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Ebc  fiDarcb  of  Events 


NG  the  stirring  events  of  the  last 
wo  years  we  have  so  adjusted  our 

^political  thought  to  world-prnblenis 

lie  approach  of  a  Congressional  cam- 
does  not  attract  ihe  preliminary  at  ten- 
ia! it  once  did.  The  election,  it  is  true, 
months  away,  but  nominations  have 
nade  in  some  districts,  and  the  candi- 
for  nomination  are  everywhere  mending 
cnccs, 

J  tradition  is  that  the  psLVty  of  the  op- 
m   has   the  advantage  in  the    Congrcs- 

Ktiijn  that  falls  midway  a  Presidential 
would,  therefore,  be  in  order  for 
:rats  to  win  a  majority  in  the  Mouse 
ill.  They  have  twcj  subjects  to  make  an 
krc  campiiign^ — the  tariff  and  the  shijv 
V  bill.  If  a  Tildeu  or  a  Cleveland — in 
iwords  a  man  with  an  earnest  moral 
ye — were  to  give  the  cue  and  were  to 
'  the  party  to  confine  its  efforts  to  these 
.  it  would  have  m<n'e  than  a  fair 

I  popular  demand  for  a  reduction  of  the 
is  ihe  onl\^  issue  upon  which  the  party 
Presidency  or  a  majority  in  the 
^cent  years.     Men  who  wish  the 
ic  party  well  cannot   ttjo  often  re- 
fundamental   fact ;    and,   since  the 
'  i^f  an   excessive  revenue  is  passed, 

1 M 


and  since  the  country's  foreign  trade  has  won 
many  manufacturers  to  the  side  of  tariff- 
reform,  the  issue  is  quite  as  strong  now,  to  say 
the  least  for  it,  as  it  ever  was.  Free  silver  and 
**  auti-iniperialism  '* — in  other  words  issues 
that  are  simply  made  to  order — -lost  to  the 
Democratic  party  the  moral  ccmfidence  of  the 
countr)'.  This  sums  up  the  recent  history  of 
the  |7arty  in  a  phrase.  F'or  that  matter,  the 
phrase  could  be  shortened  into  the  single 
word  **  Bryanism/'  But  the  i>aity  has  as 
good  a  chance  as  it  has  hatl  at  any  time  these 
thirty  years,  and  an  even  better  chance,  if  it 
find  go*»d  leadership  and  recover  from  the 
rhetorical  madness  of  declaiming  against  Fate 
and  things  already  accomi>lished. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Republicans  have 
a  strong  hand  to  play.  I'hey  have  an  era  of 
unprecedented  prosperity  for  which  they  will 
claim  credit,  and  in  |xirt  justly.  Under  the 
Rei>ublican  administration  of  Mr.  McKinley, 
of  which  Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration  is  a 
continuance  without  change  of  policy,  the 
United  States  has  risen  to  a  more  command- 
ing ]x*sit  ion  than  we  ever  bef(jre  held;  and 
the  vexing  *'colonitd"  problems  have  been 
solved  or  put  on  the  road  to  solution.  In 
this  brief  time  we  have  come  tti  play  a  large 
|)art  in  the  world,  and  we  have  played  it  suc- 
cessfully.    The  patriotic  feeling  of  the  people 
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has  beca  broadened  and  deepened  ;  and  the 
Republican  party,  for  the  second  time  in  its 
history,  has  identified  itself  in  the  jxipular 
mind  with  a  great  {x^triotic  impulse.  More 
than  this, — it  has  identified  itself  with  the 
broadening;  of  our  boundaries,  of  our  influ- 
ence, and  of  our  trade.  These  are  such 
large  facts  that  they  are  likely  to  cover  many 
sins  both  of  omission  and  of  commission. 

The  Republicans,  too,  have  very  much 
abler  management  than  the  Democrats. 
And  this  is  an  increasingly  imi^ortant  matter 
in  every  campaign.  If,  for  instance,  the 
Democratic  leaders  are  so  short-sighted  (as 
they  give  promise  of  being)  as  to  raise  a  cry 
against  '*  Imperialism,"  they  will  give  the 
Republican  leaders  the  easy  task  of  declaim- 
ing on  our  unprecedented  pros|>erity.  It  will 
be  a  campaign  of  general  talk  on  the  most 
genera!  projxtsitions.  Prosperity  will  boast  : 
Anti-Imperialism  will  wail ;  and  the  man  does 
not  live  who  can  get  one  very  clear  political 
thought  out  of  it  all.  But  in  a  shouting 
match  between  Pros|x*rity  and  Anti-Im- 
[XTialism,  Prosperity  will  be  likely  to  win  ; 
for  it  is  sleeker,  better  fed,  more  cheerful,  and 
in  better  voice ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  a  more 
comfortable  creatm'e  to  live  with. 

The  most  interesting  thing  about  the  cam- 
paign tt>  the  thoughtful  students  of  events 
will  be  the  evidence  it  will  give  of  the  ad- 
vance of  our  political  class.  Even  since  the 
last  Congressional  camjiaign,  almost  every 
other  class  of  active  men  has  mo\'ed  forward 
in  its  thought  and  methods.  The  whole  in- 
dustrial and  Commercial  world  has  extended 
its  activities  and  its  hc^rizon.  The  world  of 
finance  has  been  greatly  broadened.  The 
political  thought  of  the  [>eople  has  suffered  a 
great  change  But  have  the  active  politicians 
kept  i>ace  with  it  ? 

TARIFF     REFORM     AS     A     DEMOCRATIC     ISSOE 

Tl^E  truth  is,  an  earnest  campaign  for  the 
reduction  of  the  tariff  would  probably 
bring  together  (or  its  support  a  stronger  public 
opinion  than  it  brought:  in  any  preceding 
cam]>aign.  The  bcxly  of  Democratic  voters 
could  be  counted  on  to  begin  with.  Although 
there  has  been  a  very  considerable  growth  *^f 
protectionist  sentiment  in  the  South,  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  has  become  strong  enough  to 
change  the  vote  of  any  State.  In  addition  to 
the  Dcm(x:ratic  sentimejit  there  has  been  an 


increasing  opinion  in  certain  Republican  cirnll 
that  the  tariff  ought  to  be  reduced.     There 
are  two  reasons  for  dissatisfaction  in  the  pro 
tectionist  camp. 

(i).  Many  manufacturers  have  built  up  and 
many  more  are  building  np  an  export  trade. 
They  desire  favorable  markets  in  other  coun- 
tries. Favorable  markets  in  some  other 
countries  imply  such  trade  treaties  as  were  J 
contemplated  in  the  recently  deceased  move-" 
ment  for  recipri>city,  which  came  to  its  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  protectionists, 

(2).  There  is  a  considerable  body  of  Repub- 
lican opinion  which  has  found  expression  by  J 
Representative  Babcock,  who  would  put  on  1 
the  free  list  the  raw  materials  used  by  any 
trust — csixxially   the    United    States    Steel  J 
Corporation.  I 

And  the  protectionists  have  offended  the 
tariff-reform  sentiment  of  the  ci>untry  in  many 
ways  during  this  session  of  Congress,  They 
buried  reciprocity ;  they  have  been  ungener- 
ous and  hesitating  in  dealing  with  Cuba  ;  they 
]>assed  the  bill  withtmt  discussion  to  repeal 
ij//  the  war-taxes,  because  these  were  taxes 
wliich  gave  protection  to  nobcKly,  and  they 
could  the  more  easily  retain  the  proteclive 
duties ;  and  in  the  Senate  they  jessed  the 
shii>subskly  bill  which  is  an  extension  of 
the  protective  princi]>le.  By  these  actions  the 
majority  has  given  the  minority  party  better 
campaign  material  than  it  has  had  for  many 
vcars. 
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E  subject  that  lies,  in  every  man's 
mind,  beyond  the  apprt caching  Con- 
gressional campaign  is  the  next  Presidential 
contest.  So  many  important  things  may 
hapixrn  in  two  years  that  it  is  little  less  than 
sdly  to  speculate  on  uncertain  events  at  so 
great  a  distance.  Yet  so  far  as  present 
forces  are  concerned  they  jxiint  both  to  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  to  his  elec 
ti<»n.  He  cnutinues  to  he  a  commanding 
an  attractive  fignre,  and  he  is  the  logical  candi- 
date of  his  jmrty — if  his  party  put  its  best 
tendencies  in  the  lead.  In  fact,  to  nominate 
any  other  man  now  in  sight  would  be,  by 
com  pari  sttn,  a  confession  of  retrogression. 

For  Mr.  Roosevelt  stands  for  the  best 
tendencies  of  his  (xirty — for  reciprocit)',  for 
instance,   against   stuijidity ;    for  justice   and 
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humanity  to  Cuba  as  against  the  very  mad- 
ness of  s]>ecial  protection;  for  civil  service 
rcfofTTi ;  for  merit  and  efficiency  in  the  army 
and  the  navy  as  against  favoritism  and 
bureaucracy;  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
(the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  for  instance) ; 
and  most  of  all  for  vigor  and  courage  in  the 
public  service. 

The  President  gives  promise  of  winning 
great  popularity  on  his  own  account  by  rea- 
san  of  the  very  ]xirty  difficulties  that  he  is 
eiicouniering.  For  there  is  a  likelihood  of  a 
struggle  sooner  or  later  between  him  and  the 
great  corporate  interests  that  have  found  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  general  an  actfuiescent  and 
balmy  air.  Deep-seated  in  Mr.  Rtxjsevelt's 
mind  is  the  feeling  that  fair  play  is  as  desir- 
able when  Great  Interests  come  into  the  game 
2s  when   the  players  are  little  men  and  the 

'  -  arc  small  He  insisted  while  he  was 
i  oor  of  New  Yurk  that  public  franchises 
should  not  escape  taxation.  Certain  Great 
Interests  preferred  that  he  should  not  be 
Governor  again.  Therefore  by  an  unexpected 
turn  of  fate  he  became  President.  He  still 
keeps  the  feeling  that  Great  Interests  should 
have  no  favors  that  plain  men  may  not  have. 
He  said  this  in  one  form  in  an  adtlress  at 
Minncajx^lis,  that  has  been  much  quoted.  He 
said  it  in  another  form  when  he  wrote  in  his 
message  a  noteworthy  para|,a'aph  about  the 
desirability  of  publicity  about  c<>rporations 
that  do  an  interstate  business ;  and  he  or* 
ilcrecl  suit  to  be  brought  to  test  the  legality  of 
the  Northern  Securities  Company  under  the 
anti-trust  law. 

Now  in  all  this  very  clearly  thought-out 
philosfsphy  of  fair  play  (for  that  is  what  it  is) 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  never  shown  a  shad<jw  of 
bosttliiy  to  coqwrations  /ht  st'  great  t^r  small, 
nor  tr>  industrial  organization,  nor  to  the  mass- 
iop  of  capital.  But  he  has  thrown  the  force 
of  a  straightforward  and  courageous  person - 
;dity  directly  against  the  natural  tendency  of 
Great  Interests  to  have  their  own  way  simply 

uise  they  are  Great  Interests. 
)iflficult  as  it  is  to  formulate,  every  thought- 
ful man  knows  that  the  general  tendeiicy  of 
great  cori>orations  is  to  secure  by  the  mere 
pres.sure  of  their  power,  leaving  out  t>f  consid- 
eration all  cases  of  criminal  intent,  advantages 
that  an  ideal  democracy  must  deny  them.  A 
gtantf  unless  he  bean  unnaturally  gentle  giant, 


gets  a  larger  share  of  the  sidewalk  than  he  is 
fairly  entitled  to,  simply  because  he  is  a  giant. 
Every  thoughtful  man  knows  too — or  feels 
even  if  he  cannot  formulate  his  feeling— ^that 
as  between  the  two  great  political  parties^  the 
Great  Interests  have  been  more  at  home  in 
the  Republican  household.  There  is  a  basis 
of  just  complaint  in  every  popular  protest  that 
the  blindly  led  masses  have  made  against  the 
growth  of  special  privilege  in  this  era  of  gigan- 
tic industrialism.  Such  protests  have  seldom 
been  lc>gically,  and  they  have  often  been  dis- 
honestly, made.  But  the  large  fact  stands  out 
that  there  is  a  danger  here  to  our  purely 
dem  ocrat  ic  development. 

Most  public  men  in  authority  have  pur- 
posely  or  unconsciously  acquiesced  in  the 
gradual  push  of  the  Great  Interests  into  places 
of  special  privilege,  because  they  have  not 
seen  a  clear  opportunity  to  stop  them  ;  for  the 
push  is  very  gradual.  Some  public  men,  of 
whom  the  late  Governor  Altgeld  was  a  con* 
spicuous  example,  have  declared  violent  hos* 
tility  to  them  on  general  principles,  and  such 
men  would,  if  they  could,  hinder  the  logical 
ilevek»pment  of  great  industry. 

Now,  apart  from  engaging  qualities  which 
make  him  a  good  leader  (witness  his  dextrous 
management  of  the  Cuban  case  in  Congress), 
and  which  make  bin)  an  admirable  Executive 
(witness  his  management  of  Germany  in  South 
America,  whereby  a  ]>rince  of  the  royal  Prus- 
.sian  house  came  to  the  United  States  on  a 
friendly  visit  instead  of  German  gunboats 
going  to  Venezuela  on  a  h<»stile  errand)^apart 
from  his  qualities  as  Executive  and  pirty 
leader,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  a  profound  love  of 
fair  play,  in  great  matters  and  in  small,  which 
gives  promise  of  a  struggle  for  mastery  be- 
tween him  and  the  Great  Interests  which  have 
found  in  his  i>arty  a  deferential  hospitality. 
He,  too,  is  hospitable,  as  he  ought  to  be ;  but 
the  bigness  of  the  giant  df)es  not,  in  Mr. 
Rt)osevelt's  mind,  entitle  him  to  more  than  a 
triant's  share  of  niom. 
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MR.   ROOSEVELT  AS   A   PARTY   LEADER 
HE  President  instinctively  and  bv  con\  ic- 


tion  stands  for  fair  play,  and  in  every 
executive  post  that  he  has  held  he  has  fear- 
lessly executed  laws  that  easy-going  executives 
had  allowed  to  remain  as  a  dead  letter.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  virtues  of  the  old  Repub- 
lican managers  are  negative.     The  outcome  of 
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I  of  temperament  will  not  only 
^  personal  popularity  of  the  Presi- 
M  will  greatly  strengthen  the  party, 
of  the  party,  when  it  appeals 
ice  of  the  people,  is  that  it  will 
.  as  the  party  of  special  privileges. 
Bm  of  the  people  and  their  pro- 
,  bind  them  to  the  party,  as  well 
ical  sense  and  their  fondness  of 
brought  to  pass.  The  eternal 
h -critic  and  of  the  complainer  which 
^ntic  party  has  too  often  taken  in 
^n  is  tiresome  to  the  active  Ameri- 
j|Bp(Bment.  But  the  quality  that  may 
ir  reckoned  on  in  the  American  people 
JMlger  force  than  their  allegiance  to 
tM  their  love  of  fair  play. 
Hi  likely,  then,  to  come  to  pass  that 
jpcfamental  difference  between  Mr. 
Ik  and  the  old  managers  of  his  i)arty 
loneficiaries  of  special  privileges  will 
iie  party  under  his  leadership  the  one 
lit  it  stands  most  in  need  of.  And 
Sly.do  not  gracefully  accept  his  leader- 
nodi  the  worse  for  it. 

■KAL   VIEW  OF  THIS  SESSION  OF 
CONGRESS 

public  that  pays  intelligent  attention 
I  national  affairs  has  not  forgotten 
A  Congress  assembled  the  most  im- 
objects  before  it  were : 
5  settlement  of  the  Cuban  question, 
our  withdrawal  from  the  island  and 
icatment  of  the  economic  difficulties 
opie; 

isfoctory  legislation  looking  towards 
ruction  of  an  isthmian  canal ; 
learly  defined  Philippine  policy ; 
5  reduction  of  the  surplus ;  and 
t  making  of  reciprocity  trade  treaties. 
subjects  of  large  importance  that  were 
blic  mind  were  the  ship-subsidy  bill, 
hanges  in  our  monetary  system,  the 
estriction  of  Southern  representation 
sss,  because  of  the  disfranchisement 
icks,  and  possibly  a  scheme  of  gov- 
aid  to  irrigation.     And  beliind  most 
Jans  lurked  the  constant  danger — or 
a  general  tariff  discussion. 
;ss  is  yet  hardly  in  clear  sight  of  ad- 
t,   and  much   more  work  is  always 
ompleted  during  the  last  month  than 
e  first  three  or  four  months  of  any 


session.     But,  if  the  programme  of  the  early 
days  of  the  session  is  to  be  carried  out  even 
to  a  reasonable  extent,  great  haste  must  be 
made.    Cuban  independence  has  been  granted, 
and  this  we  have  done  as  creditably  as  we 
seem  likely  to  do  grudgingly  our  economic 
duty  to  the  Cubans ;  the  isthmian  canal  pro- 
ject seems  to  be  in  well-nigh  hopeless  confusion, 
but  there  is  yet  time  to  set  this  straight ;  a 
clearly    defined    Philippine    policy  has   been 
reported,    which    includes   incidental    though 
important    legislation    that   will   permit    the 
development    of   the    islands;    the   bill    has 
been    passed    cutting    off    radically    all   the 
war    revenue     taxes,    thus    preventing    em- 
barrassing discussion  of   the  tariff ;  and  re- 
ciprocity treaties  have  apixirently  been  aban- 
doned— a  bad  piece  of  work  for  the  party  of  the 
majority.      The  ship-subsidy  bill  has  passed 
the  Senate,  but   seems  likely  to  fail  in  the 
House ;  a  far-reaching  and  generally  excellent 
measure  has  been  introduced  looking  towards 
monetary   reform,   which  is  hardly  expected 
to  pass  at    this   session ;    the   restriction    of 
Southern  representation  in  the  House  is  not 
likely  to  be  undertaken  ;  and  aid  to  irrigation 
will  go  over  among  the  perpetual  tasks  that 
every  Congress  inherits  from  its  predecessor. 
There  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  a  large 
body  of  positive  achievement  to  the  credit  of 
this  session — except  the  freedom  of  Cuba — 
unless  it  make  itself  memorable  and  historic 
by  enacting  a  satisfactory  isthmian  canal  bill. 

THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  SHIP  SUBSIDY  BILL 
BY  THE  SENATE 

IT  is  the  plain  truth  to  say  that  the  large 
and  complex  subject  of  building  up  our 
merchant  marine  is  a  more  difficult  task  than 
present  American  statesmanship  is  equal  to. 
Fortunately  in  the  meantime  our  great  cap- 
tains of  trade  and  of  transportation  and  our 
great  ship-builders  are  attacking  the  problem 
successfully.  But  on  the  political  side  it  is 
more  difficult  than  on  its  practical  side.  It 
involves  marine  insurance  (which  is  yet  con- 
trolled in  London  for  most  ships  that  sail  all 
seas) ;  it  involves  the  training  of  more  sea- 
men, for  even  steamships  require  trained 
men,  and  sturdy  American  workingmen  have 
hitherto  found  more  congenial  and  profitable 
labor ;  it  involves  the  repeal  or  the  readjust- 
ment of  antiquated  and  complex  shipping  and 
registry  laws ;  it  involves  the  employment  of 
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American  capital  in  an  indiistry  that  has  been 
less  profitable  than  the  development  of  our 
internal  traffic  and  our  manufactures ;  it  in- 
volves the  building  up  of  direct  foreign  trade 
with  countries  to  which  many  American 
wares  have  been  shipped  indirectly  and  from 
which  our  imports  would  be  greater  if  we  had 
more  favorable  tariffs  and  more  direct  ships- 
it  involves,  therefore,  reciprocity  treaties  and 
the  tariff.  There  is  no  other  large  and  \atal 
subject  that  is  so  complicated  and  difficult. 

The  ship-subsidy  bill  whicli  Senators 
Ilanna  and  Fryc  brought  forward  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress  failed  of  enactment 
because  public  opinion  asserted  itself  against 
it  in  the  most  earnest  tone.  Now  a  modified 
ship-subsidy  bill  has  been  passed  by  the 
Senate,  with  changes  that  were  meant  to  ob- 
viate some  of  the  objections  that  the  bill  of 
last  year  encountered.  But  the  principle  is 
the  same.  The  present  bill  provides  in  brief 
(for  it  is  a  very  complicated  measure)  for  the 
imyment  of  a  postal  subsidy  according  to  ton- 
nage and  si>eed  and  of  a  cargo  subsidy 
according  to  tonnage ;  and  it  permits  the  ex- 
penditure in  these  subsidies  of  about  nine 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  for  twenty  years. 
No  subsidy  shall  be  paid  to  foreign-built  ves- 
sels under  any  circumstances. 

It  was  passed  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
forty-two  to  thirty-one.  Every  Democrat 
voted  against  it  except  Senator  McLaurin,  of 
South  Carolina,  who  is  hardly  regarded  as  a 
Democrat ;  and  six  Republican  Senators 
voted  against  it,  namely,  the  Senators  from 
Iowa,  Vermont  and  Wisconsin.  The  Demo- 
cratic opposition  is  unanimous.  The  Repub- 
lican supixirt  was  not  unanimous,  for  the  six 
opposing  Senators  are  men  of  i>ersonal  impor- 
tance and  the  Republican  States  that  they 
represent  are  of  political  importance,  esi>e- 
cially  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  It  is  expected 
that  the  bill  will  fail  to  pass  the  House ;  but 
no  certain  prediction  can  be  made  when  this 
is  written. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  the  protectionist  prin- 
ciple, but  it  is  an  extension  of  protection  be- 
yond precedent.  The  Democratic  sentiment 
of  the  country  may  be  considered  irreconcil- 
ably and  unanimously  op|>osed  to  it;  and,  if 
the  Republican  and  independent  newspapers 
reflect  Republican  opinion,  Republican  senti- 
ment is  seriously  divided.  Many  influential 
Republican   journals    \igorously    oppose    it, 
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especially  those  in  the  Middle  and  the  West- 
ern States^  such  as  the  Chicago  Tnbune  and 
the  Intcr-Occan,  and  such  Eastern  Republican 
or  independent  papers  as  the  New  York 
Timcs^  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  and  the  Balti-  ■ 
more  Amerkan.  Most  influential  Repubhcan 
and  independent  journals  seem  either  afraid 
of  it  or  are  directly  opposed  to  it. 

Political!)^  therefore^  the  subsidy  bill  is  a 
very  dangerous  measure.  Commercially  and 
economically  every  man  interprets  it  accord- 
ing to  his  political  theory.  It  would  stimu- 
late American  ship-building,  which  seems  to 
need  no  stimulus,  and  it  would  put  more 
American-built  and  American-owned  ships  in 
the  service  of  our  foreign  trade;  and  the 
shipping  once  got  by  them  would  probably  be 
kept.  But  the  price  paid  for  this  gain,  both 
in  money  and  in  principle^  is  too  great,  as  ■ 
almost  all  independent  economists  regard  it,  f 
If  the  subject  were  unselfishly  considered  by 
large-minded  men  who  know  both  economics 
and  practical  commerce,  their  opinion  would 
probably  be  that  such  a  measure  is  of  doubt- 
ful practical  \'aloe  and  under  present  condi- 
tions unnecessary.  In  time  American  com- 
merce— with  unrestricting  laws— wiU  take 
care  of  itself. 

THE  THREAT   TO   OUR   HONOR  AND   TO   CUBAN 

INDEPENDENCE 

THE  Cuban  Republic  will  begin  its  inde- 
pendent existence  on  May  20,  Then, 
according  to  the  agreements  already  essentially 
made  between  the  two  countries,  the  civil 
control  of  the  island  will  pass  to  its  duly 
elected  officers,  and  the  United  States  military^ 
forces  will  be  withdrawn,  except  a  few  who 
will  do  garrison  duty  as  a  safeguard  against 
any  possible  disorder.  The  terms  of  the  ^ 
Piatt  amendment,  which  have  been  several  I 
times  explained  in  these  pages,  will  then  have 
been  complied  with  and  the  new  republic  will 
become  one  of  the  family  of  nations.  We 
shall  send  a  minister  and  consuls  to  represent 
us  there,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  point  to 
Cuban  independence  (under  our  protection 
against  foreign  indebtedness  and  against  in- 
ternal disorder)  as  an  accomplished  fact. 

That  is  to  say,  we  shall  be  able  to  do  so 
unless  the  over-reaching  practitioners  and 
beneficiaries  of  extreme  protection  make 
wTeck  of  Cuba's  hopes  and  of  our  own  moral 
obligation   to  the  Cubans;    for  an  economic 
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obligation  of  this  nature  is  a  moral  obligation 
of  the  strongest  sort.  The  reduction  of 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  duties  on  Cuban  pro- 
ducts imported  into  the  United  States,  with 
which  the  dominant  party  in  the  House  has 
so  long  been  struggling,  is  insufficient  to  pre- 
vent practical  bankruptcy  and  want.  If  the 
Cubans  cannot  have  our  market  for  their 
sugar  and  tobacco  under  conditions  that  will 
enable  them  to  live,  then  they  will  not  be 
able  to  maintain  a  real  independence.  Thus 
the  misguided  ultra-protectionists  threaten  our 
national  honor  and  threaten  Cuban  inde- 
pendence— threaten  the  consummation  of  the 
high  purpose  for  which  we  went  to  war  with 
Spain.  This  is  the  cold,  hard  truth  of  the 
matter. 

SPSAKING   OF  PENSIONS— 

MR.  EVANS,  the  Commissioner  of  Pen- 
sions has  carried  out  a  long-formed 
purpose  and  resigned  after  five  years'  service. 
There  is  both  positive  and  negative  evidence 
that  he  has  administered  that  difficult  office 
well.  N^^tive  evidence  has  been  given  by  the 
pension  agents  and  by  professional  spokesmen 
for  pensioners.  They  have  not  liked  him — 
much  to  his  credit. 

The  Pension  Office  never  comes  into  the 
public  mind  without  arousing  an  indignant 
pity.  The  proper  pensioner  is  not  only  cheer- 
fully maintained  by  the  public :  he  is  an  hon- 
ored person ;  or  he  would  be  if  he  were  more 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  improper  pen- 
sioner. There  is  no  other  part  of  our  govern- 
mental machinery  that  reveals  so  pathetically 
the  weakness  of  human  nature  and  of  civic 
character.  The  young  women  that  have  mar- 
ried dying  veterans — for  pensions  ;  the  sound 
men  that  have  magnified  trifling  ailments — for 
pensions ;  the  scoundrels  that  have  taken  the 
names  of  dead  men — for  pensions ;  the  plunder- 
ers who  have  made  it  a  business  to  promote 
mendicancy — ^f  or  a  percentage  of  pensions;  the 
blatant  pension-politician  who  cries  out  "  trea- 
son "  against  every  public  officer  who  enforces 
the  law — ^these  have  for  nearly  forty  years 
brought  a  deeper  disgrace  on  American  char- 
acter than  any  other  part  of  our  population. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  there  is  no  remedy.  The 
Government  suffered  itself  to  become  their 
victim  during  the  years  when  the  cry  of 
"  patriotism  "  covered  up  sins  and  crimes  of 
many  sorts ;  and  unborn  generations  will  con- 


tinue to  pay  the  bills.  There  are  villages 
where  an  agent  of  the  Pension  Office  sus- 
pected of  an  errand  of  investigation  is  in  danger 
of  physical  injury ;  for  mulcting  the  Govern- 
ment is  considered  a  legitimate  industry. 

Mr.  Evans  enforced  the  law ;  and  it  is  a  sad 
comment  to  make  on  any  public  office  that  if 
the  man  who  holds  it  enforces  the  law  his  life 
becomes  a  burden. 

The  President  is  as  resolute  an  enemy  of  an 
easy-going  administration  of  it  as  he  is  the 
generous-hearted  admirer  of  every  honorable 
pensioner.  The  harm  to  the  National  char- 
acter— and  we  have  this  for  consolation — has 
already  been  done.  We  have  only  to  pay  the 
bills  and — to  talk  of  other  subjects. 

PLAYING  SHUTTLECOCK  WITH  CANAL  ROUTES 

IT  will  be  recalled  that  in  its  first  report  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission  recom- 
mended the  Nicaraguan  route  because,  at  the 
price  set  by  the  French  company  on  the  un- 
finished Panama  Canal,  the  Nicaraguan  route 
was  the  cheaper.  Thereupon  the  French 
company  set  a  very  much  lower  price  on  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  the  Canal  Commission 
made  a  supplementary  report  in  favor  of  the 
Panama  route.  Just  when  it  seemed  likely  that 
we  should  choose  this  route,  the  Columbian 
Government  interposed  objection  —  rather  it 
declared  that  the  French  company  has  not  a 
concession  from  it  that  it  can  sell.  The  House, 
it  will  be  recalled,  has  already  passed  the 
Hepburn  Bill  which  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  a 
canal  by  the  Nicaraguan  route.  If  any  bill  be 
passed  by  Congress  at  this  session,  it  seems 
likely  that  it  will  be  the  Hepburn  Bill,  with 
such  changes  as  may  be  made  in  a  committee 
of  conference.  Senator  Spooner  has  offered 
an  amendment  which  would  give  the  President 
power  to  decide  between  the  two  routes — an 
amendment  that  is  likely  to  fail  of  adoption. 

Since  the  repeal  of  all  the  war  taxes  will 
reduce  the  revenue  by  about  70  millions, 
and  the  River  and  Harbor  bill  will  absorb 
about  60  millions,  a  very  pertinent  question 
is :  Where  will  the  money  come  from  to  cut  the 
canal  if  the  Hepburn  Bill  become  a  law  ?  Of 
course  it  can  be  procured,  but  hardly  out  of 
the  current  revenues  of  the  Government,  in 
spite  of  the  great  reduction  in  army  and  navy 
expenses — especially  if  the  shii>subsidy  bill 
should  become  a  law. 
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IT  seems  likely,  if  any  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  can  be  made,  that  an 
amendment  may  be  adopted  substituting  the 
election  of  United  States  Senators  by  popular 
vote  for  election  by  the  vote  of  the  State 
Legislatures.  A  resolution  in  favor  of  such 
an  amendment  has  been  adopted  unanimously 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  had  been 
previously  adopted  several  times ;  but  it  has, 
we  believe,  never  come  to  a  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  there  is  a  lik^ihood  that  it  now  may. 

There  has  been  an  animated,  but  not  very 
enlightening,  Senatorial  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject. Senator  Hoar  has  again,  as  he  had 
many  times  before,  \dgorously  opposed  popu- 
lar election,  because  he  thinks  that  it  will  have 
a  tendency  to  break  down  one  of  the  safe- 
guards of  the  government — a  tendency  even 
to  destroy  the  equal  representation  of  the 
States  in  the  Senate.  It  so  happens  that  the 
equal  representation  of  the  States  in  the  Sen- 
ate is  secured  by  the  Constitution  in  a  way 
that  nothing  else  is  secured ;  for  **no  State" 
(so  the  Constitution  runs) "  without  its  consent 
shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the 
Senate."  No  change  of  the  method  whereby 
Senators  are  elected  could,  therefore,  possibly 
affect  the  Senatorial  representation  of  any 
State. 

Public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  popular  in- 
stead of  the  legislative  election  of  Senators 
has  steadily  grown  stronger,  because  of  the 
ea.se  with  which  rich  men  and  powerful  Inter- 
ests have  purchased  Legislatures  by  cash  on  by 
undue  influence  ;  and  there  has  been  provoca- 
tion for  demanding  a  safeguard  against  such 
a  i)os.sibility.  It  often  happens  that  a  very 
small  number  of  votes  in  a  Legislature  need  to 
be  changed  by  corrupt  or  improper  methods 
to  ensure  the  election  of  an  unworthy  man ; 
and  it  seems  cheaper  and  easier  for  such  a 
candidate  to  buy  or  to  win  a  handful  of  mem- 
bers, than  it  is  to  carry  a  ix)pular  election,  or 
even  to  carry  a  convention  or  a  State  primary. 
Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Governors  of 
the  States  are  purer  or  abler  men  than  the 
Senators.  Hut  public  opinion  has  very  defin- 
itely spoken  in  favor  of  the  change;  for  quite 
two-thirds  of  the  States  have  petitioned  Con- 
gress to  submit  such  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

Many  men  who  favor  the  proposed  change 
oppose  the  amendment,  with  a  show  of  reason. 


as  unneoesBary;  for  the  donunant  party  in 
any  State  can  at  any  time  practically  dect 
Soators  by  a  popular  vote;  and  they  are  nonr 
so  chosen  in  several  States.  At  the  dection 
of  membersof  the  Legislature  thevoters  indicate 
which  Senatorial  candidate  they  prefer,  and 
the  members  of  the  L^^lature  are  elected  on 
a  pledge  to  execute  the  expressed  wish  of  the 
majority. 

A  change  of  method  maybe  well ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  stake  both  too  great  fear  and  too  great 
hope  on  a  mere  change  of  method;  for  no 
method  \^ill  insure  the  election  of  the  best 
men  nor  even  the  defeat  of  the  worst  men 
unless  the  civic  virtue  of  the  community  assert 
itsdf .  There  is  no  mechanical  means  of  keqping 
politics  clean  and  high.  If  the  e£Fort  that  is 
spent  in  devising  and  changing  and  discussinig 
the  mere  machinery  of  public  life  were  spent  in 
building  up  a  clean  and  high  civic  feeling 
among  the  busy  men  who  n^lect  their  politi- 
cal duties,  the  machinery  would  take  care  of 
itself.  By  either  method  every  State  will 
continue  to  get  the  kind  of  Senators  that  it 
deserves. 

THE  OLD  DIFFICULTT  OF  FLATDfO  THB  HIBO 

THE  most  pathetic  aspect  of  life  is  pre- 
sented when  a  man  of  successful 
achievement  at  last  reaches  a  plane  of  promi- 
nence that  disturbs  his  poise ;  for  the  busi- 
ness of  being  a  hero  is  a  great  deal  more 
difficult  than  the  doing  of  heroic  deeds.  Gen- 
eral Miles  won  a  secure  place  in  our  frontier 
military  history,  not  only  as  a  brave  soldier,  but 
as  a  commander  of  good  judgment.  He  was 
fitted  by  nature  for  action.  But,  when  he 
came  to  the  general  command  of  the  army, 
and  in  a  sense  fell  heir  to  the  popular  and 
social  distinctions  that  had  been  showered 
upon  his  predecessors — when,  in  a  word,  his 
duties  ceased  to  be  active  and  his  position 
became  a  passive  and  spectacular  one — he  soon 
began  to  display  a  childish  and  vain  spirit  that 
has  at  last  brought  his  humiliation.  The  pub- 
lication  of  General  Miles*s  correspondence  with 
the  Secretary  of  War  brought  its  own  rebuke. 
His  request  to  be  sent  to  the  Philippines  in  a 
way  that  would  be  a  direct  insult  to  the  offi- 
cers in  command  there  was  refused ;  and  Gen- 
eral Miles  thereupon  became  so  irritated  and 
discourteous  as  to  make  official  cooperation 
with  him  as  difficult  as  it  was  useless.  His 
irritated  comment  on  the  Army  Reform  bill, 
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which  he  vainly  construed  as  a  personal  attack 
on  him,  displayed  a  temper  that  is  more  than 
unfortunate.  The  Army  bill  is  a  measure  that 
has  met  the  approval  of  every  competent  stud- 
ent and  critic  of  our  military  organization ;  and 
it  is  an  important  part  of  the  far-reaching  and 
practical  reforms  that  have  made  Secretary 
Root's  administration  the  most  notable  of  re- 
cent times.  It  becomes  the  public  to  recall 
with  gratitude  and  admiration  the  great  service 
that  General  Miles  has  rendered  the  country, 
and  to  forget  the  rest.  But  it  becomes  the 
public  in  the  meantime  clearly  to  understand 
that  Secretary  Root  and  the  President  have 
done  only  their  plain  and  necessary  duty. 

THE  LAST  GREAT  ENGLISH  ADVENTURER 

CECIL  RHODES,  who  died  at  the  early 
age  of  forty-nine,  was  one  of  the  great 
figures  of  contemporary  life;  and,  like  all 
other  great  men,  he  has  served  as  a  text  for 
the  moralists.  But,  after  all  the  morals  are 
drawn  from  his  career  and  the  preachers  have 
become  silent,  the  fact  stands  out  that  he 
was  a  great  man ;  and  there  is  little  illumina- 
tion in  the  often-repeated  reflection  that  he 
was  "  a  typical  man  of  his  time,"  for  so  most 
great  men  have  been.  The  more  or  less 
chance  remark  that  he  made — "  What  is  the 
use  of  large  plans  unless  you  have  the  money 
to  carry  them  out?" — has  been  taken  as  the 
key  to  his  character ;  and  the  resolute  quality 
of  the  man  has  been  exaggerated  in  the  obit- 
uary literature  about  him  into  a  ruthless 
nature  such  as  he  hardly  possessed. 

He  went  as  a  youth  to  South  Africa  to 
escape  consumption.  By  what  seems  an  acci- 
dent he  found  himself  at  Kimberley  just  in 
time  to  take  advantage  of  the  newly  discovered 
diamond  fields.  His  constructive  mind  found 
opportunity  to  build  a  fortune.  But  if  he 
had  not,  as  it  were,  stumbled  upon  such  a 
chance,  it  is  conceivable  that  this  same  con- 
structive quality  might  have  found  exercise  in 
some  other  way  and  with  other  tools  than 
wealth ;  for  he  cared  nothing  for  fortune  ex- 
cept as  a  tool.  When  he  had  acquired  great 
wealth  and  great  economic  power,  the  task 
that  dominated  him  was  the  development  of 
South  Africa  and  then  of  Larger  Africa  as  a 
part  of  the  British  Empire.  To  this  he  bent 
his  whole  energies.  The  large  vision  of  the 
man  enabled  him  to  see  far  into  the  future ; 
and  his  aim  was  to  make  sure  that  when  the 


great  undeveloped  continent  should  become 
the  home  of  civilization  it  should  be  English 
civilization.  It  is  this  patriotic  cue — this 
race  cue — that  gives  the  true  understanding 
of  his  character.  He  wished  to  do  the  work 
of  an  empire-builder. 

The  builders  of  empires  have,  sometimes 
by  necessity  and  often  by  temperament,  been 
men  who  were  not  squeamish  about  methods, 
especially  methods  of  overcoming  temporary 
difficulties.  They  subordinate  the  present  to 
the  future,  the  smaller  work  to  the  larger; 
and  they  ride  rough-shod  where  gentler  men 
with  smaller  plans  go  at  a  more  considerate 
pace.  Their  contemporaries  have  just  reason 
for  moralizing  and  for  complaint.  But  this 
type  of  man  is,  after  all,  the  type  that 
changes  the  map  of  the  world  and  that  often 
puts  posterity  under  the  greatest  obligations 
to  him. 

The  one  serious  mistake  made  by  Mr. 
Rhodes  was  his  mis  judgment  of  the  Boers — a 
misjudgment  that  the  English  Government 
accepted.  But  the  great  service  that  he  ren- 
dered, which  enormously  outweighs  all  his 
mistakes,  was  in  laying  the  secure  founda- 
tions of  English  control  over  a  large  area  of 
Africa.  He  so  emphasized  Africa  as  a  desir- 
able part  of  the  British  Empire  as  to  turn  his 
wish  into  history. 

The  personal  characteristics  of  the  man  are 
worthy  of  study.  The  poor  and  somewhat 
weakly  son  of  a  village  clergyman,  with  no 
equipment  but  that  indomitable  spirit  which  a 
long  succession  of  great  Englishmen  have 
shown  as  the  sufficient  equipment  for  the  mas- 
tery of  the  world,  he  kept  before  him  the 
necessity  of  English  rule  as  the  first  law  of 
civilization.  But  he  never  outgrew  the  tra- 
ditional and  even  the  sentimental  inheri- 
tance of  his  early  village  period.  He 
cut  a  somewhat  awkward  figure  on  every 
plane  except  the  plane  of  large  action 
and  quick  decision.  He  kept  his  simple 
tastes  and  habits.  He  never  even  learned  to 
dress.  There  was  an  unlordliness  about  him 
and  a  certain  childishness  that  gave  no  hint 
of  his  power  as  a  man  of  action.  Those  who 
knew  him  best  say  that  it  was  difficult 
to  believe  him  a  great  man  except  when 
you  looked  at  the  map  of  Africa.  His  career 
had  a  larger  effect  on  the  English  imagina- 
tion because  of  the  distance  from  London  of 
his  place  of  activity.     He  was  the  great  and 
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successful  advent orer  of  his  generation,  to 
whose  achievements  distance  lent  the  old  en- 
chantment ;  and  he  belongs  in  that  long  line 
of  great  English  adventurers  whose  work  has 
made  the  modern  world  w^hat  it  is, 

THE  EMPIRE  BPILDER'S  REMARKABLE  WILL 

MR.  RHODES'S  will  gave  the  world  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  man  than  any 
revelation  that  he  made  of  himself  during  his 
lifetime,  especially  his  bequest  of  liberal 
scholarships  at  Oxford  (said  to  be  as  much  as 
$1,500  a  year  each),  to  be  given  to  selected 
young  men  from  the  British  colonies,  from 
every  State  and  Territory  in  the  United 
States  and  from  Germany.  His  ccjnviction 
was  that  "  a  good  understanding  between 
England,  Germany  and  the  United  States  will 
secure  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  educational 
relations  form  the  strongest  tie/' 

Along  with  this  must  be  read  Mr,  Rhodes*s 
method  whereby  he  wished  the  young  men  to 
be  chosen  who  should  hold  these  scholarships. 
In  selecting  them  he  wished  "  literary  and 
scholastic  attainments "  to  count  for  four- 
tenths  in  their  rating ;  "  a  love  for  and  suc- 
cess in  manly  outdoor  sports  *'  for  one-tenth; 
'*  qualities  of  manhood  such  as  truth,  courage, 
devotion  to  duty,  symixithy  for  and  protection 
of  the  weak,  kindliness^  unselfishness  and 
fellowship,"  to  count  for  three-tenths;  "ex- 
hibition of  moral  force  of  character  and 
instincts  to  lead  and  to  take  interest  in  *'  his 
fellows,  for  two-tenths.  Now  there  may  be  a 
better  way  of  rating  young  men  than  this ; 
but,  if  there  be,  it  is  not  a  part  of  popular 
knowledge.  It  is  both  shrewd  and  accurate, 
and  it  is  an  advance  over  the  too  prevalent 
method  of  judging  youth  for  academic  dis- 
tinction solely  on  a  record  of  scholarship. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  this  remark- 
able will  be  studied,  it  shows  great  breadth 
and  common  sense.  It  is  the  work  of  a  very 
great  man. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Rhodes  saw  clearly 
that  the  great  fact  of  the  modern  w^orld  was 
the  leadership  of  the  English,  and  his  wish 
was  for  the  unification  of  the  English  in 
every  land — not  a  definite  political  union 
(which  as  democratic  institutions  develop 
more  and  more  becomes  a  matter  of  detail 
and  a  matter  of  little  importance,  even  if  it 
were  practicable) — but  a  world-encompassing 
large  unity  of  pur|x>se  to  spread  and  to  keep 
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English  rule,  English  thought,  English  ways. 
And  this  was  his  method  of  doing  it^ — ^to  keep 
at  one  of  the  great  English  universities  a 
succession  of  selected  youth  who  show  vigor- 
ous physical  and  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities.  J 

Now  this  large  aim,  this  conception  of  thel 
cajtocity,  the  obligation  and  the  duty  of  our 
race,  is  the  same  large  aim  that  has  in  some 
form  filled  the  mind  of  every  great  construct- 
ive English-sfx^aking  man  from  King  Alfred's 
time  to  our  own.  The  far-reaching  quality  of 
our  institutions,  the  accumulation  century 
after  century  of  our  noble  Hterature,  "the 
projected  efficiency,''  to  use  Mr.  Kidd's 
phrase,  of  modern  life  under  English  leader- 
shii> — these  great  forces  have  made  modern 
life  what  it  is,  and  they  determine  the  future* 
Any  man  wlio  has  profitably  read  history,  and 
who  understands  wherein  the  epoch  in  which 
we  live  differs  from  every  preceding  epoch, 
recognizes  the  part  that  English  civilization 
plays  and  must  play  for  an  indefinite  time. 
No  system  of  politics,  nor  of  trade,  nor  of 
thought,  nor  of  education,  no  hterature  and 
no  art  has  i^mianent  worth  for  us  that  does 
not  imply  or  express  or  further  this  necessary 
world-tlomination ;  for  no  other  politics  or 
thought  or  art  really  reveals  the  character  of 
the  race  or  interprets  the  forces  of  our  time. 

The  emphasis  of  the  fact  that  EngHsh- 
speakhig  men  in  every  countr)^  have  the  same 
dominant  traits,  and  have  a  high  obligation  to 
spread  and  to  strengthen  their  civihzation — 
this  is  the  great  service  that  Mr.  Rhodes  did 
by  his  will ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  direct  services  to  civilization  that  any 
man  has  done  in  our  generation.  Whether 
the  plan  will  work  out  as  he  hoped^— that  is 
to  say,  whether  the  residence  of  youth  from 
many  quarters  of  the  globe  at  Oxford  will 
directly  bring  such  definite  results  as  he  had 
in  mind — the  future  only  can  tell.  But  the 
emphasis  that  the  plan  puts  on  this  large  and 
true  conception  of  modern  life  is  itself  a  new  _ 
force  that  will  overcome  much  reactionary! 
opinion,  especially  since  much  reactionary 
opinion  is  found  in  university  circles. 


THE  WAGON  AS  THE  BRAKE  REGAIU)S   IT 

THE  most  interesting  thing  about  con- 
temporary tendencies  is  the  struggled 
that  goes  on  between  the  larger  world  of  ex- 
panding activity  and  the  smalier  work!  of  cor 
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aervative  objectioiL  Mr.  Rhodes's  career  and 
will  and  the  criticism  that  they  have  provoked 
iUustrate  this  difference  on  a  large  scale^on 
a  world-wide  scale  in  &ct.  But  we  have  the 
same  divergence  of  opinion  and  temperament 
shown  in  smaller  measurement  by  our  conduct 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  larger  and 
long-range  view  is  that  we  have  an  obligation 
to  civilization  that  we  cannot  shirk.  The  con* 
servative  view  is  that  we  should  do  nothing  to 
disturb  the  plans  of  an  adventurer  who  strug- 
gled to  set  up  a  dictatorship — in  short,  that 
we  should  in  no  way  interfere  with  other  peo- 
ple. One  view  is  that  we  have  large  duties  to 
do  as  the  builders  and  guardians  of  modern 
civilization ;  the  other  is  that  we  have  no  right 
to  interfere  with  anybody's  plans,  and  no  ob- 
ligations outside  our  old  parish. 

It  is  by  the  conflict  of  these  two  great  ten- 
dencies that  civilization  advances  at  a  rate 
that  is  not  too  fast  for  safety  and  not  too  slow 
lot  substantial  progress.  The  non-interference 
doctrine  of  excessive  humanitarian  tendencies, 
which  is  the  doctrine  of  inactivity,  acts  as  a 
brake.  It  contributes  nothing  positive  to  the 
world.  But  the  service  that  a  brake  does  in 
checking  speed  is  useful  on  occasions — if  only 
the  brake  did  not  have  a  way  of  creaking  its 
opinion  that  it  is  the  whole  wagon,  and  that 
wheels^  load,  horses,  driver  and  everything 
dse  are  impudent  makers  of  labor  for 
it.  There  never  was  a  brake  that  did  not  get 
^  the  impression  that  it  saves  the  whole  wagon- 
train,  and  that  it,  therefore,  has  all  the  moral 
virtues.  "I  am  the  Whole  Thing/'  it  says, 
''and  if  the  wheels  did  not  move  I  could  lead 
a  life  without  friction." 

HOPB  OF  PKACS  VX  SOUTH  AFRICA 

WEEK  by  week  since  the  capture  and  re- 
lease of  Lord  Methuen  by  the  Boer 
^     General  De  La  Rey,  and  since  the  Boer  lead- 
I     ers  were  given  safe  conduct  by  the  English 
I     to  confer  with  one  another,  the  world  has  been 
I     eagerly  waiting  to  hear  of  the  end  of  the  war 
in  South  Africa ;  and  such  a  hope  is  enter- 
tained when  this  is  written.     General  De  La 
Key's  daring  exploit  and  his  generous  conduct 
and  Lord  Methuen's  inefficiency  (for  so  his 
capture  is  interpreted)  have  given  the  Boers 
an  of^rtunity  to  end  the  war  with  the  mili- 
tary respect  di  the  world,  and  the  English  an 
occamm  to  be  generous  in  their  terms.    Two 
things  seems  certain.    For  economic  reasons 


the  English  are  obliged  to  win  at  last ;  yet  for 
military  and  geographical  reasons  the  Boers 
seem  able  to  continue  the  war  so  long  a  time 
that  anything  less  than  the  resources  of  the 
British  Empire  would  be  exhausted. 

RUSSIA  AND  FRANCE  AGAINST  ENGLAND  AND 
JAPAN 

THE  publication  of  the  English- Japanese 
treaty  of  alliance  for  five  years  to  insure 
the  territorial  integrity  of  Korea  and  China, 
and  the  open  door  to  trade,  was  r^arded  at 
every  capital  in  the  world  as  an  anti-Russian 
compact.  It  was,  therefore,  in  good  diplomatic 
fashion  given  out  at  St.  Petersburg  that  the 
treaty  met  Russia's  approval,  and  there  soon 
followed  an  official  Russian-French  declara- 
tion, that  these  allied  Governments  were 
"  wholly  pleased,"  that  the  English-Japanese 
alliance  will  maintain  the  poUcy  of  the  open 
door  in  China  and  Korea.  Then  follows  a 
declaration  of  a  reservation  of  their  rights  to 
take  measures  to  defend  their  interests  if  dis- 
orders in  China  should  disrupt  the  Empire. 

The  declarations  of  the  dual  alliance  are  so 
general  and  inoffensive  that  they  need  not 
have  been  made  except  for  what  is  said  be- 
tween the  lines.  Nor  is  anything  said  between 
the  lines  except  that  Russia  reminds  the  world 
that  in  case  of  trouble  it  will  have  France  on 
its  side  ;  and  if  war  should  disturb  the  whole 
Asiatic  status  quo^  French  China  with  its 
coaling  stations  would  be  of  value  to  Russia. 

The  lovers  of  alarm  have  already  foreseen 
war — sooner  or  later — between  Russia  and 
Japan.  But  recent  wars  have  been  so  dis- 
couraging even  to  the  strongest  nations,  that 
there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  peace  has  a 
stronger  hold  on  the  wishes  even  of  Russia 
than  it  ever  had  before. 

The  pressure  of  the  Great  Powers  seems  to 
have  caused  Russia  definitely  to  agree  to  give 
up  Manchuria — ^at  some  future  period.  But 
there  is  a  degree  of  tension  regarding  Chinese 
affairs  that  is  greater  than  it  has  been  at  any 
time  since  the  siege  of  the  legations.  Our 
own  Government,  which  is  the  only  one  that  is 
known  to  have  no  territorial  ambition,  is  acting 
as  peace-keeper.  But  the  outbreaks  in  South- 
ern China  and  the  old  jealousies  of  the  Pow- 
ers make  the  situation  something  less  than 
secure.  The  real  climax  of  the  trouble  may 
yet  be  ahead  of  us,  for  the  present  situation 
is  not  necessarily  permanent. 
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WE  ARE  YET  A  RURAL    PEOPLE 

A  recent  cnsiis  bulletin  containing  **  a  dis- 
c  ission  of  area  and  population"  pre- 
sents ma  ly  interesting  groups  of  facts,  among 
them  ^  trbJe  showing  the  distribution  of  ixipii- 
laticin  and  area  by  topographical  divisions. 
This  stirly  of  the  comparative  density  vi 
population  sht>ws  the  suggestive  facts  that  the 
New  England  hill  region,  which  is  less  than  3 
l^er  cent,  of  the  area,  has  more  than  1 5  per 
cent,  of  our  continental  pt>pulation — in  other 
words,  it  is  more  than  four  times  as  densely 
settled  as  the  average ;  that  the  lake  region 
is  more  than  twice  as  densely  settled  as  the 
average  ;  that  the  interior  timbered  region  is 
two  and  a  half  times ;  and  that  the  great 
prairie  region  has  a  little  more  than  the  aver- 
age density  of  population.  The  country  east 
of  the  great  plains  (except  the  Ozark  hills 
and  the  coast  lowlands)  contains  51  per  cent, 
of  the  area  and  nearly  94  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  In  other  words,  about  94  per 
cent,  of  the  people  live  in  half  the  country, 
and  the  other  half  is  by  comparison  hardly 
populated  at  all. 
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Another  table  shows  that  only  two-fifths  of 
the  [x>pu!ation  live  in  cities  of  2,500  inhabitants 
or  more;  in  the  North  Atlantic  group  of 
States  the  urban  population  is  more  than  two- 
thirds  ;  but  in  the  North  Central  and  Western 
only  about  one-third ;  and  in  the  South  only  a 
little  more  than  one-sixth.  In  spite  of  our 
rush  to  cities,  there  are  yet  three  countrymen 
to  every  two  townsmen. 


It  IS  doubtful  whether  the  little  handful  of 
our  population  that  reads  magazines  and  con- 
siders itself  **  the  people  "  (of  whom  they  area 
very  small  jxirt  indeed)  realizes  that  three-fifths 
of  our  population  live  outside  the  zone  of  gas- 
light and  bath-tubs^rin  short,  dig  their  living 
from  the  soil  ;  and  that  (including  mountains 
and  swamps  and  deserts)  half  the  country  is 
hardly  populated  at  all.  The  land  and  the 
l)eople  are  yet  new  and  raw^,  antl  w^e  have 
hardly  began  the  serious  development  of  cither. 
A  clear  notion  of  the  great  rural  stretches  of 
life  is  given  by  the  accompanjing  map, 

IS  THRIFT  A  LOST  VIRTOE  ? 
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JUDGE  SIMEON  E.  BALDWIN,  of  New 
Haven^  several  months  ago  told  an  audi- 
ence of  workingmen  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  that 
despite  the  growing  richness  of  the  nation  the 
w^orking  people  are  not  sa\ing  as  much  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers  and  to  their  earn- 
ings as  their  ancestors  saved  half  a  centur)^ 
or  more  ago.  Perhaps  not ;  but  the  general 
impression  is  cimtrary  to  Judge  Baldwin's  con 
elusion^  and  imfortunately  there  is  no  ^ay  ac- 
curately to  ascertain  whether  he  be  right  or« 
not.  The  almost  incalculable  deposits  in  the 
savings  banks  which  are  made  up  in  the  main 
u{  the  savings  of  the  masses,  sht>w  that  thrift 
is  not  a  forgotton  virtue.  On  the  other  hand 
it  often  seems  true  that  "  every  one  strives  to 
live  as  well  as  his  neighbor ;  and  display,  ex- 
travagance, and  a  certain  dash  are  evident  in 
many  ways."  Men  cat  and  drink  and  sm*»ke 
too  much  and  buy  furniture  and  decorations 
fcx)lishly,  and  women  yield  to  the  temptations 
uf  the  bargain-coimter.  Few  families  in  mod- 
erate circumstances  now^  s/unu  the  resolute 
jiurpose  to  live  within  their  incomes  that  was 
so  conspicuous  an  element  of  the  old  New 
England  character.  Yet  the  fashion  of  our  time 
is  rather  to  conceal  thrift,  as  the  fashion  of 
the  old  time  w^as  rather  to  display  it.  We 
preach  less,  but  is  our  practice  worse?  ■ 

Men  of  moderate  incomes  who  have  a  res<v  * 
lute  economy  have  a  better  chance  of  accumu- 
lating a  competence  than  their  ancestors  had. 
They  receive  more  money ;  and,  although  in- 
terest  is  low^er,  it  is  easier  to  get  interest  on| 
small  sums.  If  extra\^gant  habits  have  come 
with  greater  prosperity,  so  have  also  securer 
methods  of  using  and  of  increasing  one's  sav- 
ings. Moreover,  savings  now  take  other  forms 
than  the  straight  hoarding  of  money  that  was 
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a  part  of  the  ddrtime  New  England  habit. 
Men  insure  their  lives,  their  health,  and  their 
undertakings.  The  vast  sums  that  have  made 
the  great  insurance  companies  the  strongest 
financial  institutions  in  the  world,  are  made 
up  of  savings  and,  in. a  very  considerable 
measure,  of  the  savings  of  the  working  classes. 

The  question  is  a  fair  one,  whether  saving 
money  be  the  same  direct  and  overwhelming 
necessity  for  all  classes  of  people  that  it  once 
was.  A  skilled  workman  can  now  capitalize 
his  skill  and  his  health  and  his  chance  in  life 
in  ways  that  a  man  of  the  same  kind  could  not 
have  done  a  generation  or  two  ago.  He  can 
insure  his  life ;  he  can  take  insurance  against 
accidents ;  he  can  in  some  cases,  insure  him- 
self against  the  loss  of  work ;  he  can  buy  a 
home  and  furnish  it  on  credit,  and  by  small 
pajrments ;  he  can  educate  his  children  free  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  United  States ;  he  can 
both  live  better  by  his  daily  earnings  and  sur- 
round himself  with  more  safeguards  than  a 
man  could  fifty  years  ago.  The  only  safeguard 
against  possible  disaster  once  was  cash  in  an 
okl  stocking  But  whether  a  larger  proportion 
of  workingmen  wisely  use  the  machinery  of 
modem  life  than  once  used  old  stockings  it  is 
impossible  to  say. 

As  wages  have  increased  of  course  the  cost 
cf  living  also  has  increased.  Rent  constantly 
rises,  and  breadstuffs,  meats,  and  garden  prod- 
wets  have  risen  in  price  during  the  last  year ; 
and  such  a  tendency  makes  saving  somewhat 
harder.  But  if  as  long  a  period  as  twenty-five, 
or  even  ten  years  be  considered,  wages  have 
risen  faster  than  the  cost  of  most  items  that 
make  up  the  necessities  of  comfortable  life. 
But  whether  it  be  easier  or  harder  for  wage- 
earners  to  save  than  it  was  a  generation  or 
two  ago,  is,  after  all,  less  to  the  point  than 
temperament ;  for  thrift  is  an  individual  quality. 
A  man  that  has  it  will  save,  his  savings  will 
increase,  and  he  will  get  rich.  Another  man 
of  the  same  income,  living  apparently  on  the 
ame  scale  of  expenditure,  but  who  has  not  the 
temperament  of  thrift  will  hardly  keep  even 
with  the  world. 

POOR  MHUONAIRSS  AND  CLBRKS 

MR.  HENRY  CHAPMAN  WATSON 
did  a  good  service  when  he  called  at- 
tention in  a  recent  number  of  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  to  the  hard  times  that  have 
come  to  "  millionaires  and  to  clerks,"  in  other 


words,  to  the  unproductive  classes.  By  <'  mil- 
lionaires  "  he  meant  those  that  live  by  sheer 
income  from  investments,  and  by  '* clerks" 
those  that  do  unskilled  labor  at  desks  or  be- 
hind counters.  Investments,  United  States 
bonds  or  loans  on  real  estate,  for  instance, 
that  used  to  yield  6  per  cent,  or  7,  or  even  8, 
now  yield  4,  or  3,  or  2  per  cent. ;  and  while 
the  wages  of  skilled  labor  have  in  reased,  the 
salaries  of  clerks  have  remained,  and  will  re- 
main till  the  end  of  the  world,  at  ;f  10  or  ;f  15, 
or  at  most  ;f  20  a  week. 

Well,  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  these  are 
unproductive  classes.  When  a  man  puts 
money  to  productive  uses  it  is  the  man  that  is 
the  larger  factor  in  the  production ;  and 
the  man  who  does  not  contribute  his  work  or  his 
thought  or  his  skill,  but  only  his  money,  prop- 
erly  gets  a  diminishing  return.  So,  too,  with 
"clerks" — those  that  are  a  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery for  carrying  out  other  men's  plans. 
They  are  not  primarily  productive.  They  are 
either  the  young  who  yet  lack  training  and 
experience,  or  they  are  of  the  class  that  re- 
mains secondary,  and  never  becomes  primary 
in  the  work  of  the  world. 

There  could  not  be  a  more  wholesome  ten- 
dency in  a  democracy  than  the  tendency  that 
Mr.  Watson's  obvious  but  interesting  generali- 
zation shows — not  that  anybody  takes  pleas- 
ure in  the  hard  lot  of  millionaires  and  clerks, 
but  that  the  economic  righteous  do,  per  contra^ 
get  their  reward.  The  economic  righteous  are 
they  who  successfully  use  the  millionaires' 
money  and  tlie  clerks'  time;  they  are  they 
who  have  skill  and  who  (above  all  other  quali- 
ties) have  imagination ;  for  production  and 
imagination  go  hand  in  hand.  It  were 
more  accurate  to  say,  perhaps,  that  imagina- 
tion leads  the  way.  A  man  without  it  must 
reconcile  himself  to  remain  an  unproductive 
millionaire  or  a  clerk ;  and  it  makes  little  differ- 
ence to  the  world  which  he  is. 

THE    mCR£ASING    EASE    OF    GETXmG   BOOKS 

EVERY  inch  or  every  rod  gained  in  social 
development  in  any  given  direction  makes 
another  inch  or  another  rod  in  the  same  di- 
rection possible— a  truism  that  finds  apt  illus- 
tration in  the  swiftly-built  service  of  the  Book- 
Lovers'  Library.  The  natural  multiplication 
of  free  libraries  in  cities  and  towns,  the  even 
unnatural  additions  to  them  by  Mr.  Carnegie's 
beneficence,  the    continual    development  of 
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traveling  libraries,  the  sale  of  books  over  the 
bargain  counters  of  department  stores,  the 
sending  of  new  books  by  mail  by  the  publish- 
ers on  approval — all  these  helps  to  the  easy 
procuring  of  books  by  the  public,  instead  of 
making  the  Book-Lovers*  Library  impossible, 
seem  but  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  it.  At 
any  rate  it  iras  left  for  Mr.  Seymour  Eaton  at 
last  to  build  up  a  library  system,  whereby 
books  are  delivered  at  short  inten'^als  at  your 
home,  no  matter  where  you  Hve,  for  a  fee  that 
is  amazingly  small.  He  seems  to  have  over- 
come the  old  difficulties  which  have  hitherto 
prevented  the  building  up  of  a  system  like 
Mudie*s  Circulating  Library,  wiiich  is  one  of 
the  institutions  of  England.  These  difficulties 
were  a  very  large  territory  and  high  express 
charges.  If  we  had  a  cheap  fiarcel  post  as  they 
have  in  England,  a  general  circulating  library 
could  more  easily  have  been  made  to  serve 
subscribers  in  every  well-popiilaled  part  of  the 
country.  The  ingenious  and  convenient  addi- 
tion to  the  Book-Lovers*  Library  of  the  Tab- 
bard  Inn  Libraries,  subscribers  to  which  may 
take  a  book  or  return  one  from  any  distribute 
ing  place— taking  a  book  in  one  city,  for  in* 
stance,  and  returning  it  and  receiving  another 
in  another  city^ — illustrates  as  great  Yankee 
cleverness  applied  to  circulating  literature 
as  to — say,  making  and  selling  shoes,  or  the 
building  of  locomotives  for  use  on  every  part 
of  the  globe.  Thus  the  "American  Invasion  " 
attacks  us  ourselves  in  our  own  homes.  And 
the  interesting  principle  seems  to  be  estab- 
lished that  the  more  easily  bo<->ks  can  be  got 
by  the  people,  the  more  books  the  people  will 
read ;  and  every  step  in  making  them  easy  to 
procure  makes  the  next  step  in  convenience 
easier  still. 

The  publishers  of  this  magazine  have  proved 
for  several  years  that  it  is  safe  and  helpful 
to  send  new  books  to  persons  on  approval. 
If  after  they  have  examined  them  they 
wish  to  buy  them,  they  send  the  money ; 
if  not,  they  return  the  books.  Thus  every 
reader  may  become  his  own  book-dealer.  And 
there  arc  many  reasons  to  believe  that,  cheap 
and  plentiful  and  easy  to  procure  as  books 
arc,  the  science  of  their  distribution  has  not 
even  yet  been  developed  to  its  utmost.  We 
wonder,  for  instance,  that  a  popular  novel 
should  have  a  sale  of  300,000  or  400,000 
copies.  But  the  wonder  really  is  that  an  in- 
telligent and  prosperous  population  oi  more 
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than  75,000,000  should  not  buy  more  copies 
a  book  that  pleases  the  jxjpular  taste.  No- 
body has  yet  ever  clearly  pointed  out  why  a 
book  that  is  bought  by  half  a  milli<m  people  is 
not  bought  by  a  million. 
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DECIDED  PROGRESS  IN  CHECKUfG  STRIKES 

IT  is  now  but  four  months  since  the  Indus- 
trial Department  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation  was  organized  with  Senator  Hanna 
as  chairman,  and  already  six  labor  troubles 
have  been  settled  or  averted.  The  clothing 
cutters  were  about  to  strike  for  an  eight-hour 
day  at  the  very  time  the  bf)ard  was  organized, 
but  Secretary  Easley  invited  the  leaders  on 
each  side  to  a  conference,  and  a  tie-up  that 
would  have  involved  more  than  40,000  work- 
men was  prevented.  The  union  accepted  a 
Saturday  half-holiday  in  lieu  oi  the  shorter 
day.  Next  came  the  strike  at  the  National 
Cash  Register  Works  in  Dayton,  a  factory 
famous  for  the  social  betterment  work  done 
there  by  President  Patterson,  A  boycott  had 
been  instituted  against  the  company *s  product ; 
and  the  unions  were  not  only  fighting  the 
comi^any  but  having  internal  quarrels.  With 
concessions  from  both  sides  the  difficulty  was 
amicably  settled.  fl 

The  board  heli>ed  settle  the  great  teamsters 
strike  in  Boston  at  a  time  when  the  trouble 
threatened  to  disorganize  the  industries  of 
New  England.  It  compounded  the  nine 
months'  war  at  the  Union  Iron  Works  at  San 
F'rancisco,  which  had  shattered  the  iron  trade 
of  the  Coast,  And  forthwith  it  had  to  turn  to 
the  complicated  quarrel  in  the  paper-making 
trade,  which  bade  fair  to  stop  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  country's  paper  production  and 
leave  the  newspapers  with  but  ten  days' 
supply  on  hand. 

The  makers  of  print  paper  had  fought  their 
way  down  from  seventy-two  hours  a  week  to 
sixty-five,  and  were  agitating  for  shorter  hours 
still,  when  one  of  the  great  paper  companies 
raised  wages,  it  is  said,  to  $24,50  a  week,  for 
seven  days  of  eight  hours  each,  providing 
that  no  man  need  work  on  the  seventh  day 
against  his  will.  The  local  unions  accepted 
but  at  once  came  a  protest  from  the 
other  large  company,  and  the  president  of  a  _ 
great  labor  organization  went  hot-foot  ioM 
order  the  workmen  back  to  the  sixty-five 
hours :  he  refused  to  sanction  work  on  Sun- 
day.    Here  was  a  quarrel  between  trust  and 
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trust,  as  well  as  between  trust  and  unkm.  A 
conference  was  held  at  Mr.  Easley's  office. 
It  was  arranged  that  the  manu&cturers  shall 
submit  an  agreement  to  the  unions  in  May,  as 
soon  as  the  agents  sent  out  by  the  Federation 
have  reported  on  the  necessity  of  Sunday 
work.  The  recent  coal  strike  was  similarly 
l^evented.  The  two  sides  agreed  to  a  thirty- 
day  postponement  to  consider  the  question. 
This  sums  up  the  work  of  the  Industrial 
Department  to  date.  It  has  helped  to 
arbitrate  every  important  strike  or  threatened 
strike  since  its  very  inception.  Now  it  is  or- 
ganizing permanent  auxiliaries  in  Boston, 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  and  also  working 
out  a  scheme  of  educational  work  which  will 
tend  to  prevent  strikes  by  getting  at  causes. 
The  committee  is  a  great  human  machine, 
wisely  and  ably  removing  one  of  the  costliest, 
bitterest  obstacles  to  industrial  well-being. 
And  its  first  months'  activity  has  abundantly 
justified  its  existence. 

THE  nfDUSTRIAL  REVOLITTION  IN  A  NUT-SHBLL 

IN  a  recent  census  bulletin  on  manufactures, 
an  interesting  general  view  is  given  of  the 
manufacturing  progress  made  between  1850 
and  1900.  Within  that  half -century,  according 
to  the  best  summary  that  the  census  office  can 
make,  the  number  of  wage-earners  was  multi- 
plied by  $}i;  their  wages  by  10;  and  the 
value  of  the  product  by  13.  The  increase  of 
product  was  greater  than  the  increase  of  wages, 
and  the  increase  of  wages  was  nearly  twice  as 
great  as  the  increase  in  the  number  of  wage- 
earners.  This  being  translated  means  the  de- 
vel<^iment  of  machinery  in  that  half-century ; 
for  it  is  set  down  in  this  same  bulletin  that  the 
dpparent  value  of  the  average  wage-earner's 
product  has  increased  from  if  1,065  ^^  1850,  to 
$2^51  in  1900.  If  this  be  true,  or  near  the 
truth,  a  workman  in  a  factory  (the  average  of 
all  workmen)  now  turns  out  2}i  times  as  valu- 
able a  product  as  his  predecessor  did 
fifty  years  ago.  Since  all  sorts  of  manu- 
bctures  have  been  reckoned  in  this  gigantic 
average^and  since  the  value  of  very  many  manu- 
factured articles  is  much  less  per  piece  than  it 
was  in  1850,  this  generalization  is  astounding. 
Here  you  may  put  your  finger  on  the  very  cen- 
tral cause  of  our  industrial  rise.  It  is  a  ma- 
chine^nade  progress.  But  men  made  the 
madiines  and  men  run  them. 
Tbetableof  the  growth  of  our  manufactures 


by  decades  and  in  detail  shows  some  interest- 
ing general  facts.  The  rate  of  increase  in  the 
number  of  establishments,  in  their  capital,  in 
the  number  of  workmen,  in  wages — in  every- 
thing— ^was  smaller  during  the  decade  1870- 
1880  than  during  any  other  decade  of  the  half- 
century  ;  and  in  almost  every  respect  the  most 
rapid  rate  of  increase  was  during  the  decade 
1 880-1 890.  It  was  during  that  decade  that 
our  greatest  rate  of  progress  was  made,  results 
of  which  did  not  ba:ome  so  obvious  till  the 
last  ten  years. 

But  this  single  fact  that  the  output  of  the 
average  wage-earner  in  our  factories  increased 
in  half-a-century  in  value  2}i  times — this  is 
the  story,  in  short,  of  our  industrial  revolution. 
While  the  number  of  wage-earners  was  multi* 
plied  by  5>^,  the  wages  were  multiplied  by  10 
— proof  that  the  gain  has  gone  very  largely 
into  wages.  This  is  the  story,  in  brief,  of  our 
revolution,  also  in  the  condition  of  skilled  labor- 
ers, and  it  explains  why  the  skilled  American 
workman  leads  the  world. 

THE  VISIT  OF  LORD  KELVIN 

LORD  KELVIN'S  present  visit  to  the 
United  States  recalls  the  pleasant  fact 
that  in  1876  (he  was  then  Sir  William  Thom- 
son) he  was  a  judge  at  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition at  Philadelphia.  In  that  capacity  he 
examined  the  first  telephone  of  Professor 
Alexander  Graham  Bell.  Every  other  physi- 
cist had  thought  the  device  but  a  toy,  for  its 
tone  was  feeble  because  it  was  not  then  rein- 
forced by  the  Blake  carbon  button.  Sir  Wil- 
liam gave  the  invention,  just  as  it  stood,  his 
unqualified  and  enthusiastic  indorsement ;  and 
this  was  the  first  encouragement  of  authority 
received  by  the  struggling  inventor.  He  hais 
watched  with  the  keenest  interest  the  enor- 
mous development  of  American  electrical  in- 
dustry, and  has  served  as  consulting  engineer 
in  planning  the  huge  installation  at  Niagara 
Falls  for  the  long-distance  transmission  of 
current. 

As  electrical  engineer  to  the  Atlantic 
cables  of  1857-8  and  1865-6,  he  invented  the 
mirror  galvanometer  and  the  siphon  recorder, 
which  render  perfectly  legible  the  feeble 
pulses  which  beat  beneath  the  ocean.  His 
reflecting  quadrant  and  absolute  electrometers 
have  brought  a  new  accuracy  to  the  labora- 
tories and  workshops  of  the  world.  To  navi- 
gation he  has  contributed  inestimable  boons. 
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first,  a  compass  of  utmost  trustworthiness 
built  of  several  thin  parallel  needles  poised  in 
silk  netting,  and  a  sounding  machine  of  un- 
approached  ingenuity.  He  is  likeviise  the 
devisor  of  the  absolute  scale  of  tempera- 
ture. 

But  an  enumeration  of  Lord  Kelvin's  great 
contributions  to  science  would  fill  many 
pages;  he  is  the  foremost  living  physicist. 
He  has  had  a  wonderful  record  as  a  teacher, 
too ;  he  held  the  post  of  Professor  of  Physics 
at  Glasgow  fi:>r  fifty-three  years. 

DR.  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE 

LET  us  praise  good  men  while  they  live, 
for  after  they  are  dead  we  cannot  i>ay 
them  any  debts  of  gratitude.  This  was  the 
admirable  sentiment  that  Dr,  Edward  Everett 
Hale\s  neighbors  and  friends  (who  are  coexten- 
sive with  the  whole  population)  displayed  when 
they  celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday  in  Bos- 
ton in  April.  The  author  of  "The  Man 
Without  a  Country/'  and  many  other  books, 
preacher,  editor,  organizer  of  many  forces  for 
humanitarian  work,  eminent  citizen,  lover  of 
his  fellows,  he  has  shown  the  versatility  of  the 
great  men  of  former  generations.  He  is  the 
most  eminent  preacher  now  living  among 
us ;  but  it  is  not  only  nor  chiefly  as  preacher, 
nor  as  author,  nor  as  lecturer,  that  he  has  w^on 
the  personal  regard  of  the  whole  patriotic  and 
intelligent  population,  but,  rather  as  a  man  who 
has  given  his  long  life,  unhastingand  unresting 
to  the  unselfish  service  of  mankind. 
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imrESTraG  m  democratic  development 

THE  article  in  this  number  of  The 
World's  Work  about  Southern  edu- 
cational needs  and  opportunities  makes  perti- 
nent a  word  of  applause  for  the  extraordinary 
educational  awakening  in  several  Southern 
States — in  North  Carolina  in  particular.  The 
educational  leaders  are  holding  meetings  in 
the  several  important  towns,  at  which  Gov- 
ernor Aycock,  *'the  educational  governor" 
speaks  with  directness  and  force  of  free  edu- 
cation for  all  the  people  as  the  foundation  of 
social  progress.  At  a  meeting  of  this  kind  at 
Greensboro,  early  in  April,  the  citizens  of  the 
town  subscribed  more  than  ?4,ooo  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  schools  in  the  neighboring 
rural  school  districts  on  condition  that  these 
school  districts  levy  a  special  local  school  tax 
that  will  yield  a  like  amount.  On  the  same 
condition  the  General  Educaticn  Board  appro- 
priated a  like  amount — the  money  to  be  spent 
through  the  local  school  machinery.  Thus 
these  moral  districts  that  help  themselves, 
receive  double  help— first  fron:i  their  tow^n* 
neighbors  and  then  from  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board  whose  headquarters  are  in  New 
York ;  and  it  comes  about  that  the  long-neg- 
lected country  schools  in  the  neigh borhtNxl  of 
the  Revolutionary  battlefield  of  Guilford  Court 
House  receive  an  impetus  in  a  way  that  shows 
the  unity  of  the  whole  country  in  its  purpose 
to  build  up  American  citizenship  wherever  for 
any  reason  it  has  lagged  behind  in  its 
training. 
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THE    LARGE    FACTS    THAT    SHOW   THE    SHIFTING    OF   CONTROL    FROM 
LONDON  TO  NEW  YORK— GIGANTIC   PREPARATIONS   FOR  THE  CHANGE 

In  thii  place  in  Thi  World'  s  Work,  there  appcttrs  every  month  an  article  ia  which  aomit  timely  and  vital  subject  of  the 

financial  world  it  taken  up] 


A' 


MOMENTOUS  readjustment  of  the 
world's  financial  relations  is  at  hand. 
The  problem  of  dealing  with  it  over- 
|K>wers  all  other  considerations  of  commerce 
today.  New  York  feels  that  the  time  is  not 
remote  when  she  will  become  the  banking 
centre  of  the  nations,  A  very  few  years  ago 
the    United    States    was    dependent     upon 


Europe  for  the  development  of  her  resources. 
She  is  now  paying  her  debts  at  a  speed  un- 
precedented in  all  history,  so  that  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  it  cannot  be  more  than  a  few  years 
before  this  nation  will  be  the  workFs  creditor. 
But  to  displace  England  as  the  commercial 
mistress  of  nations  and  to  uproot  London's 
financial  supremacy  will  require  a  great  strug- 
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gle  Preparations  for  the  strife  and  the  vic- 
tory the  great  ''generals  of  industry"  foresee 
are  proceeding  upon  gigantic  proportions. 
New  tools  of  international  exchange  are  being 
hammered  into  shape.  Titan-like  machinery 
for  the  utilization  of  enormous  masses  of  capi- 
tal is  being  invented.  It  is  to  be  a  history- 
making  competition  between  products,  meth- 
ods and  brains. 

Walter  Bagehot  says  that  London  super- 
seded Paris  as  the  clearing  house  of  Europe 
because  of  an  infinitesimal  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  the  French  bank  note.  The  balance 
hung  so  critically  that  this  tiny  thread  de- 
cided the  question  of  future  supremacy. 
England  notified  the  nations  that  a  pound 
sterling,  no  matter  where  purchased,  would 
be  worth  so  many  grains  of  gold  in  London. 
That  made  London  the  banker  for  the  world. 
Becoming  banker,  it  was  easy  to  spread  her 
trade  among  all  nations.  Her  manufacturers 
were  the  most  skilful  and  enterprising  in  the 
world,  and  her  ships  carried  her  products  to 
every  harbor.  England  became  the  creditor 
of  the  world.  Realizing  that  her  position  as 
creditor  would  not  be  secure  unless  she 
assisted  in  developing  the  resources  of  the 
world,  she  invested  her  surplus  capital  in 
foreign  countries  and  became  the  world's 
great  lending  nation. 

In  all  these  years  of  British  preeminence 
the  United  States  was  never  thought  of  as  a 
leading  financial  power.  But  when  the 
smoke  of  the  Spanish  War  had  cleared  away 
this  nation  was  discovered  to  be  possessed  of 
wondrously  rich  colonies  upon  which  to  base 
a  promising  trade  with  the  Far  East.  A  few 
months  later,  when  the  international  balance 
sheets  for  1898  were  footed  up,  it  was  found 
that  the  United  States  had  for  the  first  time 
in  her  history  exported  more  manufactured 
goods  than  she  imported,  and  had  sold  to  the 
world  in  that  year  $600,000,000  more  than 
she  bought.  Here  was  a  tremendous  new 
commercial  factor,  leaping  into  distinction 
almost  at  a  bound.  Phenomenal  exportations 
continued  through  1899,  1900  and  1901. 
The  flood  of  sales  abroad  gives  every  evi- 
dence of  continuing  unabated,  except  when, 
as  is  now  the  case  temporarily,  an  extraordi- 
nary domestic  demand  for  manufactures  af- 
fects the  markets  abnormally^  and  somewhat 
checks  exportation. 

Since  1890  there  has  been  a  steady  decline 


in  England's  financial  importance.  From 
18 18  until  1890  receipts  from  her  manufac- 
tures, revenues  from  her  carrying  trade,  divi- 
dends upon  her  foreign  investments  and  com- 
missions to  her  bankers  upon  exchange 
remittances  sent  such  a  tide  of  money  to 
London  that  England  was  securely  fortified 
against  a  continual  excess  of  imports  over 
exports.  But  now  English  manufacturers 
are  staggering  under  the  pitiless  tyranny  of 
the  trade  union.  Stubborn  conservatism  and 
false  economics  prevent  the  installation  of 
labor-saving  devices  in  factories.  England's 
bankers  throughout  the  world,  believing  them- 
selves irrefragably  secure  in  their  preemi- 
nence, have  bfecome  careless  and  even  con- 
temptuous, it  is  reported,  in  the  treatment  of 
foreign  patrons.  Exchange  upon  London  is 
made  to  carry  all  that  the  traffic  will  bear. 
Merchants  of  all  nations  are  groaning  and 
crying  for  relief.  England's  commerce  mean- 
while has  stood  comparatively  still.  In  1900 
she  bought  about  $500,000,000  more  than 
she  did  in  1890,  while  she  sold  but  $200,- 
000,000  more.  The  United  States,  in  con- 
trast, bought  only  $60,000,000  more  than  in 
1890,  while  she  sold  an  excess  of  $525,- 
000,000. 

The  overwhelming  balance  of  trade  the 
United  States  has  been  accumulating  in  these 
years  has  been  neutralized  by  the  fact  that 
ours  is  still  a  debtor  nation.  Great  Britain 
has  drawn  tribute  from  the  world  upon  her 
loans  and  investments.  But  in  1900  the 
United  Kingdom  bought  from  the  world 
$1,000,000,000  more  than  she  sold.  Let  it 
be  true  that  English  investments  in  foreign 
countries  aggregate  $10,000,000,000,  as  has 
been  estimated.  It  is  not  possible  that  the 
total  dividends  upon  this  amount,  added  to 
the  revenues  from  her  carrying  trade  and  the 
commissions  of  her  bankers,  will  yield  $1,000,- 
000,000.  The  conclusion  is  irresistible  that 
England  has  been  paying  out  of  her  principal. 

For  five  years  the  United  States  has  sold 
an  annual  average  of  $500,000,000  more 
than  she  has  bought.  Experts  figure  that  in 
1898  there  were  $2,000,000,000  of  foreign 
money  invested  in  this  country.  Dividends 
upon  this  sum  will  not  yield  a  shadow  of 
$500,000,000  annually.  There  is  no  possible 
question  that  this  nation  has  been  liquidating 
its  obligations  abroad.  Our  securities  have 
been  coming  home.    Dividends  our  railroads 
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have  hitherto  i>aid  to  Europe  are  being  paid 
to  investors  here.  The  United  States  will 
ere  long  cease  paying  to  the  foreign  world  a 
rent  upon  its  own  prosperity.  It  will  not 
take  an  annual  $500,000,000  any  great  length 
of  time  to  amount  to  $2,000,000,000.  even 
subtracting  interest  charges.  The  world  will 
soon  owe  money  to  New  York,  as  it  has 
owed  it  to  London  heretofore.  The  mer- 
chant in  Singajxjre  owing  a  bill  in  New  York 
will  remit  New  York  exchange  instead  of 
London  exchange  as  now.  The  nations  will 
settle  their  balances  through  the  banks  of 
New  York, 

These  New  York  banks  themselves  have 
enjoyed  phenomenal  growth  during  the  last 
decade.  This  city  is  now  unquestionably  the 
clearing  house  of  the  United  States,  The 
average  daily  deposits  of  the  clearing  house 
banks  of  New  York  amounted  in  1890  to 
about  $400,000,000 ;  in  190 1  they  were 
about  $1,000,000,000.  The  non-clearing- 
house banks  now  have  about  $8o»ooo,ooo  de- 
posits; the  savings  banks  of  the  State>  $1,- 
131,000,000 — more  than  double  the  amount 
in  1890,  all  practically  subject  to  the  city. 
The  trust  companies  have  $969,000,000, 
against  scarcely  a  third  of  that  sum  ten 
years  ago.  Granting  duplications,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  these  deposits  represent  more 
than  $2,'ooo,ooo,ooo  available  for  investment 
— the  greatest  amount  of  money  accumulated 
in  one  place  in  so  short  a  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Observe,  too,  the  comparative 
increase  in  the  transactions  of  the  New  York 
and  London  clearing  houses.  In  1 890^  each 
of  these  cities  cleared  about  $37,000,000,000. 
In  1 90 1,  London  exchanges  amounted  to 
only  $46,000,000,000,  while  New  York  leaped 
to  the  startling  figure  of  $79,000,000,000. 
Too  much  cannot  be  inferred  from  these 
clearing  house  figures,  but  they  are  significant. 
The  building  of  a  canal  across  the  American 
isthmus  will  make  New  York  geographically 
the  most  important  commercial  centre  in  the 
world.  Couple  this  with  the  probable  future 
trade  with  the  Far  East  and  the  compara- 
tive proximity  of  the  United  States  to 
that  market,  and  the  possibilities  before 
this  metropolis  will  be  still  more  strongly 
realized. 

Far-sighted  statesmen  and  financiers  know 
that  such  a  tremendous  bank  account,  so 
favorable  a  geographical  position,  and  such  a 
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trade  balance,  if  the  greatest  possibilities  are 
to  be  achieved,  must  be  complemented  by 
an  accommodation  of  our  banking  methods  to 
the  changed  opportunities  and  responsibilities. 
This  apparently  bewildering  problem  is  being 
met  with  the  same  ingenuity  as  devised  the 
industrial  combination  to  prevent  wasteful 
competition  in  processes  of  manufacture. 
Law}^ers  and  financiers  are  studying  the  vast 
question,  and  are  working  out  their  own 
salvation  without  aid  from  or  recourse  to  ■ 
legislation.  They  are  indeed  afraid  of  legis- 
lation,  and  would  prefer  to  adjust  matters  for 
themselves  uix>n  the  old-fashioned  doctrine 
that  "trade  makes  its  own  laws/' 

Events  have  moved  strikingly  in  this  direc- 
tion since  the  first  of  this  year.  On  New 
Year*s  day  it  was  announced  that  a  strong 
company  known  as  the  International  Banking  M 
Corporation  had  been  organized  and  a  special  ■ 
charter  granted  by  the  Connecticut  Legisla- 
ture. This  concern  has  been  capitalized  at 
$  10,000,000.  The  company  is  already  handling 
the  indemnity  China  is  paying  to  the  United 
States.  Branches  are  to  be  established  in 
the  Philippines,  in  South  America  and, 
eventually,  in  Europe.  Every  facility  will  be 
afforded  for  direct  remittance  to  New  York. 
Before  the  first  of  Febriiar)',  James  B.  Dill,  ■ 
the  corpcDration  lawyer,  had  ransacked  the  ' 
statute  books  of  New  Jersey  and  found  a  for- 
gotten law  which  permits  banking  institu- 
tions to  do  an  interstate  business.  Immedi- 
ately  two  interstate  trust  comjxinies  were  ■ 
formed.  The  ability  to  transact  an  interstate 
business  carries  with  it  ability  to  do  an  inter- 
national business.  Soon  another  trust  com- 
pany was  formed  to  acquire  a  controlling 
interest  in  banks  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  make  their  individual 
assets  available  (or  the  use  of  any  of  the 
cjthers.  This  was  bfit  a  step  toward  the 
formation  of  a  company  which  will  own  con- 
trol of  a  chain  of  banks  in  foreign  cities, 
making  it  possible  to  relay  accounts  from 
place  to  place. 

The  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  one  of  the 
great  financial  institutions  in  New  York,  has 
recently  secured  an  amendment  to  its  charter 
enabling  it  to  establish  branches  in  Manila, 
Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai.  With  this  com- 
pany is  allied  the  New  York  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  and  the  resources  of 
that  great  institution  may  be  expected  to  aid 
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development  of  this  foreign  business. 
Morton  Trust  Company,  with  which 
^sociated  the  interests  of  the  powerful 
►politan  Street  Railroad,  elected  as  its 
irer,  on  March  i,  Charles  A.  Conant, 
1  to  be  one  of  the  leading  experts  on 
n  banking  in  this  country.  The  ap- 
nent  undoubtedly  foreshadows  an  en- 
tient  of  the  company's  banking  facilities 
lude  this  alien  business.  In  his  report 
ibniary  29,  1902,  the  Superintendent  of 
I  of  New  York  State  recommended  that 
tate  laws  be  so  amended  that  financial 
itions  might  easily  branch  out  into  this 

•  activity.  The  recent  introduction  into 
ress  of  a  bill  permitting  branch  banking 
tional  institutions  is  another  mark  of  the 
ncy  toward  more  pliable  means  of  ex- 
;e.  The  bill  may  not  pass,  but  the 
ncy  is  obvious. 

is  little  known  that  several  New  York 
1  have  become  very  powerful  factors  in  in- 
ional  exchange  transactions  in  very  recent 
Men  have  been  employed  who  have 
red  the  very  intricate  principles  of 
age  proceedings.  These  experts  each 
ng  receive  cablegrams  from  correspond- 
n  each  European  capital  giving  current 
nge  quotations  upon  every  other  Euro- 
financial  centre.  Just  as  a  chess  player 
s  his  board,  these  men  then  study  the 
Y  markets  of  the  world,  seeking  to 
if  anything  can  be  gained  by  arbitrag- 
T  shifting  accounts  from  one  place  to 
er.  As  country  bankers  have  deposits 
w  York  and  Chicago,  these  great  New 
institutions  have  accounts  in  St.  Peters- 
Stockholm,  Paris,  London,  Berlin, 
la,  Brussels,  Antwerp  and  Hamburg. 
nstant  it  is  seen  that  a  slight  gain  can 
ide  by  shifting  accounts  or  by  shipping 
the  exchange  manager  in  New  York 
;  an  order  for  this  to  be  done.     The 

•  was  told  recently  by  an  oflficer  of  the 
nal  City  Bank — which  institution  has 
cally  revolutionized  foreign  exchange 
xis  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  few 
— that  that  bank  had  engaged  in  many 
ictions  involving  shipments  of  millions 
lars  in  gold  and  the  shifting  of  accounts 
ren  five  different  cities,  upon  which  the 
profit  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
f  dollars  a  million.  Every  dollar  in 
was  eagerly  seized.     To  make  solid  the 


foundation  upon  which  all  this  exchange 
business  with  New  York  is  done.  Congress  is 
now  considering  a  bill  providing  for  the  con- 
vertibility of  silver  into  gold  dollars.  The 
measure  has  been  favorably  reported  by  the 
committee  in  charge,  and  is  fostered  by  the 
far-sighted  men  who  are  striving  to  make 
our  financial  supremacy  secure  beyond  all 
peradventure. 

Another  factor  in  this  momentous  move- 
ment is  the  combination  of  banks  and  the 
harmonizing  of  financial  interests.  An  an- 
alysis of  the  directorates  of  the  leading  banks 
of  New  York  indicates  that  there  are  two  great 
chains  of  interests — that  led  by  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  &  Co.,  and  that  headed  by  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.  Following  these  houses,  it  may 
be  said,  the  finances  of  America  have  ranged 
themselves  for  the  struggle  with  England. 
These  two  establishments  are  combining  the 
industries  and  railroads  of  the  nation  into 
harmonious  integers.  They  are  making  pos- 
sible the  mobilization  of  fabulous  sums  of 
money,  so  much  so  that  the  head  of  one  of 
the  important  industrial  combinations  of  the 
country  said  in  a  speech  not  long  ago  that  the 
time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  financiers 
of  the  United  States  would  be  thinking  in 
thirteen  figures,  instead  of  the  ten  figures 
which  dazzle  the  mind  today.  Strong  and 
imposing  financial  machines  are  being  built 
which  can  organize  international  industrial 
schemes  and  energize  the  world's  banking 
facilities  with  the  thrift,  economy  and  enter- 
prise of  the  great  industrial  corporations  of 
the  United  States. 

Yet  if  this  becoming  a  creditor  nation  is  to 
mean  that  this  nation  is  to  receive  shipments 
of  gold  for  its  excess  of  exports,  her  suprem- 
acy cannot  last  long,  for  it  will  involve  the 
impoverishment  of  her  customers.  The  old 
mercantile  theories  of  political  economy  have 
died  their  deserved  death,  and  Americans  of 
statesman-like  point  of  view  realize  that  if 
New  York  is  to  become  the  international 
centre  of  finance,  the  horizon  of  our  financial 
life  must  be  tremendously  broadened.  It  is 
this  feeling  which  is  inciting  American  capital 
to  seek  foreign  investment.  The  resources 
of  other  nations  as  well  as  our  own  must  be 
developed.  As  the  tribute  from  these  nations 
for  the  use  of  our  capital  increases,  the  in- 
vestments must  be  enlarged.  There  can 
never  be  an  "European  Monroe  Doctrine" 
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inter|xised  against  American  capital.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  suggestion  of  an 
Austrian  minister  of  a  possible  European 
commercial  combination  against  the  United 
States,  for  a  statesman  must  know  that  this 
nation  could  not  long  retain  financial  preemi- 
nence unless  she  spent  a  large  portion  of  the 
profits  of  her  commerce  in  foreign  countries. 
Her  greatest  gain  would  result  if  she  should 
generate  an  electric  current  which  should 
galvanize  the  trade  and  industry  of  the 
whole  world. 

In  this  matter  of  foreign  investments  action 
since  the  first  of  this  year  has  been  stirring 
and  far  reaching.  In  February,  an  American 
syndicate  secured  endorsement  from  the  City 
Council  of  St.  Petersburg  of  a  plan  to  consoli- 
date the  street  railroads  of  that  city  and  to 
transform  them  into  a  trolley  system  —  a 
scheme  involving  some  $2S,cxx>,ooo.  Charles 
T.  Yerkes  and  his  American  confreres  have 
enlisted  American  millions  to  build  and  equip 
a  modern  underground  electric  traction  system 
in  the  city  of  London,  An  American  com- 
pany is  now  forming  which  will  bid  against  an 
existing  English  company  for  the  contract  to 
build  a  trolley  line  in  Shanghai,  China.  The 
British  Westinghouse  Company  is  rearing  a 
$5»ooo,ooo  plant  in  Manchester,  England,  to 
construct  electrical  machines  upon  American 
models,  and  American  capital  is  back  of  the 
whole  enterprise.  A  coterie  of  New  York 
bankers  organized  in  F'ebruary  the  British 
Railways  Development  Company,  which  is  to 
build  and  equip  trolley  lines  in  the  British 
Isles — and  turn  them  over  to  English  com- 
panies to  be  run  for  American  benefit,  The 
China  Development  Com|3any — an  American 
corporation,  fathered  by  William  Barclay  Far- 
sons,  the  well-known  civil  engineer— has  se- 
cured a  franchise  to  build  a  railroad  from 
Hankow  to  Canton,  China,  a  distance  of  700 
miles  through  country  hitherto  untrodden  by 
modern  ctmimercc,  a  section  offering  trade 
possibilities  well  nigh  incalculable.  The  engi- 
neer who  is  to  superintend  the  construction 
left  New  York  early  in  March. 

All  of  this  omits  mention  of  American  invest- 
ments now  being  made  extensively  in  Cuba, 
the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  Canada  and 
Mexico  Emphasis  must  also  be  placed  upon 
investments  Americans  are  making  in  ctmi- 
panics  and  institutions  not  under  American 
control  Tremendous  selling  of  foreign  securi- 
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ago  to  New  York  for  a  loan.     Great  Britain] 
has  conducted  a  considerable  part  of  the  Boer  J 
war    upon    money  borrowetl    in    New    York  J 
When    Germany    floated    her    last    loan   ofi 
300,ooo,0(X)  marks,  an  equi\^lent  of  the  en- 
tire sum  was  subscribed  in  New  York.     It  is 
true  that  the  whole  amount  was  not  allotted 
here,  but  the  evidence  was  unmistakable  that 
American  money  was  waiting  in  abundance! 
for  just  such  investment. 

The  nations  oi  the  world  are  today  plan* 
ning  the  most  gigantic  enterprises  ever  con- 
ceived by  the  mind  of  man.  Russia  will  soon 
begin  work  on  a  canal  connecting  the  Baltic 
and  the  Black  Seas,  France  ex]X*cts  to  build 
a  railroad  across  the  Sahara  Desert,  plunging 
into  the  heart  of  Africa.  Thoughtful  English- 
men talk  of  the  necessity  for  a  railroad  from 
Cairo  to  Cape  Town.  Germany  is  now  con- 
structing a  railroad  through  northern  Persia. 
Another  line  is  projected  from  Tunis  on  the 
Mediterranean^  eventually  terminating  at' 
Bombay,  India,  bringing  Brindisi,  in  Italy,  five 
days  nearer  tu  this  important  port  of  Eng- 
land's Indian  Empire.  Vast  sums  of  money' 
will  be  required  for  these  enterprises.  Ameri- 
can bankers  and  capitalists  are  watching  de- 
velopments most  closely,  and  will  be  qtuck  to 
i>ffer  America's  surplus  capital  forany  advanta- 
geous undertaking. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  what  is  actually 
being  done  to  elevate  New  York*s  financial 
importance*  Thinking  men  maintain  in  addi- 
ti<jn  that  our  financial  supremacy  will  rest  not 
alone  upon  the  superiority  of  American  goods, 
the  perfectitju  of  our  banking  methods,  and 
the  placing  of  foreign  investments.  America's 
trade  must  be  freer.  Reciprocity  agreements 
and  tariff  modifications  are  in  the  air.  Un- 
flinchable  protectionists  of  a  few  years  since 
are  *Mow  tariff'*  men  to-day.  The  port  of 
New  York  must  be  a  free  warehouse  port 
before  it  can  be  a  perfect  money  market. 
Financiers  and  statesmen  are  pondering  over 
the  problem  of  increasing  our  shipping.  All 
of  these  subjects  are  receiving  the  greatest 
attention  from  those  men  w^ho  are  stri\'ing 
most  persistently  and  intelligently  to  place 
the  United  States  in  command  of  the  com- 
mercial world. 
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THE   OIL  AND    SUGAR   .STuRK 

The  btUTS  o(  bujnne«t  are  from  tunriae  to  sunaeL     TIiua  in  tlie  winter  seaacm  ihe  &liop4  close  at  about  half  ptst  four  in  iHe  aftemooo, 

wKich  scemi  rather  early  (o  the  visjting  tourist.     Abrve   Oie  doors  the  Arabic  signs  nre  not.  as  one  would  naturally  itippcxe, 

the  names  rt(    ihe  proprietors,  Kil  qiiaLn'^ons  irwu  ibe  Koran*       However,  where  to    lew  of    the    people    can    read   or 
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AMERICA  AS   A    PEACEMAKER 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  THAT  MAY  GIVE  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONTROL  OF  THE 
BALANCE  OF  POWER— OUR  INDUSTRIAL  POTENCY  THE  SECRET  OF  EUROPE'S  DE- 
SIRE TO  MAKE  FRIENDS— NO  OTHER  NATION  SO  GREAT  IN  LATENT  STRENGTH- 
NEW    PHASES   OF   EXPANSION   THAT   PROMISE   BENEFITS   TO   ALL   THE   WORLD 

BY 

FREDERIC   EMORY 

ailBP  OP  THK   BUREAU   OP   FOREIGN   COMMERCE,   DEPARTMENT  OF   STATE 


TO  the  "  Pan-European  chorus  of  good- 
will" toward  the  United  States, 
which  was  noted  in  the  March  num- 
ber of  The  World's  Work,  the  voice  of 
Austria-Hungary  has  been  added  in  the  an- 
nouncement that  she  intends  to  raise  her 
diplomatic  representative  at  Washington  to 
the  rank  of  ambassador.  This  is  generally 
taken  to  mean  that  that  empire  has  aban- 
doned the  project  of  a  commercial  combina- 
tion against  the  United  States,  which  it  is 
said  to  have  originated,  and  has  fallen  into 
line  with  the  other  Powers  in  the  new  policy 
of  condliation  and  amicable  adjustment  of 
differences.  Europe,  therefore,  may  now  be 
said  to  be  practically  unanimous  in  substitut- 
ing cordiality  for  the  lukewarmness  or .  more 
or  less  open  hostility  with  which  our  sudden 
and  dramatic  rise  as  a  World  Power  was  at 
first  rq^arded. 

CAUSES  OF  EUROPE'S  CHANGE  OF  FRONT 

The  reason  for  this  about  face  is  to  be  found 
in  a  clearer  and  more  general  recognition  by 
foreign  Governments  of  the  immense  potential- 
ity of  the  United  States  in  industry  and  trade, 
and  of  the  further  fact  that  this  potentiality 
may,  perhaps,  be  converted  by  courtesy  and 
tact  from  a  serious  menace  into  an  amicable 
and  beneficent  force.  On  the  one  hand, 
Europe  perceives  that  our  expansion  has  no 
political  significance  other  than  that  which  in- 
evitably attaches  to  the  spread  of  our  industrial 
and  commercial  interests  in  other  lands,  and 
the  American  people,  so  far  from  being  covet- 
ous of  more  territory  or  eager  to  play  an  ad- 
venturous part  in  the  world's  affairs,  are  genu- 
inely concerned  as  to  whether  they  may  not 
already  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  safety  for 
their  cherished  institutions  in  undertaking  re- 


sponsibilities which  are  foreign  to  their  tradi- 
tional policy  of  isolation.  On  the  other  hand, 
Europe  appreciates  no  less  strongly  the  fact 
that  the  giant  forces  at  our  cofnmand  might 
easily  be  set  in  motion  with  disastrous  results 
for  any  opponent  if  our  material  interests  were 
seriously  threatened. 

The  easy  victory  won  by  us  over  Spain 
would  have  but  little  significance  to  Euro^Dcan 
statesmen,  had  it  not  served  to  bring  sharply 
to  their  attention  the  underlying  forces  which 
made  it  ix)ssible.  Until  then,  Old  World  di- 
plomacy has  regarded  us  as  a  more  or  less  neg; 
ligible  quantity — an  idea  encouraged  by  our 
strict  adhesion  for  more  than  a  century  to  the 
l)olicy  of  avoidance,  so  far  as  possible,  of  en- 
tanglement in  European  disputes  and  jealous- 
sies. 

When  the  Old  World  Powers  had  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  their  surprise  at  our  un- 
looked-for emergence,  those  that  had  been 
engaged  in  parceling  out  the  globe  among 
themselves  naturally  sought  to  ascertain 
the  origin  and  to  gauge  the  dimensions 
of  the  new  world-force.  They  found  the- 
explanation  not  in  the  growth  of  the  mili- 
tary spirit,  nor  in  the  size  of  our  army  and 
navy,  but  in  our  vast  industrial  resources  and 
equipment,  producing  much  more  than  we 
could  consume,  which  necessarily  forced  us 
out  into  the  world  to  seek  new  channels  of 
onsumption,  and  when  found,  to  keep  them 
oj)en  to  our  trade.  It  was  not  long  before 
Europe  awoke  to  the  fact  that,  in  spite  ol 
hostile  tariffs  and  of  higher  transportation 
charges,  with  no  merchant  marhie  to  six^ak 
of,  we  had  so  effectually  mastered  econom} 
of  production  that  we  were  able  to  compete 
with  it  in  trade  at  its  very  doors.  It  was  evi- 
dent to  the  more  far-sighted  that  a  nat-''^-* 
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which  ccmld  do  this  possessed  exceptional 
means  of  commanding  resj^ect.  The  con- 
ditions of  modern  warfare  involve  such  heavy 
expenditure  and  so  much  trained  energy  and 
technical  skill  that  the  country  having  the 
longest  purse  and  the  greatest  measure  of  in- 
dustrial  efficiency  must,  other  things  being 
equal,  take  the  highest  rank  as  a  possible 
belligerent*  A  nation's  military  strength  is 
gauged  nowadays  by  its  proficiency  in  the 
arts  of  jx^ace.  It  is  not  the  size  of  its  bat- 
tahons  nor  their  fighting  qualities  which  de- 
termine the  final  issue  so  much  as  the  ability 
to  support  a  protracted  struggle.  A  striking 
example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  course  of  the 
Boer  war.  A  mere  handful  of  Dutch  farm- 
ers have  kept  the  w^hole  military  strength 
that  Great  Britain  could  throw  into  their 
country  at  bay  for  more  than  two  years. 
Had  England  not  possessed  the  accumulated 
wealth,  the  variety  of  resources  she  has,  she 
must  have  retired  from  the  struggle  months 
ago.  On  the  other  hand,  had  not  the  Boers 
been  the  frugal  people  they  are,  with  all  they 
need  to  support  them  in  the  country  in  which 
they  are  operating,  they  must  have  been 
wiped  out  long  since.  In  each  case,  it  is 
economic  efficiency  that  has  prolonged  the  war. 

WUY    WE    ARE    CONSIDERED    FORMIDABLE 

The  economic  efficiency  of  the  United 
States  has  been  shown  to  be  so  great,  so 
varied,  so  resourceful,  and  in  the  war  with 
Spain  it  demonstrated  its  capacity  to  support 
large  military  oj>erations  with  ease  in  so  strik* 
ing  a  manner,  that  the  impression  made  upon 
Euroi^ean  statesmen  has  steadily  deepened. 
Europe  has  been  termed  an  armed  camp.  It 
was  but  natural  that  the  api:>earance  upon  the 
scene  of  a  yt»ung,  lusty  Power,  with  an  equip- 
ment in  material  resuurces  such  as  no  other 
nation  possessed  and  a  sturdy  population  of 
nearly  80,000,000  to  draw  from,  should  at 
once  raise  the  question  of  its  capabilities  as  a 
possibly  militant  force.  If  we  had  neither  a 
large  army  nor  a  great  navy,  it  was  seen  that 

Lwe  had  ample  means  and  all  the  mechanical 
requirements  for  creating  both  and  for  sup- 
porting them  longer  than  any  other  nation 
could,  except  perhaps  Great  Britain.  The 
rapid  progress  of  our  trade  all  over  the  worlds 
it  was  doubtless  argued  by  European  states* 
men,  was  bound  to  create  American  interests 
abroad  so  great  and  so  vital  to  our  continued 
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prosperity  that  we  w^ould  of  necessity  be 
compelled  to  promote  and  protect  them.  It 
might  easily  be  that  collisions  would  result 
where  our  interests  crossed  those  of  some 
other  Power  or  group  of  Powers.  In  that 
event,  we  should  be  formidable  as  an  enemy,  J 
immensely  valuable  as  a  friend.  I 

As  a  rule,  even  the  most  enlightened  Gov-  I 
ernments  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  cu!ti\'ate 
a  country  unless  it  is  worth  cultivating. 
Europe  has  discovered  that  the  United  States 
is  well  worth  cultivating ;  hence  the  general 
eagerness  to  bring  about  such  a  rapproche- 
ment as  would  create  an  atmosphere  of 
friendliness,  to  borrow  the  happy  phrase  used 
recently  by  Ambassador  White  at  Berlin,  in 
which  it  would  be  easier  to  adjust  any  differ- 
ences that  may  arise.  This  view  of  recent 
exhibitions  of  a  desire  to  conciliate  the 
United  States  does  not  necessarily  imply  any 
imputation  upon  the  sincerity  of  the  advances 
that  are  being  made.  Friendships  between 
nations,  as  between  individuals,  must  be 
based  upon  mutual  respect,  and  Europe,  hav- 
ing learned  to  respect  us  as  a  nation  grown 
to  man's  estate,  extends  the  hand  to  us  as  an 
equal  with  whom  it  wishes  to  deal  amicably 
if  it  can.  There  have  not  been  wanting  mis* 
chief  makers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
who  have  sought  to  attribute  to  this  or  that 
Power  a  deep-seated  hostihty  towa^rd  us,  or  a 
spirit*  of  blustering  arrogance  on  our  part 
toward  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  recent 
manifestations  of  good-will  by  nations  sup- 
posed to  be  inimical  and  our  frank  and  cordial 
acceptance  of  them  have,  therefore,  been  of 
great  value  in  clearing  the  air  and  dissipating 
the  miasma  of  international  jealousy  and  su^^ 
picion.  fl^H 

OUR   RESOURCES    COMPARED    WITH     THOSE    G^M 
RIVAL    POWERS  I 

It  is  of  interest  just  here  to  take  stock  of  f 
the  elements  of  our  strength  in  material  re- 
sources which  have  made  so  profound  an  im- 
pression upon  the  world.  From  United  States 
Treasury  returns  and  MulhalFs  Dictionary  of 
Statistics  (edition  of  1899)  the  wealth  of  the 
chief  industrial  nations  may  be  stated  ap- 
proximately as  follows : 

THE  WEALTH  OF  NATIONS  I 

WBALTU        WIALTH    " 
TOTAL       fKR  CAMTA 

United  States .....,•*.*»,.....,  ,194^100,000,000  $t^%%M 

United  Kingdom....... .*.....  57^450,000,000  1^469.^6 

France , ,.*.  47,150^^000,000  i,aj6.t5 

Gtnsany*,* j9,vBo,ooo,joeo  ?9^*^^ 
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The  United  States  Treasury  statement  of 
revenue  and  debt  of  the  four  countries  under 
review  makes  the  following  showing : 

THE  INCOMES  AND  DEBTS  OF  NATIONS 

PER  CAPITA  PER  CAPITA 
REVENUE       DEBT 

United  States ^.78  $1452 

United  Kingdom 14.26  74-^^3 

Knnce i7-95  150.61 

Gennany 8.39  9.96 

It  should  be  noted  that  Germany,  which 
has  a  much  lower  debt  than  ours,  was  not  called 
upon,  as  we  were  to  bear  the  cost  of  a  great 
war,  the  expenditure  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  having  been  defrayed  by  the  indemnity 
exacted  from  France. 

As  long  ago  as  1896,  according  to  Mulhall, 
the  value  of  the  output  of  manufactures  in 
the  United  States  was  more  than  double  that 
of  Great  Britain's  long  established  industries, 
and  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  manu- 
facturing product  of  all  Europe.  The  figures 
reduced  to  our  currency  are : 

MANUFACTURED   PRODUCTS  OF  THE  NATIONS 

United  States ^,635,670,000 

All  Europe 17.373.405,000 

United  Kingdom 4,^63 ,054.000 

France 2,c>cxj,434,ooo 

Gennany 3,357,SS5,ooo 

The  United  States  Census  returns  give  the 
gross  \'alue  of  manufactured  products  of  this 
country  in  1900  as  being  over  $13,000,000,- 
000,  an  increase  of  39  per  cent,  over  the  gross 
value  in  1890. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  of  course,  that 
the  exports  of  the  European  countries,  <ire,  in 
the  main,  the  product  of  their  manufacturing 
industries,  while  ours  are  still  most  largely 
agricultural ;  but  the  fact  that  we  continue  to 
furnish  the  people  of  Europe  with  the  bulk  of 
their  imported  food  supplies  and  vast  quanti- 
ties of  raw  materials  serves  only  to  emphasize 
the  superior  strength  of  our  position.  The 
country  which  can  feed  and  clothe  itself  more 
generously  than  any  other,  and  nevertheless 
spare  $940,000,000  worth  of  the  products  of 
the  soil  to  send  abroad,  can  obviously  stand 
the  strain  of  war  far  better  than  any  of  the 
nations  that  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
the  outside  world  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 
We  are  still  and  shall  probably  long  remain 
the  chief  granary  of  Europe,  and  the  nation 
which  suspended  commercial  intercourse  with 
us  would  inevitably  suffer,  even  though  it  con- 
tinued to  obtain  supplies  from  us  through  the 
medium  of  a  neutral  Power. 

Coal  and  iron  are  regarded  as  the  bases  of 


modern  industry,  and  in  the  production  of 
these,  also,  we  are  far  in  the  lead  of  any  other 
country.  In  1899,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  for  1900, 
the  production  of  coal  in  the  United  States 
exceeded  for  the  first  time  that  of  Great 
Britain,  and  in  1900,  with  an  increased  output 
of  16,141,835  short  tons  over  the  preceding 
year,  the  lead  over  the  output  of  Great 
Britain  was  almost  exactly  doubled.  Besides 
mining  enough  for  our  own  consumption,  we 
are  sending  coal  abroad,  and  it  has  been  found 
to  be  so  satisfactory  for  steaming  purposes, 
that  its  export  to  Europe  is  likely  to  become 
an  important  factor  of  our  foreign  trade,  espe- 
cially as  our  own  consumption  of  coal  must 
diminish  with  the  increasing  use  of  petroleum 
as  fuel,  consequent  upon  the  development  of 
the  oil-wells  of  Texas  and  the  cheapening  of 
the  product. 

The  total  world's  production  of  pig  iron 
in  1900,  according  to  Mr.  James  M.  Swank, 
general  manager  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Associaton,*  was  40,400,000  long 
tons,  of  which  the  United  States  made  13,789,- 
242  tons,  or  fully  34  per  cent.,  and  the  total 
production  of  steel  was  about  27,200,000  tons, 
of  which  the  United  States  is  credited  with 
10,188,329  tons,  or  over  37  per  cent.  Eng- 
land, so  long  in  the  lead  in  the  production  of 
iron  and  steel,  has  fallen  far  behind  us,  as 
shown  by  the  following  figures : 


PKODHCTION    IN    iqOO 

OP   FI<;    I  RUN  STBBL 


IO,lIHS,329 
5,050,000 


United  States  (Ix)ne  tons) 13 ,789,242 

United  Kingdom  (Long  tons) i<i9o8,57o 

Excess  in  favor  of  the  United  States 4,880,672  5fi38»329 

Our  total  exports  of  iron  and  steel,  which 
include  locomotives,  car  wheels,  machinery, 
castings,  hardware,  saws  and  tools,  sewing 
machines,  stoves,  printing  presses,  boilers,  etc., 
amounted  in  1900  to  $129,633,480,  against 
$105,690,047  in  1899;  $82,771,550  in  1898, 
and  $62,737,250  in  1897.  Our  exports  of 
iron  and  steel  more  than  doubled  in  value  in 
the  four  years.  Our  exports  of  agricultural 
implements,  which  are  not  included  above, 
amounted  in  1890  to  $15,979,909,  against 
$13,594,524  in  T899,  $9,073,384  in  1898,  and 
$5,302,807  in  1897,  showing  an  increase  in 
value  of  more  than  threefold  in  the  four 
years. 

The  adequacy  and  cheapness  of  transporta- 
tion  facilities   are   important   elements   of  a 


***  Iron  and  Steel  at  the  Close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century;"  published  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1901. 
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country's  economic  strength,  and  in  railway 
mileage  and  in  interior  and  coastwise  naviga- 
tion, the  United  States  again  heads  the  list. 
The  total  length  of  railroads  in  operation  in 
this  country  in  1 900,  was  close  u^xin  195,000 
miles,  or  some  22,000  miles  in  excess  of 
Europe's  railroad  mileage  at  the  end  of  1899, 
and  nearly  41  per  cent,  of  the  total  estimated 
mileage  of  the  world.  Freight  rates  are  gen- 
erally conceded  to  be  much  cheaj^cr  than  in 
Euroi>e,  and  thus  with  unequaled  natural  and 
industrial  resources,  we  have  also  superior 
facilities  for  assembling  them  at  convenient 
points  with  the  least  burden  of  expense. 

ARE  WE  ABOUT  TO  CREATE  AN  OCEAN 
MARINE  ? 

The  weak  fxiint  in  our  armor  is  the  lack  of 
an  efficient  merchant  marine,  and  the  conse- 
quent dependence  upcm  other  naticms,  involv- 
ing a  large  annual  tribute  to  them  for  the 
shipping  needed  to  maintain  and  extend  our 
foreign  trade.  But,  as  Mr.  Swank  points  out, 
we  are  exceptionally  rich  in  iron  and  steel,  the 
essentials  of  modern  shipbuilding.  *'  No  other 
country,"  he  declares,  •*  possesses  in  such 
abundance  the  raw  materials  (and  also  cheap 
fuels)  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  as  the 
United  States ;  and  no  other  country  has  de- 
veloped a  more  skilful  or  more  enterprising 
class  of  iron  and  steel  makers  than  our  own/' 
A  German  economist,  Prof.  Von  Ilalle,  who 
recently  visited  our  larger  shipbuilding  plants, 
gives  them  high  praise  as  being  in  advance 
of  those  of  Europe  in  modern  technique  and 
**  the  most  perfect  apparatus  and  tools," 
enabling  them  to  turn  out  **  the  very  best 
quahty  of  work,'*  and  threatening  a  serious 
competition  with  the  German  yards.  The 
splendid  war  vessels  they  have  constructed,  not 
only  for  our  own  Government,  but  for  foreign 
Powers,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  our  supe- 
riority as  an  economical  producer  of  steel, 
combined  with  the  mechanical  ingenuity  and 
efficiency  they  have  shcnvn,  sh<iuld  enable  our 
shipwrights  to  build  better  and  cheaper  ves- 
sels for  the  merchant  service  than  can  be  pro- 
duced elsewhere.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
they  arc  only  awaiting  the  time  when  a  suffi- 
cient demand  shall  have  been  created  by  the 
removal  of  the  conditions  unfavorable  to  the 
investment  of  American  capital  in  the  carry- 
ing trade.  The  element  of  higher  wages  for 
labor  in  the  building  and  operating  of  ships 


will  probably  have  less  and  less  weight  as  a 
deterrent  to  such  investment,  as  the  fact 
becomes  more  widely  recognized  that  highly 
paid  skilled  labor,  with  the  aid  of  machinery, 
produces  more  cheaply  than  the  so-called 
pauper  labor  of  other  lands.  The  number  of 
men  employed  in  operating  a  ship,  moreover, 
is  already  being  reduced  by  the  introduction 
of  machinery  and  mechanical  appliances,  and 
it  may  be  expected  that  the  inventive 
faculty  which  has  wrought  such  w^onderftd 
economies  in  our  mills  and  workshops,  will 
bring  about  a  similar  SLiving  in  the  cost  of 
ocean  transportation. 

These  considerations  provide  another  and  a 
very  striking  illustration  of  the  value  of  a 
highly  developed  industrialism  as  the  basis  of 
military  strength.  In  the  extension  of  com* 
merce,  efficient  navies  are  the  surest  guaran- 
tees of  protection  and  unobstructed  growth. 
If  it  ever  came  to  a  trial  between  the  United 
States  and  any  other  Power  as  to  w^hich  should 
have  the  greater  navy,  it  would  seem  to  be 
clear,  from  the  foregi  nng  presentation  of  our 
unequalled  resources  for  building  vessels  of 
the  best  type,  that  in  the  long  run,  we  must 
win. 

CONTROL  OF  THE  BALANCE  OF  POWER 

Thus,  although  we  neither  are  nor  wish  to 
be  a  great  military  Power,  it  is  evident  that 
we  possess  abundant  means  of  asserting  and 
defending  our  interests  wherever  they  may  be 
assailed,  and  that,  consequently,  our  acquies- 
cence has  become  a  matter  of  the  first  imixjrt- 
ance  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  a  foreign 
policy  affecting  our  new  and  growing  stature 
in  the  world  by  any  one  of  the  stronger  na- 
tions of  Europe.  It  is  because  Europe  per- 
ceives in  us  the  rapidly  germinating  seeds  of 
the  same  "  irresistible  potency  **  in  pt^litical 
affairs,  that  Benjamin  Kidd,  in  his  "  Principles 
of  Western  Civilization  "  ascribes  to  us  **in  the 
economic  era  upon  which  we  are  entering," 
that  she  has  been  so  quick  to  exchange  a  neg- 
ligent regard  for  the  most  distinguished  con- 
sideration and  esteem.  Our  influence  thrown 
into  the  balance  of  any  momentous  question 
might  easily  tip  the  scale.  It  would  seem  to 
be  important,  therefore,  for  Euroi^e- — and  it  is 
evidently  so  considered  by  the  wiser  men 
among  her  rulers — to  remove  all  unnecessary 
causes  of  friction  and  to  establish  new  rela- 
tions with  us  on  a  basis  of  amity  and  concord 
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that  would  predispose  us  to  friendly  discus- 
sion of  differences  as  they  arise. 

THE    AMERICANIZATION    OF    EUROPE 

And  what  of  ourselves  ?  As  our  ability  to 
compete  in  foreign  markets  increases,  as  it 
doubtless  will  increase  indefinitely,  arc  we 
likely  to  push  our  advantage  to  extremes  and 
wage  commercial  war  without  quarter  upon 
the  other  industrial  nations,  with  the  possible 
result  of  political  complications  of  a  serious 
character?  Such  seems  to  be  the  ambition 
of  some  of  the  more  short-sighted  and  selfish 
among  us  who  imagine  that  we  are  industrially 
sufficient  unto  ourselves  and  can  crowd  the 
manufacturings  countries  to  the  wall  with  in- 
creasing profit  to  our  trade.  It  needs  but  a 
glance  at  actual  conditions  to  see  that  such 
a  policy  cannot  but  break  down  in  the 
end,  and  that  forces  are  at  work  in  the  con- 
trary direction  which  may  bring  about  a 
final  adjustment  that  would  make  us  the 
greatest  of  all  contributors  to  the  peace  of 
the  world 

Besides  the  obvious  folly  of  impairing  the 
purchasing  power  of  our  best  customer — and 
a  single  country  of  Europe,  Great  Britain, 
takes  from  us  nearly  three-fourths  of  our  sales 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  world — by  ruthlessly 
strangling  its  industrial  prosperity,  we  have  to 
consider  a  capitalistic  drift  from  our  shores  to 
those  of  other  countries  which  seems  certain 
to  alter  our  economic  relation  to  Europe 
materially  at  no  distant  date.  A  recent  con- 
sular report  is  highly  significant  of  the  impend- 
ing change.  Consul  McFarland,  writing  from 
Nottingham,  February  17,  1902,*  quotes  a 
newspaper  article  describing  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Works  at  Manchester,  as  showing 
notable  results  of  American  energy  and  tact 
in  stimulating  the  working  capacity  of  British 
labor.  The  Westinghouse  Company  of  Pitts- 
burg decided,  some  two  years  ago,  to  establish 
a  plant  in  England  for  the  manufacture  of 
electrical  apparatus.  Work  on  buildings  at 
Manchester,  to  cover  1 30  acres  of  ground,  was 
begun  in  the  spring  of  1901,  and  it  was  esti- 
mated by  British  builders  that  it  would  occupy 
several  years.  To  their  astonishment,  the 
buildings  are  already  completed  and  ready  for 
the  installation  of  machinery.  How  was  it 
done  ?  By  means  of  the  skilful  management 
and  "  drive  "  of  an  American  contractor,  aided 


by  a  staff  of  half  a  dozen  young  fellow-coun- 
trymen who  were  imbued  with  the  same  spirit. 
The  workmen,  all  British,  were  accustomed  to 
trade-union  limitations  as  to  quantity  of  work 
to  be  done  per  day,  but  this  restriction  was 
overcome  by  the  payment  of  higher  wages 
than  the  union  required.  The  British  limit 
for  bricklaying,  for  example,  was  400  bricks 
per  man  per  day,  but  the  Westinghouse  man- 
ager succeeded  in  establishing  an  average  of 
1,800  bricks  per  day,  with  a  maximum  of 
2,500  bricks  for  the  plainest  work.  With 
British  labor,  results  were  obtained  that,  we 
are  told,  "are  absolutely  unique  in  the  records 
of  British  industry." 

We  have  known  for  some  time  that  United 
States  manufacturers  were  establishing  plants 
in  Europe,  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of 
proximity  to  markets  and  saving  of  ocean 
transportation  charges,  and  in  the  Continental 
countries,  relief  from  high  customs  duties,  but 
it  was  believed  that  a  long  time  must  elapse 
before  European  labor  would  be  able  even  to 
approach  the  degree  of  efficiency  and  rapidity 
of  production  which  had  been  reached  in  the 
United  States.  What  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  Westinghouse  Company  at  Manchester, 
therefore,  is  a  revelation  to  us,  as  well  as  to 
Englishmen,  and  it  suggests  the  thought  that 
our  capital  and  energy  may  be  largely  em- 
ployed in  educating  European  labor  and  equip- 
ping European  industry  for  a  much  more 
strenuous  competition  with  ourselves  than 
would  have  been  possible,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  by  the  mere  imitation  of  our  methods 
and  the  adoption  of  our  labor-saving  machinery 
and  tools.  In  other  words,  if  we  Americanize 
Europe  in  industrial  production,  we  shall  no 
longer  enjoy  the  advantage  we  now  possess, 
of  a  greatly  superior  efficiency,  but  will  have 
to  compete  on  more  nearly  equal  terms. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  such  a  result 
would  be  calamitous  for  us.  On  the  contrary, 
it  might  be  distinctly  beneficial  in  diverting 
us  from  European  markets  in  which  too  great 
success  would  spell  ruin  for  countries  which 
now  buy  most  largely  from  us,  and  in  turning 
our  efforts  to  comparatively  undeveloped 
quarters  of  the  globe  offering  large  pros- 
pective markets  where  European  competition 
would  be  not  nearly  so  ix)tent  as  at  home. 
The  outcome  could  hardly  fail  to  be  a  gradual 
subsidence   of    the   European  fears   of    our 


*  See  Advance  Sheets  of  Consular  Reports^  March  14,  1902, 
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economic  supremacy  as  a  destructive  force, 
and  its  recognition  as  a  powerful  contributor 
to  the  regeneration  of  European  industry,  by 
the  infusion  of  those  qualities  which  have 
brought  us  so  suddenly  to  the  front. 

OUR  INDUSTRIAL  ASCENDANCY  A  PLEDGE 
OP  PEACE 

If  a  considerable  number  of  our  great 
manufacturing  firms  should  establish  plants 
abroad,  and  we  should  go  on  investing  large 
sums  in  commercial  enterprises,  street  rail- 
roads, steamship  lines,  and  other  public 
utilities  ill  Europe,  is  it  not  probable  that  our 
interests  would  at  length  become  so  inter- 
woven with  those  of  the  Old  World  countries 
that  we  would  be  exceedingly  loth  to  enter 
upon  any  line  of  action  that  might  threaten 
their  prosperity  ?  Mr,  Walter  F.  Ford,  in  an 
article  in  the  Coniempomr}*  Review,  for  March, 
1902,  asserts  that  the  United  States  is  already 
investing  an  annual  sum  of  approximately 
38450,000,000  in  Europe.  If  this  be  true, 
have  we  not  a  great  stake  in  the  preservation 
of  a  safe  equilibrium  there?  It  would  be  an 
inestimable  gain  to  humanity  if  our  admittedly 
vast  powder  should  be  controlled  and  directed 
to  such  ends  ;  in  other  w^rirds,  that  it  should 
be  converted   into   a   constantly    broadening 


agency  for  diffusing  throughout  the  world  the 
fruits  of  our  industry  and  enterprise,  and  for 
building  up  a  new,  more  vigorous  order  of  in- 
dustrialism in  countries  that,  but  a  little  w^hile 
ago,  seemed  given  over  to  stagnation  and 
decay  as  the  consequence  of  our  encroach- 
ment. Commercial  wars  would  become  very 
rare,  if  not  impossible,  when  the  whole  indus- 
trial world,  following  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States,  had  reached  the  common 
plane  of  efficient  production  in  the  lines 
especially  suited  to  the  particular  resources 
and  form  of  energy  which  each  country 
found  itself  best  able  to  exert,  and  of  free 
exchange  among  the  nations  of  their  special 
wares.  This  internationalization  of  produc- 
tion, as  it  has  been  termed,*  may  be  held  to 
be  visionary  and  improbable  of  realization, 
because  of  its  vastness  and  its  apparent  com- 
plexity, but  so  much  has  actually  been  accom- 
plished and  the  economic  tide  set  so  strongly 
in  that  direction,  that  it  would  seem  to  be 
but  a  question  of  time.  It  is  the  more  likely 
to  be  realized  because  it  does  not  depend 
upon  sentiment  or  prejudice,  or  even  upon 
the  preferences  of  a  particular  nation,  but  is 
the  natural  evolution  of  the  new  conditions 
created  by  the  industrial  ascendancy  of  the 
United  States, 


THE    REAL   SOUTHERN    QUESTION 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS    IN  THE   SOUTHERN   APPALACHIAN  RE^ 
GION  — A     DETAILED    STUDY    OF    LIFE    IN    TWO   TYPICAL  COUNTIES 


MUCH  as  has  been  written  about  the 
educational     needs    of     the    rural 
South,  the  definite  facts,  as  shown 
by  official  reports,  have  seldom  been  conveni- 
ently presented.     Still    less   often  have   the 
results  of  personal  investigation  been  made 
_  accessible.     The  facts  that  are  presented  here, 

■  we  fear,  make  dull  reading ;  but  two  imix>rtant 

■  general  conclusions  stand  out  that  are  easily 
I  grasped;  and  they  are  emphasized  because, 
I         in  a  measure  at  least,  they  show  just  what  the 

■  problem  is.    Inthe  ten  Southern  States  south 


of    the    Potomac   and   east     of    the    Missis- 
sippi  

( 1 )  Adult  white  illiteraey  is  as  great  as  it 
%vas  before  the  Civil  War;  and 

(2)  The  total  pubiie  sehool  expenditure  in 
these  States  is  five  cents  a  day  per  pupil  for 
only  eighty-seven  days  a  year. 

The  ten  States  south  of  the  Potomac  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi  contained  in  1900,  in 
round  numbers,  sixteen  and  a  half  millions  of 
people,  ten  and  a  half  millions  of  them  white 
and  sbc  millions  black.     In  these  States  there 


•By  Nathaniel  T.   Bacon,  in   the   New  Y^k  Timei^  January  5,  1902- 
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are  nearly  four  million  white  and  nearly  two 
and  a  half  million  colored  children  of  school 
age  (five  to  twenty  years) — a  total  of  six  and 
a  half  million  children  to  be  educated.  What 
prospect  have  they  under  existing  conditions 
of  getting  a  fair  public  school  education? 
This  is  a  question  which  means  a  great  deal 
not  only  for  their  future,  but  for  the  future 
of  the  whole  country. 

To  begin  with,  the  reports  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  show  that  in  1900  only 
sixty  per  cent,  of  them  were  enrolled  in  any 
schools  whatever.  The  average  daily  attend- 
ance was  only  seventy  per  cent,  of  those  en- 
rolled. In  other  words,  only  forty-two  per 
cent,  of  these  children  were  at  school.  One- 
half  of  the  Negro  children  and  one  white  child 
in  five  never  gets  a  chance  to  learn  to  read. 
Careful  analysis  of  the  reports  of  the  State 
superintendents  shows  that  the  average  child, 
whites  and  blacks  together,  who  attends 
school  at  all  stops  before  the  end  of  the  third 
grade.  In  North  Carolina  and  in  South 
Carolina  the  average  citizen  gets  only  two 
and  a  half  years  at  school  in  his  whole  life 
and  in  Alabama  a  little  less.  This  estimate 
includes  both  public  and  private  schools.  In 
the  whole  South  the  average  citizen  gets  only 
three  years  of  schooling  of  all  kinds  in  his 
entire  life. 

Let  us  see  next  what  kind  of  schooling 
this  is.  The  average  value  of  schoolhouses 
and  equipment  in  North  Carolina  is  $180,  in 
South  Carolina  $178,  in  Georgia  $523  and  in 
Alabama  $212.  The  average  salary  of  a 
teacher  in  North  Carolina  is  $23.36,  in  South 
Carolina  $23.20,  in  Georgia  $27  and  in  Ala- 
bama $27.50.  The  average  number  of  days 
school  is  taught  is — in  North  Carolina  70  in 
the  year,  in  South  Carolina  88,  in  Georgia 
112  and  in  Alabama  78.  The  average  ex- 
penditure per  pupil  in  average  attendance  is — 
in  North  Carolina  $4.34,  in  South  Carolina 
$4.44,  in  Georgia  $6.64  and  in  Alabama 
$3.10  per  annum.  In  other  words,  in  these 
States  in  schoolhouses  costing  an  average  of 
$276  each,  under  teachers  receiving  an  aver- 
age salary  of  $25  a  month,  we  are  giving  the 
children  in  actual  attendance  five  cents*  worth 
of  education  a  day  for  only  eighty-seven  days 
in  the  year. 

What  are  the  results  ?  Figures  of  illiter- 
acy are  a  poor  index  of  the  condition  of  a 
population  as  r^ards  education,  but  they  sig- 


nify much.  The  ratio  of  white  adult  illiter- 
ates in  the  Southern  States  increased  during 
and  immediately  after  the  Civil  War,  and 
since  then  they  have  decreased  very  slowly. 
The  ratio  of  white  illiteracy  is  now  in  typical 
Southern  States  just  what  it  was  in  1850. 
In  other  words,  among  the  whites  of  the 
South  we  have  as  large  a  proportion  of  illiter- 
ate men  as  we  had  in  1850.  During  the  last 
fifty  years  no  progress  has  been  made  in  lift- 
ing the  cloud  of  ignorance  even  from  the 
white  race. 

So  far  we  have  considered  these  States  as  a 
whole,  cities  and  country,  mountain  and  low 
country,  all  together.  What  is  the  situation 
among  the  mountain  whites  of  the  South? 
A  special  effort  has  been  made  to  learn  the 
condition  of  things  in  this  great  mountain 
belt  between  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  east  and 
the  Cumberland  Mountains  on  the  west,  ex- 
tending down  over  the  Appalachian  system 
from  Virginia  to  Alabama.  This  region,  set- 
tled originally  by  the  Scotch-Irish,  English 
and  German,  the  same  stock  as  those  who 
settled  Central  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
is  the  home  of  the  Southern  whites.  It  is 
the  great  source  from  which  the  tremendous 
streams  of  population  have  gone  that  have 
filled  the  West  all  the  way  from  Indiana 
around  to  Texas.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  these  people  come  of  a  depraved 
stock.  This  impression  has  grown  out  of  the 
old  idea  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  in- 
dentured servants  or  renegades  from  the  old 
colonies.  There  are  no  facts  whatever  to 
support  this  theory.  Mr.  John  Fox,  Jr., 
probably  expresses  it  correctly  when  he  says 
that  they  are  the  people  whose  pioneer 
fathers,  either  through  the  attraction  of  the 
scenery  or  of  the  game,  or  because  of  some 
accident,  were  detained  in  the  mountains  on 
their  way  west.  "The  axle  broke*'  and  the 
family  had  to  stop  and  go  into  camp,  with  the 
result  that  their  descendants  remain  in  the 
mountains  today.  These  people  come  of 
good  stock.  Any  one  who  looks  in  the  faces 
of  the  healthy,  bright-eyed  boys  and  girls  of 
the  mountains  today  can  see  this.  They  are 
the  children  whose  fathers  fought  the  battles 
of  King's  Mountain  and  Guilford  Court 
House  in  the  Revolution,  who  won  the  day 
under  Jackson  at  New  Orleans,  who  fur- 
nished the  majority  of  the  soldiers  for  the 
Mexican  and  the  Civil  Wars,  and  who  in  the 
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recent  Spanish-American  War  furnished  more 
volunteers  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
country  except  Massachusetts.  As  the  Ap- 
l>alachian  range  is  the  backbone  of  the  East- 
em  American  continent,  so  the  people  of 
these  mountains  are  the  backbone  of  our 
American  body  politic.  Their  present  char- 
acteristics are  due  to  their  isolation.  The 
solitary  life  of  the  mountaineer  is  the  key  to 
his  characteristic  individuality.  It  is  the  lack 
of  opportunity  for  education  and  for  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  mankind  that  makes  him  a 
type  distinct  from  his  brethren  in  the  low- 
lands of  the  East  or  the  Mississippi  Valley 
on  the  West.  The  idea  that  the  mountaineer 
derives  his  characteristics  from  any  special 
racial  influence  is  altogether  erroneous.  They 
are  an  important  part,  perhaps  from  a  physi- 
cal standpoint  the  purest  and  strongest  i^art, 
of  our  original  American  population.  It  is 
important  for  us,  therefore,  to  ascertain  what 
the  present  condition  of  this  population  is 
and  what  prospects  their  children  have  for  an 
education. 

In  that  portion  of  West  Virginia,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  contained  between  the 
Blue  Ridge  on  the  east  and  the  Cumberland 
Mountains  on  the  west,  there  were  in  igcK) 
in  a  total  number  of  870,537  adult  male 
whites,  142,312,  or  more  than  sixteen  per 
cent.,  who  could  not  read  or  write.  But  in 
different  States  the  conditions  vary  very 
much.  In  West  Virginia  only  ten  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  of  the  white  voters  are  illiterate, 
in  Kentucky  more  than  twenty-one  per  cent, 
are  illiterate.  Whence  this  difference.?  In- 
quiry reveals  that  a  great  many  males  have 
come  into  West  Virginia  from  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio  and  other  Western  States  to  work  in 
the  coal  mines,  the  oil  wells  and  the  lumber 
mills,  who  have  enjoyed  better  privileges  in 
the  States  from  which  they  came. 

This  region  is  not  all  mountainous.  It 
contains  many  broad  and  fertile  valleys  and  a 
number  of  large  towns.  If  we  omit  West 
Virginia  and  the  towns  along  the  railroads 
one  white  voter  in  every  four  is  still  unable  to 
read  and  write. 

General  statements  of  this  kind  fail,  how- 
ever, to  give  a  fair  conception  of  the  actual 
conditions  in  any  country.  One  must  get  on 
his  horse  and  ride  through  the  country,  live 
with    the    people,    visit    the    schools    and 


churches,  and  study  the  conditions  at  first 
hand  in  order  to  get  a  correct  idea  of  the 
situation. 

We  present  herewith  the  facts  about  two 
typical  counties  in  this  region.  Hawkins 
County,  Tennessee,  an  average  valley  county, 
away  from  the  railroads,  and  Madison  County, 
North  Carolina,  an  average  mountain  county. 

A  STUDY  OF  HAWKINS  COUNTY,  TENNESSEE 

Hawkins  County  is  in  the  \'alley  of  the 
Holston  river  along  the  northern  boundary  of 
Tennessee,  with  the  Clinch  mountains  lying 
to  the  northwest,  and  Bays  mountain  range 
to  the  southeast.  The  Southern  Railway 
skirts  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county 
for  a  distance  of  less  than  three  miles,  and  a 
branch  road  from  Rogersville  Junction  to 
Rogersville  is  sixteen  miles  in  length.  The 
county  roads  are  in  such  a  condition  as  to 
render  travel  in  bad  weather  very  difficult. 

The  county  was  settled  early  by  Scotch- 
Irish  and  English.  The  people  are  above  the 
average  of  the  strictly  rural  counties  of  eastern 
Tennessee  in  both  intelligence  and  wealth. 
Rogersville,  the  coimty  seat,  has  a  population 
of  1,386.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
the  State,  and  has  long  been  known  for  its 
excellent  people.  The  chief  agricultural  pro- 
ducts are  wheat  and  corn,  and  stock-raising  is 
an  important  industry. 

In  a  total  population  of  24,ocx)  (we  give  only 
round  figures),  there  are  22,ocx)  native  bom 
whites,  sixteen  foreign  born  whites,  and  2,000 
colored  persons — an  average  population  of 
fifty  to  the  square  mile,  which  is  above  the 
average  in  Tennessee,  and  of  most  Western 
States.  Of  the  adult  white  males,  twenty-five 
per  cent,  are  illiterate;  of  the  colored,  fifty-three 
per  cent,  are  illiterate.  In  other  words,  one 
white  voter  out  of  every  four,  and  one  colored 
voter  out  of  every  two,  can  neither  read  nor 
write. 

According  to  the  Tennessee  State  Superin- 
tendent's Report,  the  total  reported  enrol- 
ment in  the  schools  is  7,000,  or  seventy-two 
per  cent,  of  the  total  school  population, 
probably  too  large  a  figure.  The  elementary 
school  has  five  grades,  and  the  secondary 
school  three  additional  grades,  making  eight 
grades  in  all.  The  first  grade  had  2,200 
pupils ;  the  eighth  only  100. 

The  average  daily  attendance  is  5,669,  or 
eighty-one  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrolment. 
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and  fifty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  total  school 
pi>pulation,  also  tcx»  largo  a  figure.  The  aver- 
age number  of  days  in  which  school  is  taught 
is  eighty-five,  and  if  the  reported  eiirolnient 
is  correct,  the  average  number  of  days  at* 
tended  by  each  pupil  enrolled  is  sixty-nine  in 
a  year,  and  the  average  number  of  days  at* 
tended  by  each  j>erstm  of   school  age,  fift)\ 

There  is  an  average  of  seventy-five  chUdren 
to  each  white  school,  and  sixty-nine  children 
to  each  colored  school.     There  is  a  school  for 


schools.  There  are  nine  such  schools  re- 
ported in  Hawkins  County.  The  total  value 
of  the  property  of  these  schools  is  $8,590; 
the  total  eanungs  for  the  private  part  of  the 
session,  $1,525. 

The  total  number  of  school  buildings 
owned  by  the  county  is  eighty-seven  ;  one  of 
brick;  forty-one  frame,  one  or  two  rooms, 
very  simple;  forty-five  log,  very  primitive. 
The  estimated  value  of  houses,  grounds,  sites, 
desks,  seats,   etc.,   is    $19,500,   making  the 
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cvcTV  3*77  square  miles.  The  total  number 
of  teachers  is  136, — sixty-six  male,  seventy 
female.  Of  this  number,  124  are  in  white 
%ch*iols  and  twelve  in  colored  schools.  The 
a%*cragc  salary  of  teachers  per  month  is  $24. 

"  Consohdated  schools"  {schools  which  are 
nin  on  public  funds  for  part  of  the  year  and 

itinued  by  private  subscription)  are  in 
about  eight  months,  four  months  of 
whkh   time   they  are   conducted    as   private 


average  vahie  of  a  schoolhouse  $224.14. 
The  estimated  value  of  all  school  apj.>aratus 
in  130  schools  is  $550,  making  the  total 
estimated  value  of  school  projuTty  $20,050. 
The  total  taxable  values  in  Hawkins 
County  in  1900  were  only  $2,223,996  or 
$91,64  |>er  capita  of  population.  Of  the 
6,184  taxpayers  in  the  county,  2,041  jxiy  only 
a  poll  tax ;  500  un  property  valued  at  less 
than  $100;  1,700  on  property  valued  between 
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gioo  and  $500;  1,000  only  on  property 
\'alued  between  $  500  and  $1 ,000 ;  900  on 
property  valued  between  §1,000  and  $5,000; 
and  tiniy  ten  persons  pay  a  tax  un  proi^erty 
valued  at  over  $5,000.  The  school  tax  is 
forty-five  cents  per  gioo.  There  is  an  ad- 
ditional tax  of  $1.50  on  each  poll,  thirty-seven 
cents  ixrr  gioo  on  privileges. 

The  average  head  of  a  family  of  five 
persons  has  proi3erty  valued  at  $458,  and 
pays  the  State  and  county  $5.50  in  taxes. 
Current  State  revenue  collected  from  Hawkins 
County  for  the  year  ending  December  19, 
1900,  was  thirty -eight  cents  per  capita  of 
population. 

The  total  amount  of  schonl  money  received 
from  the  county  is  $12,350.15.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  amount  of  the  State  fund  appor 
turned  is  $1,748.55  and  the  amount  derived 
f rom  ot her  sources  is  $  2 ,0 1 5 , 6  5 ,  m ak  i ng  t h e 
total  amount  received,  $16,114.33.  Thii^ 
means  that  the  average  amount  received  this 
year  for  each  sc1km>1  is  only  $123.95,  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
average  for  each  school  da)'  in  each  school, 
including  everything,  $1.46,  or  three  and 
one-tenth  cents  jjer  pupil  per  sc  hool  day. 

There  has  been  no  increase  in  the  total  ex- 
penditures for  the  schools  of  this  county,  but 
a  slight  decrease  since  1891  ;  in  that  vear  the 
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total  amount  expended  was  $15,651,  or 
seventy-six  cents  per  pupil  ]x?r  month,  while 
in  1900  the  total  expenditure  was  $14,954, 
or  sixty-two  cents  per  jiupil  i>er  month.  The 
largest  amount  exjiended  during  the  peril k1 
was  $16,466,  in  1896 

Mv\nrsoN    COUNTY,    NORTH    CAUOr.IKA 

Madison  County  is  situated  in  the  heart  of 
the  great  Appalachian  mduntain  chain,  along 
the  western  boundary  of  North  Carolina. 
The  beautiful  French  Broad  river  bisects  the 
county,  |>assing  through  it  a  roaring  torrent 
between  precipitous  hills.  The  Southern 
Railway  winds  its  way  through  the  gorge  of 
the  river  for  a  distance  of  twenty-three  miles, 
furnishing  a  ready  access  to  markets.  The 
condition  of  the  roads,  however,  is  such  as  to 
render  them  practically  impassable. 

The  county  was  settled  early  by   Scotch- 
Irish,  English  and  Germans.     It  is  an  average   - 
county  of    the   mountain  section   of    North  I 
Carolina,    and    its    inhabitants    are    of    the 
rugged  mountaineer  type,  which  has  not  yet 
been  reached  by  the  ad\^nce  of  m<x)ern  civil-  I 
ization  ;  they  are  a  people  of  much  kindhness  ^ 
of  heart.     Marshall,  the  crmnty  seat,  is  a  vil- 
lage of  337  inhabitants.     Hot  Springs  is  the 
most  noted  s]>ot  in  the  Cfmnty,  celebrated  as 
a  health  and  pleasure  resort. 

The  county  being  essentially  a  mountain 
territory,  its  timber  furnishes  the  basis  for  a 
great  industry-  The  mineral  wealth  of  the 
section  is  knoAvn  to  be  great,  but  it  is  unde- 
veloi^ed.  Grains  and  grasses  are  grown  in 
abundance,  and  sttck  raising  is  a  source  of 
considerable  revenue. 

In  a  total  population  of  20.644.  there  arc 
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20,072  native  born  whites,  ftmrteen  foreign 
burn  whites,  and  558  colored  persons — as 
nearly  a  pnre  native  white  American  popula- 
tion, IKThaps,  as  can  be  found  in  any  county 
in  the  United  States.  Of  the  white  voters, 
twenty-six  per  cent,  arc  illiterate;  of  the 
colored  voters,  thirty-nine  |xt  cent,  are 
illiterate.  \%\  other  words,  about  one  out  of 
every  four  white  voters,  and  two  out  of  every 
five  Colored  voters,  caji  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  schodl  p<ipulaticjn  is  8,143^  an  average 
of  nineteen  to  the  square  mile.  The  total  re- 
ported enrolment  is  4,870,  or  sixty  per  cent, 
of  the  school  population.  The  average  daily 
attendance  of  schools  was  fifty-six  i>er  cent, 
of  the  total  enrolment,  nr  about  thirty-four 
per  cent,  of  the  school  population. 

The  average  length  of  the  school  session  in 
white  sch<H)ls  is  fourteen  wx-eks  or  seventy 
days;  the  average  number  of  days  at- 
tended by  each  white  child  enrolled,  forty  ; 
the  average  number  of  days  attended  by  each 
white  child  of  school  age,  twenty-four.  There 
is  an  avera^^e  of   1 16  children  to  each  white 


sch<x)l,  and  there  is  a  school  for  ever}'  six 
square  miles.  1  he  male  teachers  are  paid 
$24,59  *^  month,  female  teachers^  $22,38. 

The  total  number  of  school  buildings  owned 
by  the  county  is  fifty-seven :  one  brick, 
eleven  log,  forty-five  frame.  The  ^ahie  of 
public  school  pri^perty  in  this  county  is  estim- 
ated at  $10,417,  niaking  the  average  value  uf 
a  schoolhuuse  with  its  equipment,  $182,75. 

The  total  amount  of  school  m*>ney  received 
by  the  county  treasurer  fctr  1900  is  $6,818.03. 
This  means  that  the  average  amount  received 
for  each  school  is  only  $97.40,  and  for  each 
school  day  in  each  school,  inclnding  e\ery- 
thing,  $1.39.  The  amount  exjx^nded  in  1900 
is  $6,232.69,  or  thifir  ccjils  pir  atpiia  of  total 
popitlatiou^  sixty-four  cents  pvr  pupil  per 
mouthy  and  tknc  and  one-fiffh  ants  pn  pupil 
ptr  school  day. 

The  similarity  between  these  figures  and 
the  corres[jonding  figures  for  Hawkins  County, 
Tennessee,  is  striking. 

These  people  have  not  changed  in  any 
essential  respect  since  the  days  of  the  pioneer. 
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THE  financial  department  store  is  the 
most  interesting  product  of  competi- 
tive banking  methods.  It  has  been 
developed  within  the  last  decade,  but  it  already 
gives  under  one  roof  the  facilities  that  a  dozen 
separate  institutions  afforded  a  generation  ago. 
It  is  a  sort  of  bank,  trust  company,  savings  in- 
stitution, safe  deposit  vault,  and  utility  store, 
all  in  one,  organized  so  as  to  do  everything  a 
customer  asks  it  to  do.  This  new  institution 
still  calls  itself  a  national  bank,  but  its  atmos- 
phere is  as  unlike  that  of  the  old-fashioned 
bank  as  summer  is  different  from  winter.  It 
is  banking  by  human  touch. 

Let  me  illustrate  how  the  changes  have 
been  brought  about  by  telling  the  story  of 
two  or  three  great  banks.  One  whose  busi- 
ness has  now  grown  to  national  proportions, 
some  years  ago  learned  the  lesson  that  assets 
do  not  take  the  place  of  friends.  Every  one 
knew  that  it  was  a  strong  bank,  but  notwith- 
standing a  yearly  showing  of  large  profits  it 
could  not  attract  out-of-town  accounts.  Other 
banks  with  smaller  resources  did  ten  times 
the  out-of-town  business.  The  problem  was 
studied  in  a  practical  way.  It  was  found 
that  the  large  bank  with  its  great  resources 
was  a  forbidding  place,  where  everybody  re- 
ceived a  chilling  reception.  It  earned  divi- 
dends but  it  turned  away  friends.  When  a 
country  correspondent  paid  it  a  visit,  he  was 
lodced  upon  with  suspicion,  and  questioned 
about  his  business  standing.  No  one  called 
upon  him  at  his  hotel  or  showed  the  slightest 
interest  in  his  personal  affairs. 

The  bank's  staff  was  complete  except  for  the 
absence  of  a  "  specialist  in  the  art  of  making 
friends."  Such  a  man  was  employed  and  put 
in  charge  of  the  out-of-town  department.  He 
reorganiased  everything,  shattering  rules  and 
violating  traditions.  Then  he  turned  his  office 
into  an  information  bureau  for  the  accomoda- 


tion of  visitors.  He  studied  the  needs  of  the 
bank's  correspondents,  noted  the  subjects  they 
were  interested  in,  and  had  a  pleasant  word 
for  every  one  who  called.  He  acquired 
the  "convention  habit"  and  went  wherever 
bankers  congregated.  That  strengthened  his 
connections  and  made  his  institution  known 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  effect 
was  magical.  Business  ix)ured  in  from  all 
sections  until  the  volume  of  out-of-town  ac- 
counts surpassed  all  previous  records. 

That  done  the  bank  organized  itself  into  "  a 
financial  department  store."  It  advised  cor- 
respondents that  anything  desired  in  New 
York  could  be  obtained  by  telegraph  without 
expense  to  the  purchasers  beyond  the  actual 
outlay.  One  correspondent  bank  reported  a 
scarcity  of  female  labor,  and  asked  to  have 
nine  servant  girls  secured  and  shipped  West 
at  once.  They  went  the  next  day.  Another, 
asked  to  have  flowers  sent  to  a  friend  aboard 
a  departing  steamer.  That  order  was  filled. 
A  Western  bank  wanted  its  New  York  cor- 
respondent to  intercede  with  the  customs 
officials  to  expedite  the  arrival  of  a  friend 
aboard  an  incoming  steamer.  It  saved  the 
traveler  two  hours'  delay.  Another  bank  re- 
quested that  the  New  York  institution  attend 
to  the  comfort  of  a  friend  who  was  to  undergo 
a  serious  operation  at  a  hospital.  That  was 
done.  Others  sent  dry  goods  to  be  exchanged, 
wanted  the  bank  to  buy  wedding  gifts,  and  to 
see  to  the  transportation  of  friends  from  one 
railroad  station  to  another.  All  these  things 
involved  the  expense  of  money,  labor,  and 
energy.     But  they  were  worth  while. 

In  the  words  of  an  officer  of  that  bank :  "  It 
is  true  that  we  are  willing  to  swap  horses  or 
to  undertake  any  other  commission  for  out-of- 
town  correspondents.  After  all  it  is  the  old 
story  of  warm  blood  and  common  sense.  The 
country  banker  is  a  human  being.    Big  figures 
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will  never  catch  him,  for  it  matters  little 
whether  the  institution  that  keeps  his  New 
York  account  has  a  huge  mass  of  deposits  or 
not.  He  knows  that  his  funds  will  be  just  as 
safe  in  a  bank  having  $600,000  capital  and 
surplus  as  one  that  displays  its  wealth  in  eight 
numerals  of  heavy  face  type.  A  large  surplus 
lacks  the  magnetism  of  a  warm  hand-shake. 

**  Now  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  insincere 
methods  or  of  the  slightest  deixirture  from 
conservative  banking  principles.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  never  wittingly  go  beyond  the 
safety  point  in  accommodating  out-of-town 
customers.  But  competition  in  banking  has 
reached  the  stage  where  we  can  no  longer  sit 
still  and  wait  for  business  to  come  to  us. 
We  have  to  go  after  it,  Wliile  I  am  in  favor 
of  dignity  in  banking,  I  am  not  held  down  by 
tradition  that  forbids  the  adoption  of  methods 
that  have  proved  successful  in  other  branches 
of  business.  Wonderful  changes  have  come 
in  commercial  methods  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  why 
twentieth-century  bankers  should  insist  upon 
doing  business  according  to  the  methods  of 
fifty  years  ago. 

"So  much  for  theory.  Now  as  to  the 
dollars-and-cents  side  of  the  story.  We  clear 
annually  $500,000  a  year  in  profits  from  out- 
of-town  accounts.  That  is  about  g 300,000  a 
year  more  than  we  formerly  made,  and  it  rep- 
resents the  value  of  kind  words  and  of  com- 
mon-sense methods.  Compared  with  net 
returns  from  other  classes  of  bu.siness,  this  is 
largely  in  excess  of  what  most  banks  make. 
Then,  too,  by  paying  interest  on  accounts  we 
reduce  the  proposition  to  a  business  basis  and 
are  under  obligations  to  no  one.  Our  cus- 
tomers cannot  demand  certain  privileges  in 
return  for  large  balances;  the  tw^o  per  cent, 
allowance  protecting  us  from  all  that.  Of 
course,  such  business  pays  best  on  the  basis 
of  great  volume,  for  the  co.st  of  handling 
fifteen  hundred  out-of-town  accounts  is  rela- 
tively not  much  greater  than  the  outlay  for 
half  that  number.  While  the  department 
store  feature  of  banking  may  be  troublesome, 
it  yields,  when  w^ell  managed,  very  handsome 
returns." 

All  this  show^s  that  the  commercial  traveler 
in  banking  is  becoming  a  necessity.  In  the 
institution  that  I  have  described  he  is  one  *of 
its  most  \'alued  officers.  He  goes  to  meet- 
ings of  out-oi-tow^n  bankers  whenever  they 


come  to  town ;  he  looks  over  the  assemblage 
and  selects  half  a  dozen  "victims."  These 
are  appealed  to  with  things  less  dry  than 
statistics,  and  before  the  session  is  over  two 
of  the  six  have  transferred  their  accounts  to 
his  bank.  It  is  done  quietly  and  without  ex- 
pense or  ostentation.  The  result  appears  in 
ten  times  the  outlay  on  dinners,  drives  and 
the  theatre.  Such  conduct  is  still  sneered  at 
by  the  old-fashioned  banker  accustomed  to 
the  seclusion  of  a  plate-glass  partition  without 
the  necessity  of  going  across  the  street  for 
business.  But  Wall  Street  calls  it  modern 
banking. 

When  not  on  the  road  the  commercial 
bank  traveler  finds  plenty  to  do  at  the  home 
office.  He  greets  the  visitor  at  the  door 
with  all  the  w^armth  of  an  old  acquaintance. 
He  keeps  note  of  the  bank's  customers,  their 
asstx'iationSj  their  peculiarities  and  their  fam- 
ily histories.  He  sej^arates  them  into  classes 
as  they  are  entitled  to  first,  second  or  third 
credit.  He  recognizes  in  the  small  man  of 
today  the  millionaire  of  tomorrow^,  and  he 
watches  intently  for  the  quick  decision,  the 
cool  judgment  and  the  business  foresight 
which  denote  capacity  to  care  properly  for 
other  people's  money.  Ability  of  this  sort  is 
worth  a  j&  10,000  salary  to  any  bank  that  does 
not  do  its  out-of-town  business  by  last  cen- 
tur)^*s  methods,  I  know  a  short,  chybby-face 
man  in  New  York  w^ho  performs  this  w^ork  to 
perfection.  Courteous  and  keen-witted,  he 
takes  human  nature  at  its  true  valuation. 
With  a  few  innocent  questions  he  gets  out  of 
a  man  in  five  minutes  what  a  commercial 
agency  would  require  several  pages  to  say. 
As  soon  as  a  country  visitor  has  gone  he  calls 
his  stenographer  and  dictates  what  he  thinks 
of  him.  These  notes  are  consulted  in  days 
of  panic  and  in  times  of  money  stringency. 

Two  or  three  '* financial  department  stores*' 
are  already  preparing  to  oi>eratc  branches. 
This  is  permitted  by  the  New  Jersey  law.  If 
plans  that  have  been  made  are  put  into  execu- 
tion a  great  bank  in  New  York  or  Chicago 
will  multiply  its  influence  tenfold  through 
alliances  %vith  smaller  institutions  at  a  dozen 
interior  points.  This»  it  is  believed,  will 
afford  the  advantages  of  a  financial  irrigation 
scheme,  insuring  the  ebb  and  flow  of  money 
with  the  requirements  of  supply  and  demand. 
Although  experimental,  the  project  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  departures  that   may  be  ex- 
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pected  when  the  new  idea  in  banking  has 
taken  firm  hold.  In  the  large  cities  the 
"  community-of -interest "  plan  of  operating 
several  banks,  through  a  central  institution, 
has  been  found  effective.  Although  prohib- 
ited by  law  from  maintaining  branches,  na- 
tional banks  are  finding  it  profitable  to  have 
their  directors  secure  control,  through  stock 
purchase,  of  various  auxiliary  institutions. 
In  this  way  trust  companies  and  banks  some- 
times pursue  a  common  policy,  with  con- 
venient shifting  of  loans  and  joint  bids  for 
underwriting  proposals. 

In  the  South  and  the  West  the  ingenious 
system  of  auxiliary  banks  is  used  with  excel- 
lent results  to  attract  deposits  from  wage 
earners.  This  gives  a  bank  or  a  trust  com- 
pany one  branch  in  every  family  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  small  steel  safes  for  the  reception 
of  coin  or  chance  savings.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment institutions  have  secured  thousands  of 
new  accounts.  The  scheme  represents  the 
kindergarten  in  banking,  but  long  ago  it  passed 
the  experimental  stage. 

But  the  great  city  bank  is  also  strengthen- 
ing its  hold  on  out-of-town  business  through 
the  extension  of  credit  department  facilities. 
This  puts  a  country  bank  in  telegraphic  com- 
mand of  "  credit  detectives,"  who  are  familiar 
with  the  devices  of  dishonest  merchants. 
When  a  country  bank  has  been  victimized 
into  bujdng  worthless  paper  or  notes  based  on 
insuflftcient  security,  the  details  arc  wired  to 
its  New  York  correspondent.  If  the  case  is 
hopeless  the  facts  are  reported  and  proceed- 
ings are  abandoned.  But  if  there  appears  to 
be  a  fair  chance  of  recovery,  a  settlement  is 
forced  by  the  threat  of  putting  the  note-maker 
in  jail.  This  often  results  in  the  collection  of 
the  whole  amount,  or  cutting  a  bad  loss  in  two. 
Inasmuch  as  one  half  to  three-fourths  the 
liabilities  of  failed  business  concerns  is  said  to 
represent  obligations  due  to  banks,  the  advan- 
tages of  such  credit  investigations  cannot  be 
overestimated.  Since  Mr.  James  G.  Cannon, 
Vice-President  of  the  Fourth  National  Bank 
of  New  York,  in  a  Philadelphia  address  deliv- 
ered ten  years  ago  called  attention  to  the 
heavy  losses  sustained  by  banks  which  lent 
money  on  "hearsay  evidence,"  most  impor- 
tant institutions  have  organized  credit  depart- 
ments. In  numerous  instances  these  depart 
ments  have  paid  for  themselves  many  times 
within  a  year. 


Thousands  of  country  banks  are  joined  to 
city  institutions  by  still  another  tie  which  the 
public  knows  very  little  about.  In  a  small 
room  at  the  rear  of  a  great  financial  structure 
in  New  York  a  staff  of  men  are  constantly 
employed  studying  the  work  of  forgers,  check . 
raisers  and  swindlers.  When  a  little  bank  in 
the  West  cashes  a  forged  draft,  and  the  work 
shows  the  ear-marks  of  professionals  a  central 
office  is  notified.  There  a  hurried  conference 
is  held  and  the  case  is  put  in  shape  for  detec- 
tives. Within  a  few  hours  particulars  are 
telegraphed  to  the  agency  nearest  the  point 
where  the  thieves  have  been  operating,  and 
the  banks  for  miles  around  are  put  on  guard. 

I  have  tried  to  indicate  the  growing  impor- 
tance of  the  personal  touch  in  modern  bank- 
ing. While  many  large  banks  would  never 
go  to  the  lengths  that  I  have  described  in  ac- 
commodating out-of-town  customers,  those 
that  are  making  most  headway  do  everything 
that  they  ask.  A  certain  New  York  bank 
that  obtains  on  the  average  one  out-of-town 
account  a  day  always  has  a  guide  ready  to 
pilot  strangers  through  the  financial  district. 
Such  a  small  attention  is  gratefully  remem- 
bered by  the  cashier  on  his  wedding  journey, 
and  that  bank  is  never  likely  to  lose  his  ac- 
count. It  stands  to  reason  that  the  bank 
which  collects  an  insurance  policy,  attends  .to 
the  burial  of  a  dead  friend,  or  in  other  ways 
exhibits  a  personal  interest  in  a  customer's 
affairs  gets  a  hold  upon  its  correspondents 
that  it  could  not  otherwise  get.  We  hear  of 
soulless  corporations  but  never  hear  of  a 
heartless  bank.  A  heartless  bank  is  a  dead 
bank. 

Every  panic  brings  the  banks  nearer  to- 
gether. In  this  respect,  too,  the  changes 
wrought  in  recent  years  have  revolutionized 
old-time  methods.  When  New  York  banks 
were  first  appealed  to  for  mutual  assistance  in 
the  effort  to  avoid  disaster  and  to  restore  pub- 
lic confidence,  the  overtures  were  rejected  and 
the  "cut-throat  policy  "  was  pursued.  Now, 
when  a  crash  seems  imminent,  or  the  interest 
rate  indicates  general  distrust,  the  clearing- 
house committee  has  the  situation  well  in  hand 
before  the  critical  moment  comes.  When  it 
arrives  the  loan  pool  fund  is  distributed  and 
the  interest  rate  drops.  That  is  the  way  New 
York's  banking  system  has  been  developed  to 
the  efficiency  required  by  the  exacting  de- 
mands of  an  international  money  centre. 


ARE   THE   CHURCHES   DECLINING? 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  STATISTICS  WHICH  SHOWS 
A  SLACKENED  RATE  OF  GAIN,  AND  IN  SOME 
CHURCHES   A   POSITIVE    LOSS— THE   REASONS   FOR  IT 
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WE  often  hear  that  the  day  of  the 
Christian  church  is  fast  waning 
and  that  it  will  cease  to  exist  save 
as  a  relic  of  the  past.  And  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  in  representative  gatherings 
of  the  leading  Christian  denominations,  the 
questions  of  waning  interest  and  declining 
strength  have  been  discussed  over  and  over 
again  in  all  seriousness  and  sadness.  From  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  from  other  countries^ 
too,  come  reports  of  empty  |3€ws,  a  decrease  of 
Sunday-school  scholars,  depleted  treasuries, 
and  a  waning  of  religious  enthusiasm.  How 
to  attract  and  to  keep  scholars  in  the  Sunday- 
schools  ?  how  to  get  i^eople  young  and  old  to 
attend  church  ?  these  and  questions  of  a  like 
nature  are  constantly  in  the  minds  of  the 
clergy.  Showing  how  widespread  and  deep- 
rooted  is  this  lack  of  religious  interest,  even  in 
those  who  should  most  manifest  it,  the  late 
Mr.  Moody  in  his  last  great  revivalist ic  cam- 
paign devoted  most  of  his  time  to  a  reawaken- 
ing of  religious  interest  in  church  members 
themselves.  All  this  goes  to  show  that  there 
is  at  least  a  feelmg  that  the  Christian  church 
is  not  holding  its  o\vn. 

In  discussing  this  question  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  confusion  has  been  caused  by 
mistaking  the  Christian  church  for  all  sorts 
of  benevolent  enterprises  and  organizations; 
and  the  growth  of  kindness,  of  helpfulness, 
and  o{  humane  feeling  and  action  through- 
out the  world  (taken  to  prove  the  growth 
of  the  Christian  church)  does  not  fall 
within  the  range  of  the  present  inquiry —but 
only  the  churches  as  organizations.  The 
Christian  church  is  but  one  of  the  many  or- 
ganizations— and  **  Christianity  "  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  organization — and  we  should 
measure  its  growth  or  its  decline  just  as  we 
should  measure  the  growth  or  the  decline  of 
any   other   organization,  by  a   study   of   its 


statistics  and  by  such  facts  and  conditions  as 
indicate  strength  or  weakness. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Carroll,  in  his  book  "The 
Religious  Forces  of  the  United  States**  says^ 
**Our  churches  almost  without  exception 
manifest  the  conditions  of  prosperity  and 
growth.  Year  by  year  they  add  to  their 
numbers.  In  some  cases  the  |>ercentage  is 
large,  in  others  small ;  but  growth  is  the  rule 
and  decline  the  rare  exception."  This  state- 
ment is  true,  but  it  is  wholly  misleading.  It 
was  made  six  or  seven  years  ago  and  it  is 
accepted  today  by  many  without  question. 
But  an  examination  of  the  facts  upon  which 
even  Dr,  Carroll  based  his  statement  will  show* 
that  they  hardly  justify  such  hof^eful  words. 
In  his  book  he  has  taken  twenty-one  churches 
or  groups  of  churches  **  which  embrace  all 
Protestant  communicants  except  about  a 
million.*'  Footing  up  the  rept:)rts  of  these 
churches  we  have  a  total  of  9,263,234  com- 
municants in  1880  and  131158,363  in  1890^ 
an  increase  for  the  ten  years  of  3»895»129. 
Of  this  result  Dr.  Carroll  says  "The  increase 
indicated  is  large,  amounting  to  over  42  per 
cent.  In  the  same  period,  ten  years,  the 
population  increased  at  the  rate  of  24.86  per 
cent/'  This  of  course  leaves  a  balance  of 
17.19  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  churches.  We 
are  asked  to  understand  by  this  that  between 
1880,  and  1890  these  churches  grew  tj  per 
cent,  over  and  above  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion. But  a  moment*s  thought  will  show  that 
the  argument  is  wrong.  By  comparing  the 
ratios  of  gro%vth  of  a  small  organization  with 
the  ratios  of  growth  of  a  large  organization, 
the  growth  in  the  smaller  body  is  greatly 
exaggerated.  For  example:  an  organization 
with  a  hundred  members  gains  ten  during  the 
year;  this  is  a  gain  of  ten  per  cent.  A 
neighboring  organization  has  a  thousand  mem- 
bers and  gains  fifty  during  the  year  ;  this  is  a 
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gain  of  only  five  per  cent,  although  the  actual 
gain  is  five  times  as  large.  The  way  to  find 
the  true  ratio  of  growth  in  these  churches  over 
and  above  the  growth  in  population  is  not  to 
compare  the  figures  of  these  churches  in  1 890 
with  the  figures  of  the  same  churches  in  1880 
as  Dr.  Carroll  has  done,  nor  the  figures  of 
1900  with  those  of  1890  as  the  editors  of 
The  Independent  have  done  (see  The  Indepen- 
dent, Vol.  53,  pp.  48-49).  The  true  way  to 
find  the  ratio  of  growth  over  and  above  the 
growth  of  population  is  to  show  the  proportion 
which  the  church  members  bear  to  the  popula- 
tion at  any  given  period.  In  1880  the  com- 
municants of  the  churches  named  by  Dr. 
Carroll  were  18.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, and  in  1890  the  communicants  of  the 
same  churches  were  21  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population — an  actual  gain  upon  the  popula- 
tion of  2.6  per  cent,  instead  of  17.19  per  cent. 

Now  consider  the  situation  between  1890 
and  1900.  The  increase  in  the  membership 
of  these  twenty-one  churches  or  groups  of 
churches  during  the  last  decade  is  a  little  more 
than  4,000,000,  making  a  total  membership 
at  the  close  of  1900  of  17,250,000  in  round 
numbers.  In  other  words  the  membership  of 
these  churches  is  22.72  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population  as  against  21  per  cent,  in  1890 — a 
gain  during  the  decade  of  1.72  per  cent. 
From  1 880  to  1 890  the  membership  of  these 
churches  gained  2.6  per  cent,  upon  the  total 
population  and  from  1890  to  1900  it  gained 
1.72  per  cent,  only,  a  decline  in  the  rate  of 
growth  of  almost  one  per  cent.  It  appears 
from  this  that,  while  the  churches  do  continue 
to  gain  in  the  number  of  communicants,  the 
rate  of  increase  becomes  smaller. 

Some  have  sought  to  explain  this  decline  by 
saying  that  the  statistics  are  not  very  reliable. 
Church  statistics  are  very  far  from  correct, 
and  the  churches  themselves  are  to  blame,  but 
if  the  statistics  were  reliable  the  showing  would 
be  worse.  We  all  know,  who  have  anything 
to  do  with  church  affairs,  that  church  statistics 
invariably  err  by  including  too  much.  In  the 
Methodist  statistics  "probationers,"  counted 
since  1848  (see  Methodist  Year  Bock,  1901, 
p.  34),  are  counted  as  members,  and  yet 
"  probationers**  are  not  members  of  the  church. 
The  compilers  of  church  statistics  have  no  in- 
tention to  be  dishonest  and  incorrect,  but  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  membership  records  are 
most  carelessly  kept.  Sufficient  care  is  taken  to 


add  new  names  but  little  attention  is  given  to 
removing  those  that  should  no  longer  be  there. 
Names  of  people  long  deceased  are  frequently 
found  upon  the  rolls  as  members  in  good 
standing ;  others  who  have  moved  their 
residences  and  have  united  with  other  churches, 
perhaps  of  a  different  faith,  are  frequently 
counted  as  members  in  both  churches  or  com- 
munions ;  and  I  have  had  many  persons  tell 
me  that  their  names  are  on  the  roll  of  a  church 
they  do  not  attend  and  that  they  have 
repeatedly  tried  in  vain  to  have  their  names 
erased.  There  are  many  others  counted  as 
communicants  year  after  year  whose  names 
were  written  in  the  church  books  when  they 
were  children,  or  just  after  a  "revival,"  who 
in  word  and  deed  disown  church  relationship. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  figures  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  church  for  1895 
and  1896.  During  these  two  years  there  was 
a  decrease  of  more  than  31,000.  In  The 
Independent  for  January  7,  1 897,  this  explana- 
tion is  given  :  "  Not  an  actual  decrease  for  the 
years  but  due  to  corrector  methods."  That 
means  that  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
church  found  many  names  on  its  record  that 
ought  not  to  have  been  there.  Further,  the 
figures  do  not  show  the  full  number  marked  off. 
We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  during 
these  years  the  church  added  a  considerable 
number  to  its  membership,  so  that  the  actual 
number  of  names  dropped  is  31,000  plus  the 
new  names  added  during  that  time.  It  would 
be  altogether  unjust  to  assume  that  the  statis- 
tics of  this  denomination  are  more  defective 
than  all  others.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
if  the  records  of  the  churches  were  kept  with 
accuracy  the  total  membership  would  be  much 
below  the  present  figures. 

It  is  frequently  contended  that  in  estimating 
the  membership  of  the  church  we  should  in- 
clude the  members  of  the  various  young 
people's  societies  and  other  auxiliary  organiza- 
tions, and  also  those  who,  while  refusing  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  church,  are 
devoted  supporters  of  all  its  activities.  There 
is  perhaps  a  measure  of  truth  in  this  conten- 
tion. The  young  people's  societies  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  are  also  the  Sunday- 
schools,  parts  of  the  Christian  organization. 
But  it  is  very  misleading  to  suppose  that  the 
membership  of  these  societies  should  be  added 
in  full  to  the  total  church  membership.  A 
large  number  of  the  members  of  these  societies 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  with  few  exceptions 
(and  these  are  not  free  from  suspicion),  there 
is  little  to  break  the  gradual  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, rapid  decline  in  the  rate  of  growth. 
Compare  the  figures  of  1900  with  those  of 
1895,  ^^^  ^he  difference  is  at  once  surprising 
and  significant.     Were   it    not   for  the   evi- 
dently exaggerated  increase  of   the   Regular 
Baptists   in   1898   and   the   generally   larger 
gains   of    1900,  which  are   easily  accounted 
for,  the  total  of  each  column  would  show  that 
the  falling  off  is  the  rule.     The  figures  of 
1900  show  a  more  hopeful  result  for  some 
churches.     The  Lutheran  and  the  Methodist 
churches  and  a  few  others  have  made  sub- 
stantial gains,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  verj'  unusual  efforts  were  put  forth  dur- 
ing the  year  to  have  a  "  great  ingathering  of 
souls."     The  Methodist  church  pledged  itself 
to  "win  a  million  souls  for  Christ,*'  and  other 
churches  were  pledged  to  make  exceptional 
efforts  to  the  same  end.     The  larger  gains 
recorded  are  undoubtedly  the  result  of  these 
extraordinar)'  efforts.     Taken  all  in  all  the 
i\>regoing  table  reveals  decline. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  recognized  and  ad- 
r-i:t:e\i  by  leading  men  in  the  different  de- 
:vcv.rwJL:;ons,  Dr.  Burrows  of  the  Regular 
Rx^^cis:  Church,  South,  says :  "The  year  1899 
>JLS  :v:  been  noted  for  any  great  increase  in 
!v.cr*r<:rscdp  of  the  churches."  Dr.  Dunning, 
<^va!v:r.^  t^H-  the  Congr^^tionalist  church, 
s.i\  ^  :*^jl:  the  statistics  show  "  that  the  denom- 
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ination  is  making  little  progress  temporarily, 
even  in  some  respects  retrograding."  Rev. 
S.  P.  Spreng  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
confesses  that  "  the  year  has  not  been  one  of 
extraordinary  numerical  increase.  Indeed,  the 
increase  is  extraordinary  for  its  smallness." 
Dr.  Carroll  begins  his  summary  of  the  Meth- 
odist church  by  saying:  "The  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  was  prosperous  in  every- 
thing in  1899,  except  in  the  most  important 
item  of  all — increase  of  communicants."  And 
further  on  he  remarks:  "The  net  gain  of 
most  of  the  churches,  even  the  Catholic,  ap- 
proached the  vanishing  point."  And,  "ap- 
parently the  number  of  conversions  is  dimin- 
ishing." Dr.  Roberts  adds  a  similar  testi- 
mony: "The  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  makes  a  steady 
progress,  though  not  so  rapid  as  in  former 
years.  The  real  reason  appears  to  be  the 
lack  of  spiritual  vigor  in  all  the  Christian 
denominations,  for  other  churches  in  the 
United  States  than  the  Presbyterian  report 
decided  decreases  in  addition  to  membership." 
The  report  of  the  Sunday-school  Union  in 
England  shows  a  similar  condition  of  affairs. 
The  Established  church  shows  a  decrease  of 
7,000  scholars;  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  a 
decrease  of  5,400;  the  Baptist  churches  have 
a  decrease  of  7,000  ;  the  Presbyterian,  1,400; 
and  the  Free  church  of  Scotland  has  a  de- 
crease of  4,300.  There  are  one  or  two  points 
in  this  report  that  deserve  to  be  thoughtfully 
noticed.  "All  Sunday-school  figures,"  it  says, 
"must  be  taken  with  reservation.  Every  child 
entered  upon  the  books  up  to  the  latest  day  is 
counted,  while  many  are  also  counted  who 
have  ceased  to  attend  for  months.  All  the 
churches  must,  therefore,  take  a  liberal  dis- 
count off  their  figures."  It  requires  only  a 
slight  familiarity  with  Sunday-school  work  to 
know  that  if  the  rolls  were  kept  half  as  care- 
fully as  the  day-school  rolls  are  kept,  the  fig- 
ures would  be  materially  reduced.  The  re- 
port also  points  out  that  "but  for  the  con- 
siderable influx  of  infants  the  decrease  would 
have  been  1 7,000  in  one  denomination  alone ; " 
while  the  figures  of  the  other  denominations 
show  that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of   the  de- 


crease is  caused  by  the  "dropping  out  of 
scholars  above  the  age  of  fifteen."  The  Wes- 
leyan figures  show  that  of  a  total  decrease  of 
5,380  no  less  than  4,300  are  scholars  above 
fifteen  years  of  age.  "  It  comes  to  this,  that 
while  the  mothers  of  the  small  children  are 
as  ready  as  ever  to  send  them,  very  often  for 
their  own  convenience,  we  are  losing  our 
elder  boys  and  girls  at  the  most  formative 
period  of  life."  Thus  it  appears  that  both 
young  and  old  are  drifting  away  from  the 
churches. 

In  many  churches  the  controlling  interest 
is  social.  Clubs,  suppers,  entertainments  of 
all  sorts  are  among  the  chief  attractions  and 
each  year  claim  a  more  prominent  place  in 
church  activities.  But  for  these  social  activi- 
ties many  persons  would  cease  their  connec- 
tion with  the  churches.  In  order  to  pay 
running  expenses  many  churches  must  have 
fairs,  suppers  and  entertainments  of  all  sorts. 
In  building  churches  as  much  care  is  bes- 
towed upon  the  dining-room  and  the  kitchen 
as  upon  any  other  part,  and  in  some  there 
is  a  stage  for  private  theatricals.  All  these 
incidents  go  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  for  the 
churches  to  hold  their  own. 

As  for  explanations — on  the  one  hand  it  is 
contended  that  the  churches  are  losing 
ground  because  they  are  too  orthodox;  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  lack  of  orthodoxy  is 
given  as  the  primary  cause  of  decline.  Take 
first  the  claim  that  the  Christian  church  is 
declining  because  it  is  too  orthodox.  The 
Congregational  church  is  admittedly  one  of 
the  least  orthodox  of  the  denominations,  nor 
is  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Episcopal  church 
among  the  strictest.  Yet  the  Congrega- 
tional church  from  a  gain  of  19,000  in  1895 
fell  to  a  gain  of  less  than  2,000  in  1900. 
Only  three  times  since  1857  has  the  gain  of 
membership  in  this  church  been  as  low  as  at 
the  present  time,  and  never  has  there  been 
such  a  steady  falling  off  as  has  occurred  since 
1894 — the  banner  year  of  its  history*  The 
Episcopal  church,  which  attracts  'by  its 
social  prestige,  shows  nevertheless  a  very 
steady  decrease  in  yearly  gains.  At  the  last 
General  Convention  it  was  reported  that  there 


•  Dr.  Beard,  in  an  address  a  year  or  more  ago,  said  of  the  Congregational  Year  Book  for  1900 :  "  There  is  not  a 
cheerful  page  in  it.  In  it  we  learn  that  through  the  efforts  of  630,000  members,  with  a  cash  outlay  of  $7,000,000  for 
home  expenses,  there  was  received  during  the  twelve  months  a  net  addition  of  1640.*'  In  Massachusetts,  with 
a  membership  of  113,000  and  a  cash  outlay  for  home  expenses  of  $1,650,000,  there  was  during  that  year  an  actual 
loss  of  588  members.  At  the  National  Council  lately  held  in  Portland,  Me.,  there  was  reported  a  net  loss  for  the 
triemiial  period  of  32,103  members  in^the  Christian  Endeavor  societies. 
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were  3,896  fewer  confirmations  and  13,832 
fewer  baptisms  during  the  three  years  then 
ending  as  compared  with  the  previous  three 
years'  period.  It  thus  appears  that  to  be  of 
"  liberal '  orthodoxy  is  not  to  insure  success. 

How  stands  it  on  the  other  hand?  Are 
those  churches  also  declining  that  show  no 
great  departure  from  the  old  orthodoxy? 
The  Methodist  statistics  may  be  allowed  to 
furnish  the  answer;  for  this  church  can 
hardly  be  accused  of  non-orthodoxy.  Some 
of  its  ministers  may  be  guilty  of  "leaning 
toward  Unitarianlsm,"  and  the  higher  criti- 
cism may  give  a  less  dogmatic  tone  to  some 
of  its  pulpits,  but  at  the  last  General  Confer- 
ence the  church  refused  to  change  its  disci- 
pline in  favor  of  "liberalism.**     Its   leaders 


stand  for  "historic  Methodism."  In  189$^ 
the  church  reported  an  increase  of  279,259 
members;  in  1896  the  increase  was  only 
45,000;  in  1897  it  was  14,000;  in  1898  it 
had  fallen  to  12,000,  and  in  1899  there  was 
an  actual  decrease  of  nearly  4,000.  Last 
year  a  substantial  gain  is  reported,  but  when 
we  remember  that  this  gain  is  the  result  of 
extraordinary  efforts  it  has  not  the  meaning 
that  it  would  have  were  it  the  result  of  nor- 
mal conditions.  It  is  plain  that  this  church, 
which  can  hardly  be  matched  for  its  good 
management  and  which  is  orthodox,  is  gnut 
ually  losing  ground.  We  must  conclude  then 
that  neither  orthodoxy  nor  the  lack  of  it  is 
the  secret  of  the  churches'  decline.  The 
explanation  must  be  sought  in  other  reasons. 
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THE    STORY    OF    MR.    W.    E.    CARLIN*S    SUCCESSFUL    CAMERA- 
HUNTING  FOR  BIG  GAME  AND  LITTLE  IN  IDAHO  AND  FLORIDA 

BY 

BERNARD    MEIKLEJOHN 


A  NOTABLE  achievement  in  wild  animal 
photography  has  been  performed  by 
Mr.  William  E.  Carlin  who  spent  the 
summer  of  1897  in  the  Clearwater  country  of 
Idaho  hunting  with  the  camera.  Accompanied 
by  W.  H.  Wright,  who  served  as  guide,  Mr. 
Carlin  camped  all  the  summer  along  the  Clear- 
water River,  tramping  the  country  every  day, 
waiting  hour  after  hour  and  six>iling  plate  after 
plate  to  "catch"  some  little  rodent,  stalking 
deer  through  the  underbrush,  and  following 
trappers*  lines  for  lynxes ;  working  with  in- 
defatigable patience  and  inexhaustible  fertility 
of  resource.  The  result  was  a  series  of 
pictures  that  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 

First  Mr.  Carlin  photographed  white  tail 
deer.  When  he  and  Wright  sighted  a  herd 
browsing  on  the  sprouting  buds  along  the  river, 
they  cautiously  dragged  the  heavy  apparatus 
through  the  brush  to  focussing  distance.  Often 
at  that  juncture  the  deer  broke  away  with  a 
start  and  a  snort,  but  presently  it  became  less 


difficult  with  practice  to  approach  unseen,  and 
then  Mr.  Carlin  got  some  satisfactory  plates. 
When  the  camera  was  focussed,  he  whistled 
sharply.  The  deer  looked  up.  The  shutter 
snapped.  There  was  a  single  "whoof,"  a 
quick  thud  on  the  ground,  and  then  a  terrified 
deer  sailing  down  the  valley  in  thirty-foot 
jumps.  Again  and  again  was  this  procedure 
followed — though  once  there  came  a  sudden 
break  in  the  success  of  the  method.  He 
was  creeping  through  a  low  growth  of  quaking 
aspens  to  a  sheltering  rock  just  ahead,  when 
a  great  buck  reared  from  behind  it,  placed  his 
fore-feet  on  the  rr)ck  and  looked  over  at  him, 
his  antlers,  proudly  throwTi  up,  outlining  their 
splendid  curves  against  the  sky.  For  a  second 
it  was  superb.  But  a  moment  later  there  was 
only  a  streak  of  deer  a  half-mile  away,  occa- 
sionally touching  the  ground  but  mostly  just 
soaring.  The  best  pictures,  like  the  biggest 
fish,  usually  get  away. 

The  flash-light  pictures  at  night  were  taken 
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from  a  canoe.  When  alone  Mr.  Carlin  had  a 
jack-lantern  strapped  to  one  shoulder,  a  hand- 
camera  hung  breast  high  by  a  thong  around 
his  neck,  and  a  sort  of  mortar-board  for  the 
flash-light  ijowdcr,  much  like  the  lamp  of  the 
Statue  nf  Liberty.  Imagine  Liberty  squeezing 
a  bulb  which  sets  off  a  cap  which  in  turn  sets 
off  some  |x>wder  in  her  lamp ;  that  is  what  the 
flash-light  apimnitus  was  like.  When  Wright, 
the  guide,  and  Her  rick,  the  cook,  were  along, 
one  uf  them  managed  the  jxiddle  and  the  other 
the  jack,  but  the  photogi-apher  always  took 
the  powder. 

Noiselessly  they  stole  al<in^  the  river,  flash- 
ing the  jack  from  side  to  side  till  they  caught 
the  green  shine  of  eyes.  Nearer  and  nearer 
ihcy  glided.  Softly  Mr.  Carlin  took  off  the 
cap  of  the  lens.  Then  a  quick  squeeze  with  his 
right  hand  holding  the  m(jrtar-board  high,  a 
trhite  glare,  a  statuesque  deer  standing  frozen 
with  astonishment,  night  again,  a  snort,  a 
splash,  a  crash  in  the  underbrush  and  it  was 
over.  Once,  however,  he  caught  the  same 
!r  twice ;  the  picture  is  given  herewith.  He 
'snapjoetr*  her  once,  and  there  bad  been 
flit  a  single  leap  and  then  silence.  What  did 
it  mean?  Quickly  he  set  off  another  flash. 
Therc^  some  thirty  feet  back  from  the  brink 


was  the  doe,  staring  back  wide-eyed  and  listen* 
ing  with  ears  aflare. 

That  night,  too,  he  had  had  the  rare  fortime 
to  lay  his  hantl  on  a  buck.  Suddenly ^  as  they 
drifted  down  the  easy  current  without  a  sound, 
a  great  something  loomed  out  t>f  the  night, 
swimming  straight  at  them.  Before  they  had 
time  to  think,  he  had  reached  the  canoe,  and  was 
driving  into  it  blindly.  Mr.  Carlin  leaned, 
gave  the  buck's  neck  a  resountiing  slap 
and  shtaited.  The  startled  beast  lurched 
almost  out  of  the  water.  Then  as  he  shot  in 
a  bee  line  f(tr  the  shore,  they  played  the 
jack  on  him  till  he  scutteied  through 
lily  pads  and  cannoned  into  the  bushes 
away.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  excitement  they 
could  easily  have  pho- 
tographed him,  and  in- 
deed all  the  work  ui 
*Haking"  the  deer  had 
more  play  in  it  than  toil. 

Nor  was  it  harder  to 
**take"  the  lynxes. 
First  trapping  one,  not 
a  difficult  matter,  in 
a  trap  attacheil  to  a 
light  pine-top  drag,  they 


the 
rnil 


through  the  brush  till  the  drag 
handsome  beast  up  short.  They 
Ith  dogs  till  they  caught  up  with 
creature,  and  then,  planting  the 
yard  from  his  face,  Mr.  Carlin 
11  the  lynx  set  back  his  ears  and 
rly.  At  that  moment  he  was 
It  went  against  the  grain  to  kill 
ird,  but  as  "  lynxes  is  varmints/' 
trapiier  used  to  say,  they  had  to. 
le  of  the  larger  animals  required  the 
ind  endurance  demanded  by  the  little 
:hat  dwelt  in  the  great  meadow  plateaus 
lountains.  The  ground  squirrels  simply 
ith  the  party »  swarmed  o\er  the  camp 
Biawed  at  the  meal  bags  in  the  early 
^■ind  often  obligingly  sat  up  to  have 
Hires  taken.  But  the  little  chief  hare, 
.  with  its  demure  Chinese  expression, 
^iny  long-nosetl  shrew,  kept  Mr.  Car- 
^K  day  after  day  and  week  after  week 
^m  finally  photographed  them.  Of 
Be  w(»rked  in  businesslike  fashion, 
■lip  at  dawn  and  taking  the  films  from 
er  trough  where  they  had  lain  all  night, 
\g  the  valleys  all  day  for  whatever 
up,  and  developing  at  night,  so  that 
iiiot  say  he  tried  six  weeks  fcjrthe  pika 
HCUire  is  given  here,  yet  for  that  space 
it  was  the  quest  of  it  that  lay  on  his 
■or  hours  he  sat  on  the  ground  and 
smoked,  with  a  camera  focussed  on 


FLYING    SQUIRREL 
Taken  in  New  York  Stale 
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not  twenty   feet  away  was  a  reddish   bruvvri 

sinuous    shape    with    beady   eyes— a  weasel. 

W^ith    a    shout    he    was    frightened    into    a 

hole,  and  then,  after  focussing  the  camera  on 

Ibc  hole.  Mr,  Carlin  waited — five  minutes,  ten 

mtnutes*      twenty       minutes,     a      half-hour, 
a     pointed    nose    and   a   pair   of   red 

rj'es  preceded  the   weasel  out  of  the  hole  an 

hour    and    a    quarter    after    he    had  entered. 

Ftwthwith  he  w*as  **  snapix^d  "  : 

his    picture  is  given,   taken  at 
distance  of  twenty  feet.     A 
■  iter  the  hare  succumbed, 
,revv  was  cnrnered  at  last 

With   the  aid  ot   four  men  and 

a  dug. 

In    this  manner   Mr.    Carlin 

worked  all  summer.  He  had 
^  no  special  plan,  but  simply 
BscfHired the  valleysand  hillsides, 
H tracking  everything  that  movetl, 
B chasing  'coons  into  trees,  wait- 

ing  hours  by  some  furry  thing's 

domicile,      following       Long's 

trapping    circuit    to   see    what 

ffoac     f*»r      the     camera     his 

traps       afforded,      until      the 

fever    of    the    sport    rose     so 


high  that  when  he  came  out  of  the  Bitter 
R(x>t  country  that  fall  he  went  with  Wright 
to  Florida  tr»  continue  photographing.  There, 
with  methtnls  perfected  by  ex|>erience  and 
thoroughlv  converted  to  the  telephoto  lens, 
he  put  into  jiractice  a  trick  he  had  learned 
along  the  Clearwater. 

Many  animals  he  had  "caught  "  by   baiting 
— laving  fcusd   in   the   same  place  every  day. 


STARTLED  DEER 
She  bean  a  whistle  across  the  creek 


T  ixw  ofHvssum  at  his  nor- 
ptirluih  I  ':^  hours,  and  then  giadu- 

Utade  the  hour  ot  feetlmgr  later  and  later 


IJi  U.h   t  HIKF    HARE 
iiuiinliiii  un  m  ruck  in  lh«  nwiuntabi 


till  he  had  the  Uttic  fellow  coming  at 
o*cI<xk  in  the  nuMnnng.  in  the  full  glare 
the  sunshine.  It  took  tmvny  weeks  thus  t| 
change  a  congenital  habits  but  he  found  tha 
thi,s  method  of  baiting  a  night-roaming  ani] 
rmd  later  and  later  till  the  hght  was  strong 
enough  for  a  |>h<itogTa|ih  notably  widened  th| 
field  of  his  possibilities. 

He  ** caught**  snakes  and  birds  and  alli^ 
lor**.  He  came  north  to  New  Ynrk  Stat^ 
and  phfUographed  there,  alu*ays  learning 
more  about  the  habits  of  the  creatures  and 
the  way  to  get  their  pictures.  No  longer  dii 
he  spoil  four  dozen  plates  to  get  four  picture 
— his  usual  average  in  the  Bitter  Roots 
where  he  had  made  a  record  of  a  hundred  e^i 
posurcs  for  a  single  successful  picture  of 
wood-rat.  The  animals  still  persisted  in  get^ 
ting  out  of  focus,  but  the  perfection  of  the' 
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After  a  wait  of  an  hour  jind  a  quarter  he  crawled  out  before  the  focusaed  camen 
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telephoto  camera  allowed  him  to  focus  farther 
and  farther  away  from  his  •* sitter"  with  a 
decreasing  chance  of  frightening  it,  and  he 
ho|x^s  sc H>n  to  go  back  to  Idaho  and  **get  "  a 
thousand  things  he  knows  he  can  still  dis- 
cover there  despite  the  gradual  thinning  out 
of  game,  for  he  learned  in  Florida  that  if  one 
method  of  getting  a  picture  will  not  serve 
another  will,  as  an  incident  will  shuw. 

There  lived  along  Elk  Summit  Creek  two 
kingfishers  whose  habit  was  to  fly  down 
stream  every  morning  to  i^erch  on  three 
stumps  by  the  water.     About  those  stumps 


FLASHLIGHT  OF  A    DELR 

they  were  very  in\ partial.  He  focussed  on 
one — -imd  that  day  they  preened  and  fussed 
and  screamed  on  the  other  tw<r>.  He  tried 
another  and  they  showed  an  almost  diabolical 
preference  for  the  stump  they  had  tabooed 
the  day  before.  Each  day,  of  many  days, 
they  left  him  sweating  and  fuming  imjxitently 
with  his  telephoto  lens  staring  stupidly  at 
just  the  one  stump  that  on  that  particular 
day  they  scorned,  while  they  sailed  off  up 
river  with  screams  of  rattling  laughter.     He 


W HITF-FOOTED  DEFR-MOUSE 
Lived  in  camp  jn  the  BUtcr'mol  nnuuntains 

cogitatetl.      The    next    morning    two    lusty! 
Negroes  were  dispatched  to  cut  down  two  of 
the   stumps,   and  about   the   time    the    birds 
arrive<l    he    was    cozily    ensconced    with    the 
camera    ^jointed    at    the    solitary    stump    re-- 
maining,  ■ 

They  came — very  jauntily.  They  wheeled 
about  lor  the  stumps  in  a  flutter  of  blue  and 
white  jilumage.  They  saw.  For  a  full 
minute  the  air  was  filled  with  raucous  king- 
fisher  profanity.  How  they  swore !  Slowly 
the  noise  grew  less  and  less,  and  gradually 
they  settled  angrily  to  the  single  stump, _ 
Click  I     The  battle  was  won. 


^''^i:^:^^ 


SHREW 
Cornered  by  ivut  men  And  i  dog 
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UNIVERSITY 

THE  ACADEMIC  AND  ARCHITECTURAL  FLANS  OF  THE  FREE 
CALIFOKNIAN  INSTITUTION.  WHICH  IS  MURE  LIBERALLY 
PROVIDED     FOR     THAN     ANY     OTHER     IN     THE     COUNTRY 

BY 

WILL   IRWIN 

Illustrated  from  photographs  by  W.  J.  Street  and  R,  E.  Warfield 


RS.  JANE  L.  STANFORD  re- 
cently transferred  to  the  Leland 
Stanf<»rd  Jr,  University  proi3erty 
which  is  thought  to  make  it  the  richest  edu- 
cational institution  in  this  country,  and  one  of 
the  best  endowed  in  the  world.  In  the  ten 
\€Skrs  since  it  was  founded  it  has  grown  from 
a  much-advertised  little  college  of  four  hun- 
dred stiulents  to  one  among  the  large  institu- 
tions. No  college  has  gone  through  a  pluckier 
struggle.  For  six  years  there  w^as  a  hard 
Ggfat  day  by  day  to  keep  its  doors  open. 

When  Senator  Leland  Stanford  died  in 
1893,  the  institution  had  been  open  for 
nearly  two  years,  and  there  were  about  seven 
btmdred  students  and  nearly  a  hundred  pro- 
fessors and  instructors.  The  great  building 
jne,  of  which  the  inner  quadrangle  and  the 
Tiitories  then  finished  formed  but  a  small 
part,  was  to  be  completed.  Dr.  J{)rdan,  the 
president,    often    referred  regretfully  to  the 


time  he  could  telegraph  to  any  of  the  older 
institutions  making  a  famous  scholar  a  liberal 
offer.  In  the  first  year  Ex-President  Harrison 
came  across  the  continent  to  lecture  before 
the  new  law  department.  Throughout  the 
country*  and  especially  throughout  California, 
it  was  thought  that  Stanford  University 
would  never  lack  money.  All  this  was 
changed  in  a  day. 

Senator  Stanford  in  his  lifetime  had  given  a 
moderately  large  end^nvment,  all  in  farming 
lands.  In  his  will  he  provided  for  a  per- 
manent cash  endowment  of  two  and  a  half 
millions,  from  an  estate  bequeathed  to  the 
widow%  who  was  to  devote  her  money  eventu- 
ally to  the  university.  Almost  at  once  came 
the  hard  times  of  1893.  The  endowment 
lands  became  non-productive.  Even  when 
the  property  should  come  through  the  probate 
courts,  there  were  the  minor  bequests  to  be 
paid    off.     University    expenses    accordingly 
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LOVER'S  LANE 

were  cut  to  the  lowest  notch,  and  plans  aban- 
d/»ncd;  "for  a  year  only '*  said  the  heads  of 
the  universit}^  Then,  almost  without  warn* 
iiii^Mhe  GoverniTient  brought  a  fifteen-million- 
dollar  sviit  against  the  Stanford  estate  for  the 
old,  expired  debts  of  the  Pacific  railroad 
kings,  the  "Big  Four"  who  founded  the 
S<»uthem  Pacific  system.  Had  the  Govern- 
ment won,  Stanford  would  have  been  doomed. 
E\^n  as  it  was,  with  the  property  tied  up,  no 
money  ^^as  coming  in.  But  the  courts  based 
their  allowance  to  Mrs.  Stanford  for  personal 
eifpenses  up«>n  her  scale  of  living  in  the  days 
when  Mr.  Stanford  was  Governor,  and  she  a 
leader  of  s^KJet}^  in  San  Francisco.  It  was 
iDade  $150,000  a  year.  The  university  sal- 
ines alone  amounted  to  $185,000.  Thirty- 
five  thousand  dollars  a  year  and  more  must 
be  made  up  while  the  estate  lay  in  the  courts. 
It  was  accomplished.  Salaries  were  cut, 
and  a  **  registration  fee"  of  ten  dollars  a  term 
llected  from  every  student,  though  the 
^  of  incorporation  provided  that  tuition 
should  for  all  time  be  free.  For  the  next  two 
years,  every  cent  that  could  be  raised  from 
every  possible  source  w^as  turned  into  the 
imiversity    treasury,  and   every   cent   of   ex- 


penditure was  strictly  watched.  The  pro- 
fessors, living  on  reduced  incomes,  were  buying 
their  new^  books  themselves,  Mrs.  Stanford, 
nominally  spending  ;S  1 50,000  a  year,  was 
really  living  on  a  hundred  dollars  a  month. 
Once  she  prepared  to  sell  her  jewels^  but 
they  were  finally  saved  to  be  used  as  a  last 
resort,  though  since  the  return  of  good 
fortune  she  has  sold  them  to  build  the  new 
Memorial  Church.  It  was  even  determined 
at  one  time  to  cut  down  the  number  of 
students  and  instructors  by  half,  though  this, 
too,  was  abandoned. 

The  professors  in  that  trying  time  stood  by 
the  school  as  nobly  as  Mrs.  Stanford.  To 
several  came  good  offers  from  the  East,  to 
most  of  them  at  the  time  of  life  when  pro- 
motion is  most  prized.  Dix^tor  Jordan  himself 
had  ojiport unities  to  double  his  salary  and 
possibly  his  influence.  Yet  not  a  man  de- 
serted. At  one  time  salaries  were  unpaid  for 
two  months.  At  that  stage  a  few  hundred 
dollars  strayed  in  from  some  unexpected 
source,  and  it  was  divided  pro  rata.  When 
the  cloud  lifted,  some  of  the  recipients  of 
offers  accepted  them.  The  final  issue  of  the 
case   came    in    the   United    States    Supreme 
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Court.  President  Cleveland  requested  that  it 
be  taken  up  out  of  order  and  gained  his  point, 
at  the  moment  when  Stanford  had  reached  its 
hardest  times,  and  when  further  delay  would 
have  equalled  an  adverse  decision,  and  closed 
the  university- 

On  March  2,  1S96,  the  news  was  received 
at  PaJo  Alto  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  de- 
cided that  the  Government  had  no  claim  on 
the  estate.  The  drizzly  morning  when  the 
telegram  was  brought  to  the  quadrangle   was 


mer  of" 


in  Government  securities.     By  the  summer  < 
1898,    the    university's    future   was   assured. 
Moreover,    Thomas     Welton     Stanford,    anj 
Australian    multi-millionaire   and    brother   ofB 
Leland^  used  his  inheritance  from  the  estate 
in    building    a   new    library,     **  1    have   been 
through  such  an  experience  as  never  before* 
fell  to  any  university  president/*  said  Doctor 
Jordan  after  it  was  all  over.     **  I  had  all  that  I 
wantetl  for  two  years  ;  then  poverty  for  nearly  J 
six;  and  then  wealth  again/'     Building  began  j 


I  the  wildest »  maddest  day  in  the  history  of  the 

m  university.    Classes  were  stampeded  ;  students 

I  and  professors  marched  in   pmcession  around 

■  the  quadrangle ;  and  instruction  was  adjourned 

I  for  two  days.     Yet    until    1899    the  closest 

^  financiering,    the    most    careful    management 

^■i  were  required.     This  task  was  complicated  by 

^^B  the   state  of   affairs  in  the   Southern  Pacific 

Hp  company.     In  the  end,  the  Stanford  interests 

^F^  drew  out  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  invested 


NORTH    TOW  LR  —  Inuet  itiauRle 


again  at  once,  and  will  be  continuetl  for  two. 
years  more.  Until  it  is  finished  the  plans  for 
the  greater  university  cannot  be  set  afoot. 

The  buildings  are  of  buff  sandstone  in  a 
modified  style  of  the  old  Mission  architecture 
of  California,  with  arches  and  corridors  and 
covered  jxissageways.  The  inner  quadrangle 
is  the  most  beautiful  j:fcart.  On  the  longest 
side,  it  runs  in  two  six-hundred*foot  stretches 
of  arched  arcades  capped  at  the  side  entrances 
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two  and  a  half  acres  is  studded  with  beds  of 
pahiis,  bamboos  and  other  semi-tropical  plants^  1 
givin^^   to  the  corridors,  in   the  moonlight,  a  ' 
dreamy,  fairyland  aspect.     Around  this  is  now  ' 
growint;^    up  the  lar;;er  university.     Five  new 
buildin^^s  have  been  completed.     Nine  more 


are  in  course  of  construction  and  will  be  open  ■ 
for   use   when   the   next  college  year  begins, 


by  fairy  towers  in  the  Mission  style.  The 
hght  buff  sandstone  is  now  softening  into 
yellow  through  the  influence  of  years ;  the 
roofs  are  tiled  in  red.     The  enclosed  space  of 


while  six  more,  two  of  them  very  miportant  m 
the  plan,  will  be  under  way  b)'  the  coming 
summer.  The  approximate  cost  of  the  whole 
building  scheme  will  be  not  far  from  three 
million  dollars.  It  provides  for  all  the  de^iart- 
ments  outlined  in  the  plans  for  the  future 
Stanford. 

Briefly,  Stanford  University,  following  Mr. 
Stanford's  itlea,  makes  training  for  usefiihiess 
in    life    its    end,       Usefulness    through    high 
scholarship  is  the  keynote  of  the  plan  as  in- 
terpreted by   Doctor  Jordan.     There  are  no  I 
honorary  degrees.     In  granting  the  regular  ' 
degrees  no  distinction  is  made  between  course 
and  course.  A  Stanford  Bachelor  of  Arts  may 
have  gained  his  degree  for  work  in  Greek  or 
in  Chemistry  or  in  Steam  Engineering  or  in 
Econttmics  or  in  Biology.     There  is  no  com- 
l^arative  scholarship  ranking.     There  are  no 
ceremonial  (tbservances.  And  there  are  as  few 
rides  as  possible.     Until  recently,  when  some  - 
of  the  women  students  adopted  the  custom  I 
under  mild  protest,  there  were  no  caps  and 


I 
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gowns  at  Stanford  commencements.  Even  the 
diplomas  are  little  squares  of  sheepskin  printed 
in  English  and  certifying  in  business-like  terms 
fulfilment  of  retjuirements. 

The  scheme  of  instruction  is  broadly  elective 
along  a  j^eculiar  line,  planned  after  conference 
vrith  some  of  the  clearest-sighted  university 
authorities,  among  them  President  Eliot  of 
Harvard.  Each  student  mtist  register,  on 
matriculation,  in  some  one  de[mrtment.  The 
head  of  that  de|iartment  requires  him  to  take 
one-third  of  his  courses  in  the  tlepartment. 
The  other  t  wot  birds  are  elective  undi:r  advice. 
In  the  English  department  for  exani[>le,  there 
must  be  so  much  study  on  the  sources  of  the 
English  language,  so  much  in  composition,  so 
much  in  each  of  the  periods  of  English  litera- 
ture, so  much  in  the  history  of  the  English 
language  as  a  whole.  Other  courses  are  taken 
according  to  individual  needs. 

The  work  is  exacting:  probably  Stanford 
rums  away  annually  a  greater  percentage  of 
students  for  deficiency  in  scholarship  than  any 
other  institution  of  its  rank.  **  Some  of  the 
older  universities/*  says  Doctor  Jordan, 
•"tolerate  three  hundred  men  among  their 
students  who  are  getting  nothing  out  of  their 
college  course,  simply  becavise  these  men  are 
pa}ing   into  the  college  treasury   some  fifty 


thousand  dollars  a  year  in  tuition  fees.  We 
do  not  collect  fees,  and  1  see  no  reascm  for  such 
toleration  here.'*  The  entrance  requirements, 
which  began  low,  have  been  gradually  raised. 
With  nearly  unlimited  means  at  conrmand, 
Stanford  is  to  be  built  up  in  future  in  the  jx^st- 
graduate  and  professional  schools.  It  is  to  be 
a  post 'gra d uat e  u  n i v c rsi t y ,  s o ni e what  aft  er  t h e 
plan  of  Johns  Hopkins.  The  [/resent  number 
(jf  twelve  hundred  undergraduates  may  be 
allowed  to  ex|>aad  to  two  thousand  or  more, 
but  the  energy  and  the  surplus  funds  when 
the  buildings  have  been  finished  mil  go  to 
encourage  higher  scholarship.  The  under- 
graduate field  is  to  be  left  very  largely  to  the 
University  of  California.  A  Law  School  two 
years  old  and  develf>petl  from  an  undergraduate 
department  is  the  only  strictly  professional 
school  at  Stafiford  now.  The  medical  school 
and  the  post-graduate  medical  school  are  to 
come  later.  In  pursuit  of  this  plan,  a  library 
to  hold  a  million  volumes  is  building, 
^^ Stanford  is  an  out-of-doors  college.  Around 
the  campus  lies  a  broad  estate  of  nine  thou- 
sand acres,  all  university  domain.  Three  miles 
to  the  front  lies  San  Francisco  bay  and  behind 
roll  the  foothills,  green  in  autumn  and  winter 
as  are  all  California  hills,  yellow  in  late  spring, 
brown  and  dry  in  midsunmier.     Between  the 
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arch  and  the  gate  opening  nn  Paid  Alto  hcs  a 
mile  of  forest  artificially  phintetl  except  for 
some  old  naks  native  to  the  suil.  One  of  The 
curiosities  is  an  avemie  nf  infant  sequoias,  the 
giant  trees  of  California.  No  shooting  is 
allowed*     Quail  whistle  imder  the  windows  of 


le  dormM 


PRliSlDIiNT  DAVin   STARR   JORDAN 
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recitation  rwims  ;  the  morninjLcs  are  melodious 
with  the  sunj^^s  of  meadow-larks;  jack-rahbits 
running  from  dogs  trail  cross  the  field  during 
football  i>ractice;    coyotes    have    even   come 


douTi  from  the  hills  and  serenaded  the 
tories.      Deer   can    be    killed    %vithin    twelve 
miles  of  the  campus. 

This  isolation  has  bred  a  peculiarly  delight- 
ful student  life.  Women  from  the  first  have 
been  admitted  on  equal  terms  with*  the  men, 
although  a  rule,  never  enforced,  limits  their 
number  to  five  hundred.  The  poor  student 
is  the  rule.  About  one-third  of  the  men 
support  themselves  wholly  or  in  i>art,  and 
fully  one-half  of  the  whole  student  b(»dy  work 
in  the  summer  vacation.  Thus  traditions  are 
most  democratic.  The  man  who  waits  on 
the  table  at  the  Stanford  Inn  gf>es  out  after- 
ward to  sing  on  the  steps  with  the  men 
whom  he  has  just  served.  One  football  cap- 
tain whf»  held  many  honors  was  a  waiter  for 
three  years.  The  baseball  captain  of  the 
same  year  ran  a  student  transfer  business. 
The  fraternities  object  to  manual  labor  by 
their  members ;  otherwise  no  Stanford  stu- 
dent  finds  that  work  affects  his  social  stand- 
ing.  In  athletics  there  is  but  i>ne  real  rival, 
the  University  of  California,  akh<mgh  Nevada 
and  Oregon  make  an  occasional  \isit. 

When  the  students  in  the  early  days 
wanted  a  daily  [xi|jer  thej^  bought  the  print- 
ing otitfit  on  credit  and  i>aid  for  it  out  of  the 
earnings.  The  men  on  the  earlier  track 
teams  turned  out  with  spades  and  picks  and 
made  their  own  cinder  paths.  Of  the  first 
football  team  only  three  members  had  seen 
the  game  played  before  the  day  the)'  defeated 
the  University  (4  California.  They  learned 
football  out  of  the  tlirections  in  the  official 
guide.  Relations  between  the  faculty  and 
the  students  were  such  that  every  senior 
called  at  least  one  professor  by  his  first  name. 
The  fraternities  were  few.  From  that  time 
ha\e  grown  a  few  peculiar  customs.  One  is 
the  wearing  of  the  broad-brimmed  sombrero 
by  the  senior  class.  Another  is  the  junior 
"plug,'*  a  battered,  highly  decorated  gray  hat 
— copied  from  the  University  of  California — 
which  is  donned  at  a  ceremonial  bonfire. 
Twice  a  year  the  women  have  among  them- 
selves a  fancy  dress  jxirty,  wherein  half  the 
guests  dress  as  men.  At  the  present  time 
activities  are  less  rough  than  formerly  and 
probably  more  civilized.  There  is  less  inti- 
macy between  students  and  professors.  There 
are  more  fraternities,  more  social  affairs^^ 
strictly  C(jllege  functions.  Co-educatior 
given  full  swing,  has  worked  well. 
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Upon  one  point,  however,  Stanford  has 
met  some  serious  criticism :  there  has  been 
an  amazing  number  of  weddings,  the  result  of 
undergraduate  attachments.  The  authorities, 
believing  that  "girling,"  as  it  is  called,  is 
infinitely  better  than  that  other  college  cus- 
tom known  as  "beering  up,"  have  taken  no 
special  means  to  curb  the  tendency,  except 
where  it  interferes  with  scholarship. 

Approximately  the  Stanford  endowment  is 
$30,cxx),ooo.  During  Mrs.  Stanford's  life  it 
will  remain  under  her  control,  though  she 
could  not  take  back  any  of  the  gift,  even  if 
she  so  desired.  Government  bonds  make  up 
eighteen  millions  of  this  property.  Shares  of 
the  Pacific  Improvement  Company,  a  large 
real  estate  corporation,  make  up  between  four 
and  five  millions.     The  value  of  the  buildings 


now  erected  is  about  two  millions.  The  rest 
is  mostly  in  lands,  including  the  largest  vine- 
yard and  one  of  the  largest  wheat  ranches  in 
California.  By  a  recent  action  of  the  people  of 
California,  voted  through  the  referendum  at  a 
general  election,  most  of  the  property  is 
exempt  from  taxation.  Thomas  Welt  on 
Stanford  has  promised  to  leave  his  fortune  to 
the  university.  This  has  been  widely  esti- 
mated at  from  $2,000,000  to  $3,000,000. 
The  chief  expectation  of  increased  wealth, 
however,  is  the  rise  in  value  of  the  endow- 
ment lands.  Most  of  the  great  wealth  be- 
longing to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has  come 
through  a  rise  in  land  values.  The  Stanford 
lands  are  in  a  growing  section,  and  they  may 
multiply  in  value  several  times  before  the 
moss  is  gray  on  the  new  quadrangles. 
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OWE  my  success  as  a  college  presi- 
dent," said  Doctor  David  Starr  Jordan, 
"  to  the  fact  that  I  never  have  wanted 
to  be  a  college  president.*' 

"  That  sounds  odd,  doesn't  it .?"  he  went 
on.  "  But  it's  true.  If  you  have  ever  seen 
a  fussy  old  granny  at  the  head  of  a  university 
— a  man  whirled  about  by  affairs  great  and 
small,  one  who,  in  the  end,  lets  detail  drown 
him — you  will  know  what  I  mean.  When  I 
came  here  I  stipulated  with  Senator  Stanford 
— in  fact,  he  proposed  it — that  I  never  should 
do  anj'thing  that  I  could  hire  done." 

"  Poise  "  is  the  word  that  represents  Presi- 
dent Jordan's  chief  characteristic.  By  many 
he  is  regarded  as  the  most  important  man  in 
California.  He  is*  thought  to  have  broken 
loose  from  what  are  considered  the  narrowing 
traditions  of  the  East,  and  to  have  become 
essentially  Western. 

Going  from  a  farm  near  Gainesville,  New 
York,  to  Cornell  University,  in  1868,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  pioneer  class  of  that 
university.     To  pay  his  way  through  college 


he  waited  on  the  table,  husked  corn  and  dug 
ditches.  "A  young  man  with  good  health 
and  good  habits  is  not  worth  educating  if  he 
can't  get  through  college  in  that  way,"  de- 
clares Doctor  Jordan.  The  study  he  liked 
best  was  botany,  and  when  he  found  himself 
in  charge  of  an  herbarium,  the  office  with  its 
petty  stipend  was  a  great  joy  to  him.  He 
became  an  instructor  in  botany  while  he 
was  a  junior.  His  work  and  his  strong 
personality  attracted  the  attention  of 
President  White,  who  became  his  life-long 
friend. 

After  his  graduation  Doctor  Jordan  became 
an  ardent  naturalist.  He  went  with  Agassiz 
to  Penikese,  where  the  great  science  teacher 
instructed  a  little  Harvard  class  in  the  great 
book  of  Nature.  Jordan  always  accounts 
himself  extremely  fortunate  to  have  been  one 
of  that  favored  school.  He  tells  his  students 
today  that  the  greatest  university  in  America 
was  held  in  an  old  barn  on  the  little  islet  of 
Penikese.  "  It  lasted  but  three  months,"  he 
says,  "and  in  effect   had  but   one   teacher. 
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That  school  existed  in  the  personal  presence 
of  Agassiz.     When  he  died  it  vanished/' 

From  the  first  of  his  natural  science 
studies  Doctor  Jordan  became  profoundly  in- 
terested in  fishes.  To  perfect  himself  in  this 
course  o{  study  he  has  traveled  more  than 
200,000  miles,  going  all  over  the  globe.  He 
knows  more  about  fishes,  i^erhaps,  than  any 
other  living  man,  and  is  especially  well  in- 
formed regarding  iheir  geographical  distribu- 
tion. **I  have  worked  harder  at  this,"  he 
says,  **  because  less  was  known  of  it  than 
of  other  branches  of  the  study,"  A  few 
years  ago  he  nearly  ruined  his  eyes  in  the 
mechanical  work  of  reading  the  proofs  of  his 
great  volumes  on  this  subject.  He  has  spent 
many  months  in  Ja|xin  jotting  dow^i  the 
results  of  close  studies  there  of  which  he  has 
written  in  **The  Origin  of  the  Fishes  of 
Japan.*'  His  connection  with  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission  began  in  1877.  He 
traveled  to  the  Arctic,  where  he  studied  the 
fur  seal ;  he  went  to  the  isles  of  the  great 
Gulf  and  of  the  South  Seas,  and  sailed  to  the 
Orient.  But  while  these  studies  claimed 
years  of  his  life,  science  has  not  dried  or 
narrowed  him.  There  still  remains  human 
sympathy ;  and  to  literature,  to  art,  and  to 
real  religion  he  is  truly  devoted. 

In  1879  he  became  Professor  of  Zoology  in 
the  Inchana  University,  He  had  intended  to 
devote  his  life  wholly  to  science,  but  %vhen  the 
presidency  became  suddenly  vacant,  Professor 
Jordan,  the  youngest  member  of  the  faculty, 
found  himself  chosen  to  fill  it. 

"I  didn't  want  the  place,"  he  told  me. 
'*  On  the  day  I  took  it,  I  sent  in  my  resigna- 
tion to  take  effect  in  six  months ;  but  I  had 
to  stay  six  years,  I  never  w^antcd  to  be  a 
college  president,  but  more  of  that  sort  of 
thing  was  in  store  for  me  than  I  had 
dreamed.  One  day  Mr.  Stanford  came  to 
Bloomington,  I  had  never  seen  him  before 
and  he  had  never  seen  me.  He  was  looking 
for  a  man  to  take  the  presidency  of  his  new 
university.  Would  I  accept  it  ?  I  liked  Mr. 
Stanford's  w^ays  at  once.  I  knew  he  was  a 
broad  man ;  and  I  liked  California,  The 
result  was  that  I  accepted.  Afterward  I 
found  that  I  w^as  indebted  in  a  way  to  Doctor 
White  for  the  offer.  Senator  Stanford  liked 
Cornell  and  its  methods  and  he  wanted  a  Cor- 
nell man    President  White  recommended  me." 

Resolute,  full  of  high  faith  and  purpose, 
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Doctor  Jordan  came  to  California.  "When 
in  the  spring  of  1891  I  entered  the  presi- 
dent's office  at  the  new  university,"  said  he, 
"  the  founder  turned  over  to  me  a  large  trunk 
full  of  applications  for  positions  in  the  faculty 
from  ail  over  the  world.  He  told  me  that  I 
could  do  as  I  pleased  about  them.  I  was  glad 
he  had  no  preferences.  I  selected  my  men 
chiefly  from  Cornell  and  Indiana,  Each  ap- 
pc*intment  was  a  surprise  to  the  man  who 
received  it.  As  for  the  appeals  for  position, 
I  never  knew  from  whom  they  came.  The 
trunk  was  never  opened." 

On  assuming  his  office  the  new  president 
worked  very  hard.  There  w^as  a  strong  prej- 
udice against  Senator  Stanford  among  the 
l>eople,  as  he  was  one  of  the  railroad  monopo- 
lists known  as  the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
This  prejudice,  so  far  as  it  touched  the  uni- 
versity, Doctor  Jordan  had  to  overcome.  He 
w*ent  courageously  to  his  work.  Californians 
hate  indirection  and  despise  condescension. 
Doctor  Jordan  says  things  directly.  His  con- 
clusions often  strike  the  careful  observer  as 
inspirations  rather  than  as  logical  deductions. 
This  faculty,  together  with  his  commanding 
presence,  his  ease  of  manner  and  speech  won 
people.  He  laid  much  stress  upjn  physical 
health  and  purity.  He  recommended  athletics 
and  out-of-door  living.  He  had  the  sense  to 
discuss  matters  the  plain  j^eople  could  under- 
stand and  appreciate,  **  That's  the  college  I 
want  my  boy  to  go  to,"  said  the  Fresno  County 
farmer,  "  where  he  can  hear  about  the  benefits 
of  a  clean  life,  and  keep  up  his  muscle  w^iile 
he  is  stuffing  his  head." 

But  President  Jordan  was  accused  of  self- 
advertising.  He  did  not  reply.  An  advertise- 
ment of  himself  was  an  advertisement  for  his 
college.  Everybody  in  California  today  knows 
that  it  is  not  that  great  group  of  buildings  that 
attracts  hundreds  of  students  to  Stanford.  It 
is  not  the  climate.  It  is  the  man.  He  has 
battled  with  conditions  that  would  have  dis- 
couraged many  a  lesser  man.  Early  in  his 
administration  came  the  dark  days  of  Stanford. 
He  fought  through  them  successfully. 

Senator  Stanford*s  ix>licy  of  having  the  head 
of  the  faculty  do  nothing  that  can  be  done  by 
others  has  been  closely  followed,  A  Com- 
mittee of  Affairs  decides  upon  every  question 
that  is  not  of  large  importance,  leaving  Doctor 
Jordan  freer  from  details  than  any  other  col- 
lege president  in  the  country.  For  that  reason 
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he  travels  much.  He  has  climbed  the  Matter- 
horn,  walked  under  the  Cuban  palms,  paddled 
a  canoe  on  the  Yukon,  bathed  in  the  surf  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  waded  in  the  streams 
of  Japan,  bicycled  about  in  California,  walked 
over  the  desert  trails  of  Mexico  and,  in  fact, 
has  been  everj'where.  A  few  years  ago  he 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  enchanted  Mesa,  in 
Arizona.  He  has  taken  the  most  remarkable 
automobile  ride  yet  recorded  in  this  country — 
from  San  Jos6,  California,  to  the  summit  of 
Mt.  Hamilton,  when,  in  twenty  miles,  his 
machine  pulled  up  a  slope  of  4,000  feet. 

••Jordan  is  always  into  everything  big,"  is 
what  is  said  of  him.  Few  college  presidents 
for  instance,  would  dream  of  such  a  thing  as 
interviewing  for  a  newspaper  even  so  promi- 
nent a  man  as  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  but 
when  Lord  Charles  came  from  China  to  San 
Francisco,  Doctor  Jordan,  who  is  a  close 
student  and  very  severe  critic  of  our  foreign 
policy,  drew  from  the  Englishman  the  most 
important  information  as  to  the  "  Open  Door  " 
ever  published  in  an  American  paper. 

No  teacher  employs  more  simple,  forceful 
methods.  He  addresses  himself  to  the  vital 
points,  and  whenever  he  can  do  so  he  lets  his 
subject  speak  for  itself.  If  the  lecture  be 
about  fish  he  is  likely  to  appear  in  an  apron 
beside  a  barrel  of  live  specimens,  and  dipping 
his  bared  arm  down  into  the  water,  flash 
before  the  eyes  of  his  pupils  an  example  of  his 
subject.  His  faith  in  athletics  is  firm  and 
abiding.  Once  every  year  he  plays  at  first 
base  in  the  faculty's  ball  game.  He  has  also 
played  with  the  students.  He  loves  the  woods 
and  wilds  and  has  only  tolerance  for  towns. 
He  is  as  appreciative  as  John  Muir  of  elemen- 
tal blessedness.  He  does  not  mind  walking 
abroad  in  the  dark  or  in  the  rain. 

At  the  time  of  the  Ross  case,  and  the  sub- 
sequent defections  from  the  faculty,  he  re- 
ceived the  blow  calmly  and  to  each  new  threat 
of  revolt  appeared  impassive  and  stoical ;  but 
all  the  while  the  spirit  of  loyalty,  apparently 
without  the  slightest  impetus  from  the  presi- 
dent, was  slowly  rallying.  Soon  it  gathered 
force  and  finally  such  enthusiasm  as  it  had 
never  known  before.  To  outsiders  this  rally 
still  remains  a  mystery.  But  those  closest  to 
Doctor  Jordan  understand  it  well.  The  faith 
of  the  man  in  himself,  and  in  human  nature, 
coupled  with  his  sheer  power  for  cohesion  won. 

The  students  of  no  other  university  in  the 


country  exhibit  greater  admiration  for  their 
president  than  is  shown  by  the  Stanford  under- 
graduates. Doctor  Jordan,  always  one  of 
them,  in  the  football  field  and  everywhere, 
fraternal  without  patronage,  amiable  without 
condescension,  enjoys  the  designation  of  "  All- 
Star"  Jordan.  He  aims  at  no  academic  pre- 
cision of  speech.  He  is  careless  in  dress,  his 
clothes  hanging  loosely  on  his  big,  heavy  body. 
His  figure  is  erect,  with  a  bare  suggestion  of 
a  stoop  in  his  shoulders.  When  not  abroad 
he  is  one  of  those  early-rising,  late-sitting 
students  for  whom  the  day  is  not  half  long 
enough.  After-dinner  speaking  is  his  especial 
aversion.  **  There  are  so  many  new  books," 
I  heard  him  say  one  day,  "  that  I  wish  I  had 
an  able-bodied  man  to  do  my  reading  for  me." 

Some  of  his  platform  dicta  have  been 
treasured  up  by  many  Western  educators. 
Here  are  a  few  of  them  : 

**  You  can't  fasten  a  five-thousand  dollar 
education  uix)n  a  fifty-cent  boy." 

"The  football  field  is  safer  for  young  men 
than  the  ballroom." 

When  Collis  P.  Huntington  declared  that 
college  men  were  poor  business  men  and  that 
the  masses  were  overeducated  Jordan  replied  : 
"If  an  educated  man  is  unfitted  to  take  a 
practical  hold  on  life  he  is  not  worth  educat- 
ing, or  the  education  is  a  misfit." 

"The  remedy  for  oppression  is  to  have 
strong  men  who  cannot  be  oppressed." 

"The  problem  of  life  is  not  to  make  life 
easier,  but  to  make  men  stronger." 

"  I  dislike  Theosophy,  Christian  Science, 
Socialism,  Mysticism  and  free  silver — any- 
thing based  on  sentimcntalism — half-baked 
schemes  of  reforming  the  world.  I  don't  like 
reasoning  from  analogy  and  I  draw  the  line 
between  stones  for  children  and  those  based 
on  scientific  facts.  I  am  more  tolerant  of 
orthodoxy  than  of  the  fantastic  vaunts  of 
heterodoxy.  I  don't  like  to  live  in  a  city,  but 
near  one." 

Being  possessed  of  a  bright  fancy  and  much 
humor,  Doctor  Jordan  could  have  done  good 
literary  work  if  science  had  not  claimed  his 
interest.  Verse,  in  which  he  dabbled  a  bit, 
has  a  great  charm  for  him.  His  great  volumes 
on  natural  science  are  not  generally  known. 
His  most  popular  works  are  "The  Care  and 
Culture  of  Men,"  "Science  Sketches,"  "The 
Story  of  the  Innumerable  Company "  and 
the  children's  stories,  "  Knight  and  Barbara." 
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f^l    iHE  okl-fashioiied  method  of  doling  out 
I  alms  to  the  poor  and  unt\jrtuiiate  is 

M  giving  way  to  the  newer  method  of 
studying  the  causes  of  poverty  and  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  poor,  with  a  view  of 
better  understanding  the  proper  remedies  to 
apply  in  each  individual  case.  Business  men 
realize  that  it  is  better  to  create  conditions 
which  make  for  the  abolition  of  poverty,  than 
to  foster  conditions  which  necessarily  bring  it, 
and  then  to  alle\iate  a  little  of  the  consequent 
suffering.  Instead  of  giving  away  large  sums 
of  money  for  beneficent  purjxjses, — money 
made  from  the  profits  of  their  business,  some 
of  our  merchants  prefer  to  divide  profits  more 
liberally  with  the  employees  who  help  to  build 
up  their  business. 

In  olden  days,  manufacturers  and  merchants 
were  more  in  touch  with  their  working  people; 
factories  and  stores  hud  not  tleveloped  into  the 
mammoth  business  enterprises  which  they  are 
at  present.  The  head  of  the  firm  controlling 
a  huge  department  store  cannot  be  on  friendly 
terms  with  his  hundre<ls  of  employees  ;  he  is 
too  busy  to  take  a  paternal  interest  in  them. 
Their  private  griefs  and  troubles  are  a  sealed 
brK)k  to  him,  their  physical  and  moral  condi- 
tion in  a  great  measure  unkntnvn.  The  far- 
seeing,  progressive  employer  is  beginning  to 
find  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  by 
engaging  a  social  secretary  to  look  after  his 
employees  for  him.  Thus  there  can  be  re- 
stored something  of  the  old-time  personal 
touch. 

The  position  of  social  secretary  is  a  responsi- 
ble one  and  is  an  agreeable  one  for  women  of 
broad  sympathies  who  desire  to  uplift  their 
fellow-women.  There  are  as  yet  but  eight  or 
ten  such  secretaries  employed  in  factories  and 
st<ires,  although  more  than  a  hundred  firms 
are  reported  to  have  accepted  recommenda- 
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tions  made  by  them.  The  idea  grew  out  of 
suggestions  made  by  the  League  for  Social 
Service.  A  Boston  firm  was  the  first  to  take 
advantage  of  the  valuable  hint,  and  a  firm  in 
Providence  quickly  followed  the  example. 

These  social  secretaries  have  succeeded  In 
bringing  about  many  improvements  which 
have  added  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  work- 
ing girls,  with  the  result  of  securing  better 
service  for  the  employers.  The  results 
achieved  serve  as  an  example  of  enlightened 
business  en  t erprise. 

The  social  secretaries  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  their  charges,  and  endeavored 
to  win  their  confidence.  This  is  not  difficult 
if  they  have  the  right  qualities.  There  were 
many  bits  of  injustice  to  set  right.  Some 
girls  had  been  annoyed  or  worried  by  the  over- 
bearing or  brutal  con<luct  of  a  rude  floorw^alker 
or  inspector.  The  girls  had  endured  this  in 
silence,  perhaps  fn^m  fear  of  being  dismissed  if 
they  made  complaints,  or  from  a  feeling  of  sen*  . 
sitiveness.  Some  preferred  to  suffer  annoy-  I 
ance  rather  than  to  be  the  means  of  bringing 
about  censure  or  dismissal  of  their  fellow- 
employees. 

One  social  secretary  whom  I  know  began 
her  work  by  looking  after  the  health  of  the 
saleswomen.  She  studied  liygiene  and  the 
principles  of  sanitation.  She  w^s  thus  able 
to  teach  the  girls  how  to  keep  their  bodies 
and  their  homes  pure  and  wholesome.  She 
was  their  constant  adviser,  warning  them 
against  imprudence.  Among  her  first  tasks 
was  to  see  that  they  were  provided  with  a 
comfortable  retiring  room,  where,  in  the  event 
of  a  headache,  or  sudden  faintness,  they  could 
recline  on  a  couch  for  a  short  time,  and  after 
the  rest  return  to  their  work  refreshed.  In 
this  retiring  room  a  medicine  chest  was  placed 
containing   useful   and   harmless   drugs   and 
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bandages  and  the  like.  She  insisted  upon 
proper  [nrotection  from  draughts,  cold  vesti- 
bules and  damp  basement  floors  ;  and  she  saw 
that  seats  were  provided  and  that  floorwalkers 
or  overseers  permitted  the  girls  to  use  them. 

It  was  owing  to  the  suggestion  of  another 
social  secretary  that  a  gymnasium  was  fitted 
up  in  one  store,  where  girls  who  lived  at  a 
distance  and  rode  to  and  from  their  work 
obtained  needful  exercise.  This  social  secre- 
tary succeeded  in  obtaining  a  free  hospital 
bed  for  those  employees  who  might  need 
it.  Many  girls  who  would  have  objected 
to  going  to  a  hospital  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances were  willing  to  do  so  owing  to  the 
secretary's  promise  to  visit  them  regularly  and 
see  that  they  were  well  looked  after.  The 
same  social  secretary  succeeded  in  securing 
the  services  of  three  physicians  to  watch  over 
the  health  of  the  working  girls.  They  were 
paid  out  of  the  fines  which  went  into  the 
benefit  fund. 

To  some  social  secretaries  has  been  entrusted 
the  disposition  of  the  moneys  in  the  benefit 
fund,  their  duty  being  to  see  that  it  was  dis- 
tributed wisely.  They  have  felt  it  their  duty  to 
keep  in  touch  with  Working  Girls*  Vacation  So- 
cieties, so  that  those  girls  who  had  no  place  to 
go  for  a  summer's  outing  could  secure  accom- 
modations. They  advised  those  who  needed 
mountain  air  to  apply  to  the  Vacation  Houses 
situated  in  the  mountains,  and  they  have  en- 
deavored to  send  those  who  thrive  better  in 
sea  air  to  houses  located  at  some  seashore  resort. 
For  the  girls  who  have  weak  lungs  or  incipient 
tuberculosis,  they  have  applied  for  their  admis- 
sion to  sanatoria  especially  provided  by  philan- 
thropic people. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  social  secretaries 
has  been  to  supervise  the  lunch  room,  to  see 
that  the  food  provided  is  nutritious  and  of 
good  quality.  Many  merchants  provide  for 
their  employees  food  at  cost,  and  during  the 
holiday  season  they  pay  the  expense  them- 
selves. One  New  York  merchant  said  some 
time  ago  that  he  gave  up  providing  suppers 
during  the  hoUday  season  because  the  girls 
would  insist  upon  eating  a  large  quantity  of 
pickles  and  pastry,  and  got  indigestion,  instead 
oi  eating  food  that  was  good  for  them.  If 
he  had  employed  a  social  secretary,  she  would 
have  countermanded  the  pickles  and  pies,  and 
would  have  provided  instead  wholesome  soups, 
meatfly  yegpt^blcB  or  cereals.     One  social  sec- 


retary has  inaugurated  the  custom  of  having 
malted  milk  in  the  limch  room  to  be  had  at 
any  time  during  the  day,  at  two  cents  a  glass, 
and  many  girls  have  found  it  very  sustaining. 

Another  duty  of  these  new  officials  ha^ 
been  to  supervise  the  mental  food  of  their 
charges  as  well.  Upon  them  devolves  the  se- 
lecting of  magazines  to  place  on  the  table  in 
the  rest  room,  for  the  girls  to  look  over  dur- 
ing the  noon  hour.  By  suggesting  a  good 
novel  or  lending  a  strong  essay  or  a  biography 
of  some  beautiful  character,  they  claim  that 
they  have  in  some  instances  elevated  the  read- 
ing tastes  of  the  girls.  One  firm  has  estab- 
lished a  free  library  for  its  employees,  and 
the  social  secretary  has  the  responsibility  of 
selecting  all  the  books. 

Two  successful  social  secretaries  have  formed 
girls*  clubs  among  the  saleswomen  in  two  de- 
partment stores,  and  the  girls  have  become  so  in- 
terested in  their  clubs,  that  they  meet  regularly 
on  one  evening  a  week  to  study  some  author's 
work  under  the  guidance  of  their  leaders.  They 
assemble  on  other  evenings  for  athletic  games, 
or  for  classes  in  stenography,  dressmaking  and 
the  like.  Joining  a  club  gives  the  girls  an 
opportunity  to  foster  a  friendly  feeling  as  well 
as  to  uplift  themselves,  and  the  club's  enter- 
tainment is  apt  to  be  of  a  higher  grade  than 
the  amusements  to  be  had  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  homes. 

Another  good  phase  of  the  work  is  the  op- 
I)ortunity  it  has  provided  for  social  secretaries 
to  instil  into  the  minds  of  their  charges  ideas 
of  good  taste  in  dress.  The  saleswoman 
should- always  dress  plainly  and  neatly,  and 
have  dark,  well-fitting  clothes.  It  has  been 
the  task  of  the  secretaries  to  point  out  that 
frills,  fripperies,  mussy  chiffons,  loud  colors, 
soiled  laces,  feathers  and  imitation  jewelry  are 
in  poor  taste.  The  temptations  of  salesgirls 
are  many  ;  they  see  fashionably  dressed,  elab- 
orately dressed  women  buying  extravagant 
accessories  and  they  sometimes  long  to  own 
some  of  the  dainty  trimmings,  baubles  or  gew- 
gaws they  handle.  The  social  secretaries 
have  taught  the  girls  to  spend  their  money 
only  for  things  of  intrinsic  value ;  and,  to  en- 
courage them  to  be  provident,  they  have  even 
opened  a  penny  provident  bank  to  enable  them 
to  save  their  pennies. 

Unfortunately  the  salesgirl  is  often  exposed 
to  the  temptation  of  giving  up  her  exhaustive 
struggle  and  toil,  hardship  and  suffering,  for  a 
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life  that  ap{)€ars  to  be  a  life  of  ease.  Under- 
paid, overworked  girls  must  constantly  resist 
the  temptation  to  accept  the  wages  of  sin. 
Merchants  and  manufacturers  who  offer  girls 
less  than  living  wages  are  res[)c>nsiblc  for 
much  of  the  vice  that  exists  in  our  cities.  The 
social  secretaries  have  endeavored  to  interest 
the  girls  in  their  work  ;  they  have  endeavored 
to  teach  them  good  business  methods,  so  that 
eventually  they  may  appreciate  that  labor  is 
ennobling  when  it  is  pursued  with  high  motives. 
They  have  taught  them  to  realize  that  there 
is  something  more  in  doing  a  day's  work  than 
merely  earning  their  living  from  it. 

The  testimony  of  the  firms  who  have  tried 
the  experiment  of  employing  social  secretaries 
is  that  a  better  standard  of  health  exists 
among  their  employees,  that  fewer  days  arc 
lost  on  account  of  illness,  and  that  a  greater 
interest  is  taken  in  their  work.     They  believe 


that  this  good  feeling  promotes  general  effi* 
ciency.  They  find,  too,  that  their  trade  in- 
creases because  of  the  interest  the  shopping 
public  takes  in  the  movement.  The  thought- 
ful members  of  a  community  are  naturally 
glad  to  patronize  merchants  who  are  endeav- 
ormg  to  better  the  conditions  for  Iheir  em- 
ployees. Increased  i^atronage  is  the  best 
method  that  can  be  adopted  to  show  approval 
and  encouragement.  If  the  shoppers  do  not 
supi>ort  the  merchants  who  conduct  their  busi- 
ness according  to  the  highest  principles,  then 
they  arc  really  helping  to  lower  the  standard 
of  competition  to  the  level  of  the  more  unscru- 
pulous and  avaricious  merchants. 

So,  after  all,  the  whole  matter  rests  with  us 
in  the  end — us,  the  public,  each  and  every 
one  of  us  ;  for  we  can  in  a  measure  con- 
trol what  is  done  for  our  service,  and  in  our 
name. 
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rERlODS  OF  LITERARY  FRU  ITFULNESS  —  THEIR  COINCIDENCE 
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^0  one  needs  to  be  told  that  the  age  in 
which  we  live  is  preeminently  an  in- 
dustrial age.  We  read  it  in  count- 
less newspai^ers ;  we  hear  it  in  the  whirr  of 
machinery ;  we  see  it  in  our  material  prosperity 
and  we  feel  it  in  a  certain  practical  way  of 
looking  at  things  and  a  certain  business-like 
way  of  doing  things,  both  of  which  are 
characleristically  American.  **  Keep  to  your 
own  side  of  the  water,"  say  the  old  monarchies » 
**and  we  will  keep  to  ours/'  And  the  young 
republic  replies  by  purchasing  a  steamship  line 
and  by  threatening  to  make  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  world  dependent  upon  American  fuel  oiL 
But  many  excellent  persons,  chiefiy  from 
the  ranks  of  literature,  see  in  our  industrial 
progress  a  menace  to  our  literary  life.  They 
believe  that  as  industrialism  advances  litera- 
ture must  decline. 


This  view  implies  a  radical  misconception. 
Industrialism  is  not  materiali>sm,  nor  is  it 
utilitarianism.  These  are  theories  of  life, 
while  industrialism  is  a  means  of  living.  The 
peril  of  possible  degeneration  into  either  of 
these  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
immediate  and  permanent  benefits  that  in- 
dustrialism confers.  Industrialism  brings  a 
sense  of  popular  independence  and  solidarity. 
It  means  development  of  natural  resources ;  it 
means  emancii>ation  from  temporal  needs;  it 
means  hapi)y  homes  and  diffused  contentment ; 
it  means  wealth,  and  wealth  means  more  free 
schools,  as  well  as  longer  terms  and  more 
efficient  service  in  our  needy  sections. 

The  idea  that  we  must  de-industrialize  a 
nation  before  the  muse  of  literature  wilJ  alight 
is  a  perversion  both  of  the  facts  of  history  and 
of  the  meaning  of  industrialism. 
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But  the  conceptioD  of  literature  in  the 
alleged  antithesis  between  it  and  industrialism 
is  no  less  perverted.  The  guardians  of  litera- 
ture would  not  only  materklize  industrialism 
— they  would  unduly  etherealize  literature. 
They  would  devitalize  it.  But  the  literature 
that  is  too  finicky  and  anaemic  to  live  in  an  in- 
dustrial age  does  not  merit  to  live  in  any  age. 
"The  purpose  of  literature,"  says  Morley,  "is 
to  bring  sunshine  into  our  hearts  and  to  drive 
moonshine  out  of  our  heads." 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that 
literature  is  the  expression  of  life,  and  that  the 
more  full,  free,  rich,  varied,  and  abundant  life 
b,  the  more  full,  free,  rich,  varied,  and  abun- 
dant will  the  literature  be.  The  Elizabethan 
dramatists  did  not  create  the  vital  energy  of 
their  time.  They  reflected  it.  They  inter- 
{H'eted  it.  They  were  not  the  fountains ;  they 
were  the  reservoirs.  New  opportunities,  new 
discoveries,  new  occupations  had  opened  new 
vistas  and  Uterary  greatness  went  hand  in  hand 
with  material  prosperity.  There  was  a  twin 
renaissance,  as  there  was  in  Athens  under 
Pericles,  in  Rome  under  Augustus,  and  in 
Florence  under  the  Medici.  With  the  satisfac- 
tion of  "existence  wants"  there  came  the 
appeal  of  "culture  wants,"  and  this  appeal  was 
answered  by  national  expression  through 
literature  and  the  arts. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  their  joint  relation  to 
human  need  that  literature  and  industrialism 
find  their  reconciliation.  Antagonism  can 
exist  only  when  literature  loses  its  grip  on  life 
or  when  industrialism  degenerates  into  mam- 
monism. 

The  first  industrial  revolution  came  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  (15 58-1603).  All  through 
the  Middle  Ages  the  little  country  of  Flanders, 
just  across  the  Channel  from  England,  had 
been  the  manufactory  of  Europe.  England 
did  not  manufacture  her  own  wool ;  she  sent 
it  to  Flanders,  to  be  received  back  in  fine  tex- 
tile goods.  But  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth Flemish  refugees  came  to  England, 
taught  the  English  peasantry  their  industrial 
arts,  and,  for  the  first  time,  England  ceased  to 
be  dependent  on  Flanders  and  became  herself 
a  wool-manufacturing  country. 

The  manufacturing  population  spread  all 
over  the  country.  Even  North  England, 
which  had  lagged  far  behind  South  England, 
now  showed  signs  of  renewed  industrial 
activity.    Of  course  it  was  all  damestic  manu« 


facture ;  it  was  handiwork.  But  England  in- 
creased rapidly  in  all  that  constitutes  material 
prosperity. 

The  keels  of  Raleigh,  Drake,  Frobisher,  and 
Hawkms  vexed  all  seas  and  brought  treasures 
from  all  shores.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  foimded 
the  first  Royal  Exchange.  England  felt  the 
thrill  of  a  new  industrial  life  and  the  thrill  of 
a  rounded  nationalism  born  of  industrial  free- 
dom. I  have  often  thought  that  when  Shake- 
speare spoke  of  "  This  precious  stone  set  in  the 
silver  sea,  this  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this 
realm,  this  England "  there  passed  before  his 
eye  not  only  a  vision  of  armed  and  warlike 
England  but  a  vision  of  happy  English  homes 
filled  with  the  peace  and  contentment  that 
spring  from  self-supporting  toil. 

Elizabeth's  reign,  the  glory  of  English  let- 
ters, was,  then,  peculiarly  an  industrial  epoch. 
In  1775,  James  Watt  began  the  manufoc- 
ture  of  steam  engines,  and  thus  inaugurated 
the  second  industrial  era.  The  change  from  the 
domestic  system  of  industrialism  to  the 
modem  method  of  production  by  machinery 
was  sudden  and  violent.  Before  1800  all  the 
great  inventions  of  Watt,  Arkwright,  Boulton, 
and  Hargreaves  had  been  completed,  and  the 
modem  factory  system  had  begun.  "Eng- 
land increased  her  wealth  tenfold  and  gained 
a  hundred  years*  start  in  front  of  the  nations 
of  Europe."  In  fifteen  years  (i  788-1 803) 
the  cotton  trade  trebled  itself. 

Of  course,  vigorous  protests  were  made 
against  this  spirit  of  rampant  industrialism. 
Thomas  De  Quincey,  then  only  fifteen,  com- 
plained in  1800  that  he  could  not  stir  out  of 
doors  without  being  "  nosed  by  a  factory,  a 
cotton  bag,  a  cotton  dealer,  or  something  else 
allied  to  that  detestable  commerce."  The 
Jeremiahs  and  Cassandras  believed  that  every- 
thing was  going  wrong. 

Yet  literature  was  witnessing  a  renaissance 
second  only  to  "  the  spacious  times  of  great 
Elizabeth .' '  So  far  from  being  materialized  liter- 
ature passed  into  its  romantic  period,  its  liberal 
era.  This  was  the  age  of  Keats,  Shelley, 
Byron,  Scott,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Bums, 
and  Burke.  In  love  of  nature,  in  devotion  to 
democratic  ideals,  in  variety  of  range,  and  in- 
tensity of  feeling,  this  period  takes  precedence 
of  Elizabeth's  reign.  It  was  of  this  age  that 
Wordsworth  said : 

"  Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven." 
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Where  then  is  the  antagonism  between 
literature  and  industrialism  ? 

There  has  been  but  one  other  great  indus- 
trial era  marked  by  wide-reaching  discovery  and 
fruitful  invention.     It  falls  between  1830  and 
1850.     Those  two  decades  shaped  the  Vic- 
torian era. 

In  those  years  railroads  began  to  in- 
tersect the  land,  telegraph  lines  were  first 
stretched,  and  the  ocean  was  crossed  for  the 
first  time  by  steam-propelled  vessels.  The 
products  of  manufacture  could  now  be  sent 
with  dis^xitch  to  the  most  distant  quarters. 
Nations  came  closer  together.  The  two 
hemispheres  became  and  have  continued  one 
vast  arena  of  industrial  interchange. 

The  writers  who  have  dominated  the  liter- 
ary life  of  the  Victorian  era,  and  who  bid  fair 
to  dominate  many  decades  of  the  present 
century,  are  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Mrs. 
Browning  in  poetry;  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
and  George  Eliot  in  fiction ;  Ruskin  and 
Carlyle  in  miscellaneous  literature.  Each  of 
these  rose  to  prominence  between  1830 
and  1850. 

The  second  industrial  era  could,  of  course, 
make  little  headway  in  America.  What 
population  we  had  was  struggling  for  its  very 
existence  as  an  independent  [x^ople ;  but  the 
third  industrial  era,  that  from  1830  to  1850, 
found  conditions  ripe  for  assimilation  in  the 
New  England  States.  These  States  were 
especially  fitted  by  their  institutions,  by  their 
situation,  and  by  their  town  and  city  popula- 
tion to  prove  hospitable  to  the  new  influences 
and  thus  to  assume  the  industrial  leadership. 
This  they  promptly  did. 

"The  American  people,'*  says  Mr.  Mabie, 
"  have  not  yet  come  to  full  national  self-con- 
sciousness. Tliey  have  come  to  sectional  self- 
consciousness  ;  and,  in  New  England,  for 
example,  that  clear  realization  of  ideals  and 
formative  tendencies  found  expression  in  a 
literature  the  beauty  and  the  limitations  of 
which  are  significant  of  New  England  char- 
acter." Rut  this  literary  self-consciousness 
was  not  attained  until  New  England  had  felt 
the  thrill  uf  a  vigorous  industrialism.  Until 
1830  New  England  had  no  vital  literature. 
But  between  1830  and  1850  it  was  repre- 
sented by  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittier, 
Hawthorne,  Emerson,  and  Holmes, — the  six 
men  who  have  given  the  New  England  States 
their  supremacy  in  American  literature. 


The  West  and  South  had  to  wait  for  their 
industrial  awakening  until  1870.  The  West 
in  1830  was  either  unexplored  or  unexploited. 
Neither  Chicago  nor  San  Francisco  had  been 
incorporated,  and  Cincinnati  had  worn  city 
clothes  but  sixteen  years.  But  in  1870  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  which  opened  the 
West  to  commerce  with  Asia  on  one  side  and 
with  the  Eastern  States  and  Europe  on  the 
other,  had  just  been  completed;  and  Bret 
Harte  had  just  written  the  first  chapter  of 
Western  literature  in  his  "  Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp." 

There  had  been  tentative  beginnings  in 
the  Ohio  Valley  a  few  years  before,  but  the 
literary  relay  race  did  not  fairly  be^n  until 
1870.  Since  then  the  West,  and  especially 
the  Middle  West,  though  inadequately  repre- 
sented in  the  so-called  handbooks  of  Ameri- 
can literature,  has  not  lacked  for  writers  to 
portray  its  life  with  force  and  fidelity. 

For  the  South,  the  year  1830  witnessed  the 
memorable  debate  between  Robert  Y.  Hayne 
of  South  Carolina  and  Daniel  Webster — the 
most  significant  contest  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  has  ever  seen.  Sectional 
lines  began  to  be  drawn  closer  and  closer. 
The  South  was  shut  in  more  and  more  from 
outside  influences.  Her  industrial  system, 
based  on  slave  labor,  stood  as  a  barrier  to  the 
new  industrial  movement  ;  and  the  enforced 
defense  of  this  system,  together  with  the 
political  problems  and  prejudices  that  it  en- 
gendered, threw  literature  into  the  back- 
ground and  brought  oratory  to  the  front. 

But  the  events  of  1 861- 1865  changed  all 
that ;  and  today  the  South  is  thankful  that 
slavery  is  no  more.  By  1870  the  Southern 
States  had  begun  to  adjust  themselves  to 
the  changed  conditions.  Since  then  so 
swift  has  been  their  industrial  advancement 
that  statistics  become  obsolete  before  they 
can  be  tabulated.  And  with  it  all  has  come 
a  literary  inspiration  impossible  before. 

Literature  and  industrialism,  viewed  as  col- 
lective movements,  are  but  different  phases  of 
a  nation's  activity.  While  each  remains  true 
to  its  goal  there  can  be  no  antagonism  ;  there 
can  be  only  the  frankest  concord  and  the 
heartiest  cooperation.  Each  is  necessary  to 
the  healthiest  development  of  the  other. 
Industrialism  is  the  body,  literature  the  spirit. 

**  Nor  soul  helps  flesh  more,  now,  than  flesh  helps 
soul." 


I    f   J'^HE  field  of  crystallized  salt  at   Saltan, 
I        I  California,  in  the  midtlle  of  the  Colt*- 

V  M^  radn  Desert,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  Mexican  border  line,  is  264  feet  below  the 
lev'el  of  the  sea»  and  is  mnre  than  a  thousand 
acres  in  extent.  Its  surface  is  as  white  as 
snow,  and,  when  the  sun  is  shining,  its  bril- 
liance is  too  dazzling  far  the  e\x\  The  field 
I  is  constantly  suppliet!  l>y  the  many  salt 
springs  in  the  adjacent  foot-hills,  the  waters 
{rum  which  drain  into  the  basin,  and,  rapidl)' 
ei^aporating,    leave    deposits    of    almost   pure 

tsalt.  The  deposits,  varying  in  thickness  from 
ten  to  twenty  inches,  form  a  solid  crust  over 
the  marsh. 

To  secure  the  har\^est  the  salt  field  is 
ploughed  with  a  salt-plough — a  massixe  four- 
wheeled  inplement  driven  by  steam  and  man- 
aged   by  two  men.     The    heavy  steel  share 
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makes  a  broad  but  shallow  forrow,  throwing 
up  the  crust  in  parallel  ridges  on  cither 
side,  and  bringing  to  view  a  seei:>age  from  the 
salt  springs  that  underlie  it.  About  seven 
hundred  tons  are  ploughed  up  in  a  day. 
Laborers  then  work  the  salt  with  hoes  to  and 
fro  in  the  ^^^ter  to  remove  the  earthy  par- 
ticles, and,  when  this  is  done,  they  stack  up 
the  washed  salt  in  conical  mounds  to  be  taken 
later  to  the  mill  The  water  in  which  the 
cr)stals  are  washed  is  already  so  saturated 
with  salt  that  the  crystals  suffer  scarcely  any 
loss  by  the  cleansing  process,  which  is  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  refining.  To  fur- 
nish additional  water  for  washing  the  salt,  an 
artesian  well  has  been  sunk  which,  though  it 
is  900  feet  deep,  is  still  strongly  alkaline. 
At  present  only  about  ten  acres  of  the  great 
field    are    worked,    as    a    new    crust    forms 
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^cist    immediately   after  the    plough     has 

sscd  on. 

To  ihe  north  of  the  salt  field  is  a  little 
settlement  named  Sallon,  where  the  drying 
and  milUn^  works  are.  [^After  the  salt  has 
ked  in  the  field  to  drain,  it  is  loaded 
icks  and  taken  to  the  works,  hoisted 
to  tbc  top  and  ihnnvn  into  a  breaker.  After 
being  reduced  to  particles  of  uniform  size,  it 
is  passed  through  a  mill  and  ground  to 
"  r.  Then  it  is  sifted  and  packed  into 
tor  the  market.  The  salt  prepared  in 
this  tnanner  is  of  the  best  quality,  but  much 
is  sold  for  commercial  purposes  in  its  unre- 
tincil  condition,  under  the  name  of  '*  hide  salt/* 

The  laborers  employed  in  the  Salton  tlis- 
trict  arc  Indians  or  Japanese,  because  no  white 
man  could  work  long  in  the  extreme  heat. 
For  several  weeks  together  the  thermometer 
iveni^es  140  degrees^  and  the  sun  reflected 
fnim  tbc  dazijling  white  salt  fields  prcKluces  a 


glare  like  that  of  an  electrical  furnace.  Even 
the  hardy  litlle  Japanese  laborers  perform  only 
one  task — the  sewing  of  the  sacks  in  which 
the  salt  is  packed  ;  the  plnughing  and  milling 
are  done  wholly  by  Coahuila  Indians.  The  at- 
mosphere, laden  with  particles  of  salt»  causes  a 
painful  thirst,  which  they  vainly  try  to  assuage 
with  the  brackish  and  warm  waters  of  the 
only  well  in  the  place. 

Under  certain  atmospheric  conditions  a]>- 
pear  above  the  salt  field  mirages  of  broad 
flowering  fields  and  towering  cities.  Moon- 
light, too,  often  produces  weird  and  singularly 
beautiful  effects  on  the  great  white  field 
of  gleaming  salt. 

The  most  peculiar  experience  this  basin 
has  had  occurred  in  1891  when  a  flood  from 
the  Colorado  River  turned  the  salt  plain 
into  a  lake.  But  the  rapid  evaporation  of 
the  region  soon  bntught  the  country  back  to 
its  normal  conditii >n. 
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TO  attract  favorable  attention  in  youth 
at  the  New  York  bar;  to  become 
the  manager  of  an  imix)rtant  political 
taction  in  early  manhood,  and  one  of  the 
leaders  of  a  great  party;  to  take  up  the 
affairs  of  the  Navy  Department  and  give 
them  definite  direction;  to  link  a  series  of 
disjointed  street  railways  into  a  complete  sys- 
tem in  a  great  city  whose  transit  facilities 
had  been  notably  poor, — to  do  any  one  of 
these  things  would  be  an  achievement.  To 
do  them  all  proves  a  strong  man.  And  that 
is  what  Mr.  William  C.  Whitney  is. 

Were  you  to  meet  him  in  ordinary  life  you 
might  tlunk  him  a  clean-cut,  clear-minded, 
^uod-humored  person — and  only  that — unless 
you  happened  to  note  that  once  in  a  while  his 
^classes  were  not  covering  his  eyes  and  that, 
lowering  his  head  for  an  instant,  he  took  a 
sharp  penetrating  glance  at  you.  He  was  con- 
sidering whether  you  were  the  man  for  his 
purpose. 

Mr.  Whitney  came  to  New  York  City  from 
his  native  State  of  Massachusetts  with  superb 
healthy  a  university  education,  a  supply  of 
industry,  a  power  to  direct  others,  and  soon 
made  himself  known  at  the  bar.  Then  he 
entered  local  politics,  at  that  time  complicated 
by  corrupt  Democratic  and  Republican  legis- 
lators. Young  Democrats,  Apollo  Hall  Demo- 
crats, Tammany  Hall  Democrats  and  Re- 
formers. He  joined  the  Apollo  Hall  workers. 
His  ease,  his  power  of  suggestion  and  direc- 
tion, soon  controlled.  He  became  a  leader, 
and  in  1872,  when  thirty-one  years  old,  he 
was  the  Apollo  Hall  candidate  for  District 
Attorney.  He  had  no  chance  of  election, 
but  he  got  recognition.  It  became  known 
tliat  Whitney  was  to  be  reckoned  with. 
When  a  new  upheaval  came  about,  he  ai> 
peared  at  the  front  of  the  Irving  Hall  faction  ; 
and  he  was  at  their  front  when  seceders  from 
Ir\'ing  Hall  established  the  County  Democracy, 
of  which  he  conceived  the  final  plan.  The 
details  were  worked  out  by  Hans  S.  Beattie, 
who  had  been  his  private  secretary.  Through 
Mr.  Whitney,  and  as  a  result  of  this  work, 


Mr.  Beattie  became  successively  a  county 
officer,  Surveyor  of  the  Port  under  Cleveland, 
Street  Cleaning  Commissioner  of  New  York, 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Mctroix)litan  Street 
Railway  Company. 

Meantime  Mr.  Whitney  had  become  the 
Corporation  Counsel,  the  head  of  New  York 
City's  Law  Department — his  first  public  office. 
The  law  department  had  been  a  hive  of 
drones  ;  he  used  some  of  the  good  material 
he  found  in  it  and  got  rid  of  the  other.  Then 
he  sought  new  tools,  and  found  them,  as 
usual.  With  such  men  to  help  him  as 
George  P.  Andrews,  now  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Francis  Lynde  Stetson, 
counsel  for  several  of  the  greatest  railway 
and  financial  corix)rations ;  David  J.  Dean, 
an  authority  on  niuniciiDal  law;  E.  H.I 
Lacombc,  now  on  the  bench  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court ;  Andrew  T.  Campbell, 
who  became  Chief  Clerk  and  has  been  in  the 
Law  Department  for  more  than  forty  years, 
and  others  who  have  since  become  successful 
practitioners,  Mr.  Whitney  made  the  Law  De- 
I>artment  a  place  of  successful  industry. 

While  watching  over  the  business  of  his 
office,  Mr.  Whitney  found  time  to  act  with 
Peter  B.  Olney  and  the  late  George  Bliss, 
first  in  the  revision  of  the  local  and  special 
laws  affecting  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
ne.xt  in  preparing  the  Consolidation  Act, 
which  many  lawyers  consider  the  best  instru- 
ment of  its  kind  ever  framed  in  this  country. 
It  was  weakened  by  the  action  of  successive 
Legislatures,  but  the  present  New  York 
Charter  was  founded  on  and  inspired  by  it. 

Mr.  Whitney  meanwhile  kept  his  eye  on 
Tammany  Hall.  He  sought  to  control  it,  as 
all  New  York  Democrats  do,  however  much 
they  may  condemn  it  when  outside.  He 
wanted  Democratic  unity  always,  but  pre- 
ferred a  tiger  of  his  own  adoption  and  train- 
ing. The  County  Democracy  accordingly 
made  a  strenuous  effort  to  get  control  of  the 
Tammany  Society.  The  details  of  the  plan 
were  left  to  Hubert  O.  Thompson,  the 
nominal  director  of  the  County  Democracy. 
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They  did  not  work  out  successfuUy,and  matters 
went  on  as  before.  Sometimes  Tammany 
and  the  outsiders  fought  one  another ;  some* 
times  they  called  a  truce,  and  together  fought 
a  common  opponent.  William  C,  Whitney 
was  always  active  in  the  field  ;  he  had  left  the 
office  of  Corporation  Counsel,  and  was  seek- 
ing a  franchise  for  a  railway  on  Broadway. 
Since  then  he  has  not  taken  an  open  jmrt  in 
local  politics  further  than  to  show  interest  in 
it  when  it  bore  upon  national  politics.  When 
his  interest  waned,  the  County  Democracy 
weakened  and  soon  left  the  field  to  Tam- 
many Hall. 

With  Grover  Cleveland's  entrance  into  the 
Presidency  in  18S4,  Mr.  Whitney,  who  had 
been  his  v\^rni  advocate,  became  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  He  knew  little  about  warships, 
but  he  did  know  that  it  was  the  function  of 
his  department  to  provide  the  country  with  a 
navy  ;  and  he  undertook  to  provide  it.  He 
consulted  the  men  who  had  been  trained  to 
know  about  %varships,  and  he  had  bitter  con- 
troversies res|>ecting  the  merits  of  some 
vessels  which  had  been  contracted  for  before 
his  appearance  in  office;  the  heat  of  these 
disputes  has  not  died  out  yet.  He  maintained 
his  stand.  He  learned  about  warships^  and  it 
was  due  to  the  activity  induced  by  him  that 
our  navy  was  in  the  good  condition  it  showed 
dtiring  the  Spanish  War. 

His  term  of  office  ended,  Mr.  Whitney  re- 
turned to  New  York  City  to  carry  out  his 
scheme  to  unite  and  systematize  the  oi:>eration 
of  its  railways.  The  cars  were  wretched 
affairs,  and  all  were  drawn  by  horses.  Mr, 
Whitney  took  with  him  to  New  York  Colonel 
Daniel  S.  Lamont,  Cleveland's  private  secre- 
tary, out  of  politics  to  learn  railroading,  and 
made  him  president  of  the  Avenue  C 
Company.  Later,  Mr.  Whitney  became 
Lamont 's  earnest  advocate  when  President 
Cleveland  sought  a  New  York  man  for  his 
Cabinet, and  Lamont  became  Secretary  of  W^ar. 

There  seem  to  have  been  two  reasons  why 
Mr.  Whitney  wookl  not  go  back  into  President 
Cleveland's  Cabinet.  One  of  them  grew  out 
of  politics.  When  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  met  in  Chicago  in  1892,  the 
delegates  from  New  York  arrived  there  with 
a  document  containing  a  declaration,  signed 
by  every  delegate  and  by  every  member  of 
the  Democratic  State  Committee  of  New 
York,  that  the  sentiment  of  that  State  v^^as 


adverse  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  nominate  him  as,  being  unable 
to  carry  his  own  State,  he  must  be  defeated 
in  the  nation.  Mr.  Whitney  and  other  New 
York  Democrats  did  not  agree  with  this. 
Directed  by  him  they  labored  with  the  dele- 
gates from  the  other  States,  asking  them 
to  consider  the  sentiment  of  their  own  States 
and,  if  they  determined  ji  to  be  favorable  to 
Mr.  Cleveland,  to  vote  for  him  without  regard 
to  New  York.  And  so,  despite  oratory  from 
Cockran,  Fellows  and  DeWitt  of  New  York, 
Cleveland  was  nominated.  ■ 

**  As  to  whose  brain  had  organized  this  dei| 
feat,"  said  the  Brooklyn  Eijgh\  one  of  the 
most  earnest  advocates  of  Mr.  Cleveland, 
"and  whose  diplomacy  had  accomplished  this 
humiliation  (of  the  New  York  delegation) 
men  in  Chicago  had  no  doubt.  Mr.  W'hitney 
was  credited  everywhere  with  the  defeat — 
an^l  justly,"  **This  element  (the  New  York 
Democrats  who  sought  Mr.  Cleveland's  nomi- 
nation), organized,  dominated  and  directed  by 
Mr.  Whitney,  having  in  its  ranks  men  of  the 
first  ability,  speaking  in  the  national  conven- 
tion, if  it  .spoke  at  all,  through  the  voice  of 
another  State,  carried  out  its  purpose." 

Some  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  too  ardent  parti- 
sans wTre  bitter  in  their  assaults  ujx^n  the 
men  who  had  told  the  convention  that  he 
could  nol  carry  New  York.  Mr.  W^hitney 
was  not.  He  saw  clearly  that,  as  Mr.  Cleve- 
land carried  the  State  by  about  only  i  ,000  in 
1884,  when  Mugwumpery  was  rife,  and  lost 
it  by  about  i5»ooo  in  1888,  men  who  did  not 
like  him  personally  might  easily  and  honestly 
liersuade  themselves  that  he  could  not  carry 
it  at  all  in  1892.  He  again  exerted  his  diplo- 
macy. He  helped  the  Democratic  **ma* 
chine"  take  30,000  votes  from  Harrison  and 
give  them  to  Cleveland.  The  people  wanted 
Cleveland  more  than  in  i  S84,  when  they  gave 
him  a  popular  plurality  of  23,000,  or  in  1888, 
when  his  plurality  was  95,000.  In  1892  the 
plurality  was  about  380,000.  William  C, 
Whitney  had  the  astuteness  to  discover  how 
the  popular  mind  was  working.  And  one 
reason  why  he  would  not  go  into  Mr.  Cleve-« 
land's  Cabinet  in  1893  was  that  he  wanted  to" 
show  that  he  had  worked  for  Mr.  Cleveland's 
nomination  not  with  the  hope  of  getting  a 
high  office,  but  because  he  had  thought  that 
Mr.  Cleveland  was  the  only  man  his  party 
could  elect. 
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He  turned  again  to  railroading.  He  had 
bq^un  in  1X84  by  acquiring  a  railway  line 
five  miles  long  on  Broadway,  and  he  went 
on  buying  or  leasing  until  he  produced 
the  present  Metropolitan  Railway  system, 
vdiich  embraces  all  the  surface  lines  on  the 
island  of  Manhattan  and  in  the  borough  of 
the  Bronx  as  far  north  as  a  mark  drawn  east 
and  west  from  Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson  to. 
Mamaroneck  on  Long  Island  Sound.  Then 
he  declared  that  horse-cars  were  out  of  place 
in  New  York.  Mayor  Grant  was  carrying 
on  a  crusade  against  telegraph  and  telephone 
pedes  and  wires  in  the  streets,  and  the  people 
generally  objected  to  trolley  poles  and  wires. 
Mr.  Whitney  installed  a  cable  system  on 
Broadway  at  a  cost  and  in  the  face  of  engi- 
neering difficulties  until  then  thought  prohib- 
itive- It  worked  successfully,  but  its  cost 
was  too  great  to  permit  its  extension. 

The  thing  to  do,  then,  was  to  find  a  trac- 
tion method  cheaper  than  the  cable  and  not 
objectionable  like  the  trolley.  The  under- 
ground electrical  system  had  been  in  use  to  a 
certain  extent  in  Buda-Pesth,  Hungary,  and 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  but  observation  had 
shown  that  unless  almost  radical  changes 
were  made  it  could  not  be  used  in  New  York 
City,  where  induction  was  likely  to  result 
frcHn  rain  or  snow  choking  the  conduits. 
Two  years  of  experiment  indicated  the 
changes  to  be  made,  and  then  the  under- 
ground system  was  applied  to  several  rail- 
roads that  had  been  operated  with  horses.  It 
was  successful  and  was  extended  until,  finally, 
it  was  installed  on  Broadway  and  Columbus 
Avenue,  where  it  superseded  the  cable  at  the 
height  of  the  cable's  efficiency.  There  are 
still  153  miles  of  horse-car  track — or  more 
than  are  operated  in  the  rest  of  the  United 
States — in  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway 
system,  but  it  is  practically  unified  and  all 
parts  of  the  city  are  *in  communication  by 
means  of  it. 

Great  as  has  been  his  railroad  work,  it  has 
not  taken  all  Mr.  Whitney's  energy.  He  is  a 
director  in  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company,  in  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, in  the  Morton  Trust  Company,  the 
Consolidated  Gas  Company  and  in  numerous 
steam  railroad  and  industrial  corporations. 
He  has  found  time  to  patronize  the  arts  and 
sciences,  for  he  is  a  director  of  the  Metropoli- 


tan Opera  Houses  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  the  Zoological  Society 
and  the  Botanical  Society;  and  he  is  gov- 
ernor in  a  dozen  clubs.  With  the  manifold 
duties  these  various  offices  impose  upon  him, 
he  has  formed  one  of  the  greatest  racing 
stables  ever  known  in  America,  and  has  bred, 
trained  and  raced  a  score  of  horses  whose 
performances  have  won  glory  for  his  colors 
on  the  turf.  He  won  the  Brooklyn  Futurity 
with  Bally-hoo-Bey  in  1900;  the  1901  Derby 
with  Volodyovski  and  other  English  classical 
stakes  with  American-bred  colts  and  fillies. 

The  apparent  ease  with  which  he  accom- 
plishes results  is  remarkable.  No  one  ever 
saw  Mr.  Whitney  in  a  hurry  or  knew  him  to 
give  evidence  of  pressure  or  excitement  even 
in  the  heat  of  political  strife.  His  serenity 
and  composure  seem  beyond  the  influence  of 
events.  The  princely  character  of  his  hos- 
pitality, the  number  and  extent  of  his  places 
of  residence,  are  part  of  the  gossip  chronicles 
of  the  day.  Mr.  Whitney  has  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City,  a  house  only  opened 
once  when  a  ball  was  given,  which  is  said  to 
have  the  most  artistic  interior  in  America. 
Another  house,  among  the  most  important  on 
Long  Island,  is  surrounded  by  about  one 
thousand  acres  in  what  are  known  as  the 
Wheatley  Hills  at  Westbury.  On  this  estate 
is  one  of  Mr.  Whitney's  training  stables.  At 
Gravesend,  near  the  Coney  Island  Jockey 
Club,  he  owns  the  old  Garrison  place,  and 
there  keeps  his  racing  stable  during  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Brooklyn  and  Coney  Island 
Jockey  Clubs  in  the  spring  and  fall.  These, 
however,  fade  into  insignificance  before  the 
records  of  the  Land  Office  at  Albany,  which 
say  that  Mr.  Whitney  is  the  largest  individual 
landowner  in  the  State. 

On  the  first  of  February,  seven  months 
after  his  sixtieth  birthday,  Mr.  Whitney  re- 
tired. Politics,  he  said,  would  engage  him  no 
more,  and  the  business  of  the  score  of  cor- 
porations he  directed  would  no  longer  take 
his  attention.  "I  have  worked  hard  for  a 
good  many  years,"  he  remarked,  "and  am 
going  to  take  the  rest  that  I  have  earned." 
Still  in  most  ways  a  young  man,  Mr.  Whitney 
is  content  with  what  he  has,  and  measurably 
content,  perhaps,  with  what  he  has  done. 
He  takes  with  him  to  retirement  the  distinc- 
tion of  eminent  citizenship. 
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THE  Germany  of  today  is  a  workshop 
for  many  nations.  The  express  from 
Cologne  to  Berlin  shoots  for  hours 
through  swarming  towns,  which  are  almost  as 
well  lighted  at  ni^^ht  as  by  day,  with  tall  chim- 
neys belching  Hame,  where  thousands  of  skilled 
mechanics,  miners,  and  artificers  turn  out  the 
finished  prcxluct  of  shuttle  and  anviL  This 
busy  district  is  the  creation  of  the  last  two 
decades.  Nature  has  provided  coal  and  iron 
ore»  in  enormous  layers  and  veins^  but  most 
of  it  so  deep  down  that  the  cost  of  mining  is 
considerably  higher »  despite  lower  wages,  than 
in  either  Pennsylvania  or  England  Vet  such 
flourishing  industrial  centres  as  Essen,  Biele- 
feld, Bjchum,  Muenster,  Mhiden,  Dortmund, 
Elberfeld,  Barmen,  Krefeid,  Aix-la-Chapelle 
and  Siegen,  have  for  years  successfully  coiii- 
]>eted  with  the  world.  The  backbone  of  Ger- 
many as  an  exp<jrting  centre  is  in  this  district, 
and  there  the  great  German  captains  of  indus- 
try have  built  up  their  immense  plants  and 
their  gigantic  fortunes.  But  in  transportation 
facilities,  and  especially  in  railroad  freights, 
they  are  again  worse  off  than  I  heir  two  chief 
rivals,  and  the  mines,  tocj,  for  the  most  part 
are  not  convenient  to  the  harbors  by  the  North 
Sea  and  Baltic,  or  to  the  people  of  the  east- 
ern provinces.  The  canal  system  which  the 
Kaiser  planned  years  ago,  to  give  the  indus- 
trial output  of  the  west  cheap  transportation 
to  the  eastern  agricultural  provinces,  and  the 
latter  s  foodstuffs  an  easy  transit  to  ihe  west,  is 
still,  since  the  Agrarian  party  in  the  Prussian 
Diet  twice  kiiletl  the  bill,  unrealized.  The  har- 
bor at  the  mouth  of  the  EmsRiver>  Emden,will 
be  turned  into  an  important  shipping  pointy  it  is 


true,  with  four  or  five  times  its  present  capacity 
for  handling  merchandise.      But  the  Prussian  _ 
Government's  plans  will  require  at  least  ten  ■ 
years  for  execution.     Then  Emden  will  be- 
come another  Hamburg  or  Bremen,  and  Ger- 
man manufactures  from  the  Westphalian  low-  J 
lands  can  be  cheaply  shipj^d     But  the  present  ■ 
drawbacks  for  the   German  manufacturer  in 
those  regions  are  serious. 


I 


Yet,  aside  from  the  financial  depression  in 
Germany,  the  effects  of  which  bid  fair  to  last 
several  years  longer,  German  industry  t*xlay 
is  soniewiiat  demoralized.  The  fear  uf  Ameri- 
can competition  has  wTought  its  si>ell  there  as 
well  as  in  EnglaiKl  The  phrase  **  American 
invasion,'*  has  taken  thorough  hold  of  the  m 
German  imagination.  Nor  is  this  to  be  won- 
dered  aL  Such  a  veering  around  of  trade 
condilions  as  has  taken  place  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  is  enough  to  _ 
strike  terror  even  to  unimpressionable  Ger-fl 
mans,  and  the  enemies  of  the  United  States 
there  have  naturally  made  the  most  of  it.  In 
1 880,  the  total  imports  of  Germany  were  2,844 
million  marks,  of  which  less  than  6  per  cent. 
came  from  the  United  States ;  while  Germany 
in  the  same  year  exported  out  of  a  total  of 
2,977  iT^illitms  to  this  country  more  than  6  per 
cent.  In  1890^  g^  per  cent,  of  German  im- 
ports came  from  the  United  States,  while  she 
exported  1 2  per  cent,  to  this  coimtry.  In  1 900, 
rjut  of  a  total  import  of  6,043  niUlions  the 
United  States  furnished  17  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  and  out  of  4,752  millions*  worth  of  ex-fl 
ports  but  9  per  cent,  w^ent  to  this  country. 
The  change  is  astounding.  Of  course,  much 
of  this  rise  of  American  imports  into  Germany 
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was  due  to  Gennan  prosperity,  since  the  large 
bulk  of  goods  consisted  of  rawstufifs  which 
were  subsequently  finished,  and  either  reex- 
ported or  consumed.  But  a  steadily  growing 
proportion  vrere  finished  products,  a  rising  per- 
centage of  them  successfully  competing  on 
German  soil  with  German  products.  It  is 
this  development  of  the  last  five  years  which 
inspires  in  the  German  manufacturer  and 
merchant  a  fear  of  the  overpowering  strength 
of  American  competition.  It  has  become  plain 
to  him  that  a  country  which  twenty  years  ago 
exported  forty  million  dollars*  worth  of  goods,  or 
5.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  to  Germany,  and  now 
sends  2  50  million  dollars*  worth,  or  1 7  per  cent. 
of  the  total,  while  taking  practically  no  more 
(rf  German  goods  than  it  did  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  is  a  country  with  which  trade  relations 
urgently  need  adjusting.  And  that  is  really 
at  the  bottom  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment's desire  to  bring  about  a  commercial 
treaty. 

The  trade  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  have  so  far  been  based 
on  the  old  treaty  of  1828  between  Prussia 
and  this  nation.  By  this  treaty  neither 
Prussia  nor  the  United  States  could  admit 
other  nations  to  more  favorable  terms  of 
commerce  without  admitting  at  once  the 
other  contracting  party  to  the  same  terms, 
and  this  without  previous  negotiations.  This 
at  least  has  been  the  German  interpretation 
of  the  treaty,  which,  after  the  foundation  of, 
first,  the  North  German  Confederation  in 
1866  and,  next,  of  the  German  Empire  in 
1871,  was  extended  to  the  other  parts  of 
Germany  as  well  as  Prussia,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Alsace-Lorraine,  at  least  so  far  as 
certain  paragraphs  go.  Now  this  interpreta- 
tion, after  being  practically  in  force  for  many 
years,  has  been  disputed  of  late  on  several 
occasions  by  the  United  States,  particularly 
by  Secretary  Gresham;  and  the  German 
Government,  by  the  wording  of  the  so-called 
Saratoga  Convention  in  1893,  gave  a  quasi 
tacit  consent  to  this  later  American  interpre- 
tation. The  question  became  acute  several 
years  ago  when  Germany,  under  her  treaty 
rights,  denied  to  this  Government  the  right 
of  concluding  separate  reciprocal  commercial 
treaties  with  France  or  other  countries  with- 
out at  once  admitting  Germany  to  the  same 
benefits.  The  questkms  have  never  been 
settled,  and  the  treaty  of  1828  is»  therefore, 


still  valid,  even  if  its  provisions  have  not  at 
all  times  been  scrupulously  adhered  to. 

Germany,  under  the  chancellorship  of 
Count  Caprivi,  between  1892-94,  concluded 
special  commercial  treaties  with  a  mmiber  of 
her  more  important  customers,  notably  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  Italy,  Belgium,  Roumania  and 
Switzerland,  and  with  some  South  American 
countries.  These  treaties  have  benefited 
Germany's  trade.  The  steadily  rising  column 
of  her  exports  and  imports  proves  it.  Since 
1892  her  exports  have  risen  from  3,150  mil- 
lion marks  to  4,752  in  1900,  and  her  imports 
from  4,227  millions  to  6,043  millions.  Trade 
with  several  of  the  countries  has  already 
more  than  doubled.  Yet  under  the  treaties 
agriculture  undoubtedly  suffered.  This  had 
been  expected  by  the  Agrarian  party,  which 
opposed  the  treaties  when  they  were  before 
the  Reichstag,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1894 
drove  Count  Caprivi  from  office.  To  what 
an  extent  German  agriculture  really  has  been 
injured  by  the  importation  of  Russian,  Rou- 
manian,, American,  Argentine,  Austrian  and 
Italian  agricultural  products  it  is  impossible 
to  tell,  since  no  official  figures  have  ever 
appeared  and  since  the  Agrarian  party  and 
its  press  magnify  these  injuries  as  their  oppo- 
nents belittle  them.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  damage  done  fell  unequally. 
It  was  least  noticeable  in  the  industrial  West, 
where,  indeed,  the  small  farmers  and  peas- 
ants, who  form  the  bulk  of  the  agricultural 
population,  were  actually  benefited;  it  was 
not  severe  in  the  southern  and  central  por- 
tions (except  in  certain  districts  of  Bavaria) ; 
but  it  hit  hard  some  of  the  eastern  provinces 
of  Prussia,  where  there  are  thousands  of  large 
entailed  estates,  whose  owners  could  not 
adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions,  and, 
unable  to  compete  with  the  cheaper  grain, 
cattle,  etc.,  of  the  treaty  States,  lost  much 
money  or,  in  some  cases,  saw  their  mortgages 
foreclosed  and  themselves  beggared. 

Those  who  came  to  grief  belonged,  in 
other  words,  almost  to  a  man  to  the  landed 
aristocracy  of  Prussia's  eastern  (and  in  every 
way  most  backward)  provinces.  This  class 
of  the  population  is  numerically  quite  insig- 
nificant, a  few  thousands  or  so,  but  by  reason 
of  their  ancient  privileges,  their  enormous 
influence  in  the  rural  districts  and  their  affili- 
ations at  every  court,  in  the  army  and  in 
every  branch  of  the  vast  and  fcur-reaching 
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governmental  hierarchy,  and  also  because 
they  control  inore  than  half  the  seats  in  both 
houses  of  the  Prussian  Diet  through  the  anti- 
quated election  law,  they  nevertheless  know 
how  to  make  their  will  respected.  Their 
money  in  large  part  maintains  the  so-called 
Agrarian  press,  and  their  brain  power  wages 
in  this  press  a  fierce  and  never-ceasing  war 
against  all  non- Agrarians— the  commercial 
classes  and  the  liberal  factions  in  Diet  and 
Reichstag ;  all  the  public  men  or  officials 
who  are  not  on  their  side ;  the  Kaiser  even, 
if  he  seems  to  show  too  mucli  favor  to  their 
adversaries.  Their  influence  is  i>erhaps  even 
stronger  in  court  circles  and  in  the  social  life 
of  the  upper  strata,  Ot  course,  the  Agrarian 
party  and  their  press  regard  the  United 
States  with  special  disfavor^  as  it  is  American 
competition  which  they  most  keenly  feel,  and 
everything  about  American  institutions  and 
customs  is  contrary  to  their  deei>-rooted  prej- 
udices and  convictions.  These  unprogressive 
manorial  lords  are  popularly  known  as  *'tlie 
Younkers/'  and  are  half-forgotten  relics  of 
media^valism. 

Now,  the  commercial  treaties  will  expire  by 
the  end  of  next  year,  and  the  whole  Agrarian 
party  are  doing  their  utmost  to  render  renewal 
impossible.  The  tariff  bill  now  pending  in 
the  Reichstag,  the  Government  claims,  is  in- 
tended as  a  forerunner  to  renewal.  It  is  a 
mooted  question  whether  Coimt  Buelow  is 
sincere  in  this  claim.  He  has  publicly  de- 
clared that  he  is  an  Agrarian  himself,  and 
family!  traditions  and  personal  relations  and 
interests  point  in  the  same  direction.  But 
whether  he  is  sincere  or  not,  this  bill,  though 
it  goes  very  far  in  meeting  the  wishes  of  the 
Agrarian  party,  does  not  go  far  enougli^  and 
they  mean  to  tack  on  a  number  of  amend- 
ments which  wuuld  render  the  chances  i)f  any 
subsequent  commercial  treaties  quile  illusory 
— which  is  precisely  what  they  want.  Such  a 
bill,  however,  would  fail  of  approval  by  the 
Hundesrath  (or  Federal  Council),  and  would 
thus  entirely  miscarry.  It  would  then  be 
necessary  tor  the  Imperial  Gtivernment  tt> 
prepare  another  bilk  which  would  have  to  go 
before  a  new  Reichstag,  after  a  dissolution  of 
the  present  one  with  its  Agrarian  majority. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  conjecture  what 
will  become  of  the  tariff  bill  as  a  whole.  The 
Government  had  framed  it  to  hit  with  partic- 
ular force  the  products  of  the  United  States, 
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both  agricultural  and  industrial.     If  it 
be  finally  passed  substantially  in  its  original 
shape,    it   might    either   lead    to    retaliatory 
measures  by  the  American  Government,  or  to 
a  mutually  satisfactory  commercial  treaty. 

The  still-existing  German  tariff  is  frankly 
protectionist,  and  is,  with  some  subsequent 
alterations,  the  one  framed  under  Bismarck 
when  that  statesman  became  converted  from 
his  free-trade  views.  It  is,  however,  when 
compared  with  the  Dingley  tariff,  very  moder- 
ate,  \iz.,  showing  an  average  of  thirteen  per  ■ 
cent,,  as  against  the  Dingley  tariff's  fifty-four 
per  cent.  The  bill  would  raise  that  percentage 
to  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  per  cent.,  but 
many  items  on  it,  and  jjarticularly  some  touch- 
ing American  gotxls,  show  a  much  higher  per- 
centage— up  to  fifty  and  sixty.  It  is  a  meas- 
ure largely  framed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
either  forcing  the  United  States  into  a  special 
commercial  treaty,  or  else  to  diminish  Ameri- 
can imports  into  Germany,  for  not  only  are 
heavier  duties  laid  on  such  leading  articles  of 
American  ex|x>rt  as  cereals,  copf>er,  petroleum, 
meats  and  nearly  all  other  foodstuffs,  but  also, 
and  mostly  much  heavier  ones,  on  such 
American  manufactures  as  within  recent  years 
have  begun  to  compete  with  German  indus- 
tries, like  bicycles,  shoes,  labor-saving  and 
tool  machines,  leathervvare,  furniture,  loco- 
motives, stoves,  electric  appliances,  &c 

The  German  Government  is,  however,  not 
in  as  strong  a  [position  in  this  whole  matter  as 
would  at  first  appear.  The  vulnerable  points 
may  be  summarized  thus  : 

Germany  must  do  her  utmost  to  preser\'e 
her  markets,  for  she,  like  England,  must 
largely  export  in  order  to  li\^e. 

German  agriculture  does  not  now  produce, 
and  is  not  hkely  to  [)roduce  in  the  future 
(even  under  a  new  and  more  favorablL-  system 
of  commercial  treaties  or  tariffs),  enough  food 
fur  the  nation. 

By  enhancing  the  price  of  foodstuffs  by 
higher  duties,  Germany  renders  com|x;tition 
for  her  industry  yet  more  difficult,  and  is 
liable  to  precipitate  a  severe  industrial  crisis. 

A  tariff  war  between  the  two  countries 
would  fall  with  much  more  crushing  force 
upon  Germany,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
while  Germany  absolutely  needs  for  her  in- 
dustry or  for  her  laboring  population  the  more 
important  items  in  her  list  of  American  im- 
portSj  the  United  States  would  suffer  no  very 
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appreciable  discomfort  if  no  German  imports 
i^tever  should  reach  this  country. 

In  Germany  now,  according  to  the  latest 
official  census,  fifty-seven  out  of  every  hun- 
dred people  are  engaged  in  industrial  or  com- 
mercial pursuits,  and  only  forty-three  in  agri- 
cultural and  allied  employments.  The  over- 
whelming interests  are  industrial.  About  one- 
third  of  the  foodstuffs  consumed  in  Germany 
today  comes  from  beyond  her  frontiers. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  German  people 
arc  opposed  to  the  pending  tariff  bill.  The 
whole  laboring  population  condemns  it.  So 
do  the  industrial  classes,  the  merchants,  and 
even  a  very  large  portion  of  the  smaller 
farmers  and  landholders  in  the  western  and 
central  districts  of  the  empire 

The  Agrarians  dwell  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  large  discrepancy  between  the  amount 
of  imports  from  and  exports  to  the  United 
States.  Yet  by  analyzing  these  figures  it  be- 
I  comes  apparent  that  Germany  as  a  whole  can 
hardly  do  without  the  bulk  of  the  commodities 
purchased  from  this  country.  The  American 
cotton,  which  forms  the  largest  item  in  the 
list,  die  certainly  cannot  spare.  There  is 
nothing  produced  elsewhere  which,  given 
prices  and  quality,  could  take  its  place.  And 
cotton  forms  one-fourth  of  the  entire  Ameri- 
can imports.  American  petroleum,  copper, 
and  meat  preserves  cannot  be  spared  nor  ob- 
tained in  like  quantity  and  quality  from  other 
countries.  As  to  petroleum,  the  German 
Government  has  for  years  encouraged  in  every 
possible  way  importation  of  the  Russian  article, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  Russian  petroleum 
was  found  unavailable  for  most  purposes,  and 
the  American  variety  still  holds  its  place. 
American  meat  preserves,  against  which  a 
systematic  campaign  was  also  made  by  the 
Agrarian  press  and  party,  in  the  course  of 
Which  much  was  heard  of  the  grave  hygienic 
dangers  from  the  consimiption  of  "  embalmed 
meat,"  has  also  more  than  held  its  own.  An 
amusing  illustration  of  this  was  furnished  at 
the  time  the  German  war  vessels  and  troops 
were  fitted  out  for  the  suppression  of  the 
troubles  in  China.  It  fell  like  a  thunderclap 
in  the  Agrarian  camp  when  it  was  learned 
that  the  Government  had  equipped  the  expedi- 
tion with  American  canned  goods.  The 
Agrarian  press  raved,  and  the  Government  was 
fonnally  interpellated  about  it  in  the  Reich- 
stag.   The  answer  was  that  there  was  noth- 


ing else  so  good,  that  the  American  goods  had 
given  uniform  satisfaction  in  the  Gennan  navy 
and  army  for  many  years. 

The  great  bulk  of  American  imports  then 
are  substantially  indispensables.  The  better 
paid  the  German  worker  is,  and  the  more  Ger- 
man industry  flourishes,  the  larger  will  be  the 
consumption  of  these  American  commodities. 
Other  American  goods,  in  a  coming  tariff  war 
with  Germany,  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  ex- 
clude from  the  market.  They  are  American 
cereals,  hides  and  leather,  etc.,  and  American 
manufactured  goods,  notably  those  spoken  of 
above,  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole.  In  a 
tariff  war,  they  would  doubtless  find  their  way 
to  German  consumers  in  a  round-about  way,  via 
Holland,  Belgium  and  England.  This  is  Ger- 
many's real  position  if  it  ever  should  come  to 
retaliatory  measures  between  the  two  nations. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  relatively 
easy,  and  fraught  with  no  perceptible  hardship 
to  the  American  trader  and  consumer,  to  bar 
out  German  imports  here,  as  a  glance  at  the 
list  of  German  goods  reaching  this  country 
will  show.  They  are,  in  the  order  of  their 
importance  :  beet  sugar,  textiles,  chemicals, 
chinaware,  toys.  Tljese  five  items  cover  75 
per  cent,  of  the  German  imports  here,  and 
while  it  is  likely  that  for  a  short  time  it  would 
be  difficult  to  replace  these  goods  in  quality 
and  price,  they  could  within  a  few  months  be 
purchased  of  England,  Belgium  and  France. 
And  at  any  rate  neither  these  nor  the  rest  of 
the  German  commodities  bought  by  America 
are  indispensables  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
chief  American  ones  are  that  to  the  German 
market. 

The  German  Government  knows,  of  course, 
the  weakness  of  its  position  if -it  should  ever 
come  to  a  tariff  war,  and  so  does  the  unpreju- 
diced Liberal  press  in  Germany.  Dr.  Theo- 
dore Barth,  a  leading  German  parliamentarian 
and  editor  of  the  Liberal  organ,  Die  Nation^ 
has  pointed  out  these  facts  time  and  again. 
His  argument  and  that  of  the  entire  Liberal 
Left  in  the  Reichstag  is  that  the  tariff  war 
with  this  country  which  the  Agrarian  party  is 
doing  its  utmost  to  bring  on,  would  be  suicidal 
for  Germany,  and  that  the  pending  tariff  bill, 
tending  in  the  same  direction,  is  to  be  con- 
demned for  this  and  for  other  potent  reasons. 
The  fate  of  this  tariff  bill  will,  therefore,  de- 
cide the  material  welfare  of  the  Empire  for 
years  to  come. 


THREE   YEARS    IN    HAWAII 


THE  DEFIxNlTE  RESULTS  OF  AMERICAN 
RULE  IN  THESE  TROPICAL  ISLANDS 
—THE     NEW     HAWAII      AND     THE     OLD 

BY 

EDWIN    MAXEY 


WE  have  official  reports  covermg 
about  three  years  of  the  new  re- 
laticios  between  Hawaii  and  the 
United  States.  The  record  of  what  has  been 
done  is  especially  interesting  as  one  result  of 
our  exjx;rience  in  political  cooperation  with 
inhabitants  of  the  tropics.  The  success  of 
different  nations  in  directing  the  activities  of 
tropical  peoples  has  been  very  varied.  The 
failure  of  some  can  be  accounted  for  because 
they  have  proceeded  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
the  weak  should  help  the  strong  rather  than 
that  the  strong  should  help  the  weak.  While 
our  experience  has  not  been  sufficiently  ex- 
tended to  demonstrate  our  aptitude  nor  to 
convince  all  as  lo  our  motive,  the  results  are, 
nevertheless,  worthy  of  study. 

Along  with  an  increase  in  the  liberties  of 
the  people  has  come  a  surer  guarantee  that 
these  liberties  will  be  respected.  Law  lias 
become  a  mure  substantial  thing,  A  due 
resi>ect  for  it  and  a  better  understanding  of 
it  have  develoixid  pari  passtt.  While  never  a 
lawless,  vicious  people,  the  Ilawaiians  were 
more  or  less  indifferent  to  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  what  was  neeiled  was  a  clarify- 
ing and  quickening  of  the  juristic  sense. 
This  the  new  Government  has  succeeded  in 
securing. 

The  expenditures  for  public  instruction 
have  been  increased  by  sixly  per  cent,  during 
the  brief  period  uf  three  years,  showing  our 
|x>licy  of  making  the  etlucation  of  the  masses 
one  of  the  essential  duties  of  a  Govern- 
ment. Manual  training  schools  are  very 
wisely  included  in  the  system  of  public  in- 
struction. A  tract  of  733  acres  of  public 
land  has  been  set  aside  fur  a  site  for  a  boys' 
manual  training  school  It  is  calculated  that 
in  a  few  years  the  institution  wil!  be  self-sup^ 
porting,  for  there  is  enough  wet  land  to  raise 
forage  for  a  small  dairy  farm,  and  to  furnish 


the  necessary  vegetables  for  consumption* 
The  present  location  of  the  boys'  school  will 
be  utilized  for  an  industrial  training  school  for 
girls.  Evening  schools  are  provided  for  adults, 
many  of  whom  are  very  desirous  of  learning 
English  and  of  securing  the  rudiments  of  an 
education.  But  the  advancement  in  juristic 
and  educational  lines  is  not,  at  any  rate  dur- 
ing short  periods  of  time,  as  easy  of  proof  as 
the  material  progress.  Tangible  evidence  of, 
material  development  is  to  be  found  on 
every  hand. 

The  commerce  of  the  islands  has  increased 
100  per  cent,  during  the  brief  period  of  their 
annexation.  It  is  at  present  ^^339  per  capita, 
a  figure  far  above  that  of  any  other  tropical 
people.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  ninety 
[)er  cent,  of  the  trade  is  with  the  mainland  of 
the  United  States ;  and  it  is  especially  inter*! 
esting  to  know  that  only  about  twenty  per 
cent,  of  this  is  carried  by  foreign  vessels. 
The  value  of  all  real  and  personal  property 
has  increased  120  per  cent,  since  the  annexa- 
tion. The  value  of  agricultural  products  ban 
nearly  doubled.  Homestead  laws  \'ery  similar 
to  those  which  have  been  such  a  factor  in  the 
development  of  our  own  country  have  been 
enacted  for  the  Islands,  and  are  responsible  for 
some  of  the  develi>pment  in  agriculture.  The 
number  of  miles  of  railway  in  o]>cration  has 
more  than  trebled  since  annexation.  The 
Kohala  &  Hilo  Railway  alone  will  lead  to  am 
immense  improvement  in  over  160,000  acre 
of  agricultural  land. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Honolulu  Iroj 
Works  has  been  constructed  within  the  ixisi 
two  years.  It  covers  six  and  one*half  acres 
of  ground;  all  the  buildings  are  made  fireproof; 
and  it  is  modern  in  every  respect.  They  are 
fitted  with  the  most  efficient  machinery  and 
machine  tools.  The  business  of  this  com- 
pany has    increased  rapidly,  amounting 
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year  to  $i,500,ocx).  It  is  now  building  the 
first  iron  steamer  ever  built  in  Hawaii.  The 
skilled  mechanics  employed  are  nearly  all 
secured  from  the  United  States,  and  the  un- 
skilled laborers  are  almost  exclusively  native 
Hawaiians.  Repairs  for  several  of  our  naval 
vessels  have  been  made  at  these  works.  The 
general  prosperity  has  shown  itself  in  the 
number  and  character  of  new  buildings 
erected.  I  quote  the  following  from  the 
Governor's  report  for  1901  : — "Building 
operations  have  been  very  active  in  both 
Honolulu  and  Hilo;  many  pretentious  resi- 
dences have  been  erected  and  numerous  cot- 
tages have  been  built  to  accommodate  the 
increasing  population.  New  stores,  ware- 
houses, business  buildings,  and  structures  for 
mechanical  purposes  have  kept  pace  with  the 
growing  city."  During  the  past  year  new 
buildings  have  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
$4,118,122.  The  Alex.  Young  building 
in  course  of  construction  will  cost  $1,000,000. 
The  waterworks  of  the  five  leading  cities  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  public.  The  re- 
ceipts from  the  Honolulu  waterworks  were, 
in  1 90 1,  very  nearly  $100,000,  while  the  ex- 
penditures for  the  five  cities  was  $61,000. 

There  has  been  no  great  change  in  the 
amount  of  governmental  expenditures,  but  a 
very  marked  change  in  their  character.  The 
appropriation  for  the  support  of    the   royal 


family  which  in  '98  was  $45,3009  was,  in 
1901,  but  $1,060.  .  The  expenditures  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  have  more  than 
doubled  Those  for  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Works  have  increased  more  than  125  per 
cent.  The  appropriation  for  the  support  of 
the  military  was,  in  1898,  $54,434;  in  1901 
it  was  nothing.  That  the  effect  of  these 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  expenditures 
would  show  itself  in  economic  development 
is  too  evident  to  require  pi  oof. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  our 
liberal  and  salutary  policy  has  been,  is,  or  will 
be,  without  opposition.  The  party  of  op- 
position is  indigenous  to  every  soil.  In 
Hawaii,  this  party,  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  Home  Rule  Party,  or  the  party  of 
"  Hawaii  for  Hawaiians,"  is  led  by  a  German 
and  an  Irishman.  But  the  more  intelligent 
part  of  the  community,  those  having  the 
deepest  and  most  substantial  interest  in  its 
welfare,  favor  the  present  relations  to  the 
United  States.  Certainly  American  control 
has,  as  yet,  resulted  in  no  considerable  hard- 
ships to  either  Hawaii  or  the  United  States, 
but  rather  in  substantial  benefit  to  both. 
And  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  generalize, 
we  may  conclude  that  we  are  not  unfitted  either 
by  national  purposes  or  by  political  adapta- 
bility to  assist  tropical  peoples  in  their 
social,  political  and  economic  development. 
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BY 

FRANK   NORRIS 


AFTER  years  of  indoctrination  and  ex- 
postulation on  the  part  of  the  artists, 
the  people  who  r^d  appear  at  last 
to  have  grasped  this  one  precept — "  the  novel 
must  not  preach,"  but  "the  purpose  of  the 
story  must  be  subordinate  to  the  story  itself." 
It  took  a  very  long  time  for  them  to  understand 
this,  but  once  it  became  apparent  they  fast- 
ened upon  it  with  a  tenacity  comparable  only 
to  the  tenacity  of  the  American  schoolboy  to 
the  date  ''1492."  <<The  novel  must  not 
preachy"  you  hear  them  say. 
A$  though  it  were  possible  to  write  a  novel 


without  a  purpose,  even  if  it  is  only  the  pur- 
pose to  amuse.  One  is  willing  to  admit  that 
this  savors  a  little  of  quibbling,  for  "pur- 
pose "  and  purpose  to  amuse  are  two  different 
purposes.  But  every  novel,  even  the  most 
frivolous,  must  have  some  reason  for  the 
writing  of  it,  and  in  that  sense  must  have  a 
"purpose." 

Every  novel  must  do  one  of  three  things — 
it  must  (i)  tell  something,  (2)  show  something 
or  (3)  prove  something.  Some  novels  do  all 
three  of  these ;  some  do  only  two ;  all  must  do 
at  least  one. 
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The  ordinary  novel  merely  tells  something, 
elaborates  a  complication,  devotes  itself  pri- 
marily to  things.  In  this  class  comes  the 
novel  of  adventure,  such  as  "The  Three 
Musketeers.** 

The  second  and  better  class  of  novel  shows 
something,  exposes  the  workings  of  a  temper- 
ament,  devotes  itself  primarily  to  the  minds 
of  human  beings.  In  this  class  falls  the 
novel  of  character,  such  as  "Romola.*' 

The  third,  and  what  w^e  hold  to  be  the 
best  class,  proves  something,  draws  conclu- 
sions from  a  whole  congeries  of  forces,  social 
tendencies,  race  impulses,  devotes  itself  not 
to  a  study  of  men  but  of  man.  In  this  class 
falls  the  novel  with  the  purpose,  such  as 
**  Les  Miserables." 

And  the  reason  we  decide  upon  this  last  as 
the  highest  form  of  the  novel  is  because  that, 
though  setting  a  great  purpose  before  it  as 
its  task,  it  nevertheless  includes,  and  is  forced 
to  include,  both  the  other  classes.  It  must 
tell  something,  must  narrate  vigorous  inci- 
dents and  must  show  something,  must  pene- 
trate deep  into  the  motives  and  character  of 
tj-pe-men,  men  who  arc  composite  pictures  of 
a  multitude  of  men.  It  must  do  this  because 
of  the  nature  of  its  subject,  for  it  deals  with 
elemental  forces,  motives  that  stir  whole 
nations.  These  cannot  be  handled  as  ab- 
stractions in  fiction.  Fiction  can  find  expres- 
sion only  in  the  concrete.  The  elemental 
forces,  then,  contribute  to  the  novel  with  a 
purpose  to  provide  it  with  vigorous  action. 
In  the  novel,  force  can  be  expressed  in  no 
other  way.  The  social  tendencies  must  be 
expressed  by  means  of  analysis  of  the  charac- 
ters of  the  men  and  women  who  compt>se  that 
society,  and  the  two  must  be  combined  and 
manipulated  to  evolve  the  purpose^ — to  find 
the  value  of  x. 

The  production  of  such  a  novel  is  probably 
the  most  arduous  task  that  the  wxiter  of 
fiction  can  undertake.  Nowhere  else  is  suc- 
cess more  difficult;  nowhere  else  is  failure  so 
easy.  Unskilfully  treated  the  story  may 
dwindle  down  and  degenerate  into  mere  spe- 
cial pleading,  and  the  novelist  become  a 
polemicist,  a  pamphleteer,  forgetting  that, 
although  his  first  consideration  is  to  prove  his 
case,  his  means  must  be  living  human  beings, 
not  statistics,  and  that  his  tools  are  not  fig- 
ures, but  pictures  from  life  as  he  sees  it. 
The  novel  with  a  purixjse  />,  one  contends,  a 


'  telling    ■ 


prtaching  novel.  But  it  preaches  by 
things  and  showing  things.  Only,  the  author 
selects  from  the  great  storehouse  of  actual 
life  the  things  to  be  told  and  the  things  to  be 
shown,  which  shall  bear  u|x>n  his  problem,  his 
purpose.  The  preaching,  the  moralizing,  is 
the  result  not  of  direct  appeal  by  the  writer, 
but  is  made— should  be  made— ^to  the  r^der 
by  the  very  incidents  of  the  st^ry. 

But  here  is  presented  a  strange  anomaly,  a 
distinction  as  subtle  as  it  is  vital  Just  now 
one  has  said  that  in  the  composition  of  the 
kind  of  novel  under  consideration,  the  purpose 
is  for  the  novelist  the  all-important  thing,  and 
yet  it  is  imj^ossible  to  deny  that  the  stofy^  as 
a  mere  stor}^  is  to  the  story  writer  the  one 
great  object  of  attention.  How  reconcile 
then  these  two  apparent  contradictions  ? 

For  the  novelist,  the  purpose  of  his  novel, 
the  problem  he  is  to  solve,  is  to  his  story 
what  the  keynote  is  to  the  sonata.  Though 
the  musician  cannot  exaggerate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  keynote,  yet  the  thing  that  inter* 
ests  him  is  the  sonata  itself.  The  keynote 
simply  coordinates  the  music,  systematizes  it, 
brings  all  the  myriad  little  rebeOious  notes 
under  a  single  harmonious  code. 

Thus,  too,  the  purpose  in  the  novel.  It  is 
important  as  an  end  and  also  as  an  e\'er- 
present  guide.  For  the  wTiter  it  is  as  impor- 
tant only  as  a  note  to  which  his  work  must 
be  attuned.  The  moment,  however,  that  the 
writer  becomes  really  and  vitally  interested  in 
his  purpose  his  novel  fails. 

Here  is  the  strange  anomaly.  Let  us  su|> 
pose  that  I^ardy,  say,  should  be  engaged 
upon  a  story  which  had  for  purpose  to  show 
the  injustices  under  which  the  miners  of 
Wales  were  suffering.  It  is  conceivable  that 
he  could  write  a  story  that  would  make  the 
blood  boil  with  indignation.  But  he  himself, 
if  he  is  to  remain  an  artist,  if  he  is  to  write 
his  novel  successfully,  will,  as  a  novelist,  care 
very  little  about  the  iniquitous  labor  system 
of  the  Welsh  coal  mines.  It  will  be  to  him 
as  impersonal  a  thing  as  the  key  is  to  the 
composer  of  a  sonata.  As  a  man  Hardy  may 
or  may  not  be  vitally  concerned  in  the  Welsh 
coal  miner.  That  is  quite  unessential.  But 
as  a  novelist,  as  an  artist,  his  sufferings  must 
be  for  him  a  matter  of  the  mildest  interest. 
They  are  important,  for  they  constitute  his 
keynote.  They  are  not  interesting  for  the 
reason  that  the  working  out  of  his  stofy^  its 
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people,  episodes,  scenes  and  pictures,  is  for 
the  moment  the  most  interesting  thing  in  all 
the  world  to  him,  exclusive  of  everything  else. 
Do  you  think  that  Mrs.  Stowe  was  more  in- 
terested in  the  slave  question  than  she  was  in 
the  writing  of  "Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin".?  Her 
book,  her  manuscript,  the  page-to-page  prog- 
ress of  the  narrative,  were  more  absorbing  to 
her  than  all  the  Negroes  that  were  even 
whipped  or  sold.  Had  it  not  been  so  that 
great  purpose-novel  never  would  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

Consider  the  reverse, — "  F'econdit^  "  for 
instance.  The  purpose  for  which  Zola  wrote 
the  book  ran  away  with  him.  He  really  did 
care  more  for  the  depopulation  of  France  than 
he  did  for  his  novel.  Result — sermons  on  the 
fruitfulness  of  women,  special  pleading,  a  far- 
rago of  dry,  dull  incidents,  overburdened  and 
collapsing  under  the  weight  of  a  theme  that 
should  have  intruded  only  indirectly. 

This  is  preeminently  a  selfish  view  of  the 
question,  but  it  is  assuredly  the  only  correct 
one.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  artist 
has  a  double  personality,  himself  as  a  man, 
and  himself  as  an  artist.  But,  it  will  be 
urged,  how  account  for  the  artistes  sympathy 
in  his  fictitious  characters,  his  emotion,  the 
actual  tears  he  sheds  in  telling  of  their  griefs, 
their  deaths,  and  the  like  ? 

The  answer  is  obvious.  As  an  artist  his 
sensitiveness  is  quickened  because  they  are 
characters  in  his  novel.  It  does  not  at  all 
follow  that  the  same  artist  would  be  moved  to 
tears  over  the  report  of  parallel  catastrophes 
in  real  life.  As  an  artist,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  suppose  he  would  welcome  the  news 
with  downright  pleasure.  It  would  be  for 
him  "  good  material."  He  would  see  a  story 
in  it,  a  good  scene,  a  great  character.  Thus 
the  artist.  What  he  would  do,  how  he  would 
feel  as  a  man  is  quite  a  different  matter. 

To  conclude,  let  us  consider  one  objection 
urged  against  the  novel  with  a  purpose  by  the 
plain  people  who  read.  For  certain  reasons, 
difficult  to  explain,  the  purpose  novel  always 
ends  unhappily.  It  is  usually  a  record  of 
suffering,  a  relation  of  tragedy.  And  the 
plain  people  say,  "  Ah,  we  see  so  much  suffer- 
ing in  the  world,  why  put  it  into  novels  ?  We 
do  not  want  it  in  novels." 

One  confesses  to  very  little  patience  with 
this  sort.  "  We  see  so  much  suffering  in  the 
world  already  I "      Do  they  ?      Is  this  really 


true  ?  The  people  who  buy  novels  are  the 
well-to-do  people.  They  belong  to  a  class 
whose  whole  scheme  of  life  is  concerned  solely 
with  an  aim  to  avoid  the  unpleasant.  Suffer- 
ing, the  great  catastrophes,  the  social  throes, 
that  annihilate  whole  communities,  or  that 
crush  even  isolated  individuals — all  these  are 
as  far  removed  from  them  as  earthquakes  and 
tidal  waves.  Or,  even  if  it  were  so,  suppose 
that  by  some  miracle  these  blind  eyes  were 
opened  and  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  the 
tragedies  of  the  house  around  the  corner, 
really  were  laid  bare.  If  there  is  much  pain 
in  life,  all  the  more  reason  that  it  should  appear 
in  a  class  of  literature  which,  in  its  highest 
form,  is  a  sincere  transcription  of  life. 

It  is  the  complaint  of  the  coward,  this  cry 
against  the  novel  with  a  purpose,  because  it 
brings  the  tragedies  and  griefs  of  others  to 
notice.  Take  this  element  from  fiction,  take 
from  it  the  power  and  opportunity  to  prove 
that  injustice,  crime  and  inequality  do  exist 
and  what  is  left  ?  Just  the  amusing  novels, 
the  novels  that  entertain.  The  juggler  in 
spangles  with  his  balancing  pole  and  gilt  ball 
does  this.  You  may  consider  the  modern 
novel  from  this  point  of  view.  It  may  be  a 
flippant  paper-covered  thing  of  swords  and 
cloaks,  to  be  carried  on  a  railway  journey  and 
to  be  thrown  out  the  window  when  read,  to- 
gether with  the  sucked  oranges  and  peanut 
shells.  Or  it  may  be  a  great  force,  that 
works  together  with  the  pulpit  and  the  uni- 
versities for  the  good  of  the  people,  fearlessly 
proving  that  power  is  abused,  that  the  strong 
grind  the  faces  of  the  weak,  that  an  evil  tree 
is  still  growing  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  that 
undoing  follows  hard  upon  unrighteousness, 
that  the  course  of  Empire  is  not  yet  finished, 
and  that  the  races  of  men  have  yet  to  work  out 
their  destiny  in  those  great  and  terrible  move- 
ments that  crush  and  grind  and  rend  asunder 
the  pillars  of  the  houses  of  the  nations. 

Fiction  may  keep  pace  with  the  Great 
March,  but  it  will  not  be  by  dint  of  amusing 
the  people.  The  muse  is  a  teacher  not  a 
'trickster.  Her  rightful  place  is  with  the 
leaders,  but  in  the  last  analysis  that  place  is 
to  be  attained  and  maintained  not  by  cap-and- 
bells  but  because  of  a  serious  and  sincere  in- 
terest, such  as  inspires  the  great  teachers,  the 
great  divines,  the  great  philosophers,  a  well- 
defined,  well-seen,  courageously  sought-for 
purpose. 
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HISTORICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL 
Mr,  Ernest  F.  Henderson's  work  in  two  vol- 
umes (MacmiOan.     I4,  net},  is  a  popular  account 
A  Short  ^^    Genu  an   history  from  9  A.  1).  to 

History  of  1 87 1.  It  IS  by  no  means  searching, 
Germany  ^^^  often  lacking  in  dignity ;  trivial 
anecdotes  and  a  certain  smartness  of  phrasing  ap- 
pear. But  it  sets  forth  events  and  persons — 
movements  to  a  lesser  degree — so  Howingly  and 
concretely  as  to  hold  the  interest,  and  to  make  the 
book   of  service  to   readers  who  desire  at  this 

timely  opportuntty  a  sketch  of  German  history, 

Much  the  same  comment  holds  true  of  Mr. 
Thomas  C.  Watson's  ''  Napoleon/*  (Macmillan, 
$2.25  net)  which  is  a  lively,  entertaining 
picture  of  Napoleon  as  Mr.  Watson  sees  him. 
w-    t^  Carinij     little     for     historical     docu- 

nients,  the  writer  assads  the  evidence 
of  Napoleon's  critics  with  fervid  eloquence^  and 
presents  a  rather  highly  colored  sketch  of  Napo- 
leon, **as  he  appears  to  an  ordinary  man/*  to 
quote  Mr.  Watson,  but  really  to  an  extraordinary 
man,  For  the  bofjk,  containing  nothing  new,  is 
interesting    largely   because    Mr.  \\^\tson  wrote 

it. **Muhammad  and  His   Power/'  (Scribner. 

§1,25)  by  Mr.  P.  De  Lacy  Johnstone,  is  of  another 
sort — a  clear,  concise  and  accurate  account  of 
Muhammad  the  man,  his  teachings,  and  the 
growth  of  Islam.  Like  all  the  books 
in  the  series  of  ''  The  World's  Epoch 
Makers  **  it  is  a  valuable  and  authenticbiography ,  at 
fauh  only  in  the  matter  ©f  a  slight  Christian  bias, 
that  fails  to  give  Muhammad  full  credit  for  his 
strongest  characteristic — intense,  sincere  religious 

fervor.- Turning  again  to  history,  we  have  in 

**The  Development  of  Cabinet  Government  in  Eng- 
land,** {  Macmillan.  $1 .50)  by  Miss  Mary  Taylor 
Blauvelt,  a  study  of  the  growth  of  the  English 
Tbc  Develop-  Cabinet  from  the  early  circle  of  royal 
mcBt  of  Cabl-  favorites  to  tlie  modern  group  of  re- 
S^ntln*^"^"  sponsible  ministers.  Frequent  quaint 
BngUfld  passages  from  old  wTiters  enforce   a 

commendable  book,  written  with  uncommon  in- 
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tellectual  vivacity. ^ -For  treatment  of  contem- 
porary e%'ents  we  have  Mr*  Phillips'  graphic 
report  of  the  Boer  War,  and  Mr,  Schurman's 
study  of  the  Philippines.  **  With  Rimington,'* 
(Longmans.  S  2. 50)  by  Mr.  L.March  Phillips,  has 
a  peculiar  value.  It  is  a  series  of  letters  written 
home  by  a  British  captain  of  scouts,  who  tries  to 
wttb  be  fair  to  the  Boers.  His  testimony 
RiffiJagton  ^y^^  recorded  from  day  to  day,  while 
his  own  eyesight  and  hearing  were  giving  the  lie 
to  anti-Boer  stories  in  English  newspapers  sent 
out  to  him.  His  comment  on  the  alleged  Out- 
lander  grievances  that  caused  the  war  are  en- 
lightening ;  and  the  volume  is  a  vivid  side-light 

on  some  very  complicated  history .^ President 

Jacob  Gout.D  Schurman's  ''outlook  and  retro- 
spect,"  entitled  **  Philippine  Affairs,**  (Scribner. 
$.60  net)  is  an  address  by  the  head  of  the  First 
Phiiippiiie  Philippine  Commission,  It  is  tempcr- 
Affftirft  3te  rjj^^j  hopeful,  written  by  a  man  who 

went  to  the  Philippines  disagreeing  with  President 
McKinley's  policy,  and  after  careful  study  con* 
eluded  that  our  efforts  there  so  far  are  not  un- 
worthy of  praise.     Yet  he  has  many  interesting 

suggestions  to  offer.- ^Of  an  interest  quite  apart 

from  all  these  studies  is  an  admirable  collection, 
in  two  volumes,  of  addresses  deiixered  before  the 
New  England  Society  of  New  York  City,  (Cen- 
HewEofii^d  ^''^''  *5*  net),  edited  by  Mr,  Ce- 
Sockty  pHAS  Brainkrd,  and    Miss   Evelink 

Oration*  Warner  Brainerd.     The  book-mak- 

ing  is  admirable,  and  the  orations  running  from 
1820  to  1885,  wiUi  only  one  or  two  unavoidable 
omissions,  are  distinctly  w^orth  preservation*  The 
inequitable  eulogy  of  the  Pilgrims  appears,  of 
course,  in  all  the  addresses,  but  even  the  contribu- 
tions of  lesser  men  than  Runis  Choate,  Daniel 
Webster,  Mark  Hopkins  and  William  Cullen 
Bryant — all  of  whom  are  represented— discuss 
the  national  affairs  of  their  respective  periods  so 
spiritedly  that  the  addresses  are  not  only  monu- 
ments to  the  glory  of  New  England,  but  import- 
ant notes  on  American  political  development. 
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A  fine*  fresh  story  of  v^rous  fighting  and 
pure,  deqp  love,  makes  Mr.  Stkwart  Edward 
White's  "The  Blazed  Trafl"  (Mo- 
Clure,  Phillips.  $1.50)  a  very  epic, 
alive  with  human  passion  and  vibrant  with  the 
great  mysterious  voice  of  nature.  Harry  Thorpe, 
silent,  masterful  boy,  becomes  Thorpe,  the  lum- 
berman, boss  of  the  Fighting  Forty  crew  of 
lumberjacks,  who  wages  a  long  fight  against 
storm  and  flood  and  vicious  enemies  in  the  pine 
woods  of  Northern  Michigan,  until  he  finally 
wins  not  only  success,  but,  more,  a  very  lovable 
maiden.  Concrete,  vivid,  written  in  a  style  that 
shows  a  marked  improvement  over  ''The 
Westerners,"  "The  Blazed  Trail"  is  a  rich 
and  satbfying  treatment  of  actual  American  life, 

full  of  promise  for  the  writer's  future. Mr. 

Hamun  Garland's  latest  book,  "  The  Captain 
of  the  Gray  Horse  Troop"  (Harper.  $1.50), 
The  Cavtein  ^^  ^^^  Other  hand,  is  disappointing. 
91  tte  Gn^  In  one  aspect  it  is  the  love  story  of  a 
■one  Troop  ^^  ^^^  rather  Puritanic  army  officer 
and  a  Senator's  daughter  who,  though  not  with- 
out charm,  at  one  time  speaks  of  Millet  as  a 
"  dead  dudk  ";  in  another  aspect  it  is  a  tract  on 
the  Indian  question.  In  showing  Captain  Curtis' 
efforts  to  protect  his  Indian  wards  against  the 
cattlemen,  it  gives  some  good  pictures  of  the 
Indians,  but  it  possesses  enough  of  the  sermon  ele- 
ment to  stifle  the  freshness  and  force  that  Mr. 
Garland's  earlier  work  has  taught  us  to  expect 

of  him. Mr.  Josiah  Flynt  in  "The  Little 

Brother"  (Century.  $1.50)  also  falls  short  of 
his  best.  The  "  little  brother  "  who  becomes  a 
The  Little  tramp  is  drawn  with  some  skill,  and 
^mn^^  his  novel  experiences  "  on  the  road  " 

smack  of  actual  history,  but  his  sister's  life  in  a 
little  Illinois  village  is  very  flat  fiction.  Mr. 
Flynt  might  wisely  confine  his  writing  to  the 
underworld  he  knows  so  thoroughly;  there  his 

work  is  always  good. More  Western  life  is 

shown  in  "  Red  Saunders,"  by  Mr.  Henry  Wal- 
lace Phillips  (McClure,  Phillips.  $1.50),  a 
collection  of  short  stories,  in  three  of 
which  Red  Saunders,  cowboy,  tells  of 
dramatic  passages  in  a  checkered  life.  In  the 
fourth,  the  writer  tells  how  Red  Saunders  came 
home  and  revivified  an  Eastern  village.  The 
stories  are  not  far  above  journalism, — they  lack 
the  dignity  of  Mr.  Wister's  cowboy  tales,  for 

example;  but  they  are  fresh  and  convincing. 

Such  books  as  these  picture  outdoor  life  with  an 
atmosphere  of  health.  A  new  novel  of  South 
TbftBtKf  African  life,  by  Mr.  Dole  Wyllarde, 
•I  BteB  «  The  Story  of  Eden  "  (John  Lane. 

$1.50)  describes  a  country  as  full  of  charm  as 
our  West,  cursed  with  a  society  whose  dearth  of 
morals  is  its  distinguishing  feature,— a  capably 


written  book,  devekping  an  mtelligently-managed 
plot  before  a  well-filled  background,  but  lacking 
in  moral  elevation.    It  is  a  South  African  "  Tess," 

without  the  purification  of  tragedy. The  loves 

of  Maxwell  Heron  and  Joyce  Faa,  and  Captain 
Tredennis  and  Marion  of  the  Isle,  however,  in 
The  Dark  of  Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett's  "  The  Dark  of 
of  the  Moon  the  Moon"  (Harper.  $1.50),  are 
pure  and  highly  romantic,  and  the  book,  though 
hardly  more  than  a  series  of  adventures  thrown 
together,  takes  the  taste  of  "  Eden  "  from  one's 
mouth.  There  is  much  Scotch  dialect ;  there  is 
the  heroine  in  doublet  and  hose,  now  demanded, 
apparently,  by  the  canons  of  the  historical 
romance ;  the  point  of  view  follows  the  whim  of 
the  author  and  not  the  logic  of  possibilities — 
altogether  it  is  no  work  of  art ;  but  it  is  a  pleas- 
ant, entertaining,  careless  tale  of  Scottish  love 
and  war  and  outlawry  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

"  Captain  Jinks,  Hero  "  (Funk  &  Wagnalls. 

$1.50),  by  Mr.  Ernest  Crosby,  is  an  amusing 
Captain  satire  on  our  recent  war  history.     It 

Jinks,  Hero  follows  a  puppet  hero  through  West 
Point  and  the  Spanish  and  Philippine  Wars.  It 
is  not  well  done, — it  required  only  six  weeks  to 
write  it, — nor  is  it  convincing;  but  an  occasional 
satirical  shaft  hits  its  mark.  What  Mr.  Crosby 
has  to   say  deserves    a   better,   more  dignified 

saying. Sherlock  Holmes,  resurrected,  comes 

to  the  relief  of  jaded  readers  to  elucidate  in 
Mr.  CoNAN  Doyle's  "The  Hound  of  the 
The  Hound  Baskervilles "  (McClure,  Phillips, 
of  the  Jli.2S)    a  new    mystery.     A   man   is 

Baskervilles  ^jjjg^ — according  to  report  by  a 
gigantic  phantom  hound,  whose  baying  is  heard 
at  night  on  a  lonely  moor.  The  scientific  Holmes 
does  not  believe  in  the  phantom,  of  course,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Watson  proceeds  to  find 
the  murderer.  The  reader  at  first  enjoys  de- 
licious thrills,  later  follows  with  interest  details 
introduced  simply  to  complicate  the  plot,  and 
finally  finishes  the  story  with  a  mild  satisfaction. 
It  is  a  good  story,  but  it  begins  so  thrillingly 
that  the  end  is  in   the   nature   of  an  anti-climax. 

This  good  translation  from  the  French  of 

Marcel  Prevost  by  Miss  Ellen  Marriage 
Frederique  (Crowell.  $1.50.)  is  a  study  of  the 
femininists,  or  those  who  labor  for 
the  advancement  of  woman,  in  England  and 
France.  A  number  of  women  unite  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  industrial  independence  and  to 
renounce  marriage.  The  story  tells  how  one  is 
almost  overcome  by  the  arch  enemy,  love,  but 
finally  emerges  triumphant  in  the  support  of  the 
cause;  she  rejects  her  lover  in  the  presence  of 
an  admiring  chorus.  It  is  possibly  a  realistic 
picture,  but  leaves  the  impression  of  overstrained 
sentiment  and  a  very  poor  ideal  which  stops 
short    of    vigorous  and   wholesome  living. 
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Mr.  Herbert  M.  Hopkins'  novel,  "  The  Fighting 
Bishop  "  (Bo wen-Merrill.  51.50.),  deals  with  the 
The  Pigiitiiig  ^t.  Rev.  Patrick  Ambrose's  domestic 
Bishop  battles,  and  not  with  Ihe  ecclesiasti- 

cal conflicts  in  which  he  won  his  title  of  **  the 
fighting  bishop  of  Toledo/'  Seven  self-willed 
sons  prove  even  harder  to  coerce  than  a  recalci- 
trant diocese,  and  the  bishop's  effort  to  rule  well 
his  own  house  results  in  failure.  The  figure  of 
the  passionate,  tyrannous  but  warm-hearted,  old 
churchman  is  sympathetically  drawn,  and  Mr. 
Hopkins  has  managed  to  impart  a  distinct  indi- 
viduality  to  each  of  the  sons,  white  emphasizing 

certain  traits  which  they  have  in  common .^ 

In  keeping  with  a  recent  commendable  impulse 
to  exploit  the  South  in  fiction,  we  have  three 
Southern  novels,  all  of  more  or  less  merit,  Mr. 
George  Carv  Fx;oleston-s  latest  story  (Lothrop. 
J  1,50.)  presents  a  pretty  picture  of  Virginia  just 
before  the  war.  The  three  leading 
figures  are  a  superlatively  perfect 
hero,  a  very  charming  and  human  heroine  and  a 
self-sacrificing  friend.  The  story  tells  the  simple 
development  of  a  love  with  considerable  delicacy 
and  charm:  The  occasional  lapses  of  taste  do 
not  greatly  mar  the  story. Mrs.  Lucv  Clea- 
ver McElroy's  romance  of  pioneer  life  in  '^old 
The  Silent  Kaintuckee "  (Crowell.  ^1.50,)  is 
Pioa^r  made  up  of  a  lover's  adventures  in 
rescuing  the  heroine  from  her  captivity  vvith  the 
Itidians.  It  is  filled  with  wild  and  grim  adven- 
ture, but  lacks  the  touch  of  reality  and  of  art. 
Daniel  Boone,  who  is  a  leading  character  in  the 
story,  is  by  all  odds  the  best  creation  of  the 
book.— — Lastly  Mrs  Marv  Tappen  Wrtght 
has  wTitten  a  novel  (Scribner.  $1,50.)  which  shows 
how  alien  still  is  the  spirit  of  the 
North  from  the  spirit  of  the  South, 
as  well  as  the  strife  between  black  and  white.  But 
the  author's  evident  delight  in  tragedy  dominates 
chapter  after  chapter*  The  men  are  for  the 
most  part  weak  or  wicked »  the  women  unfor- 
tunate, and  all  things  work  together  for  evil.     It 

is  a  book  all   pessimists  will  enjoy.- With  an 

entirely  different  atmosphere  *'  The  Beau's  Com- 
edy," a  collaboration  by  Miss  Beulah  Marie  Dix 
TheBe*a*B  and  Miss  Carrie  Harper  (Harper. 
Comwiy  $1.50.),  is  an  exceedingly  even  and 

daintily  written  romance  in  which  a  London 
beau  in  the  time  of  George  1.  becomes  an  en- 
forced laborer  on  a  pioneer  Puritan  farm  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  picture  of  London  society  is 
more  convincing  than  that  of  colonial  Massachu- 
setts, but   the  stor}'  is  interesting  and   is  more 

than  ordinarily  well  written.- '*  Naughty  Nan  " 

(Century.     $1,50.)  is  a  bit  disappointing,     John 

Nauehtritan    ^^'^^^^^  Long  can  write  a  short  story 

charmingly.     He  has  show^n  his  mas- 

tery  in  this  form  of  storytelling  in  everything  he 
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has  done.  **  Naughty  Nan  '*  is  a  short 
drawn  out  to  the  length  of  a  novel.  But  no  mat 
ter  how  delightful  and  piquant  the  dialogue,  four 
hundred  pages  of  conversation,  chiefly  between 
two  people  in  a  New  York  drawing  room  and  a 
hospital,  become  monotonous  simply  from  the 
form  into  which  the  story  is  thrown.  It  is  a 
pity,  too,  for  Nan  and  Jock  would  otherwise  be 
as  delightful  as  any  of  Mr  Long's  creations.— — 
Miss  Edith  Elmer  Wooi/s  short  stories  (Holt. 
Shoulder  Ihi^so.),  while  conventional  in  subject 

stf^psftiid       and  limited  in  scope,  are  often  lighted 
unixjnjieu      ^^  ^^  unusual  gTacefuluess  of  style. 

And     in     *^  Policeman     Flynn "     (Century. 

$1.50.)   Mr.    Eluot    Flower's   sketches    of    a     ■ 
clever  Irish  policeman  are  a  w^ealth  of     ■ 
rare    and    subtle    humor    somewhat 
reminiscent    of   Mr.    Dooiey.     Policeman    Flynn 
is    a   vividly  realized    character,    as    clear    cut 

as  any  in   recent    American    fiction. A   very 

daring  book  is  Mrs.  Gertrude  Ather- 
ton's,  **  The  Conqueror  "  (Macmillan.  $1.50),  a 
biography  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  which 
''  the  unattractiveness  of  fact  *'  is  ornamented  with 
*'  the  grace  of  fiction.'*  It  does  not  actually  over- 
Tbe  ride  authentic  history,  but  bare  histori- 

congucrar  q^[  events  are  imaginatively  expanded 
into  apocryphal  scenes  of  the  fullest  detail.  Hanv 
ikon,  moreover,  walks  such  a  demi-god  that  he 
seems  the  exaggerated  hero  of  romance  as  often 
as  the  accurately  proportioned  stibject  of  a  biogra- 
phy. But  he  never  quite  seems  either ;  and 
though  Mrs,  Atiierton  has  produced  a  highly 
fascinating  book,  a  pure  romance  or  a  picturesque 
biography^ — ^if  written  with  the  power  exhibited 
here — would  have  been  better  than  this  somewhat 
teasing  hybrid,  capable  and  interesting  as  it  is. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Into  *'  The  College  Student  and  His  Problems  *' 
(Macmillan.  $1  net)  Mr.  James  H.  Canfield, 
Librarian  of  Columbia  University,  has  com- 
pacted a  mass  of  pithy  ad%ice  to 
college  students  who  wish  to  make 
the  most  of  their  college  life.  Such  problems  as 
the  choice  of  a  college,  athletics,  electives,  and 
the  choice  of  a  life-work,  problems  that  every 
student  must  face,  are  treated  simply,  right- 
mindedly -and  helpfully.  And  when  after  reading 
Mr.  Can  field's  book  one  turns  to  "  The  Mind  of 
a  Child''  (I^ngmans.  $1  net),  by  Mr.  En- 
Nis  Richmond,  the  English  writer  on  educa- 
tion, one  imagines  the  educational  '*  faddists  '* 
hiding  their  heads.  Mr.  Richmond  says  some 
excellent  things,  old  in  a  w^ay,  but  doubtless  new 
to  the  '-  faddists  "  who  study  "  the  child  *'  instead 
of  children  ;  and  like  Mr,  Canfield,  he  talks 
from  the  fulness  of  experience.  He  shows  how 
fathers    and    mothers    can    do    their    parental 
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m#  »  ^  ^  ™^  ^  **"^  do  it  now. 
Mi.  F.  p.  Dumrx'ls  latest  Dooley  book  "Mr. 
Dooley's  Opbions"  (RusseU.  $1.50)  falk  oflf 
m  no  way  from  its  predecessors,  and  even  con- 
wmm^  ^ains  some  conversations  unsurpassed 

i»  ^»  t.  ^^  anything  the  sage  of  "Ar'rchey 
Road "  has  uttered.  Mr.  George  Ade,  too. 
though  ci  smaUer  calibre  than  Mr.  Dunne  as  a 
humorist  has  so  pointedly  derided  certain  comic 
types  m  the  astonishing  slang  of  «  Forty  Modem 
Fables"  (RusseU.  $,.50)  that  the  sketches 
have  power  to  amuse  even  those  who  do  not  like 
that  sort  of  thing.  Mr.  John  Kendrick  Bangs, 
on  the  other  hand,  makes  rather  labored  fun  in 
"Mr.  Munchausen"  (Noyes,  Piatt.  $1.50). 
me  well-known  baron  continues  to  prevaricate  in 
Hades,  too  often  merely  tolerably,  but  on  oc- 
casion  with  enough  imagination  to  entertain. 

In  **  The  Anthracite  Coal  Indus^rv  " ,  /^f  ^0 
miliar  «-. -^3-*i.-y-.m4ai«iiea.  ihe  novel  idea 
j  gave  impulse  to  genius,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
planned  a  unique  house  of  glass.  In  the  spacious 
halls  and  corridors  of  this  glittering  fabric  were 
displayed  the  products  of  the  world.  So  domi- 
nant was  England's  contribution,  in  quantity,  in 
quality,  in  vari^,  that  a  complacent  people  ac- 
cepted this  confirmation  of  statistics,  and  claimed 
a  practical  monopoly  of  manufacturing.  England 
was  first,  and  the  rest  nowhere — ^that  was  the  les- 
son of  the  Exhibition  of  1852. 

The  Crystal  Palace — re-erected  in  a  beautiful 
park  in  a  southern  suburb  of  London — this  year 
celebrates  its  Jubilee.  The  manner  of  that  cele- 
bration is  as  striking,  as  charged  with  significance, 
as  was  the  originsd  exhibition.  The  industrial 
changes  of  half  a  century  are  crystallized  in  the 
sentence  that  annoimces  that  the  forthcoming  ex- 
hibition will  consist  exclusively  of  American  prod- 
ucts. That  such  an  exhibition,  properly  carried 
out,  must  attract  great  attention,  there  is  no  doubt. 
The  faint  hint  of  a  daring  challenge  to  compari- 
son will  appeal  to  the  public  generally;  and 
manufacturers  will  have  a  natural  curiosity  to  in- 
spect the  methods  and  products  of  actual  or  pos- 
sible rivals.  It  is  known  that  the  King  eagerly 
desires  that  the  Coronation  shall  be  the  most 


brilliant  pageant  of  his  lifetime,  and  that  no  effort 
in  that  direction  shall  be  spared.  It  is  believed 
that  the  number  of  foreign,  colonial,  and  country 
visitors  to  London  will  exceed  by  many  thousands 
the  highest  records  of  the  past.  This  forecast  is 
already  partially  confirmed  by  the  reports  of 
hotel  keepers,  estate  agents,  and  those  concerned 
with  the  letting  of  apartments  and  furnished 
houses.  A  fair  proportion  of  this  temporary  addi- 
tion to  London's  populatk>n  will  certainly  visit  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Hence  the  Exhibitbn  will  tell  its 
stoiy,  not  akme  to  the  English  people,  but  to  our 
oouDdymai  on  their  travds,  and  to  thousands  of 


.l.•^^^,  ^;  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  volumes 
this  nchly  furnished  collection  of  accounts  of 
ogjr^  fainous  Scotch  and  English  manors, 
ampoi  inough  the  descriptions  and  his- 
orwt  Britain  tones  are  written  by  various  titled 
p«-sonages,  the  value  of  the  book  Ues  in 
what  the  editor  and  the  publishers,  rather 
than  the  writers,  have  done.  The  two  hundred 
photographic  illustrations  are  excellent,  and  the 
setting  they  have  been  given  by  the  book-maker's 
art  IS  m  thorough  keeping  with  the  luxurious  sue- 
gestion  of  the  castles  and  palaces  pictured  f  pS- 
nam.     $6.50  net).  ^ 

Mr.  Hugo  Hirsh  gives  a  lucid  compilation 
SStWe^"  ?^    f^e  ^.varying  grounds  for  divorce 
WyorceLaws  ^  'he  different  States  and  Territor- 
Of  the  U.S.     ies.   (Funk  andWagnalls,    $1.50  net.) 
^  Mrs.   Florence    Hull   Winterburn's   little 
ffie  ifiC9^iofi  OTTilfc  ^iiibliioii  luea'is  aue'lX> 
Mr.  Ernest  Schenk,  the  very  energetic  Managing 
Director  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company ;  but  the 
vigorous  and  patriotic  cooperation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  in  London  has  helped  him.     The  so- 
ciety   has     entered    into    correspondence    with 
United  States  and  State  officials,  and  its  members 
as  individuals  have  brought  the  project  to  the 
notice  of  their  business  correspondents  at  home ; 
and  the  result  of  their  efforts,  and  of  those  of  Mr, 
Alfred  H.  Post,  the  New  York  Commissioner,  is 
that  the  success  of  the  enterprise  is  assured. 

One  of  the  cherished  aims  is  to  emphasize  the 
international  interdependence  of  interests.  With 
this  end  in  view,  English  companies  which  have 
been  organized  to  manufacture  and  exploit 
American  inventions  are  eligible  for  entry  as  ex- 
hibitors. In  such  a  class  is  the  Linotype  Com- 
pany, the  capital  of  which  is  entirely  British. 
Though  the  machines  are  made  in  England,  they 
are  entirely  the  result  of  American  ingenuity ;  and 
the  English  company  derived  its  right  to  manu- 
facture from  the  parent  corporation  of  the  United 
States.  So  also  with  the  British  Westinghouse 
Company,  and  with  certain  sorts  of  shoemaking 
machinery  manufactured  in  this  country  under 
license  from  the  United  States. 


NOVELTIES  FOR  THE  BRITISH  PUBLIC 
MONO    the   novelties   in  display,    will   be 


A: 
the  exhibit  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany of  New  York.  That  company  has  seciu'ed 
the  whole  of  the  court  which  in  ordinary  times  is 
used  at  the  Palace  to  display  the  arts  of  Ancient 
Rome ;  and  so  the  sculptured  Julius  Caesar  will 
give  place  to  the  dynamo,  and  immobile  Brutus 
to  the  fast  moving  pictures  of  the  biograph.  For 
it  is  by  this  silent  method  that  the  Electric  Com- 
pany proposes  to  display  its  machinery  in  motion. 
So  far  as  I/>ndon  is  concerned,  this  idea  is  novel. 
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The  spectator  may  witness  all  the  involuted 
movements  of  complicated  machinery  without 
noise,  dirt,  dust  or  danger.  All  the  American 
typewriters  represented  in  London  have  combined 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting;  but  the  agricultural 
machine  makers  prefer  to  be  independent  of  one 
another,  and  make  separate  exhibits;  as  also  do 
the  houses  dealing  in  American  shoes,  and  those 
selling  sewing  machines  and  bicycles.  It  is  not 
expected  that  any  linen  will  be  washed  in  public ; 
but  if  not,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  company  that 
is  going  to  exhibit  an  elaborate  laundry  plant,  can 
make  an  adequate  display  of  machinery  in  motion. 
Among  the  displays  that  will  attract  attention  will 
f>e  that  of  Huyler^s  Candy  Store,  which  has  at- 
tained international  reputation  through  the  popu- 
larity of  the  "  Belle  of  New  York/*  A  section  will 
be  devoted  to  food  products  of  all  kinds,  another 
to  textile  fabrics,  another  to  medicines  and  surgi- 
cal and  dental  appliances,  and  space  is  reserved 
for  musical  instruments  and  photographic  and 
optical  appliances. 

The  exhibits  and  classes  mentioned  are  not 
intended  to  exhaust  the  list  by  any  means,  and 
they  are  only  selected  that  they  may  illustrate  the 
comprehensive  scheme  which  has  been  laid  down. 
A  successful  effort  has  been  made  to  prevent  the 
exhibition  from  being  a  mere  display  of  bottled 
and  canned  foods.  Food  products  will  naturally 
hold  an  important  place,  but  there  will  be  plenty 
of  other  things. 

The  lighter  side  has  not  been  neglected.  The 
extensive  and  beautiful  grounds  provide  ample 
room  for  the  provision  of  outdoor  amusements* 
The  large  lake  is  being  cunningly  manipulated  by 
an  old  Coney  Island  man,  wdio  is  arranging  for 
novel  and  exhilarating  water  pleasures ;  and 
American  motor  cars  will  be  employed  to  take 
people  about  the  grounds. 

The  English  press  has  been  very  cordial 
towards  the  Exhibition,  and  has  welcomed-  the 
project  of  seeing  in  a  lump^  what  the  *'  American 
Invasion  **  really  means.  It  is  already  certain  that 
the  display  will  be  entirely  creditable^  and  may 
perhaps  be  imposing.  It  will  satisfy  the  aims  of 
hs  projectors  if  it  shall  turn  out  a  comprehensive, 
electric,  practical,  display  of  American  manufac- 
tured and  other  products. 

YAKKEE  mGENUITY  SELLING  GOODS 

IT  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  large  proportion 
of  goods  which  have  been  going  abroad  from 
the  United  States  in  growing  quantities  have 
found  their  market  primarily  because  of  excellence 
and  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  are  made  and 
improved  from  earlier  models.  American  ships 
are  carrying  only  eight  per  cent,  of  our  goods 
abroad  and  there  are  few  American  commercial 
salesman  abroad.     Nor  does  the  local  manufac- 
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turer  as  yet  know  all  the  best  methods  for  reach- 
ing the  foreign  market.  The  consuls  have  done 
what  they  could,  and  the  exporters  also,  but  the 
superior  quality  of  the  product  and  the  Yankee 
inventiveness  back  of  it,  are  ihe  reasons  for  our 
advances. 

It  has  been  this,  for  example,  which  has  brought 
to  this  country  large  orders  for  machinery  tools 
to  go  to  the  great  British  arsenal  at  Woolwich, 
England,  where  the  big  guns  are  made  for  the 
British  army  and  navy.  These  orders  included 
screw-machinery  for  making  screws  used  in  guns, 
gas-furnaces  for  annealing,  hardening  and  temper- 
ing steel,  steel-cutting  saws,  rules,  levels  and  van- 
ous  sorts  of  machine  tools.  The  Government 
small  arms  factory  at  Birmingham  also  has  in  use  - 
various  American  labor-saving  devices  and  tools.  I 
American  gas-furnaces  are  also  used  for  anneah'ng 
coin  blanks  in  the  Royal  mint  in  London  and  in 
the  Roya!  Dutch  mint.  An  order  for  assaying  M 
apparatus  for  the  English  mint  has  recently  been  | 
alloted  an  American  concern.  An  American 
pneumatic  plant  for  riveting  and  drilling  is  to  be 
laid  down  in  the  English  Admiralty  dockyards  at 
Portsmouth.  Other  machine  tools  of  various 
kinds  are  on  trial  in  t'he  dockyard.  American 
pneumatic  tools  are  already  put  to  various  uses  j 
in  many  localities,  and  Chief  Constructor  I 
Schwartz  of  the  Imperial  Navy  is  understood  to 
have  made  a  report  to  his  Government  recom- 
mending liberal  extension  of  compressed  air 
equipments.  A  big  English  plant  has  recently 
been  outfitted  with  a  single  order  of  American 
machine  tools  aggregating  in  value  over  $400,000. 
American  pneumatic  tools  are  used  in  increasing 
quantities  in  the  Japanese  Goveniment  dock* 
yards  and  railway  shops. 
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THE  RISE  OF  THE  AMEKICAIf  ELEVATOR 

TN  common  with  many  other  things,  elev^ators 
X  have  been  brought  to  a  higher  perfection 
in  this  country  than  anywhere  else.  American 
elevators  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world  where  there  are  buildings  tall 
enough  to  require  them.  Quite  recently  con- 
siderable shipments  have  been  made  to  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  and  fairly  large  orders 
have  been  placed  in  Belgium,  Spain,  Hungary 
and  South  America,  One  of  the  recent  con- 
tracts placed  here  called  for  the  installation  of 
electric  elevators  in  Buckingham  Palace,  London. 
The  order  provides  for  one  elevator  for  the  — 
Royal  Privy  Purse  Department^  one  baggage  ■ 
'*  lift,'*  and  one  dinner  elevator  to  connect  with  " 
the  state  dining  hall.  The  American  elevators 
will  take  the  place  of  the  old  hand  power  *'  lifts  '* 
installed  in  the  Royal  Palace  during  the  late 
Queen's  reign.  An  electric  dinner  waiter  ap- 
paratus  has   also  been  ordered   for   the  Royal 
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rendenoe  at  Wmdaor,  and  tbe  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Cbmwall'i  London  residence,  Oarence  House, 
is  equipped  with  an  American  ^luggage  lift." 
The  jxincipal  hotels  and  office  buildings  of  Con- 
tinental Eiurope  have  American  elevators  for  the 
omvenience  of  their  patrons  and  tenants.  They 
are  not  operated,  however,  at  the  same  high 
speed  at  which  they  are  run  in  this  country. 

A  KSCKLLANT  OF  F0RSI6N  TRADE 

A  STEEL  works  at  Cleveland,  England,  one  of 
the  largest  rail  producers  in  Great  Britain,  is 
shortly  to  be  equipped  with  an  extensive  Ameri- 
can electric-power  plant.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
most  extensive  plants  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  will  make  the  second  steel 
works  in  Europe  to  be  entirely  equipped  with 
American  electrical  machinery.  A  big  steel 
plant  at  Antwerp,  one  of  the  most  extensive  in 
Continental  Europe,  was  the  first.  The  latter 
plant  has  also  a  complete  American  electric 
light  works. 

Not  content  with  reaching  through  the  regular 
channels  of  world  trade,  American  manufacturers, 
inspired  by  ancient  example,  are  blazing  new 
commercial  trails.  There  is  now  a  regular 
quarterly  sailing  of  ships  carrying  nothing  but 
American  manufactures  to  Sierra  Leone  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa.  The  cargoes  comprise 
'everything,  from  yellow  pine  lumber  to  canned 
tomatoes.  Another  steamer  sailing  to  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  from  New  York  carried  a  miscel- 
laneous cargo  of  manufactures  and  3,000  tons  of 
wroi^ht  iron  piping.  This  portion  of  the  cargo 
was  discharged  at  Palembang,  Sumatra,  for  use 
in  the  oil  fields  there.  A  large  American  house, 
which  has  in  the  past  had  extensive  trading  re- 
lations with  the  Australian  colonies,  is  establish- 
ing branch  houses  in  the  East  at  Constantinople, 
Sakmica,  Smyrna,  Alexandria,  Odessa  and 
Beirut,  and  purposes  selling  cotton  goods,  fur- 
niture, hardware,  clocks,  watches,  leather,  rubber 
shoes,  harvesting  machinery,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, jewebry,  periumery,  fine  stationery,  lard, 
taUow  and  other  articles.  Inquiries  have  already 
been  received  for  windmills,  kalsomine  material, 
air  rifles  and  blotting  paper. 

An  automobile  factory  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  re 
oently  received  an  order  for  three  high-power 
steam  automobiles  to  be  shipped  to  Cape  Town, 
South  Africa,  for  the  use  of  British  army  officers. 
In  view  of  the  recent  origin  of  the  automobile 
indusdy  in  this  coimtry,  this  exportation  is  of 
remarkable  significance. 

Recently  the  contractors  having  in  charge  the 
work  of  cutting  the  wonderful  Simplon  tunnel 
qnder  the  Alps,  between  Switzerland  and  Italy, 
pndiaised  in  the  United  States  two  compound 
li%b|vessiire  compresaon.    These  machines  will 


be  utilized  ior  furnishing  compressed  air  tor  the 
purpose  of  operating  mine  locomotives  used  in 
the  tunnel  work.  One  compressor  will  be  in- 
stalled at  Brig,  on  the  Swiss  side,  while  the  other 
will  be  placed  at  Isalle,  on  Italian  territory.  This 
export  is  recorded  because  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  where  the  machines  are  to  be  used 
most  of  the  compressors  used  in  Europe  are 
manufactured. 

AMERICAN  TRADS  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

UNTIL  three  or  four  years  ago,  with  the 
exception  of  small  shipments  to  American 
missionaries,  consisting  of  groceries,  books,  scien- 
tific instriunents,  school  *  furniture,  etc.,  and 
amounting  to  some  eighty  tons  a  year,  no  Ameri- 
can goods  came  direct  to  the  markets  here. 
Singer  sewing  machines  were  bought  in  Ham- 
burg, and  meats  canned  in  Chicago  brought  from 
London,  but  dealing  direct  with  American  manu- 
facturers or  exporters  was  considered  out  of  the 
question.  Many  prejudices  have  been  battered 
down  since  then,  and  now,  in  Syria  and  Palestine, 
American  agricultural  implements,  beer,  canned 
provisions  and  groceries,  leather,  pumps,  phono- 
graphs, rubber  shoes,  sewing  machines,  windmills 
and  wire  nails  have  a  pretty  firm  foothold,  while 
promising  experiments  are  being  pursued  in  coal, 
cotton  fabrics,  farm  machinery,  flour,  furniture, 
irrigation  contrivances,  iron  and  steel,  lamps, 
lumber,  paints,  paper,  patent  medicines,  shoes 
and  watches.  American  mechanics'  tools  and 
small  hardware  may  be  said  to  have  passed  the 
experimental  stage  and  our  trade  with  Syria  in 
these  articles  is  fairly  well  established. 

Special  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in 
the  American  demand  for  cash  in  advance,  but 
the  question  of  terms  of  payment  is  becoming 
less  formidable  with  the  advent  of  American 
commercial  travelers  and  direct  and  regular 
steamers  which  tend  to  build  up  closer  relations 
and  mutual  confidence.  Our  trade  with  Syria  is 
still  of  small  imix)rtance,  if  one  simply  looks  at 
the  present  amount  of  business  transacted ;  the 
future,  however,  holds  out  promises  for  this 
country  which  is  as  yet  undeveloped  and  unex- 
ploited  and  for  our  commerce  with  it. 

AN  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  AT  BEIRUT 

AT  the  American  College  in  Beirut  was  started 
two  years  ago  a  School  of  Commerce,  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  Turkey-in-Asia,  and  it  prom- 
ises to  play  an  imix)rtant  part  in  the  economics  of 
the  Levant.  The  College  has  more  than  600 
students,  hailing  from  Egypt,  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
Persia  and  Syria,  including  Palestine,  and  the 
commercial  students  who  will  graduate  next  year, 
after  a  three-year  course,  as  Bachelors  of  Com- 
merce, may  be  depended  upon  to  exert  much  in- 
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fluence  on  their  return  to  their  respective  homes, 
stimulating  enterprise,  introducing  modern  tools 
and  machines,  opening  up  new  markets.  While 
showing  how  the  natural  resources  of  these  re- 
gions may  be  developed  and  utilized  to  better 
advantage,  they  will  endeavor  to  lift  business  up 
to  Occidental  standards  of  morality.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  school  of  commerce  it  is  proposed 
to  open  up  in  the  near  future  an  International 
Commercial  Museum,  The  College  is  perhaps 
the  largest  American  institution  of  learning  in  the 
world  outside  of  the  United  States.  Besides 
Arabic,  Turkish,  French  and  German  instructors 
it  has  sixteen  American  professors  and  tutors, 
fourteen  of  whom  are  graduates  of  American  col- 
leges. Its  campus  has  an  area  of  thirty -five  acres 
and  comprises  thirteen  buildings ;  nearly  half 
a  million  dollars  are  invested  in  this  enterprise. 
The  foreign  trade  of  the  Levant  amounts  to 
about  $375,000,000  of  which  $205,000,000  repre* 
sent  imports, 

DETAILS  OF  OUR  TRADE  WITH  SYRIA 

LOOKING  at  things  from  an  American  com- 
mercial point  of  view^  it  seems  that  by 
buying  the  Syrian  raw  silk,  of  which  about  $5,000,- 
000  worth  is  exported  each  year  to  France,  and 
which  in  all  essential  particulars  resembles  the 
Italian  silk,  of  which  product  the  United  States 
buys  more  than  $10,000,000  annually,  we  should 
get  into  very  intimate  relations  with  this  country 
which  in  return  would  heartily  welcome  our  man- 
ufactures. We  buy  now*  nearly  all  the  wool,  lic- 
orice root  and  bitumen  which  Syria  produces,  be- 
sides rugs  and  other  Oriental  goods,  but  silk  is 
to  Syria  what  wheat  is  to  our  Northwest,  what 
cotton  is  to  the  South.  Perhaps  none  of  our 
manufactures  will  find  a  more  inviting  field  in 
Syria  than  agricultural  and  irrigation  machinery. 
In  this  line  a  little  start  has  been  accomplished, 
but  mostly  by  way  of  experiment.  However, 
the  demand  in  Western  Asia  for  such  machinery 
is  likely  soon  to  become  general  and  leap  into 
importance  as  the  antiquated  tools  and  methods 
of  2000  years  ago,  still  in  vogue  here,  seem  about 
to  be  replaced  by  a  new  order  of  things.  The 
completion  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  will  close  the 
chapter  of  desolation  and  exclusiveness  in  Tur- 
key-iivAsia,  With  it  will  dawn  a  new  era  for  the 
Empires  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Orders  have  been  sent  to  the  United  States 
since  New  Year's  for  a  steam  threshing  outfit  and 
tw^enty  harvesting  machines.  Also  for  a  hydrau- 
Hc  ram  and  a  petroleum  engine.  Some  sixty  oi! 
engines  of  German  and  English  manufacture 
have  been  sold  in  Palestine  during  the  last  year 
or  two,  and  some  American  self-binders  bought 
in  Hamburg  have  entered  this  country  via  Haifa. 
But,  generally  speaking,  the  orders   mentioned 
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are  pioneers  and  advance  agents  of  Western  > 
Uization,  proclaiming  the  approaching  industrial 
redemption  of  these  ancient  lands  which  are  but 
shadows  of  their  former  selves.  The  plains  of 
Jezreel,  Hauraii  and  Eekaa  especially  present 
suitable  opportunities  for  the  employment  of  both 
farm  and  irrigation  machinery.  Enterprising 
agents  for  American  manufactures  of  this  kind, 
when  in  Europe,  should  be  ordered  here  to  can- 
vass the  field  and  form  connections,  help  to  make 
experiments  with  the  machines  a  success  and 
teach  the  natives  how  to  run  and  repair  them. 
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THE  CONDITION  OF   JAPANESE  LABOR 

F])R  more  than  two  years  political  economists 
have  been  concerned  to  find  the  cause  of 
the  business  depression  prevailing  in  Japan,  and 
various  diagnoses  of  her  case  have  been  made  by  m 
Japanese    statesmen   and   by   foreign  merchantn 
doing  business  in  her  ports.   The  dullness,  w^hich 
has  been  a  noticeable  feature  in  trade  circles,  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  disparity  between  exports 
and  imports,  to  want  of  capital,  to  lack  of  faith  in 
the  business  integrity  of  native  dealers,  to  the  law 
prohibiting  alien  ownership  of  land,  to  the  natural 
reaction  after  a  period  of  extraordinary  activity, 
and  to  various  combinations  of  these  causes  with 
each  other  and  others  more  remote,  but  one  con- 
tributory cause  of  great  importance  has  been  quitaJ 
generally  overlooked.    The  weight  which  is  hold*^ 
ing  Japan  down,  hindering  her  attempts  to  ex- 
pand  her  commerce,  preventing  her  from  taking 
the  place  she  covets  among  the  foremost  ranks  of 
civilized  nations,  is  her  cheap  labor.  — 

The  Japanese  laborer  does  not  receive  an  averifl 
age  of   fifty  ten,  or  twenty-five  cents  American 
gold,  a  day*     A  native  of  good  education,  well 
qualified  to  form  an  accurate  estimate,  said  that 
from   $0  to   $8   per  month  would  be  about  the 
average  of  the  combined  earnings  of  a  man  and 
w  ife.     This  exceedingly  low  price  does  not  mean 
that  the  employers  are  enriching  themselves  by 
grinding  down  the  toiling  masses*  The  low  prices, 
are  tn  part  a  survival  of  the  different  standards  of  1 
value  which  ruled  while  Japan  was  isolated  frorai 
the  rest  of  the  world,  but  labor  is  cheap  mam/j^\ 
if  Ci  a  use  i/s  prod u dive  pmver  is  smaH* 

A  foreigner  going  alxiut  the  streets,  visiting  the 
workshops,  the  wharves  and  docks,  or  passing 
along  the  country  roads,  is  continually  impressed  1 
by  the  waste  of  human  force.  A  pile  is  to  be 
driven,  and  eight  or  twelve  men  are  employed  to 
lift  a  w^eight  by  means  of  a  primitive  pulley,  and 
let  it  fall  on  the  head  of  the  pile,  A  ship  is  to  be 
coaled,  and  a  swarm  of  men,  boys,  women,  and 
girls  appear  to  carry  the  coal  in  baskets  from  the 
coal  sheds  to  the  ship's  hold.  Men  take  the 
place  of  horses  for  drawing  loads;  the  farmer 
uses  only  the  simplest  implements,  and  does  his 
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work  with  the  greatest  expmditiire  of  labor  tar 
the  least  return.  Everywhere  one  sees  the  same 
careless  disregard  for  the  conservation  of  human 
energy.  Besides  this  misapplication  of  strength, 
the  Japanese  is  not  usually  a  hard  worker;  he 
dawdles,  he  stops  to  talk  or  to  smoke,  he  wastes 
his  time  in  studying  over  some  unimportant  de- 
tail, so  that  it  frequently  taxes  four  or  five  men  to 
do  the  work  which  one  American  would  easily 
finish. 

PRODUCTION  in  JAPAN  AND  THB  UNITED  STATES 

THE  difference  in  productive  capacity  is  strik- 
ingly and  yet  fairly  shown  by  a  comparison 
of  the  exports  of  Japan  and  the  United  States.  In 
1900.  Japan,  with  a  population  of  41,089,940,  ex- 
ported goods  to  the  value  of  #107,035,100,  an 
average  of  $2.60  to  each  inhabitant.  The  same 
year,  the  exports  of  the  United  States,  with  a 
population  of  76,304,799,  amounted  to  $1,478,- 
050,000,  an  average  of  $19.37  for  each  person, 
or  more  than  seven  times  the  average  for  Japan. 
This  cannot  be  taken  to  mean  that  Japanese  labor 
is  only  one-seventh  as  productive  as  American, 
for  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  propor- 
tion of  the  product  of  labor  was  retained  at  home, 
but  the  standard  of  living  among  the  laboring 
classes,  that  is,  among  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  Island  Empire,  being  necessarily  very  low, 
it  is  quite  conservative  to  place  the  productive 
capacity  of  one  American  as  equal  to  that  of  four 
Japanese. 

This  indicates  that  nearly  all  the  energ}*  the 
people  are  now  capable  of  putting  forth  is  needed 
for  mere  existence,  and  very  little  can  be  utilized 
for  making  progress  in  industrial  and  commercial 
lines,  or  for  education  and  culture.  While  the 
nation  continues  able  to  produce  only  so  small  an 
amount  for  export,  and  all,  except  a  few  of  the 
higher  classes,  are  too  poor  to  buy  more  than  the 
barest  necessaries,  commerce  cannot  increase,  for- 
eign investors  are  unlikely  to  place  their  funds 
where  so  low  a  rate  of  production  prevails,  and 
progress  along  every  line  of  development  is  hind- 
ered. 

SOU  REASONS  FOR  A  CONTRAST 

THE  cause  for  this  low  productive  capacity 
has  its  roots  deep  in  the  native  tempera- 
ment, and  the  teachings  and  customs  of  genera- 
tions. The  people  have  not  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  centuries  of  serfdom ;  no  man  hopes  to 
raise  himself  much  above  the  station  in  which  he 
was  bom,  nor  does  he  feel  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding against  the  possibility  of  want  in  his  old 
age,  or  of  leaving  a  competency  for  his  wife  and 
diildren.  Filial  duty  is  strongly  inculcated,  and 
when  the  son  has  reached  maturity,  the  father, 
aUMN^  atfll  in  the  prime  of  life,  retires  from 
8,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  m 


leisure,  while  the  son  becomes  the  head  and  sup- 
port of  the  household.  If  there  are  daugfatsrs 
but  no  son,  a  marriage  will  be  arranged  with  a 
younger  son  of  another  family,  with  the  provision 
that  the  bridegroom  shall  take  the  name  of  the 
bride's  family,  of  which  he  becomes  the  head  and 
support.  A  childless  couple  usually  adopt  a 
little  one,  whom  they  care  for  in  youth  so  they 
may  have  some  one  to  care  for  them  when  they 
are  old.  Family  pride  and  the  custom  of  the 
country  demand  that  the  head  of  the  house  should 
supply  the  wants,  not  only  of  his  parents,  but  of 
all  members  of  the  family,  and  thus  almshouses 
and  charity  organizations  are  almost  unknown 
here,  for  it  seldom  occurs  that  there  is  not  some  * 
relative  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  the  un- 
fortunate who  is  unable  to  provide  for  himself. 
Looked  at  from  this  point,  the  system  or  custom 
seems  admirable,  but  there  is  another  side. 

It  often  happens  that  a  bright,  careful,  ener- 
getic young  man  finds  himself  burdened  with  the 
support  of  a  large  family,  several  of  whom  are 
perfectly  capable  of  caring  for  themselves,  but 
they  will  not  exert  themselves  so  long  as  they 
know  he  is  in  receipt  of  a  good  income.  There  is 
nothing  to  encourage  or  spur  his  efforts,  since 
any  addition  to  his  income  will  be  eagerly  seized. 
The  feeling  which  pervades  all  classes  is  thus  one 
of  easy-going  complacence.  This  assurance  and 
the  entire  lack  of  wearing  anxiety  and  nervous 
strain  no  doubt  engenders  the  happy  good  nature 
which  is  so  marked  a  trait  of  the  Japanese  charac- 
ter, but  it  does  not  tend  to  the  production  of 
wealth,  the  inauguration  of  imix)rtant  enterprises, 
the  growth  of  commerce,  or  the  advancement  of 
civilization. 

The  enormous  strides  which  the  United  States 
has  made  toward  power  and  wealth  and  a  con- 
trolling place  in  the  world's  commerce  have  come, 
not  so  much  from  the  exceptional  opportunities 
offered  by  her  fields,  forests  and  mines,  as  from 
the  nervous,  resistless  energy  of  her  workers,  and 
it  is  precisely  the  lack  of  this  quality  which  is 
holding  Japan  back  from  the  goal  her  leading 
statesmen  have  set  for  her.  The  productive  power 
is  increasing,  and  wages  have  advanced,  have 
almost  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years,  but  they  need 
to  go  much  higher — high  enough  to  necessitate 
the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery,  high  enough 
to  open  a  market  among  the  working  people  for 
some  of  the  imports  Japan  will  take  in  exchange 
for  her  exports,  high  enough  to  induce  a  standard 
of  living  which  shall  tend  to  the  moral  and  intellect- 
ual uplifting  of  the  laboring  masses. 


SHIPPING  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

R  ten  years  at  least  trade  conditions  in  San 

Francisco  have  been  at  a  standstill,  but  at 

the  close  of  the  Spanish-American  War  there 
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came  a  change.  Though  there  is  recorded  a  ire- 
mendous  increase  in  outbound  tonnage  destined 
for  Oriental  ports,  the  most  sigirificant  develop- 
ment is  the  establishment  of  relations  with  the 
Southern  American  republics^  the  absence  of 
which  had  long  been  a  stigma  on  the  enterprise 
of  Californian  merchants.  The  new  .situation 
came  about  through  a  rupture  of  the  traffic 
agreement  between  the  Pacific  Mail  Company 
and  the  Panama  Railway.  The  former  had 
secured  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  Western 
Coast  north  of  the  isthmus,  and  made  no  effort 
to  compete  for  the  Southern  traffic  which  fed  the 
railway.  The  Pacific  Mail  proceeded  to  invade 
its  rival's  territory,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
Kosmos  line  extended  its  run  to  San  Francisco, 
The  Kosmos  is  a  great  German  corporation, 
owning  a  fleet  of  twenty-five  big  steamships  ply- 
ing between  the  principal  ports  of  South  America 
and  Mexico  in  this  hemisphere,  and  Italy  and 
Hamburg*  The  venture  of  this  corporation  was 
so  productive  that  the  **  Pacific  Steam  Navigation 
Company/'  whose  thirty-eight  steamers  control 
the  bulk  of  the  South  American  carry^ing  trade, 
also  extended  its  lines  to  San  Francisco.  Later, 
the  **  Compania  Sud  Americana  de  V  a  pores  ^* 
engaged  in  the  competition  with  a  service  between 
the  Golden  Gate  and  Valparaiso,  and  a  newly- 
organized  British- American  line  has  put  on  its 
steamers  between  San  Francisco  and  Callao, 
Peru,  stopping  at  the  way  ports.  Including  the 
Pacific  Mail  Company,  there  were  now  fiwe  lines  of 
steamers  in  this  coastwise  business.  The  measure 
of  success  has  been  so  great  that  the  Pacific 
Steam  Navigation  Company  has  ordered  recently 
six  twin-screw,  eighteen-knot,  5000'ton  passenger 
steamers,  and  the  *^  Compania  Sud  Americana  " 
is  building  a  splendid  passenger  boat  of  similar 
dimensions.  In  years  prior  to  1901,  San  Fran- 
cisco's exports  to  South  America  averaged  less 
than  one-half  a  million  dollars  per  annum.  Last 
year  they  increased  to  two  million  dollars, 

COMMERCE  WITH  HAWAII 

SINCE  annexation  there  has  been  a  most  satis- 
factory increase  in  the  commerce  with  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Three  steamer  lines  were 
enough  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  service  ;  now 
there  are  five  lines.  One  new  corporation  enters 
the  business  with  a  fleet  of  six  large  steamers ; 
four  of  8,500  tons  and  two  of  12,000  tons. 
Though  organized  to  carry  Hawarian  sugar  to 
New  York  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  a  recent 
traffic  arrangement  with  the  Panama  Railroad 
limits  their  route  to  Honolulu,  Panama  and  San 
Francisco.  The  Oceanic  Steamship  Company 
has  added  three  6000-toii  steamers  to  its  service 
between  the  Linked  States  and  the  Australian 
colonies,  and  has  inaugurated  a  steamer  line  to 


Tahiti.  The  Sierra,  Sonoma  and  Fefitura  were 
built  for  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  at 
Cramps'  shipyard,  are  twin  screwed,  and  are 
guaranteed  to  make  seventeen  knots  per  hour. 
Already  they  have  materially  reduced  the  time  . 
between  the  terminals,  Sydney  and  San  Francisco^  I 
and  in  the  carriage  of  niidl  can  now  make  better 
time  between  x\ustralia  and  England  than  via 
the  Brindisi  route.  The  Tahiti  service  was  in- 
augurated in  1900  in  consonance  with  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  French  Government,  and  it 
provides  for  a  yearly  subsidy  of  $jo,ooo  for 
eleven  round  trips  annually.  Already  the  line 
has  doubled  our  trade  with  the  islands.  — 

THE  DEMANDS  OF  THE  ORIENT  " 

MORE  important  than  these  developments 
is  the  increase  of  traffic  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Orient.  The  ships  of  the 
three  companies  plying  between  San  Francisco, 
Yokohama  and  Hong  Kong,  have  proved  in* 
sufficient  to  carry  the  freight  offered,  and  space 
has  had  to  be  contracted  for  eight  months  in  ad- 
vance. This  has  led  the  Pacific  Mail  to  add 
two  eighteen-knot  steamships,  the  Korea  and  the 
Siiteria,  to  its  fleet.  These  giant  vessels,  iS^ooo 
tons  register,  have  both  been  launched,  and 
before  long  w  ill  be  on  the  Pacific.  The  Japanese 
line,  the  Toyo  Risen  Kaisha,  whose  steamers^ 
have  been  extraordinarily  successful,  has  jusM 
placed  an  order  in  Japan  for  two  steamers  of 
similar  capacity  to  the  Siberia  and  Korea ^  so  with^ 
these  and  the  immense  cargo  carriers  being  built 
for  J.  J.  Hill  at  New  London,  already  described 
here,  and  the  tramp  steamers  irregularly  plying 
between  Indian,  Chinese  and  Pacific  Coast  ports, 
the  Pacific  carrying  trade  should  be  well  served. 

Nor  does  the  development  stop  here.  The 
East  China  Railway  Company  is  building  at 
Trieste,  Austria,  four  5000-ton  sixteen*knot 
steamers,  which  will  carry  the  Trans-Pacific  mails 
between  Vladivostok  or  Port  Arthur  and  San 
Francisco.  Two  of  these  vessels,  the  AfamHuria 
and  the  Mongolia^  have  been  hiunchcd,  and  the 
service  will  soon  be  inaugurated.  This  corpora- 
tion, which  is  being  operated  by  the  Russian 
Government,  controls  a  fleet  of  twenty-eight 
steamers,  now  trading  in  the  Yellow  Sea,  and 
when  the  Trans*Siberian  Railway  is  finished,  this 
fleet  will  serve  as  an  auxiliary  for  the  collection - 
and  distribution  of  freight.  ■ 

With  the  Philippines  trade  has  hardly  yet 
begun.  In  addition  to  the  transport  service  of 
the  Government,  the  Pacific  Mail  has  just  in* 
augurated  a  monthly  service  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Manila.  A  new  corporation,  the 
Philippine  Transportation  and  Construction  Com- 
pany, is  arranging  for  a  regular  monthly  serviced 
in    connection   with   a   system  of    steam   barges! 
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plying  between  Manila  and  the  islands  of  the 
archipelago.  The  Royal  Packet  Company  of 
Java  is  about  to  put  on  one  of  its  big  steamers 
between  Batavia  and  the  West  Coast  of  the 
United  States,  calling  at  Chinese  and  Japanese 
ports  en  route. 

Today  San  Francisco  is  the  second  shipping 
port  in  the  United  States. 

THE  SAPID  TELEPH0T06RAPH 

NEXT  autumn  the  Imperial  German  ix)stal 
administration  will  begin  the  permanent 
working  of  the  telegraph  line  between  Berlin  and 
Cologne  by  means  of  the  wonderful  new  system 
of  Messrs.  Anton  Pollak  and  Joseph  Virag,  of 
Budapest.  In  all  probability  England  and 
America,  the  two  biggest  telegraphic  nations  on 
earth,  will  be  the  next  to  follow  suit.  The  Brit- 
ish General  Post  Office  has  a  highly  favorable 
opinion  of  the  sensational  invention,  and  the 
American  experts  were  simply  delighted  with  it 
when  they  had  a  chance  of  seeing  it  at  work  in 
Budapest,  Berlin,  Fiume  and  other  places,  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States,  where  extended 
trial  demonstrations  were  made  by  the  two- 
named  Hungarians  on  various  lines  between 
Chicago  on  the  one  hand  and  New  York,  Mil- 
waukee and  Buffalo  on  the  other.  In  America 
and  Europe  the  tests  to  which  the  Pollak-Virdg 
system  was  put,  and  all  of  which  it  stood  splen- 
didly, resulted  in  the  fairy-like  speed  of,  accord- 
ing to  the  respective  tensions  and  resistances, 
from  60,000  to  150,000  words  per  hour,  or  70  to 
220  characters  per  second,  although  the  inven- 
tk)n— officially  called  "  rapid  telegraph,"  whereas 
in  reality  it  is  a  telephotograph  or  phototele- 
graph,  no  "  knocking "  at  all  being  done  in  con- 
nection with  it — was  then  far  from  its  present 
perfection,  which  enables  it  to  produce  as  many 
as  160,000  words  per  hour  on  a  single  wire  if 
the  voltage  (tension)  and  resistance  of  the  line 
be  sufficient,  and  to  obtain  telegrams  in  ordinary 
handv^Titing  instead  of  in  a  variation  of  the 
Morse  alphabet. 

To  arrive  at  -all  this,  extraordinary  ingenuity 
was  required,  more  especially  in  the  thinking  out 
of  certain  technical  details  destined  to  substitute 
handwriting  for  the  former  signs  and  to  combat 
the  disturbing  influences  of  various  currents  and 
vibrations.  Everything  has  been  managed  so 
excellently  that  the  apparatus,  though  looking 
rather  complicated,  is  a  marvel  of  simplicity  in 
construction  and  handling.  The  chief  advantages 
are  an  enormous  speed  on  wires  with  very  low  volt- 
age currents,  a  permanent  and  clearly  legible 
automatic  record  in  usual  handwriting,  automatic 

•Great  finns,  bonks,  daily  papers,  Government  offices,  authorides  and  other  big  customers  of  the  Postal  Telegraph 
wof^t  possess  perforating  madunes  of  their  own  and  hand  in  the  perforated  strips  instead  of  written  messages,  thus 
accufing  their  immediate  despatch. 


control  of  the  receiver  from  the  sending  station^ 
transmission  from  perforated  paper  and  auto- 
matic receiving  by  photographing  the  movements 
of  telephones'  diaphragms  (membranes). 

In  the  preparation  of  the  message  the  endless 
paper  strip,  which  is  seven  millimetres  broad,  is 
perforated  just  as  in  the  Wheatstone  sys- 
tem.* Five  rows  of  dots,  dashes  and  ringlets 
represent  the  resultant  writing,  which,  by  the 
way,  does  not,  as  with  the  present  system, 
appear  in  one  long,  endless  line,  but  in  as  many 
lines  as  requisite  under  one  another.  Two  elec- 
tric brushes — one  ix)sitive,  the  other  negative — 
comix)sed  of  fine  wire,  are  mounted  above  a  sort 
of  flanged  drum,  or  cylinder,  and  arranged  to 
press  the  paper  firmly  against  it.  A  single  move- 
ment of  the  clerk's  sets  the  apparatus  to  work ; 
everything  else  goes  on  automatically.  The 
brushes  send  the  currents  into  the  receiver  by 
way  of  the  line.  ■  In  the  receiver  there  are  two 
telephones,  connected  with  an  ingeniously  ar- 
ranged little  concave  mirror,  which  is  kept  sus- 
pended by  means  of  a  small  plate  of  soft  iron, 
fixed  to  a  permanent  magnet.  The  vibrations  of 
the  telephone's  diaphragms,  or  membranes,  com- 
municate a  Gorresix)nding  movement  to  the  mirror, 
whose  task  it  is  to  concentrate  the  rays  of  a  small 
incandescent  lamp  upon  part  of  an  endless  strip 
of  sensitized  paper,  nine  centimetres  wide,  and 
connected  with  a  lens.  The  lamp  is  encircled  by  a 
cylindrical  envelope,  through  a  slit  of  which  the 
luminous  point  reflected  on  the  mirror  (/>.,  the 
message)  is  transversely  displaced  on  the  sensi- 
tized band,  moving  from  left  to  right.  After  being 
exposed  to  the  light,  the  paper  passes  into  the  auto- 
matic developing  apparatus  in  such  a  way  as  to  pass 
successively,  and  in  the  proper  order,  the  photo- 
graphic baths  necessary  to  develop  the  marks. 
As  soon  as  a  telegram  is  ready  to  leave  the  appa- 
ratus in  a  finished  state,  the  clerk  at  the  receiving 
station,  who  keeps  a  constant  watch  on  the  trans- 
mitted signs  through  a  small  red  window,  presses 
against  a  pair  of  automatic  scissors,  which  cut  the 
telegrams  off  the  strip,  whereuix)n  it  drops  out 
through  a  slit  in  the  receiver.  In  spite  of  the 
fabulous  rapidity  of  the  process,  the  writing  ob- 
tained is  infallibly  clear  and  legible,  whereas  too 
quick  "  knocking  '*  on  the  Morse  transmitter,  as 
is  well-known,  is  apt  to  produce  illegible  messages. 

Because  the  number  of  apparatus  operators 
and  the  amount  of  wire  required  are  infinitely 
smaller  than  in  the  systems  in  use  at  present,  and 
because  the  repairs  do  not  count  for  much,  the  cost 
of  telegraphic  manipulation  on  the  Pollak-Virag 
system  is  considerably  lower  than  in  any  other ;  con- 
sequently the  tariffs  may  be  lowered  correspond- 
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ingly,  and  thus  trade  and  civilization  furthered 
indirectly  to  a  very^  great  extent.  There  are  many 
more  advantages  ;  messages  will  not  be  mutilated ; 
they  will  not  be  belated  ;  they  may  be  sent  simul- 
taneously, inexpensively,  and  without  further  prep- 
arations»  to  any  number  of  stations  and  directions  ; 
they  can  be  sent  secretly  by  being  handed  in  on 
perforated  slips  of  paper,  and  delivered  at  their 
destination  in  an  undeveloped  state. 

A  German  expert  declares  its  latest  improve- 
ments, by  which  it  has  reached  perfection,  to  be 
*Mhe  most  remarkable  progress  in  telegraphy 
since  the  in%^ention  of  Hughes *s  synchronous 
printer,"  and  adds  that  Messrs.  Pohak  and  Virag 
**  are  sure  of  foremost  places  in  the  history  of 
telegraphy."  No  doubt  they  are,  and  tt  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  one  of  them,  Hcrr  Virag, 
died  a  few  months  ago,  without  having  enjoyed 
the  fruits  of  his  ingenious  invention. 

SOME  RESULTS  OF    FOOD   EXPERIMENTS 

A  recently  published  memoir  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  entitled  ''  An  experi- 
mental inquiry  regarding  the  nutritive  value  of 
alcohol/'  by  Profs.  \V.  O.  At  water,  and  F.  G. 
Benedict,  and  published  at  the  Government  Print- 
ing  Ofiice  in  Washington,  gives  a  detailed  reiK>rt 
of  experiments  under  Prof.  Atwaler's  direction 
for  the  last  few  years. 

The  experiments  were  made  with  men,  by  use 
of  the  Atwater-Rosa  respiration  calorimeter,  in 
the  chemical  laboratory  of  Wesleyan  University, 
They  were  undertaken  in  behalf  of  the  Committee 
of  Fifty,  for  the  Investigation  of  the  Liquor 
Problem,  Prof.  At  water  being  a  member  of  the 
sub-committee  on  the  physiological  aspects,  and 
together  they  form  probably  the  most  thorough 
investigation  of  the  sort  ever  made. 

The  general  plan  of  the  experiments  consists  in 
finding  a  diet  of  ordinary  food  materials,  such  as 
meat,  potatoes,  bread,  milk,  etc.,  sufficient  more  or 
less  nearly  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  man's  body, 
when  he  is  at  rest  or  when  he  is  engaged  in  muscular 
work.  Arrangements  are  made  by  which  all  of 
the  food  and  drink  supplied  to  the  body,  and 
likewise  all  the  excretory  products  given  off  from 
the  body,  are  measured  and  analyzed  and  their 
potential  or  latent  energy  determined.  Even  the 
air  before  and  after  it  is  breathed  is  analyzed.  The 
energy  which  is  transformed  by  the  body  and 
given  off  in  the  forms  of  beat  and  external  muscu- 
lar work  is  also  measured.  By  striking  the  bal- 
ance of  income  and  outgo  of  both  matter  and 
energ)%  it  is  possible  to  learn  with  great  accuracy 
just  how  the  body  utilizes  the  different  materials 
supplied  it  in  food  and  drink. 

In  some  of  the  experiments  a  certain  amount 
of  sugar,  starch  and  fat,  which  the  body  uses  for 
fuel,  was  taken  out,  and  an  amount  of  alcohol 
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which  contained  the  same  or  nearly 
quantity  of  ixttential  energy  was  substituted.  The 
amount  actually  used  was  two  and  one-half 
ounces  of  absolute  alcohol  a  day,  about  as  much 
as  would  be  contained  in  three  or  four  glasses  of 
whiskey  or  a  bottle  of  claret  or  Rhine  wine.  In 
the  experiments  in  which  the  man  did  no  muscu- 
lar work,  the  alcoliol  furnished  about  one-fifth  of 
the  total  energy  of  the  food,  but  in  those  with 
hard  muscular  work,  more  food  was  given,  so  that 
the  alcohol  supplied  about  one-seventh  or  one- 
eighth  of  the  total  energ>\ 

The  results  showed  that :  (i  )  ejctremely  h'ttle  of 
the  alcohol  was  given  off  unconsumed  in  the 
breath  and  otherwise ;  the  alcohol  was  oxidized 
(/.  (\,  burned)  in  the  body  as  completely  as  bread, 
meat  and  other  ordinary  foods.  (2)  In  the  oxi- 
dization, all  of  the  |X)tentiai  energ)'of  the  alcohol 
burned  was  transformed  into  heat  or  heat  and 
muscukir  energy  ;  in  other  words,  the  body  trans- 
formed the  energy  of  the  alcohol  just  as  it  did 
that  of  sugar,  starch  or  fat.  (3)  The  alcohol  did 
not  materially  increase  the  elimination  of  heat 
from  the  body*  (4)  The  alcohol  served  as  a 
source  of  heat  for  keeping  the  body  warm.  (5) 
The  energy  of  the  alcohol  which  made  a  part  of 
the  ration  for  muscular  work  was  used  jus! 
alx>ut  as  economically  as  the  energy  of  the  fats 
and  carbohydrates  which  it  replaced.  (6)  The 
alcohol  protected  body  material  from  con  sump- 
tion  as  did  the  sugar,  starch  and  fat*  So  far  as 
its  store  of  fat  is  concerned,  the  body  ^  held 
its  own  with  the  alcohol  rations  as  with  the 
corresponding  rations  made  up  wholly  of  or- 
dinary food. 

The  experiments  have  shown  therefore,  that 
when  the  alcohol  was  used  with  other  food  mate- 
rials in  the  diet  of  healthy  men,  it  has  per- 
formed one  of  the  two  chief  functions  of  food, 
that  is,  it  served  the  body  as  fuel  Alcohol  con- 
tains no  nitrogen,  and  hence  cannot  serve  the 
other  chief  use  of  food,  namely,  the  building  and 
repair  of  body  tissue* 

The  final  conclusion  in  this  purely  scientific 
memoir  insists  that  the  usefulness  or  harmfulness 
of  alcohol  as  an  article  of  diet,  its  influence  upoa 
the  nervous  system  and  its  general  eiTect  upon 
health  and  welfare  are  not  tested  by  these  experi- 
ments* 

In  other  places,  Professor  At  water  has  been  at 
much  pains  to  insist  that  neither  these  ex  peri 
ments  nor  the  results  of  other  observations 

general    experience  warraiit  the  conclusion     

alcohol  is  to  be  recommended  for  general  use. 
He  considers  that  it  is  often  extremely  useful  in 
certain  forms  of  disease  and  for  aged  people,  but 
he  adds  '*  for  people  in  health  and  especially 
young  people,  it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  let 
alone," 
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BRET    HAKTE 
Died  May  6th 
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Zbe  ilDarcb  of  £vents 


THE  gravest  public  scandal  of  the 
larger  era  of  American  life  lies  at 
the  doors  of  the  ultra-protectionists. 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  Gov- 
ernor-General Wood  of  Cuba»  President 
Palma  and  every  competent  student  of  Cuban 
affairs  have  declared  that  a  greater  reduction 
than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  Dingley  duties 
oa  Cuban  imports  into  the  United  States  is 
necessary  to  save  the  island  from  practical 
sUrvation.  The  moral  sense  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  has  asserted  itself  as 
strongly  as  possible  and  declared  that  in 
'-Dmmon  humanity  and  common  fairness  it 
355  our  l»ouiiden  duty  to  come  to  the  economic 
relief  of  the  island.  Yet  up  to  the  very 
^lay  set  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  new  Republic  nothing  has  been 
done. 

A  strange  and  humiliating  spectacle  is  this 

--the  United  States  magnanimously  went  to 

war  to  free  the  long-oppressed  Cubans;  and 

the  whole  history  of  nations  contains  no  more 

lerous  action  than  this.     We  sincerely  dis- 

laimed  any  purpose  of  making  profit  for  our- 

Ives.     The  war  ended,  we  cleaned  the  island 

ind  set  it  in  good  sanitar}^  order.     One  of  the 

eat  pest-holes  of  the  world  was  turned  into 

wholesome  city.     A  system  of  popular  edu- 


cation was  laid  out.  We  kept  our  pledge 
w4th  all  promptness  to  give  over  the  island  to 
the  government  of  the  people  under  our  pro* 
tection  against  foreign  entanglements.  All 
this  w^as  properly  and  well  done;  but,  when 
the  final  act  came  and  the  situation  that  we 
had  ourselves  produced  demanded  a  tariff 
concession  on  Cuban  products — a  concession 
that  will  work  no  harm  to  the  American 
public — the  moral  purpose  of  the  nation  is 
balked  by  a  handful  of  protected  sugar- 
makers.  The  situation  is  as  ridiculous  as  it 
is  humiliating.  Big  tasks  are  easy  for  a  great 
nation.  It  is  the  little  tasks  that  are  hard, 
especially  when  these  smaller  tasks  must  be 
done  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

But  delay  will  not  hinder  the  final  doing 
of  our  duty.  It  may  be  done  even  before 
this  paragraph  reaches  the  reader,  or  it  may 
not  be  done  till  an  extra  session  of  Congress 
causes  the  insistent  pressure  of  public  opinion 
to  be  concentr^Xed  on  this  single  subject. 

THE    LESSON    OF    THE    PHILIPPINE    MILITARY 
SCANDAL 

WHEN  we  first  undertook   the   long  and 
grave  task  of  bringing    the    Philip- 
pine Islands  up  to  responsible  civilization,  the 
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most  serious  danger  that  thoughtful  men  fore- 
saw was  not  the  resistance  of  warhke  tribes, 
nor  the  misconduct  of  American  soHders;  but 
the  gravest  danger  seemed  to  be  that  the 
American  public  might  forget  the  wdiole 
problem  as  we  forgot  the  Indian  problem,  for 
instance,  for  many  years.  Our  success  with 
the  Philippines  will  depend,  as  our  success 
with  every  other  problem  of  government 
depends,  on  the  continuance  of  an  alert  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  United  States.  The  most 
interesting  result,  therefore,  of  the  Congres- 
sional investigation  that  has  been  going  on  is 
the  proof  it  has  given  of  the  alertness  of  public 
interest  in  the  whole  subject  and  especially 
the  public  indignation  at  even  the  slightest 
misconduct  of  any  of  our  soldiers.  It  is  not 
yet  clear  to  what  extent  the  accusations  of  in- 
human treatment  of  Filipinos  are  true;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  in- 
human treatment;  and  the  whole  country 
feels  shcx-ked  and  humihated  that  there 
should  have  been  any  misconduct. 

Now  the  most  significant  thing  about  this 
whole  investigation  and  what  it  is  revealing 
is  not  that  natives  have  been  tortured;  for 
greater  crimes  (if  not  of  the  same  kind)  have 
been  committed  b}^  soldiers  in  almost  every 
war  in  histo^}^  *'War  is  hell,"  said  General 
Sherman,  and  it  makes  men  hellish — espe- 
cially when  it  is  waged  against  cruel  and 
treacherous  bands  of  men  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world  and  by  small  detachii^ents  of 
soldiers  who  are  removed  from  the  restraints 
not  only  of  civilization  but  of  the  military 
discipline  of  the  main  army.  But  the  happy 
fact  is  that  the  whole  public  takes  time  to 
assert  its  resentment.  A  generation  ago. 
during  the  Reconstruction  era  in  the  South, 
our  own  citizens  were  murdered  and  plundered 
in  a  time  of  nominal  peace,  without  arousing 
as  general  an  indignation;  and  Negroes  in 
more  recent  times  have  been  inhumanly 
murdered  in  the  South  (with  greater  barbar- 
ism in  fact  than  any  Filipinos  have  been 
tortured  or  killed)  without  provoking  such 
national  indignation.  True,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  crimes  by  soldiers  of  our  anny 
and  by  other  persons,  for  the  whole  Govern- 
ment must  be  responsilile  for  one  as  it  is  not 
for  the  other.  Yet  the  spontaneous  and 
general  feeling  that  has  been  aroused  by  the 
misconduct  of  our  soldiers  in  the  antipodes 
shows  that  American  public  opinion  is  health- 


fully alert  regarding  our  proper  conduct  of 
this  great  task. 

These  military  misdeeds  are  matters  of 
mihtary  discipline,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  expect  that  guilty  soldiers  ^^nll  be  sternly 
dealt  with.  They  touch  our  national  charac- 
ter and  honor  as  represented  by  our  army. 
But  they  do  not  in  any  way  touch  our  general 
policy  nor  do  they  seriously  affect  the  larger 
problem.  Regrettable  and  reprehensible  as 
they  are,  they  are  (unfortunately)  of  a  piece 
with  the  conduct  of  soldiers  of  other  armies 
who  have  done  similar  service  in  remote  parts 
of  the  world.  But  the  acute  interest  that 
the  whole  public  takes  in  the  subject  is  both 
surprising  and  gratifying;  for  it  shows  that  we 
are  not  likely  to  fail  in  the  Philippine  task 
because  of  popular  indifference  at  home. 

A  NEW  FORCE  FOR  PEACE 

IX  considering  the  whole  subject  of  war 
in  the  future,  this  popular  sensitive- 
ness to  cruelty  must  be  reckoned  with  as  a 
powerful  force.  It  may  almost  be  called 
a  new  force,  so  greatly  has  the  humani- 
tarian feeling  grown  within  the  last  few 
decades.  Both  the  Boer  War  and  our  war 
in  the  Philippines  have  revealed  a  stronger 
and  keener  humanitarianism  than  pubUc 
opinion  ever  before  showed  perhaps  in  the 
whole  histor}^  of  mankind.  Hitherto  men 
have  accepted  war  as  a  necessary  barbarity, 
and  inhuman  acts  have  been  considered  as 
inevitable.  They  have  been  regretted  and 
discouraged;  but  never  before  have  they  lain 
so  heavily  on  the  public  conscience.  Such 
prison  experiences  as  were  common  during 
the  war  between  the  States  would  now  so 
arouse  the  indignation  of  mankind  that  no 
nation  could  withstand  it.  General  plunder 
and  murder  are  no  longer  possible. 

There  is  of  course  a  squeamishness  in 
civilian  comment  on  suffering,  whether  it  be 
necessary  or  unnecessary,  that  the  soldier 
does  not  feel  or  does  not  permit  himself  to 
feel;  and  a  humanitarian  standard  of  conduct 
is  easily  set  in  times  of  peace  that  is  not  found 
practicable  when  war  comes  and  the  horrors 
of  the  field  and  the  camp  blunt  men*s  feelings. 
The  punishment  of  a  treacherous  and  cruel 
Filipino  by  the  "water  cure"  does  not  seem 
to  soldiers  in  a  Philippine  jungle  such  a  crime 
against  civilization  as  it  would  seem  to  the 
same  men  if  they  were  engaged  in  peaceful 
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pursuits  at  home.  The  truth  is  it  is  not  a 
worse  atrocity  than  every  war  has  provoked. 
But  in  no  preceding  war  has  the  light  of 
humanitarianism  beat  so  strongly  on  every 
act  of  cruelty.  This  ferocity  of  public  in- 
dignation is  a  happy  measure  of  the  great 
advance  of  civilization  that  has  been  made 
since  wars  were  more  frequent.  It  is  a  force 
for  peace  that  monarchs  and  ministries  and 
soldiers  xhust  hereafter  more  seriously  reckon 
with  than  they  have  reckoned  with  it  hitherto. 
It  is  become  a  great  peace-keeping  force  and 
deserves  to  be  ranked  with  commerce  and 
indxistry  as  a  deterrent  of  war. 

AMBSICAH  CONTROL  OF  SEA  TSAFFIC 

ENGLAND  (for  the  English  industrial 
imagination  seems  to  work  fitfully 
after  the  manner  of  English  humor)  has  been 
stirred  by  the  prospect  of  the  "Morganization'' 
of  the  shipping  of  all  the  world.  It  was  long 
ago  taken  for  granted  on  this  side  the  ocean 
that  the  great  transcontinental  American 
railroad  consolidations  would  either  own  or 
control  or  work  in  harmony  with  the  ocean 
steamship  traffic — in  other  w^ords  that  the 
great  masters  of  American  transportation 
would  not  stop  at  the  Atlantic's  edge.  The 
momentum  given  to  the  consolidation  of 
transportation  was  sure  to  bring  this  inter- 
national result. 

To  what  extent  the  owners  or  those  in  con- 
trol of  the  great  American  railway  systems 
have  secured  control  of  trans-Atlantic  steam- 
ship lines  the  public  does  not  yet  definitely 
know.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
trans-American  railways  and  some  of  the 
trans- Atlantic  steamships  are  now  directed 
by  the  same  group  of  men. 

The  alarming  fact  for  England  is  that  part 
of  the  British  merchant  marine  has  thus 
passed  practically  under  American  control. 
The  practical  effects,  so  far  as  international 
relations  are  concerned,  are  in  the  somewhat 
distant  future;  for  the  immediate  effects  will 
l^e  confined  to  shipping  rates  and  such  purely 
practical  results.  The  first  important  fact 
that  is  apparent  is  that  the  mines  and  the 
iron  and  the  steel  products  of  the  United 
States,  the  railways  whereby  they  are  hauled 
to  the  seaboard  and  the  ships  whereby  they 
are  sent  abroad  are  all  under  one  control  by 
community-of-interest. 

It  is  too  soon  to  talk  of  the  effects  on  Eng- 


land's prestige  as  the  owner  of  the  world's 
sea  traffic;  and  it  is  somewhat  premature  to 
speculate  on  the  probability  of  the  complete 
girdling  of  the  earth  by  these  same  great 
masters  of  transportation.  But  this  result 
may  conceivably  follow. 

The  trans-Atlantic  shipping  is  yet  more 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  great  German  com- 
panies than  in  the  hands  of  any  other  single 
combination  of  ship-lines. 

But  the  recent  facts  about  the  ocean 
"merger"  that  have  been  given  out  and  the 
still  larger  number  of  conjectures  do  stir  the 
imagination  at  the  world-girdling  tendency 
of  American  combinations.  In  the  fulness 
of  time  the  control  of  the  seas  must  come, 
though  it  has  hardly  yet  come,  to  the  nation 
that  controls  the  iron  products  and  the  cotton 
products  and  the  food  products  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  world. 

THE  STEAMSHIP  DEAL  AS  A  PLAY  ON  THE 
STAGE  OF  THE  WORLD 

WHILE  the  intense  English  excitement 
about  the  steamship  ** merger'*  is 
not  shared  here,  the  event  is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  stir  the  imagination  of  economists 
more  mightily  than  the  usual  chapter  in  con- 
solidation. The  difference  is,  the  American 
imagination  was  stirred  before  the  event,  the 
English  afterwards,  and  Mr.  Carnegie's  both 
before  and  after;  for  he  has  been  moved  again 
to  predict  the  far-off  event  to  which  his 
strong  fancy  runs — that  England  must  ulti- 
mately become  a  part  of  the  American  Union  ! 

The  mood  of  surprise  and  excitement  is 
hardly  the  best  mood  to  regard  such  a  chapter 
in  the  unification  of  traffic  control,  but  rather 
the  mood  of  serious  study  of  economic  forces. 
That  Americans  will  some  day  control  traffic 
on  the  seas  seems  certain ;  but  a  combination 
of  a  number  of  trans-Atlantic  steamship 
lines  is  only  one  step  (and  not  the  most  im- 
portant in  spite  of  its  dramatic  quality)  to- 
w\'irds  such  a  consummation.  The  insurance 
of  cargoes  is  yet  done  in  London;  and  this  is 
of  the  first  importance.  Lloyds  is  a  more 
important  institution  than  any  steamship 
line.  Nor  can  these  ships  (under  our  present 
law)  be  admitted  to  American  registry.  In 
other  words,  it  is  a  long  way  yet  to  American 
supremacy  on  the  sea. 

But  one  incidental  yet  important  result  of 
the  merger  will  be  the  defeat  of  the  ship- 
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subsidy  bill.  Never  mind  the  arguments  for 
or  against  it.  When  American  capital  docs 
as  dramatic  a  thing  as  this,  the  American 
people  feel  their  imagination  stirred;  and 
our  politics  is  a  matter  of  imagination  and 
seldom  a  matter  of  argument.  Dull  is  the 
man  who  does  not  see  so  plain  a  truth.  Mr. 
Morgan  has  killed  the  ship-subsidy  bill  by 
making  it  seem  a  mendicant  measure — 
whether  he  meant  to  do  so  or  not.  As  we  sit 
and  look  at  the  play  the  hero  is  the  man  who 
does,  not  the  man  who  asks  for  help. 

WHY  A  LESSENED  MEAT  PRODUCTION  ? 

PUBLICITY  is  demanded  about  the 
whole  subject  of  the  supply  of  meat. 
The  crops  of  cotton,  com,  and  oats  have 
steadily  increased  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  but  the  production  of  cattle  has  fallen 
off.  In  1900,  for  example,  it  was  five  per 
cent,  less  than  it  was  in  1884;  and  the  pro- 
duction of  hogs  was  ten  per  cent,  less  than  it 
was  in  1882 — this  in  spite  of  the  increased 
population  and  the  demands  of  the  export 
trade.  Why  this  lessened  production?  And 
what,  if  an>i:hing,  has  the  so-called  "beef 
trust"  to  do  with  it? 

The  following  table  is  interesting: 

Total  number  of  hogs  44,000,000     j8,ooo,ooo 

Hogs  used  by  Western  packers       0,000,000     32,000,000 

This  shows  the  growth  of  the  packing  indus- 
try in  spite  of  the  decrease  of  production. 
While  there  is  no  necessary  inference  that 
one  has  had  an>1:hing  to  do  with  the  other, 
the  question  is  inevitably  raised  whether 
the  consolidation  of  the  packing  business 
lias  caused  lower  prices  to  be  paid  to  the 
farmers. 

The  most  interesting  question  in  fact  raised 
by  the  whole  discussion  of  the  increased  price 
of  meat  is  whether,  along  with  the  enonnous 
benefits  that  the  great  packing  houses  have 
conferred  on  mankind,  they  have  discouraged 
the  production  of  a  normal  supply.  The  im- 
provements made  by  the  packers  in  kilhog 
and  saving  and  shipping  hogs  and  cattle  and 
by  the  utilization  of  by-products  of  the 
slaughter-house,  deser\*e  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  most  important  practical  benefits 
of  modem  organization;  and  the  result  that 
ought  to  follow  under  normal  conditions  is 
cheaper  and  not  dearer  meat.  Any  combina- 
tion that  increases  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
is  at  once  put  on  the  defensive. 
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AN  IOWA  SPOILSMAN  IN   A  NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

THE  appointment  of  Mr.  James  S.  Clark- 
son,  lately  (and  yet  in  the  public 
mind)  of  Iowa,  as  surveyor  of  customs  at  the 
port  of  New  York  is  the  most  flagrant  ex- 
ample of  several  recent  appointments  by  the 
President  of  the  party  prevailing  over  the 
man.  Mr,  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  no  natural 
kinship  in  political  method  with  Mr.  James  S. 
Clarkson,  as  their  clash  of  eleven  years  ago 
proved.  Mr.  Clarkson  stands  for  the  machine 
and  the  guillotine.  Mr.  Roosevelt  stands  for 
the  merit  system  of  appointment. 

Yet  it  is  very  much  easier  to  conduct  the 
government  from  the  rooms  of  a  civil-service 
reform  club  or  from  an  editorial  office  than 
from  the  White  House  where  the  pressure  of 
party  politics  is  so  strong  that  no  man  who 
has  not  felt  it  can  conceive  of  its  strength; 
and  no  man  has  ever  wholly  resisted  it.  The 
President  will  be  accused  of  building  up  a 
machine  whatever  he  does — a  Roosevelt 
machine  if  he  appoint  only  men  who  stand 
resolutely  for  his  own  methods,  a  party  ma- 
chine if  he  appoint  only  such  men  as  the  old 
party  leaders  prefer.  He  does  not  wish,  and 
it  would  not  perhaps  be  wise,  to  break  with  M 
the  party  if  the  peace  can  be  kept  at  the  cost  ■ 
even  of  some  unfit  appointments;  for  ours  is 
a  government  by  parties  and  government  by 
parties  carries  with  it  the  disadvantages  of 
frequent  compromises.  So  much  may  be 
said  in  apology.  But  unluckily  it  must  be 
said  as  apology.  For  surely  an  acceptable 
partisan  could  have  been  found  who  would 
not  have  aroused  the  decided  objections  that 
have  been  made  to  Mr.  Clarkson.  Nor  is  A 
this  tlie  only  reason  for  criticism.  ■ 

Quite  as  serious  an  objection  as  Mr,  Clark- 
son's  identification  with  spoils  politics  is  his 
real  lack  of  identification  with  New  York 
City,  He  has  for  some  time  had  his  residence 
there,  but  he  has  in  no  important  way  been 
identified  with  the  city  or  its  activities.  He 
is  essentially  a  non-resident. 

If  one  swallow  does  not  make  the  summer, 
neither  does  one  raven  make  midnight  nor,  M 
fortunately*  a  dozen  ravens;  but  the  more  ■ 
appointments  that  have  to  be  apologized  for 
the  worse  it  is  for  the  President.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt outside  the  White  House  would  have 
criticized  any  man  inside  the  White  House 
who  should  have  appointed  an  Iowa  sjiorls- 
man  to  a  New  York  ofhce. 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  GROWTH  OF  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 

THE  economic  value  of  good  training 
and  of  a  clean  political  life  was  never 
better  proved  than  by  the  census  bulletin  on 
manufactures  in  Massachusetts.  Massachu- 
setts is  not  a  State  of  many  or  great  natural 
resources.  The  skill  of  the  community  is  its 
resource.  In  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes,  rubber  goods,  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  worsteds  and  fine  grades  of  paper 
Massachusetts  leads  the  Union;  and  its  total 
output  of  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  manu- 
factures in  the  single  year,  1900,  shows  the 
State  to  be  in  reality  a  humming  workshop 
of  prosperous  industrialism. 

The  closing  some  years  ago  of  the  Norway 
Steel  and  Iron  Works  at  Boston  was  thought 
at  the  time  to  foreshadow  the  death  of  the 
Massachusetts  steel  and  iron  industry,  yet 
from  1890  to  1900  the  product  increased  one- 
fifth.  It  has  been  for  some  time  supposed 
that  the  growth  of  textile  mills  in  the  South, 
built  parti}'  by  Massachusetts  capital,  was 
undermining  the  Bay  State's  cotton  manu- 
facturing industry,  but  for  1900  Massachu- 
setts surpassed  Pennsylvania,  her  nearest 
rival,  by  nearly  sixty  million  dollars  in  value 
of  output,  and  added  to  her  equipment  two 
million  spindles,  over  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  country's  increase,  while  the  other 
New  England  States  were  left  behind  by  the 
new  manufacturing  regions  in  the  South.  In 
brief,  in  one  decade  the  army  of  factory  wage- 
earners  increased  50,000,  aggregate  wages 
twenty-three  million  dollars,  and  manufac- 
turing capital  nearly  two  hundred  million 
dollars.  Despite  its  stringent  laws,  no 
State  exhibits  in  its  manufacturing  industries 
a  healthier  development. 

Education,  too,  may  be  called  a  Massa- 
chusetts industry,  for  the  State  is  a  great 
academic  grove  provided  with  libraries  and 
lecture-rooms  and  book-shops  for  the  training 
of  the  young.  The  deserting  of  farms  and 
of  outlived  whale-ships  is  a  slight  loss  in  com- 
parison with  the  constant  growth  of  educa- 
tional work,  for  which  the  whole  Union  is 
under  increasing  obligations. 

THE  DEATH  OF  MANY  NOTABLE  KEH 

IT  is  a  very  happy  observation  of  a  writer 
for  the  New  York  Sun  that  Bret  Harte 
had  the.  happiness  to  live  to  see  his  work  re- 


garded as  classic;  for  there  is  no  room  for 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  original- 
ity of  his  contribution  to  literature.  "The 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp"  was  immediately 
recognized  as  a  fresh  and  new  piece  of  work 
an,d  it  opened  the  way  to  his  literary  fortune. 
The  many  literary  sensations  that  we  have 
since  felt  have  naturally  somewhat  dimmed 
the  recollection  of  the  excitement  that  was 
caused  by  his  sudden  bound  into  universal 
attention.  But  the  noteworthy  fact  is  that  he 
came  into  public  appreciation  to  stay.  His 
later  books  have  seemed  to  many  readers  too 
much  like  the  second  working  of  the  rich  vein 
that  he  discovered;  but  the  richness  of  the 
vein  has  never  been  gainsaid.  There  has 
been  no  more  original  story-teller  in  American 
literature  nor  (to  those  who  have  a  taste  for 
rough  and  robust  life  at  first-hand)  a  more 
delightful  one.  He  lived  to  finish  his  work 
and  he  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  English- 
reading  mankind  and  of  many  men  of  other 
tongues  also.  If  every  phase  of  American 
experience  had  had  its  interpreter  as  he  was 
the  interpreter  of  the  life  of  early  California 
what  a  literature  we  should  have !  It  may 
be  said  that  no  man  knows  American  life  or 
American  literature  who  has  not  reread  at 
least  his  early  tales  and  poems.  And  he  did 
a  service  to  our  literature  that  is  in  one  way 
even  greater  than  the  addition  to  it  of  vol- 
umes of  fresh  delight,  for  he  taught  us  that 
literature  is  a  thing  made  directly  out  of 
human  life  and  not  out  of  books.  How 
much  our  later  writers  of  the  best  sort  owe 
to  this  lesson  nobody  knows,  but  the  debt 
is  an  incalculable  one. 

Other  men  have  lately  died  whose  lives  and 
work  made  a  deep  impression  on  their  time — 
Frank  R.  Stockton,  a  story-teller  of  another 
kind  who  made  life  more  cheerful  by  a  gentle 
)  .r.ior  that  was  his  and  his  only;  Paul 
Leicester  Ford,  whose  versatile  and  successful 
career  was  cut  short  by  a  horrible  tragedy ; 
Rear-Admiral  Sampson  who  will  take  a  secure 
place,  and  a  larger  place  as  time  goes  on,  in 
our  naval  and  patriotic  history;  General 
Wade  Hampton,  a  brave  soldier  and  almost 
the  last  large  example  of  the  ante-bellum 
Southern  gentleman;  J.  Sterling  Morton,  of 
Nebraska,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  during 
the  last  Cleveland  administration,  and  an  un- 
compromising and  somewhat  impractical 
democrat  but  a  prairie  philosopher  of  large 
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and  generous  nature  who  had  a  genius  for 
persona!  friendship;  Archbishop  Corrigan,  of 
New  York,  a  most  successful  administrator 
and  a  man  of  a  most  devout  and  beautiful 
hfe,  under  whose  skilful  leadership  the 
Roman  Catholic  Clijurch  in  the  most  impor- 
tant diocese  in  the  Union  kept  pace  with  our 
growing  life  and  bent  to  the  great  forces  in  a 
democracy  without  breaking  its  ancient 
creed  or  policy;  and  Amos  J,  Cummings,  long 
a  newspaper  writer  of  great  directness  of 
style  and  during  recent  years  a  Congressman 
from  New  York  City.  All  these  were  men 
far  out  of  the  common,  each  in  his  own  way; 
and  the  country  is  the  poorer  for  the  loss  of 
them. 

THE  SOUTHERN  EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

THE  annual  Southern  Educational  Con- 
ference has  come  to  be  a  force  of 
national  importance.  It  was  held  this  year 
at  Athens,  Ga.,  and  there  were  in  attendance 
a  larger  number  of  men  and  women  of  influ- 
ence from  nearly  all  the  Southern  States  than 
ever  before  met  for  an  educational  purpose. 
They  included  not  only  the  presidents  of 
colleges  and  the  superintendents  of  schools 
and  men  who  are  directly  engaged  in  educa- 
tional work,  but  Governors  of  States,  and 
other  men  prominent  and  influential  in  public 
life.  There  went  to  the  conference  also  a 
group  of  men  and  women  from  the  North- 
Atlantic  States,  some  of  whom  represented 
Harvard  and  Yale  and  Columbia  and  other 
universities^  and  others  were  men  of  affairs 
who  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject 
on  which  the  conference  tliis  year  laid  em- 
phasis^the  building  up  of  the  rural  public 
schools. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  so  earnest  a  move- 
ment for  any  similar  purpose  has  ever  been 
known  in  American  history.  Southern  com- 
munities are  so  waking  up  to  the  necessity  of 
training  the  neglected  rural  population  that 
in  North  Carolina »  for  example,  meetings  are 
held  in  the  principal  towns  to  lay  plans  and 
to  secure  money  by  private  subscription  to 
equip  the  public  schools  in  the  adjacent 
country.  Good  school-houses  are  to  be  built, 
handicrafts  are  to  be  taught,  school-gardens 
cultivated— the  enthusiasm  is  unbounded  for 
schools  that  shall  train  the  children  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  economic  needs  of  the 
people,     Several  such  rural  schools  that  have 


already  been  established  in  Georgia  are  wor" 
ing  a  revolution  in  the  communities  where 
they  are.  The  movement  is  a  movement  also 
for  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools,  making 
fewer  of  them  and  making  them  better,  and 
for  the  increase  of  local  taxation  for  school- 
purposes. 

The  force  and  earnestness  of  the  new  cru- 
sade are  indicated  by  the  liberality  with 
which  some  of  the  towns  and  cities,  by  the 
private  subscriptions  of  citizens,  are  spending 
money  for  the  betterment  of  rural  schools ;  by 
the  fact  that  the  foremost  men  and  women  of 
these  awakened  communities  go  long  dis- 
tances to  attend  these  meetings;  by  the 
energy  with  which  the  women's  clubs  (in 
Georgia  for  example)  contribute  money;  and 
by  the  energetic  interest  that  even  the  Gov- 
ernors of  some  of  these  States  show  in  the 
matter.  Governor  Aycock  of  North  Caro- 
lina for  example,  attended  the  conference  at 
Athens,  Ga,,  and  he  goes  about  his  own  State 
making  stirring  public  addresses  for  the 
better  free  education  of  all  the  people  without 
regard  to  sex  or  color  or  creed.  Governor 
Montague,  of  Virginia,  shows  a  similar  zeal.        ■ 

These  youthful  Governors  of  these  two  old 
Commonwealths,  whose  sturdy  rural  popula- 
tion is  an  economic  resource  of  greater  value 
than  all  their  fields  and  mines  and  forests  and  _ 
industries,  have  won  by  their  earnest  interest  I 
in  the  development  of  the  people  the  title  of 
"educational  governors;"  and  their  great 
popularity  is  a  fair  measure  of  the  earnestness 
of  the  people  in  their  purpose  to  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  best-trained  population 
in  the  world. 


THE  NATIONAL  SERVICE  DONE  BY  WBt. 
ROBERT  C.  OGDEN 


FOR  this  annual  Southern  Educational 
Conference  as  an  institution  the 
gratitude  of  the  whole  country  is  due  chiefly 
to  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  of  New  York; 
for,  while  the  conference  is  the  meeting- 
place  chiefly  of  Southern  leaders,  it  is  under 
Mr.  Ogden*s  wise  and  generous  presidency 
that  it  has  been  developed  into  a  national 
force.  He  has  brought  to  the  meeting  ever>^ 
year  a  company  of  Northern  men  and  women 
who  have  thus  studied  Southern  conditions 
at  first-hand  and  who  have  formed  permanent 
and  warm  friendships  with  Southern  workers 
in  the  same  field.     A  mutual  broadening  of 
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view  and  aim  has  followed  these  intimacies; 
and  the  forces  that  make  for  popular  educa- 
tion in  each  great  section  of  the  Union 
are,  as  a  result,  more  nearly  a  unit  in 
understanding  and  in  purpose  than  similar 
forces  that  work  towards  any  other  end.  As 
president  of  the  Southern  Education  Board, 
which  is  the  controlling  body  of  these  con- 
ferences and  is  a  permanent  organization,  he 
has  made  a  compact  working-force  of  a  group 
of  Southern  educators  and  of  Northern  men- 
of-affairs.  It  is  an  organization  that  as  a 
voluntary  and  energetic  force  purely  for 
patriotic  work  has  but  one  parallel  in  our 
recent  histor>^  and  that  is  the  Monetary 
Commission  which  did  such  good  service 
for  sound  currency  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Hugh  H.  Hanna,  of  Indianapolis,  who, 
by  the  way,  is  characteristically  a  member 
of  this  Southern  Education  Board. 

BSOADENING  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  IDEA 

A  PEDAGOGICAL  result  of  great  value 
promises  to  come  out  of  this  popu- 
lar uprising  for  the  better  training  of  the 
rural  population.  The  movement  is  not  for 
country  schools  of  the  old  kind  where  only 
the  three  R's  and  other  things  are  taught 
from  books.  The  demand  is  that  children 
shall  be  trained  to  skilled  work  with  their 
hands  also.  A  kitchen  and  a  garden  and  a 
workshop  are  considered  necessary  parts  of  a 
school.  The  foundation  is  to  be  laid  for 
technical  and  industrial  training  and  for  the 
most  direct  help  towards  better  housewifery 
and  better  farming.  The  public  schools,  in 
fact,  are  to  lay  hold  directly  on  the  everyday 
life  of  the  people  as  well  as  on  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  pupils. 

It  is  significant  that  in  the  South  this  move- 
ment to  broaden  the  influence  of  the  public 
school  begins  just  when  somewhat  similar 
work  is  begun  in  some  of  the  Northwestern 
States.  In  the  vocabulary  of  both  these 
sections  of  the  Union  ** education"  is  coming 
to  mean  '* training;"  and  country  boys  and 
girls  are  taught  not  by  a  system  of  pedagogics 
that  stops  with  the  acquisition  of  a  few  facts 
that  are  got  from  books  but  by  a  system 
that  lays  hold  on  the  whole  life  of  the 
people.  There  is  promise  that  the  pub- 
lic schools  will  become  a  new  sort  of 
force  in  American  life  everywhere.  Their 
delayed   development   in   the    South    gives 


an  opportunity  greatly  to  broaden  their 
basis.  Pedagogical  traditions  and  long  en- 
trenched theories  of  popular  education  are 
not  in  the  way  of  improvement  there.  Edu- 
cational method  until  very  recent  years  has 
been  the  most  stubbornly  conservative  thing 
in  modem  life;  and  the  hand  of  the  school- 
men of  the  Middle  Ages  is  yet  visible  in  much 
of  the  work  done  in  our  democracy  of  the 
twentieth  century.  That  a  great  movement 
for  the  better  adaptation,  especially  of  rural 
schools,  to  modem  needs,  should  arise  in  the 
South  and  in  the  Northwest  is  natural  and  it 
is  a  striking  proof  of  the  value  of  a  democracy 
as  a  field  for  all  sorts  of  social  experiments 
and  for  all  kinds  of  social  progress.  It  would 
be  a  striking  fact  (and  it  is  not  at  all  improb- 
able) if  the  character  of  our  whole  public 
school  system  should  suffer  a  change  as  a 
result  of  this  Southern  movement. 

A  DEMOCRACY  IN  TRAINING 

MUCH  of  the  space  in  this  number  of 
The  World's  Work  is  given  to 
articles  and  illustrations  that  set  forth  edu- 
cational work  and  problems,  for  the  simple 
and  sufficient  reason  that  no  other  subject, 
at  this  time  of  the  year  in  particular,  so  fills 
the  public  mind.  The  central  secret  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  individual  in  a  democracy  is 
found  in  this  fact — that  the  right  training 
of  youth  is  the  first  thought  of  the  whole  re- 
sponsible part  of  the  population.  During 
this  month  the  celebration  of  educational 
work  at  commencements  alone  may  fairly  be 
called  a  national  function. 

The  field  is  so  broad  that  no  single  number 
of  a  magazine  nor  a  dozen  numbers  of  a  dozen 
magazines  could  even  sketch  it  in  outline. 
But  emphasis  has  purposely  been  laid  on 
public  school  work  which  is  the  foundation  of 
all.  The  great  system  of  free  public  instruc- 
tion that  is  carried  on,  for  instance,  in  and 
chiefly  by  the  State  of  New  York  is  such  a 
far-reaching  system  as  was  perhaps  never 
undertaken  by  any  otiier  government  in  the 
world ;  and  the  popular  uprising  of  the  people 
in  some  of  the  Southern  States  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  rural  schools  is  as  cheerful  as  it 
is  significant.  The  decoration  of  school- 
rooms and  other  such  subjects  take  space  in 
this  magazine  that  might  have  been  given  to 
articles  on  industry'  or  on  literature  or  on 
politics  or  on  religion  or  other  subjects   that 
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■  men  wrangle  about,  but  they  would  be  of  no 
H  greater  value  and  they  are  far  less  interesting 
H  than  these  straightforward  explanations  of 
H  work  for  the  better  and  better  training  of 

■  American  youth ;  for  this  is  work  such  as  was 
H  never  before  done  in  the  world  by  the  volun- 
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DR.  E.  J.  JAMES,  the  new  president  of 
Northwestern  University  at  Evan- 
ston,  Ilh»  recently  raised  the  question  of  the 
desirability  of  coeducation  in  a  way  that  has 
attracted  wide  attention ;  for  he  expressed  the 
doubts  that  many  men  have  come  to  feel 
"As  a  system/'  said  he»  "coeducation  not 
only  has  ceased  to  make  new  converts^  but 
there  are  indications  that  it  is  losing  ground 
in  the  territory  whicli  it  had  won.  *' 

The  system  of  educating  women  at  men's 
colleges  seemed  a  dozen  years  or  more  ago  to 
have  entrenched  itself  beyond  question  in 
the  Middle  West.  It  was  predicted  then  that 
the  annexed  women  s  colleges  {such  as  Bar- 
nard at  Columbia  and  Radcliffe  at  Harvard) 
would  be  absorbed  in  these  universities,  and 
that  these  universities  would  become  fully 
coeducational,  as  the  University  of  Michigan 
is,  for  example.  But  the  prediction  seems  less 
likely  to  become  true  now  than  ever  before. 

The  three  types  of  higher  education  for 
women  that  have  been  developed  in  the  revolt 
against  the  old-time  perfunctory'-  school  for 
girls  are  all  likely  to  survive  for  an  indefinite 
time^ — the  women^s  college,  the  coeducational 
college,  and  tlie  '*  annex. "  Each  has  its 
partisans.  But  there  is  a  growing  feeling 
that  of  the  three  the  woman's  college,  proper, 
is  the  most  logical. 

This  feeling  is  part  of  a  much  larger  feeling 
that  has  l:>een  observed  by  every  social  student 
— ^a  decided  reboimd  from  the  more  radical 
conviction  of  a  decade  or  two  ago  that  what 
is  good  for  men  is  good  for  women  in  training, 
in  work,  in  many  ways  in  fact.  The  "mascu- 
Hnization  "  of  women  has  had  its  day  as  a  sort 
of  * '  movement.  '*  The  somewhat  silly  and 
pitiful  educational  and  economic  relation  of 
men  and  w^om en  fifty  years  or  more  ago  is  never 
likely  to  return ;  but  there  are  signs  of  a  new 
chivalry,  which  is  bom  of  a  mood  that  recog- 
nizes women's  strength  but  that  is  not  es- 
pecially impressed  by  women's  muscle,  either 
physical  or  intellectual.     Neither  the  unedu- 


cated woman  nor  the  woman  educated  with 
men  seems  as  likely  to  be  the  woman  of  the 
future  as  the  woman  that  has  been  trained 
in  a  college  for  women  only. 
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TZE  SECOND  FALL  OF  ADAM 

HREE     candidates     for    a     preacher's 
license     who     appeared     before     the 
New  York  and  the  Elizabeth  (N,  J/)  Presby- 
teries were  recently  debarred  because  they 
regarded  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve  as  an    _ 
allegory.     A    committee    was    appointed    to    ■ 
"pray  with"  one  of  these  candidates,  as  one 
of  the  committeemen  expressed  it  *'to  wrestle 
with  God  for  him,  moderate  him.  tune  him 
up,  and  give  him  a  dressing. "     Two  of  these 
candidates    are    graduates    of    Yale    and    of 
Hartford  Seminary;  and  their  position  has 
received   the   open   support   of   members   of 
several    faculties    of    orthodox     theological    ■ 
schools,  of  a  part   of   the  orthodox  religious    ■ 
prCvSS  and  clergy  and  of  practically  all  the 
reverent  and  thoughtful  secular  press.     The 
Outlook  has  designated  the  examination    of 
these  candidates  as  "theological   bullying.'*    ■ 
On    the    other   hand    the    conservative    and 
probably  the  controlling  elements  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  of  some  other  orthodox    I 
sects  have  either  silently  or  openly  approved     ■ 
the  temporary  refusal  of  these   Presbyteries 
to  grant  licenses  to  these  men. 

Tlie  significant  and  interesting  fact  is  that 
the  raising  of  this  question  has  not  caused 
anything  like  such  a  controversy  as  it  would 
have  caused  even  a  few  years  ago.  Upon 
sober  second  thought  the  Presbyteries  admit- 
ted the  candidates,  who  will  not  be  regarded 
even  by  the  conservative  element  of  their  ■ 
church  as  fit  for  strategems  and  spoils.  The  ■ 
odium  tlwohgiaim  seems  fast  to  be  passing, 
especially  when  it  is  invoked  about  any  sub- 
ject in  the  Old  Testament.  And  the  lack  of 
interest  that  laymen  of  all  sects  and  classes  ■ 
take  in  such  a  controversy  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant  fact  of  all.  They  care  very  little 
about  it,  and  a  serious,  not  to  say  angry, 
discussion  is  impossible.  If  the  religious 
public  cannot  be  aroused  to  the  defense  of  a 
literal  Adam  as  the  father  of  the  human  race. 
it  would  be  difficult  to  arouse  it  to  the  support 
of  any  subject  in  the  Old  Testament  narra- 
tive. Yet  it  has  been  only  thirty  years  since 
"The  Descent  of  Man*'  was  published  and  a 
still  shorter  time  since  modern  scholarship 
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fell  seriously  to  work  on  the  Old  Testament 
by  the  historical  method.  After  all,  the 
spread  of  knowledge  is  very  rapid,  slow  as  it 
often  seems  to  the  individual  investigator. 

TH£  NEW  SABBATH 

HOWEVER  strong  may  be  the  evidence 
back  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Lorimer's  re- 
cent prophecy  that  "in  fifty  years  we  shall  have 
no  Sabbath,"  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  American  Sunday  is  changing. 
Boston  suffered  this  spring  from  one  of  the 
violent  reactionary  applications  of  the  "blue 
laws*'  which  the  old  Puritanical  spirit  of  the 
city  makes  periodically  necessar>' — a  con- 
fession of  the  feeling  that  the  sale  of  ice 
cream,  soda  water,  candy,  and  tobacco  on 
the  Lord's  Day  is  a  degenerate  modem  dese- 
cration. In  New  York  the  arrest  of  Sunday 
baseball  players  and  cross-country  runners, 
coupled  with  a  spasmodic  effort  on  a  few  suc- 
cessive Sundays  to  close  the  easily  entered 
saloons,  indicated  a  weak — and,  as  events 
proved,  futile — attempt  to  restore  an  earlier 
condition    of    Sabbath    hush. 

The  attitude  toward  Sunday  has  undeniably 
changed.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  since  the 
change  has  been  largely  from  strait-laced 
religiosity  to  recreation,  to  take  note  of  it 
cheerfully  and  to  discover  in  the  new  day 
a  really  helpful  influence  toward  social  well- 
being. 

THE  GREATEST   OF  ALL  NATURAL  DISASTERS 

THE  eruption  of  Mt.  Pel^e  on  the  island 
of  Martinique,  which  overwhelmed 
the  city  of  St.  Pierre  on  May  8,  instantly 
suffocating  and  burning  the  entire  population 
of  30,000  persons,  shocked  the  whole  world 
by  its  horror  and  instantly  showed  the  hu- 
mane quality  of  modem  civilization.  Al- 
most every  country  at  once  sent  succor  to  the 
destitute  islanders  that  survived.  No  other 
natural  violence  of  nature  has  within  historic 
times  killed  so  many  persons;  and  they  were 
instantly  killed,  probably  by  the  deadly  gas 
that  the  volcano  emitted.  No  such  ghastly 
scene  perhaps  ever  met  human  eyes  as  the 
masses  of  the  dead  in  that  half-buried  city. 
The  larger  and  violent  processes  of  nature 
and  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  interior 
of  the  earth  have  been  emphasized  as  per- 
haps they  never  were  before.  This  string  of 
West    Indian    islands    is,  of  course,   all  of 


volcanic  origin.  But  only  two  great  explo- 
sions had  occurred  since  the  Western  hemis- 
sphere  was  discovered,  the  last  of  which  was 
in  181 2.  Every  generation  regards  its  own 
time  as  a  time  when  nature  has  finished 
its  larger  work.  We  no  longer  carry  the  fear 
of  the  wrath  of  God,  but  neither  do  we  think 
of  the  great  processes  of  nature  as  yet  in 
operation.  We  look  upon  the  earth  as  having 
long  been  finished.  We  have  scientific  knowl- 
edge, but  not  yet  a  scientific  consciousness. 
And,  as  for  our  exact  knowledge,  except  what 
we  owe  to  the  astronomers, — what  a  thin 
coating  of  earth  and  envelope  of  atmosphere 
is  included  in  its  range  ! 

THE    OVERWORKED    CRITICS   AND   THE  FLOOD 
OF  BOOKS 

IN  the  jeremiads  of  the  overworked 
critics,  the  commercialization  of  litera- 
ture has  come  up  lately  for  much  discussion. 
If  for  "literature"  we  read  ** books"  the  case 
is  easily  made  out;  for  the  writing  and  the 
publishing  of  books  have  become  commercial 
industries — of  many  books  at  least.  In  fact 
it  is  probable  that  the  writing  and  the  pub- 
lishing of  some  books  have  always  been  merely 
commercial  undertakings.  But  fresh  em- 
phasis has  been  laid  on  the  subject  because 
in  recent  years  the  sheer  manufacture  of 
popular  novels  has  become  a  business — a 
business  conducted  by  men  who  have  neither 
constructive  skill  nor  style  and  by  publishers 
who  advertise  their  wares  after  the  manner 
of  makers  of  soaps  and  medicines. 

Such  an  industry  is  as  legitimate  as  the 
making  and  the  selling  of  soaps  and  pills. 
The  mistake  made  by  the  critics  is  in  classify- 
ing these  books  with  literature.  The  trade 
of  such  publishers  is  the  simple  one  of  buying 
white  paper  at  six  cents  a  pound  and  by  a 
dollar  and  a  half  's  worth  of  advertising  selling 
it  bound  and  soiled  for  about  a  dollar  a  pound. 
Sometimes  (but  far  less  often  than  the  public 
imagines)  it  is  a  profitable  occupation;  for 
the  truth  is  that  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  much 
money  has  been  lost  in  recent  years  in  ex- 
ploiting some  sensational  novels  as  has  been 
made  by  the  sale  of  others.  The  business  is 
not  as  safe  as  (for  example)  the  manufacture 
of  patent  medicines,  or  as  the  management 
of  a  good  circus ;  and  it  is  more  closely  akin  to 
these  occupations  than  it  is  to  the  production 
or  even  to  the  sale  of  literature. 
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For  literature  ?  That  is  another  thing;  and 
the  production  of  Hterature  nor  even  its  sale 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  manufacture 
of  romances  for  kitchen  and  railway  con- 
sumption. 

To  the  impatient  writer  and  to  the  critic 
whose  desk  is  loaded  down  with  new  tiooks. 
the  whole  world  of  publishing  may  seem,  for 
a  despondent  moment,'  to  have  changed;  but 
the  despondent  mood  is  not  the  mood  for 
clear  conclusions.  The  best  books  are  written 
and  are  published  and  are  sold  and  are  bought 
and  are  read  by  men  and  women  whose 
standards  have  not  suffered  permanent  con- 
fusion. They  are  not  many,  nor  do  many  of 
them  sell  by  the  half-million,  but  they  endure 
at  least  for  a  season.  The  writing  and  the 
publishing  of  such  books  have  never  been  oc- 
cupations that  men  have  pursued  primarily 
for  profit,  and  there  are  yet  authors  and  pub- 
lishers who  do  their  high  service  to  the  public 
because  it  is  a  high  service  and  because  they 
like  to  do  it.  Let  us  not  lose  our  standards 
of  judgment  or  be  confused  by  ephemeral 
successes. 

Just  when  this  paragraph  is  written  any 
bookseller  will  tell  you  that  his  slielves  are 
so  overcrowded  with  new  novels  that  he  can 
sell  few  of  them;  and  the  best  suiler  least 
from  such  an  overproduction.  In  the  mean- 
time authors,  publishers,  and  public  are  find- 
ing time  to  reflect;  and  reflection  makes  it 
clear  that  ping-pong  now  engages  those  half- 
million  or  more  of  mighty  minds  which  were 
yesterday  engaged  in  reading  historical  novels 
that  contained  neither  history  nor  romance. 
But  these  things  bear  the  same  relation  to 
literature  that  gas  logs  bear  to  a  hickory  fire: 
they  cannot  warm  the  heart. 

Nor  is  there  the  sHghtest  reason  for  the 
critics'  despondency.  The  best  contempo- 
rary  writers  and  the  best  contemporary 
publishers  are  faring  as  well  as  their  prede- 
cessors fared — are  faring  better  indeed.  Al- 
though a  contemporary^  judgment  of  books  is 
the  most  difficult  of  all  judgments  to  make, 
there  can  be  Hltle  doubt  that  during  the  last 
decade  in  the  great  departments  of  History 
and  Fiction  and  perhaps  in  all  other  depart- 
ments of  literature  except  Poetry,  there  has 
tjcen  a  larger  volume  and  a  liiglier  average  of 
production  than  there  was  during  any  pre- 
ceding decade  of  American  life;  and  there  are 
as  many  pubhshers  who  have  not  gone  into 
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the  circus-ring  as  there  ever  were.     Nor 

to  be  forgotten  that  the  largest  sales  of  books 
in  recent  years  have  not  been  of  the  sensa* 
tional  novels  of  the  month  but  of  whole  sets 
of  standard  writers. 

THE  PROBLEMS  THAT    KING    EDWARD   WILL 
FACE  AT  HIS   COROKATION 

ALA  RGB  view  of  British  affairs  on  the 
eve  of  the  coronation  presents  the 
sight  of  England  weathering  a  very  serious 
storm.  Credited  with  a  desire  to  end  the 
South  African  War,  the  King  is  supposed  to 
have  encouraged  the  Klerksdorp  conference 
and  the  earnest  efforts  now  being  made  for 
peace;  and  his  hope  for  a  complete  cessation 
of  hostilities  before  he  is  crowned  may  be 
fulfilled.  But  the  train  of  evils  following  the 
war  are  such  as  no  American  President  would 
care  to  face  at  his  inauguration.  Already  it 
has  cost  nearly  a  billion  dollars  and  the  total 
cost,  if  the  war  is  ended  this  year  and  the 
Boer  farms  restocked,  will  probably  amount 
to  nearly  half  our  national  debt  at  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War — say  $1,200,000,000.  The 
income  tax  has  risen,  above  the  height  it 
reached  when  the  Crimean  War  was  draining 
England*s  resources,  to  the  highest  level  in 
Enghsh  history.  The  bread-tax  proposed  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  already 
raised  the  price  of  bread,  and  if  Mr.  Chamber-  j 
lain  s  idea  of  making  the  tax  preferential  in  f 
favor  of  the  colonies  is  adopted,  it  will  mean 
a  departure  from  British  free  trade.  Ireland 
always  in  greater  or  less  ferment  is  in  a  mild 
turmoil  over  the  application  of  coercion. 
With  concrete  evidences  of  the  **  American 
Invasion*'  on  ever}^  hand  and  with  Parlia- 
ment exercised  over  the  **Morganization'* 
of  English  steamship  lines,  the  troubles 
directly  induced  by  the  war  bring  England 
face  to  face  with  as  grave  a  state  of  affairs 
as  she  has  successfully  "muddled  through" 
in  recent  years. 

Transvaal  and  Orange  River  farmers  can- 
not help  to  pay  the  war  debt  for  years  to 
come,  and  the  gold  and  diamond  mines,  yield- 
ing 130  millions  a  year  before  the  war,  even 
if  they  paid  a  twenty  per  cent,  tax  out  of 
their  twenty-five  per  cent,  dividends  could  not 
pay  three  per  cent,  on  the  total  war  bill. 
It  will  require  unprecedented  development 
of  South  African  resources  to  diminish  the 
debt  by  a  penny.     England  for  a  long  time 
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mtist  bear  the  brunt  herself.  With  consols 
bearing  from  two  and  a  half  to  two  and 
three-quarter  per  cent,  interest  selling  at  seven 
per  cent,  discount — compared  with  United 
States  two  per  cents,  at  from  nine  to  ten  per 
cent,  premium — the  process  will  be  difficult. 
The  tax  of  threepence  a  hundredweight 
on  grain  and  fivepence  a  hundredweight 
on  flour  and  meal,  designed  to  raise  twenty- 
five  millions  of  the  737  millions  required 
by  the  budget,  is  one  of  the  revenue 
methods  of  far-reaching  effect.  At  first, 
as  has  already  happened,  the  English 
people  will  have  to  pay  the  tax.  But  the 
plan  ascribed  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  to  aban- 


don the  traditional  free-trade  policy  and  by 
preferential  duties  unite  the  various  British 
colonies  with  England  in  trade  relations 
against  the  world.  The  effect  would  doubt- 
less be  not  only  to  solidify  but  also  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  Empire,  and  the  develop- 
ment would  gradually  bring  down  the  price 
of  foodstuffs  at  home. 

Despite  the  present  bad  straits  of  England, 
then,  and  the  pitiful  spectacle  of  a  coronation 
dinner  to  500,000  London  "destitute  poor*' — 
the  King's  largess  to  the  proletariat — there 
is  a  brilliant  gleam  of  hope  in  the  Empire's 
tendency  toward  inter-colonial  relations  much 
like  our  inter-State  relations. 
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financial  world  is  taken  up] 


IN  the  office  of  the  president  of  a  national 
bank  in  New  York  City  which  not 
many  months  ago  reported  aggregate 
deposits  of  about  $162,000,000  is  a  small 
picture  of  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is  the 
only  ornament  in  the  room.  It  tells  the  story 
of  this  banker's  dream — an  ambition  to  es- 
tablish a  financial  institution  which  shall  be 
preeminently  influential  in  the  commercial 
affairs  of  this  country  and  take  rank  in  the 
world  at  large  alongside  the  great  British 
association.  The  deposits  of  this  bank  are 
already  eightfold  those  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity. 
To  it  are  sent  deposits  from  almost  every  city 
and  town  in  the  country.  Its  prestige  is 
founded  upon  successive  decades  of  conserva- 
tive management,  upon  alliances  with  tre- 
mendous industrial  enterprises  and — what 
is  destined,  in  the  belief  of  the  bank's  manage- 
ment, to  become  of  greatly  increasing  im- 
portance— consolidations  and  "community 
of  interest"  arrangements  with  other  large 
and  influential  financial  institutions. 

This,  in  epitome,  is  a  statement  of  the  gen- 
eral evolution  of  the  most  energetic  American 
banking  of  today.  The  banks  which  have 
supplied  the  sources  of  the  credit,  the  diplo- 
macy, and  the  management  which  have  made 
possible  the  establishment  of  the  gigantic  in- 


dustrial combinations  of  the  United  States, 
have  now  themselves  felt  the  quickening 
spirit  of  the  consolidation  movement,  and 
amalgamations  of  financial  interests  in  the 
country's  money  centres  are  of  almost  weekly 
occurrence.  Only  a  few  months  ago,  even 
the  Wall  Street  community  was  surprised 
that  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York 
should  have  swallowed  up  the  powerful 
National  Bank  of  the  Republic.  The  Re- 
public Bank  was  one  of  the  half-dozen  largest 
in  the  city,  but  it  was  absorbed  by  the  First 
National  in  accordance  with  its  far-reaching 
plan  to  increase  its  capital  stock  from  $500,- 
000  to  $10,000,000,  and  to  become  allied  with 
the  great  private  banking  and  promoting 
house  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  The  phrase 
"swallowed  up"  which  we  have  used  must 
be  understood  literally,  for  when  banks  con- 
solidate, one  or  the  otlier  of  them  goes  out 
of  existence.  They  do  not  retain  their  names 
and  operate  under  a  single  management,  as 
industrial  combinations  do. 

The  National  City  Bank,  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce,  and  the  First  National  Bank  of 
New  York,  now  each  have  a  paid-up  capital 
of  $10,000,000.  The  National  City  expects 
very  soon  to  increase  its  capitalization  to 
$25,000,000.  Each  of  them  has  taken 
within   itself  several   smaller   institutions  in 
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recent  years,  and,  with  their  enormous  de- 
posits and  resources,  each  of  them  is  making 
marvelous  strides  in  prosperity  and  strength. 
Only  a  few  months  ago,  the  National  Bank  of 
North  America  absorbed  the  Bank  of  the 
State  of  New  York  with  its  $6»ooo,ooo  of  de- 
posits. Some  dozen  or  more  smaller  institu- 
tions in  New  York  City  have  been  brought 
into  the  fold  of  larger  banks  since  the  century 
began,  and  negotiations  are  known  to  be 
under  way  for  the  purchase  of  several  others. 
The  movement  of  deposits  and  influence  to- 
ward the  stronger  institutions  is  so  irresistible 
that  a  well-known  financier  remarked  not 
long  ago,  that  within  five  years  not  a  single 
banking  house  with  less  than  $5,000,000  de- 
posits would  be  able  to  do  business  south  of 
Fourteenth  Street. 

This  consohdating  movement  has  made 
itself  felt  very  strongly  in  other  financial  cen- 
tres. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
movement  is  confined  to  the  leading  money 
markets  of  the  country.  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago  is  planning  consolidation 
with  a  smaller  institution,  the  combined  de- 
posits of  the  two  now  aggregating  $100,000.- 
000.  This  will  make  the  largest  bank  in  the 
country  outside  of  New  York.  Boston  has 
fett  the  force  of  the  unifying  impetus  in 
a  number  of  cases.  The  National  Shaw- 
mut  Bank  has  figured  in  several  amal- 
gamations. The  Boston  banks  still  exer- 
cise an  almost  controlling  influence  over 
the  finances  of  certain  important  indus* 
tries  in  this  country  —  notably  wool  and 
copper — and  they  are  strengthening  their 
lines  to  accommodate  the  demands  created 
by  increased  capitalizations  and  enlarged  ac- 
tivities. Boston  is  the  most  distinctively  pro- 
vincial clearing  house  in  the  country.  Her 
banks  clear  checks  for  New  England  with  such 
exclusiveness  that  she  manages  to  maintain  a 
clearing  house  system  almost  entirely  her 
own,  and  unique  among  all  cities.  With 
the  growth  of  these  interior  banks,  the  de- 
mands upon  Boston  banks  increase  and  far- 
sighted  preparations  for  meeting  those  de- 
mands are  being  made. 

Philadelphia,  likewise,  with  St.  Louis.  Cin- 
cinnati and  Baltimore — all  are  feeling  the 
force  of  this  movement.  Trust  companies, 
too,  have  joined  in  the  march.  The  city  of 
St.  Louis^^ — a  perfect  nest  of  trust  companies^ — 
announces  that  three  of  her  most  important 


concerns  will  soon  unite  their  forces  under 

capitalization  of  $10,000,000.  A  home  office 
will  be  established  in  St.  Louis,  and  there 
will  be  an  affiliated  house  in  New  York — ^a 
new  idea  in  the  trust  company  business.  In 
the  City  of  New  York,  the  State  Trust  Com- 
pany, backed  by  William  C.  Whitney  and  the 
Metropohtan  Street  Railway  interests,  not 
long  ago  consolidated  with  the  Morton  Trust 
Company.  The  great  trust  companies  of  the 
nation,  with  their  charters,  which  are  more 
flexible  than  bank  charters,  are  mobilizing 
their  resources  with  a  view  to  participating 
in  the  tremendous  international  business 
they  believe  to  be  immediately  in  prospect 
for  the  United  States. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
movement  toward  consolidation  in  banking 
is  essentially  different  from  that  in  manufac- 
turing. Two  radically  different  problems 
are  to  be  met.  Industries  and  railroads  con- 
solidate to  decrease  the  expenses  of  operation, 
to  obliterate  wasteful  competition,  and  to 
add  to  the  general  profit  by  utilizing  by- 
products and  more  economically  distributing 
labor.  But  decreased  expenses  of  operating 
a  bank  are  not  likely  to  add  much  to  the 
dividends  of  stockholders.  Now  and  then 
two  institutions  may  come  together  to  save 
the  salaries  of  two  sets  of  officers  and  the 
rents  upon  two  plants.  But  the  weak  in- 
stitutions, or,  more  strictly  speaking,  the 
small  banks,  which  might  profit  most  by 
combinations  for  just  such  purposes,  are 
usually  most  loath  to  surrender  their  inde- 
pendent existence.  V^ery  salutary  criminal 
laws  prevent  bankers  from  indulging  in  such 
wasteful  competition  as  often  reduces  the 
manufacturer  to  the  use  of  the  tactics  of  the 
cut- throat.  The  influence  of  clearing-houses 
has  still  further  removed  strenuous  competi- 
tion from  banks,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  generally  understood.  To  stamp  out 
competition,  then,  is  not  the  purpose  of  bank 
consolidation.  The  small  economies  result- 
ing from  division  of  labor  and  utilization  of 
by-products  in  large  factories  do  not  apply 
to  banks  or  financial  institutions. 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  these  consolida- 
tions? First  and  foremost,  it  is  the  ambition 
of  certain  institutions  and  interests  to  range 
themselves  in  position  to  supply  the  tre- 
mendous sums  of  money  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  the  giant  railroad  and  in- 
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dustrial  combinations  now  proceeding  on 
every  hand  and  which  promise  to  become 
even  more  important  and  extensive.  Here 
is  a  field  for  profit  which  it  is  impossible  for 
the  mind  to  grasp.  One  illustration  will 
bring  out  the  point.  When  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  was  in  process  of  forming, 
it  was  believed  that  about  $200,000,000  in 
cash  would  be  needed  to  finance  the  project 
in  its  initial  stages.  The  managers  of  the 
underwriting  syndicate  were  forced  to  solicit 
subscriptions  from  a  number  of  banks  and 
trust  companies  to  secure  the  necessary 
pledges.  As  it  happened,  only  $25,000,000 
in  cash  was  called  for  from  the  subscribers. 
The  members  of  the  syndicate  received  that 
$25,000,000  back  after  a  short  time  and  it  is 
authoritatively  stated  in  Wall  Street  that 
before  the  syndicate  dissolves,  its  members 
^411  have  received  a  total  of  some  $40,000,000 
in  dividends.  Suppose  one  single  institution 
had  been  large  enough  and  influential  enough 
to  finance  the  whole  deal ! 

New  York  bankers  of  large  ideas  reaHze, 
also,  that  nothing  succeeds  like  success.  One 
of  their  chief  sources  of  revenue  comes  from 
the  deposits  of  country  banks.  It  is  safe  to 
say.  in  fact,  that  in  recent  years  the  principal 
competition  of  New  York  and  Chicago  banks 
has  been  to  secure  the  accounts  of  these  small 
interior  institutions.  The  deposits  of  a  cer- 
tain New  York  bank  have  increased  in  three 
years  from  $13,000,000  to  $50,000,000,  and 
almost  that  entire  increase  has  been  added 
by  country  banks.  The  estabHshment  of 
** central  reserve  cities'*  has  made  it  possible 
for  interior  banks  to  send  their  surplus  capital 
to  the  chief  money  markets  where  it  may  be 
loaned.  But  those  same  country  bankers 
are  very  cautious  men,  and  they  are  much 
impressed  by  a  heavy  line  of  deposits,  great 
capital,  and  general  evidences  of  power. 
Hence,  the  spectacular  effect  of  tremendous 
banking  consolidations  is  a  very  strong  lever 
in  bringing  great  prosperity. 

But  absolute  combinations  meet  only  a 
few  problems.  The  limit  to  such  arrange- 
ments is  very  soon  reached.  Banks  which 
are  i^orth  anything  are  good  investments  for 
their  stockholders.  Their  names  are  a  matter 
of  pride  to  those  who  control  them.  To  hold 
stock  in  the  Chemical  National  Bank  of  New 
York,  for  example,  is  a  certificate  of  financial 
standing.      These   substantial,   time-honored 


institutions  in  each  case  have  their  own  clien- 
tele, their  own  prestige,  and  the  price  which 
stockholders  would  demand  for  their  shares 
is  an  absolute  prohibition  against  the  bank's 
going  over  to  the  ownership  of  a  rival  institu- 
tion. It  is  obviously  impossible,  likewise, 
that  two  or  more  banks  in  different  cities 
should  combine — another  point  of  divergence 
from  conditions  surrounding  industrial  con- 
solidations. We  find,  therefore,  that  abso- 
lute banking  combinations  are  confined  to 
the  money-centres,  that  they  are  limited  to 
amalgamations  of  local  institutions,  that 
human  jealousies,  pride  of  management  and 
history,  and  general  satisfaction  with  exist- 
ing arrangements  make  such  consolidations  ' 
most  difficult  to  effect,  and  that  a  hard  and 
fast  limit  is  very  quickly  reached. 

Other  problems  of  far  more  serious  import 
confront  the  banker.  The  population  of  this 
country  is  increasing  with  amazing  rapidity; 
the  commerce  of  the  people,  both  domestic 
and  international,  is  assuming  vast  propor- 
tions; the  demands  upon  credit,  upon  facili- 
ties for  supplying  the  equivalent  for  money 
when  needed  are  ever  increasing.  What 
does  the  American  banker  behold?  He  sees 
an  independent  National  Treasury — unique 
among  the  nations — hoarding  hundreds  of 
millions  of  money,  absorbing  the  revenues  of 
the  country,  and  with  no  easy  means  of 
making  these  hoarded  millions  of  value  to  the 
business  of  the  country  or  even  of  alleviating 
trouble  in  periods  of  financial  peril.  He  is 
confronted  with  a  national  banking  system 
which  effectually  prevents  the  mobilization 
of  capital  at  points  where  it  is  often  critically 
needed.  He  is  surrounded  with  restrictions 
upon  bank  note  issues  which  make  it  hardly 
profitable  for  banks  to  emit  circulation  at  all, 
and  he  oi)erates  under  a  Government  whose 
currency  is  increasing  l)ut  very  slightly  in 
volume  year  by  year — and  with  no  immediate 
prospect  of  relief. 

Here  is  a  problem  which  the  American 
banker  is  meeting  as  best  he  may  by  what  is 
known  as  the  "community  of  interest"  plan. 
This  plan  is  typified  in  the  present  relations 
between  the  First  National  and  the  Chase 
National  Banks  of  New  York  City.  Both 
these  were  powerful  institutions,  and  neither 
would  consent  to  surrender  its  existence  by 
uniting  with  the  other.  Yet  it  was  desired 
to  join  their  resources.     The  Chase  National 
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had  always  been  regarded  as  a  James  J.  Hill 
bank.  The  First  National,  therefore,  elected 
Mr.  Hill  as  one  of  its  own  directors,  and 
George  F.  Baker,  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional, was  made  a  director  of  the  Chase 
National.  Interests  in  each  bank  had  per- 
sonally purcliased  stock  in  the  other,  for  banks 
as  such  are  forbidden  to  hold  shares  in  other 
banks.  By  this  device,  it  was  arranged  that 
the  great  resources  of  these  two  institutions 
should  be  wielded  in  complete  harmony  and 
for  a  common  end.  A  somewhat  similar 
arrangement  has  been  made  between  the 
Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of  Chicago 
and  the  Continental  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  These  concerns  are  now  owned  by  the 
same  persons,  and,  while  each  is  operated 
independently,  the  resources  of  each  are  at 
all  times  available  for  the  use  of  the  other,  so 
that  the  objects  of  branch  banking  arc 
achieved  without  recourse  to  that  system. 

The  arrangement  between  the  National 
City  Bank  and  the  Second  National  in  New 
York  is  also  typical.  The  Second  National 
is  entirely  controlled  by  the  same  interests 
which  manage  the  City  Bank.  Nevertheless 
the  organization  of  the  smaller  institution 
is  maintained  and,  to  all  appearances,  it  is 
operated  wnth  independence.  In  reality, 
how^ever,  this  is  what  happens:  the  City  Bank 
makes  such  loans  as  it  deems  advisable  or  as 
the  law  may  allow.  Its  powerful  influence 
opens  up  avenues  to  profit  w^hich  it  is  not  in 
a  position  to  avail  itself  of  and  which  the 
Second  National  very  likely  would  never 
know  about.  The  Second  National  is  then 
directed  by  the  management  of  the  City  Bank 
to  negotiate  a  certain  loan  and  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  for  profit,  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  both  institutions.  The  Second 
Bank  meanwhile  conducts  its  regular  business 
and  pushes  forwanl  in  whatever  way  it  may. 
The  Second  National  thus  becomes  in  effect  a 
branch  of  the  City  Bank,  though  the  technical 
provisions  of  the  law  are  obeyed. 

It  is  this  community-of-interest  scheme 
which  promises  to  dominate  the  banking  of 
the  country.  The  habits  and  prejudices  of 
the  people,  and  especially  of  the  less  important 
bankers,  are  irrevocably  opposed  to  estab- 
lishing branches  in  the  National  Banking 
system.  If  branches  could  be  established, 
they  say,  it  would  mean  that  in  time  the  small 
banks    of    the    countr\^    would    all    become 
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branches,  and  that  there  would  be  built 
in  the  United  States  a  few  large  and  dominant 
banks  which  would  eventually  unite  in  the 
worst  of  all  combinations — a  money  trust. 
But  branches  may  be  established  for  inter- 
national banking.  It  is  a  curious  facti  in- 
deed, that  there  are  in  this  country  already 
a  large  number  of  branches  of  foreign  banks, 
permitted  to  do  business  in  spite  of  direct 
prohibitions  against  domestic  corporations 
doing  the  very  same  thing.  It  makes  no 
difference  what  the  experience  of  other  coun- 
tries teaches  or  what  the  lessons  of  disastrous 
panics  in  this  country  promise  for  the  future : 
the  country  banker  will  not  surrender  his 
bank,  and  that  means  that  Congress  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  at  least,  will  pass 
no  law  permitting  general  branch  banking 
in  this  nation.  State  banks  may  establish 
branches,  but  that  is  a  possibility  subject  to 
very  great  limitations.  No  *' money  trust" 
could  ever  be  built  up  in  a  State.  It  would, 
furthermore,  be  impossible  to  build  up  a  suc- 
cessful "holding'*  or  securities  company  to 
manage  an  extensive  chain  of  banks.  The 
"money  trust*'  bugaboo  would  again  loom  up 
to  the  dismay  of  any  well-laid  plans. 

It  is  necessary  that  some  means  shall  be 
adopted  for  mobilizing  capital  where  it  is 
needed  and  relieving  certain  localities  from 
accumulations  of  savings  for  which  they  have 
no  immediate  use.  The  banks  of  New  York 
City,  the  trust  companies  and  the  great  life 
and  fire  insurance  companies  have  already 
worked  out  a  plan  of  harmonious  directorates 
which  in  times  of  panic  or  of  peril,  it  is  be- 
lieved, would  instantly  crystallize  their  re- 
sources and  influences  into  a  working  integer 
for  the  common  presentation.  Slowly  but 
surely  this  harmonizing  movement  will  aflFect 
all  the  banks  of  the  countr\*.  It  will  make  pos- 
sil>le  the  easy  flow  of  capital  from  one  point  to 
another.  It  will  make  possible  a  ven-  great 
expansion  of  credits  in  the  shape  of  loans, 
thus  correcting  the  evil  of  a  scarcity  of  bank 
notes.  By  making  preeminent  in  control 
of  all  banking  interests  the  most  conservative 
and  ablest  bankers  of  the  country,  such  con- 
fidence  will  be  engendered  that  a  banking 
currency  based  upon  assets  will  be  authorized. 
In  any  event,  the  continued  development  of 
this  principle  is  destined  to  be  of  far-reaching 
importance  to  the  commercial  progress  of 
this  great  nation. 
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CONFESSIONS   OF   A   CITY   SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


I  AM  a  superintendent  of  a  city's  system 
of  schools  and  my  opportunities  for 
studying  and  interpreting  the  vari- 
ous forces  at  work  in  a  community  of  diverse 
sentiments  have  been  of  such  a  character 
that  my  innermost  thoughts  have  been  kept 
to  myself,  or  breathed  only  in  an  undertone. 

My  relations  with  the  Board  of  Education 
have  always  been  those  of  mutual  confidence 
and  unswerving  support.  A  board  composed 
of  business  men  whose  personal  duties  do  not 
permit  them  to  study  closely  the  various 
educational  movements  going  on  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  depend  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  foresight  and  judgment  of  the 
superintendent.  This  being  the  case,  one 
of  the  most  difficult  things  we  have  had  to 
deal  with  comes  with  the  importunities  of 
those  well-meaning  but  narrow-minded  per- 
sons who  catch  at  a  floating  idea,  perhaps  from 
a  newspaper  article,  and  come  before  the 
board  requesting  that  it  be  tried  in  the 
schools.  Occasionally  some  of  the  members 
are  caught  with  the  idea  and  are  carried  away 
with  it  because,  perhaps,  this  particular  citi- 
zen, club,  or  organization,  has  not  asked  the 
board  for  a  favor  of  any  kind  before.  As 
these  matters  always  come  up  before  the  en- 
tire board,  it  is  necessary  to  delay  action  in 
order  to  keep  the  board  from  committing 
itself  to  a  policy,  or  a  precedent,  which  might 
become  embarrassing  in  the  future. 

Another  phase  of  work  which  demands 
considerable  tact  is  to  "switch  off  or  ditch" 
certain  injurious  movements  originated  by 
outsiders  whose  motives  are  as  numerous  as 
the  peculiarities  of  the  human  mind  are  diver- 
sified. Under  this  category  may  be  included 
all  that  class  of  persons  who  want  to  get  on 
the  School  Board  for  special  reasons,  such  as 
doctors  without  patients,  lawyers  without 
clients,  or  an  ex-schoolmaster  out  of  a  job, 
and  who  thinks  he  knows  it  all;  a  politician 
who  imagines  he  sees  a  soft  snap,  a  merchant, 
a  groceryman,  or  a  druggist,  who  wants  to 
improve  his  business  by  having  the  teaching 


force  make  purchases  of  him.  Perhaps  the 
worst  of  the  lot  is  the  banker  in  a  small  city 
or  town  whose  sole  object  is  to  increase  his 
deposits. 

Another  well-meaning  but  impracticable 
class  is  made  up  of  the  few  preachers  who 
step  aside  from  their  high  mission  and  want 
to  reform  and  deform  many  things.  They 
with  the  doctors  make  a  specialty  of  picturing 
to  nervous  mothers  the  terrible  strain  under 
which  children  are  overtaxed  in  school,  but 
seldom  or  never  mention  the  injurious  effects 
of  late  hours  at  parties,  theatres,  and  late 
suppers  as  affecting  the  health  of  children. 
When  a  doctor  or  preacher  comes  out  with  a 
fusillade  of  this  kind,  the  superintendent  can 
meet  such  arguments  by  going  into  public 
print  and  showing  up  the  absurdity  of  the 
position  advocated  by  the  attacking  person. 
The  writer  believes  most  thoroughly  in  de- 
fending a  position,  if  a  valid  defense  can  be 
made,  and  it  is  always  safer  for  one  :.'  sign 
his  name  to  what  one  writes.  An  open  shot 
is  always  more  manly  than  a  covert  attack. 

Sometimes  a  newspaper  man  takes  it  into 
his  head  that  the  system  of  schools,  especially 
the  methods  of  instruction,  or  the  courses  of 
study,  are  all  wrong,  and  that  he  should  set 
about  righting  them,  and  he  gets  up  "scare 
head  lines"  to  attract  attention.  Being  the 
editor  of  the  paper,  he  is  on  the  inside  track, 
and  he  can  keep  up  a  continual  fire  of  "dry 
and  wet  wads  indefinitely. "  As  a  general 
thing,  however,  the  newspaper  men  are  fair, 
much  fairer  than  those  who  hide  behind 
"Tax-Payer,"  "Pro  Bono  Publico,"  "Citi- 
zen," and  other  masks. 

The  greatest  danger  in  selecting  teachers  is 
the  selection  of  incompetent  persons  recom- 
mended to  boards  by  citizens  and  outsiders 
upon  personal  friendship,  rather  than  upon 
real  merit,  for  securing  positions.  Men  who 
wish  to  be  fair  and  just  frequently  find  it 
hard  to  resist  the  importimities  of  acquaint- 
ances who  want  a  certain  person  appointed 
for  "old  acquaintance  sake,"  or  because  she 


is  the  daughter  of  "a  veteran/'  or  for  some 
other  reason  on  a  like  basis.  Wherever  there 
is  a  system  of  examinations  in  vogue  and  the 
eligible  list  is  closely  scrutinized,  the  dangers 
arising  from  an  excess  of  sympathy  may  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  selection  of 
teachers  should  always  be  a  divided  responsi- 
bility between  the  board  and  the  superin- 
tendent. 

However  well-intentioned  a  board  may  be, 
it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  dismiss  a  teacher 
who  has  been  long  in  the  schools.  A  superin- 
tendent may  report  each  year  that  a  certain 
teacher  is  weak  in  both  discipline  and  in- 
struction, and  the  board  may  take  a  spas- 
modic streak  and  decide  to  drop  such  a  one. 

Perhaps  they  do  so,  and  immediately  there- 
after *'the  dropped'*  and  all  her  relatives 
and  friends,  near  and  remote,  will  call  en 
mass^  and  petition  that  the  ''aforesaid 
dropped'*  be  reinstated,  and  the  board  very 
reluctantly  relents.  This  has  been  one  of  the 
hardest  questions  I  have  had  to  deal  with, 
and  while  I  have  balanced  the  interests  of 
the  children  and  my  judgment  on  one  side, 
sometimes  my  sympathies  involuntarily  go 
out  to  the  other.  The  one  safe  plan  is  to 
watch  the  door  of  admission  to  the  teaching 
force  very  closely. 

There  is  another  question  worthy  of  notice. 
How  much  further  are  Boards  of  Education 
influenced  by  the  opinions  of  high  school 
principals  and  teachers  than  by  the  corre- 
sponding opinions  of  the  ward  school  princi- 
pals and  teachers,  when  it  may  be  that  the 
judgment  of  one  of  the  latter  is  far  the  saner 
of  the  two  ?  It  is  seldom  that  the  high  school 
teacher  or  principal  comes  so  closely  in  con- 
tact with  the  people  as  the  ward  school  prin- 
cipab  for  high  school  pupils  are  supposed  to 
behave  themselves  better  than  the  younger 
children. 

Not  all  schools  in  a  system  of  schools  can 
undertake  to  work  out  new  theories,  and  it 
is  not  wise  to  have  the  work  in  all  the  schools 
of  a  corresponding  grade  done  in  the  same 
way.  A  large  majority  of  the  schools  that 
do  experimental  work  should  do  so  cautiously, 
if  at  all,  sticking  closely  to  the  well  recog* 
nized  lines  of  w^ork,  w^hile  only  a  few  schools 
may  experiment  in  different  directions  with- 
out neglecting  what  is  important  in  any  par- 
ticular branch  of  study.  Tliat  educational 
experiments  may  be  successfully  tried,  it  is 


necessary  at  the  begmning  to  select  such 
teachers  as  have  tact  and  skill  enough  to  initi- 
ate and  carry  forward  successfully  new  lines 
of  work  or  investigations^  and  to  note  care* 
fully  the  results.  A  right  start  is  the  main 
thing.  Half-hearted  work  never  counts  for 
much.  One  must  put  his  whole  soul  into 
whatever  one  undertakes  to  make  it  tell  on 
the  lives  of  the  children  or  on  a  corps  of 
teachers.  Whatever  I  have  endeavored  to  _ 
do  in  the  way  of  tr>nng  new  principles,  or  in  ■ 
doing  old  things  in  new  ways,  or  in  the  adop- 
tion of  new  methods,  I  have  had  the  fullest 
scope  to  do  whatever  I  thought  best  under 
the  circumstances. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  teaching  force  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  positions  are  non- 
progressive and  non-studious.  Few  are  close 
thoughtful  students  in  any  line  of  education 
or  of  sound  scholarship.  This  is  just  as  true 
of  a  majority  of  university  and  college  pro- 
fessors as  it  is  of  the  common  and  graded 
school  teachers.  Such  a  condition  can  only 
be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that  most 
persons  who  secure  a  position  as  teacher  have 
reached  their  highest  ambition,  and  are  con- 
tent to  spend  most  of  their  time  in  merely 
holding  what  they  have  as  the  way  of  living  _ 
out  their  monotonous  lives  with  the  least  ■ 
annoyance  and  friction.  They  are  satisfied 
if  they  draw  their  salaries.  If  they  read,  it 
is  not  the  quahty  of  reading  that  develops 
mental  power  or  broadens  or  deepens  the 
sources  of  knowledge.  As  much  as  many  do 
is  to  read  something  of  a  fugitive  nature  in 
order  to  pass  away  the  time  or,  as  they  say, 
''for  recreation,"  Their  reading  is  chiefly  I 
mental  dissipation.  To  keep  all  the  teachers  * 
of  a  system  in  the  way  of  growth,  or  a  con- 
tinuously increasing  state  of  knowledge,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  connected  mth 
the  profession.  The  dense  ignorance  dis-  ■ 
played  by  the  teaching  fraternity  on  many  ' 
subjects  directly  connected  with  their  work 
is  something  beyond  ordinary  comprehension, 
and  can  only  be  paralleled  by  their  disinclina* 
tion  to  make  even  an  effort  to  leam  more  in  ■ 
any  direction  of  knowledge  or  culture*  Earn- 
est workers  are  few  indeed.  Could  we  have 
five  hundred  thousand  progressive,  earnest, 
thinking  teachers  in  our  schools  now,  the 
next  generation  of  men  and  women  would 
stand  on  a  far  higher  level  intellectually  and 
morally  than  we  do  today, 
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A  MODEL  school,  to  be  successful,  should 
have  the  best  of  everything  to  start 
with — the  best  of  buildings,  the  best 
of  equipment,  the  best  of  teachers.  All  this 
to  diminish  the  chance  of  failure  and  a  recom- 
pense for  mistakes  of  judgment  in  adminis- 
tration. Such  an  undertaking  is  necessarily 
expensive,  but  when  the  welfare  of  children 
and  the  good  of  society  are  at  stake  the  ex- 
pense may  well  be  afforded. 

Every  good  normal  school  should  have  a 
model  school  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
show  young  teachers  how  to  teach.  It  is 
little  short  of  a  crime  to  put  in  charge  of  a 
class  a  person  untrained  in  the  simplest  arts 
of  teaching.  The  result  must  inevitably  be 
experimentation  of  the  crudest  and  most  in- 
excusable sort.  There  is  enough  of  the  ex- 
perimental in  the  teacher's  work  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  eliminate  in  advance  all  the 
dangers  which  can  be  foreseen. 

The  practical  school,  however  necessary  it 
may  be,  is  yet  the  lowest  type  of  the  model 
school,  because  it  deals  primarily  with  meth- 
ods of  teaching.  The  next  in  order  is  the 
school  for  demonstration.  Here  the  problem 
is  to  show  not  only  how  to  teach  and  manage 
a  class,  but  also  how  to  organize  a  school,  to 
house  and  equip  it,  to  construct  courses  of 
study  and  to  direct  its  activities  in  a  way  to 
make  it  a  standard  for  imitation  or  compari- 
son. Within  its  sphere  the  Horace  Mann 
School  of  Teachers  College  aims  to  meet  these 
conditions.  It  is  housed  in  a  building  which 
has  been  carefully  planned  in  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  sanitary  science ;  its 
equipment  is  the  best  that  can  be  had ;  ample 
means  are  supplied  for  its  maintenance.  If 
it  fails  of  its  purpose,  it  is  the  fault  of  those 
who  direct  it. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Horace  Mann 
School,  as  of  every  school  which  aims  to  be  a 
model,  is  to  give  the  b^t  possible  education 
to  its  pupils,  but  in  doing  this  it  gives  the 
students  of  Teachers  College  and  others  who 


follow  its  work  the  opportunity  to  study  at 
first  hand  school  problems  as  they  are  daily 
dealt  with  by  experts.  The  superintendent 
of  the  school,  and  the  principals  of  the  high 
school,  the  elementary  school  and  the  kinder- 
garten are  the  executive  officers  of  a  miniature 
school  system.  They  are  familiar  with  the 
principles  and  methods  of  public  school  ad- 
ministration and  are  in  a  position  to  devise, 
execute  and  test  reforms  which,  if  found  to 
be  practical  and  effective,  may  be  recom- 
mended to  others.  The  heads  of  the  several 
departments  in  the  College  are  supervisors 
of  their  respective  subjects  in  the  school. 
They  are  in  a  position  to  make  an  intelligent 
selection  from  the  vast  array  of  materials 
available  in  their  respective  fields  from  which 
the  principals  and  teachers  of  the  school  may 
make  up  courses  of  study  suited  to  the  ability 
and  needs  of  the  several  grades  and  classes  of 
pupils.  These  courses  are  in  turn  worked 
over,  experimented  upon  and  modified  as 
experience  dictates  in  the  class-room.  The 
College  students,  most  of  them  experienced 
teachers,  observe  this  work  and  discuss  it 
systematically  with  those  in  charge.  Finally 
the  results  are  published  in  the  Teachers 
College  Record  in  order  that  others  may  avoid 
the  failures  or  profit  from  the  successes  which 
are  demonstrated  in  the  work  of  this  school. 

There  is  a  still  higher  type  of  model  school 
than  the  school  which  exists  merely  for  pur- 
poses of  demonstration.  It  is  the  school 
which  aims  to  realize  some  new  ideas  in  edu- 
cation— something,  of  course,  that  is  worth 
striving  for  and  something  which,  if  attained, 
will  justify  the  cost  of  the  experiment.  Such 
an  experimental  school  is  being  conducted 
by  Professor  John  Dewey  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Colonel  Parker,  whose  recent 
death  leaves  a  place  in  the  teaching  profession 
which  can  never  be  filled,  was  so  constituted 
that  he  never  could  conduct  any  other  kind 
of  school.  And  I  know  of  private  schools, 
and   public  schools   too,   so   dominated   by 
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strong  personalities  as  to  be  entirely  worthy 
of  being  classed  with  those  model  schools  that 
have  something  new  to  offer.  But  it  is  from 
the  heart  that  the  mouth  speaketh,  and  my 
words  must  relate  to  the  experimental  school 
in  which  I  am  most  interested — the  Speyer 
School  of  Teachers  College. 

The  situation  which  gave  rise  to  the  Speyer 
School  is  found  in  the  great  buildings,  so 
magnificently  appointed,  that  one  finds  every- 
where in  our  cities — buildings  which  are  used 
five  or  six  hours  a  day,  five  days  in  the  week, 
forty  weeks  in  the  year.  Is  it  a  wise  economy 
that  permits  a  plant  to  lie  idle  half  or  two- 
thirds  or  the  time  that  it  might  be  used,  es- 
pecially when  its  use  is  desired  and  might  be 
enjoyed  by  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  serve  ? 
The  public  has  a  right  to  use  :  public  building 
for  legitimate  purposes  and  the  legitimate 
purpose  of  a  school-house  is  presumably  the 
education  of  the  community. 

The  Speyer  School  is  an  effort  to  answer 
this  question.  The  building  is  planned  to 
accommodate  a  kindergarten  and  eight  ele- 
mentary grades.  It  also  provides  for  a  gym- 
nasium and  baths,  a  library  and  children's 
reading  room,  rooms  for  cooking  and  sewing 
and  manual  training,  lecture  rooms  and  club 
rooms — all  for  the  use  of  the  public  as  well  as 
the  children  of  the  school.  And  in  order  that 
the  building  may  be  open  and  under  super- 
vision from  early  morning  to  late  at  night 
every  day  in  the  year,  ample  accommoda- 
tions are  reserved  for  living  rooms  for  a  corps 
of  teachers  and  officers.  Two  members  of  its 
staff  are  trained  settlement  workers.  Thus 
it  is  intended  to  do  the  conventional  work  of 
the  public  school  and  at  the  same  time  to  have 
mothers'  classes  in  cooking  and  sewing,  classes 
for  girls  and  boys  in  manual  and  industrial 
work,  a  night  school  for  those  who  cannot 
attend  the  day  classes,  popular  lectures  for 
those  who  do  not  wish  systematic  instruc- 
tion, boys'  clubs  and  girls'  clubs  for  young 
people  who  are  looking  for  wholesome  social 
intercourse — in  short,  honest  educational 
advantages  for  all  in  the  community  who 
seek  for  recreation  and  self-improvement. 
Why  not?  A  few  years  hence  this  school 
may  be  in  a  position  to  answer. 

On  my  desk  as  I  write  is  a  letter  from  Hon. 
L.  D.  Harvey,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction in  Wisconsin,  asking  for  teachers 
for  the  new  county  schools  of  agriculture  and 


domestic  economy  which  have  recently 
established  in  that  State.     He  says,  "TfafeM. 
two  schools  are  the  first  of  the  kind  m  tflii^^ 
United  States,  and  are  an  experiment.   .^Odsfs^^' 
are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  ofEeraJ^^f^^ 
.two  years'  course  to  pupils  who  havo  ccSiBH^t 
pleted  the  work  of  the  rural  schools.     A  fiu*' 
of  work  will  be  carried  on  during  the  wlicdfjr 
two  years  in  agriculture,  another  in  manutf'!' 
traning,  and  a  third  in  academic  .work-ld^- 
high-school  branches  that  may  be  taken  to  fill ' 
out  the  course.     For  the  manual  training  we 
shall  need  some  one  who  can  handle  work  in 
Sloyd  and  in  such  work  as  will  require  the  use 
of  the  ordinary  carpenter's  tools,  some  ele- 
mentary blacksmithing,  and  some  elementary 
work  in  architecture,  so  far  as  it  pertains  to 
the  construction  of  farm  buildings.     I  want 
men  who  can  organize  the  work,  who  have 
had  some  experience  in  teaching  and  who  will 
take  hold  of  it  with  enthusiasm  and  energy. 
I  ^m  satisfied  if  this  experiment  is  a  success 
that  schools  of  this  kind  will  spring  up  all 
through  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  coun- 
try."     Why  not?    Are  farmers  beyond  the 
need  of  training  for  their  work? 

Mr.  Branson,  of  Georgia,  has  recently  told 
in  The  World's  Work  the  story  of  the  model 
rural  schools  which  the  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs  is  helping  to  establish  in  his  State. 
In  speaking  of  one  he  said,  *'The  common 
school  subjects  will  be  taught,  of  course. 
But  cooking,  the  cultivation  of  a  school  gar- 
den, a  half-dozen  forms  of  remunerative 
handicrafts,  a  school  Hbrary,  a  mother's  club, 
and  a  fortnightly  institute  for  the  teachers  of 
the  county  will  be  some  of  the  features  of 
this  school."  Yea,  verily;  why  not?  Why 
not  include  in  the  work  of  the  school  so  much 
of  the  work  of  the  community  as  the  children 
can  appreciate  and  employ  in  their  own  edu- 
cation. A  school,  I  repeat,  is  a  place  in  which 
children  should  live  and  move  and  have  their 
being.  It  should  reflect  the  larger  life  with- 
out and  prepare  its  pupils  for  a  better  life  in 
the  future  by  helping  them  to  live  a  truer, 
more  normal,  life  in  the  present.  That  which 
is  treated  with  respect  in  school,  whether  it 
be  arithmetic  or  grammar,  cotton  picking  or 
hog  raising,  religion  or  politics,  will  rarely  be 
an  object  of  contempt  after  school.  Time 
and  experience  will  eliminate  what  is  useless 
or  harmful  in  the  curriculum  and  methods  of 
such  experimental  schools. 
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TODAY  the  progresijive  public  schools 
are  beautiful  inside  with  inspiring 
pictures  and  outside  with  tiower 
gardens.  They  arc  "temples  of  learning" 
in  comparison  with  the  old-time  structure 
which,  with  bare  and  be-smoked  rooms  and 
a  gravelled  yard  relieved*  perhaps,  with  a 
polka-dot  arrangement  of  scraggy  bushes, 
looked  more  like  an  austere  reform  institu- 
tion. 

The  movement  for  the  decoration  of  schools 
is  becoming  so  widespread  as  to  command 
attention  as  an  important  educational  factor. 
The  organized  placing  of  pictures  and  casts, 
mostly  reproductions  of  masterpieces,  began 
in  the  Eastern  States  about  ten  years  ago. 
the  idea  emanating  from  Rusk  in -aroused 
England,  though  America  has  in  this  par- 
ticular out-stripped  her  sister  across  the  sea. 
Largely  through  women's  clulxs  the  work  has 
extended  to  every  corner  of  our  country  and 
even  schools  in  the  rural  districts  have  be- 
come aroused.  The  beautifying  by  land- 
scape  gardening  is  more  recent,  but  it  is  a 
part  of  the  outdoor  art  movement  develop- 
mg  ever>'whereT  and  should  be  stimulated  by 
the  example  of  Europe  with  its  81.000  schools 
gardens. 


Madame  Magloire  in  "  Les  Miserables" 
expostulated  with  the  bishop  because  he  gave 
one-fourth  of  the  garden  to  flowers  whereas 
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the  environment  of  children  and  cultivating 
in  them  a  love  of  painting,  sculpture  and 
flowers,  they  are  adding  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion an  influence  not  imparted  hy  any  text- 
hook.  This  has  been  strengthened  in  several 
schools  by  supplementary  courses  of  study; 
the  pupils  at  Aurora,  Illinois,  for  instance, 
have  instruction  on  the  greatest  architec- 
ture, sculpture  and  painting  of  the  worM. 
while  the  George  Putnam  school  at  Roxbury, 
Massachusetts,  has  a  wild  flower  collection 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  species*  developed 
with    reference   to  the   scientific   curriculum. 

Think  of  the  city  boy  wlio  had  seen  only 
the  Chicago  River,  and  so  defined  "river"  a^ 
"water  that  smells,"  having  dailv  delight  in 
such  a  study  of  nature  as  riotticclli's"  Spring.  " 
Think  of  a  country  youth,  denied  tlie  attrac- 
tions of  municipal  art,  drawing  constant  in- 
spiration  from  Donatello's  statue  of  St. 
George  and  the  best  examples  of  architec- 
tural painting. 

In  beautifying  the  interiors  the  entire  funds 
have  usually  been  furnished  by  an  outside 
society,   though   an  occEisional  school  board 


A  WILD  FLOWER  CORNER 
Ai  ilic  Curtis  SchtKil,  Mcdbrd,  Mas^ichusettA 

has  cooperated  by  replacing  the  glaring  white 
walls  with  a  soft  color,  the  blackboards  with 
a  harmonious  hue,  and  providing  appropriate 
window  shades  and  wood-work.     To  such  a 
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background  tlie  public  school  art  associations 
have  added  large  pieturcs  with  a  yiatriotic 
significance,  countenancing  only  the  best. 

In  Boston,  the  first  stronghold  of  the  inove- 
inent,  the  Public  School  Art  League  and  Mr. 
Ross  Turner  have  Ijccn  most  active.  The 
latter  inspired  the  adornment  of  the  Phillifis 
school,  four  of  whose  rooms  in  distinctive 
Roman.  American,  Italian  Renaissance  and 
Egyptian  effects  have  been  inspected  by  the 
leading  educators  of  the  world.  Among  the 
schools  treated  bv  the  societv  are  the  Horace 
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Mann  school  with  its  memorial  hall  and  th^ 
Gilbert  Stuart  schooh  decorated  by   Bostoil 
artists  in  appreciation  of  tlie  painter  whos 
name  it  bears. 

In  New  York,  still  behind  other  cities,  thi 
work  has  been   done  by  the   Public   Educ£ 
tinnal    Society.     In    Chicago,    the    John    B. 
Drake  school  has  become  a  model;  Si.ooo  has^^j 
already  been  spent  in  covering  the  walls  with^H 
tinted    burlap,    painting   the    blackboards    a^^ 
deep  green,   and   hanging  the  walls  and  re- 
lieving the  comers  with  pictures  and  busts. 
The  Public  School  Art  Society  owns  a  collec- 
tion of  twenty-nine  pictures  worth  over  $500 
whicli  is  lent  to  schools  in  the  poorer  districts 
for  six  months  at  a  time.     At   the  opening 
exhibition  puf»ils  and  interested  women  con-^B 
tribute   a   special   programme.     Tlic    Forest- ^^ 
ville  school  not  only  has  attractive  recitation 
roimis  but  an  artistic  office  for  the  princii>ah 

Another  school  dectiration  centre  is  Denver. 
Instead  of  a  central  society,  each  school  has 
an  art  association  with  a  prominent  club- 
woman as  patron.  The  members  of  the  asso-j 
ciations,  mostly  mothers  of  the  school  chil- 
dren,  hold  monthly  meetings  and  give  enter- 
tainments to  secure  the  necessary  funds.  In 
Philadelphia  the  art  activity  originated  in  ai 
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Clonal  building  erected  for  a  beautiful 
wonmiit  Alice  Lippincott,  who  devoted  her 
Hfe  f'  '  tiional  interests.  In  Pasadena 
the  cl  '*f  the  Gartield  school  liave  con- 

iribiUetl  a  penny  a  month  to  the  decoration 
fund*  In  Texas,  where  there  are  numerous 
ptsblie  scJtaol  art  societies,  the  high  school  at 
Waco  has  a  Greek  corridor.  At  Evanston, 
Illinois,  several  schools  have  not  only  pictures 
but  rtowering  plants,  like  the  John  Spry  school 
in  Chicago,  which  has,  moreover,  a  fully 
iKjutpped  conservatory  for  both  beautifying 
id  botanical  uses.  The  school  at  Wauke- 
lUinois,  was  the  prize-winner  in  a  na- 
tiofiBl  contest  for  the  most  artistic  interior, 

*  nm]i!e  of  decoration  by  one  interested 

iv  I  is  in  Menominee.  Wisconsm,  where 

the  higii  school  and  manual  training  school 


^^■i^^Biti 
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**f  (h*    Piihlfi    Srh^vil  ,it   K«»*bijry.   Mass, 


net'tiDii,  havt'  lieen  adorned  )>y  Mr,  b 
H.  Stout.  One  large  room  is  set  aside  as  an 
art  museum,  moreover,  and  is  filled  with  pic- 
tures and  statuary. 

For  exterior  embellishment  with  gardens, 

of  the  most  attractive  schools  are  in 
husetts.  The  George  Putnam  school 
At  Roxlmr\^  has  continuously  taken  the  hrst 
prize  offered  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society  for  the  best  school  garden.  The 
Wi?h*iier  school  at  Cambridge  has  been  trans- 
formed fmm  a  bare  building  into  an  ivy- 
eo\f?red  bower,  while  its  surrounding  garden 
shows  what  can  be  accom]>Hshcd  in  a  small 
area.  At  the  Curtis  school  at  Mcdford,  where 
fine  hundred  and  fifty  varieties  of  ferns  and 
native  plants  are  under  cultivation,  all  the 
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garden  work  except  digging  is  done  by  the 
pupils.  At  Broukline  one  school  building  is 
covered  with  vines,  and  the  grounds  are  laid 
out  with  bicycle  paths  and  flowering  shrubs. 
The  Garfield  school  at  Pasadena,  California, 
is  again  conspicuous  for  its  masses  of  |)ink 
ivy -geraniums  over  the  stone  wall  which  sup- 
ports the  sloping  lawn,  its  l»eds  of  pink  and 
white  geraniums,  its  clusters  of  rose  liushes 
and  y>alm  trees.  In  New  York,  liniitetl  space 
has  prevented  extensive  gardens  but  an  oc- 
casional playground  is  outlined  by  a  hedge 
of  green,  or  ]>eautified  with  close  clusters  of 
shrubbery.  In  Denver,  (where  every  tree 
and  spear  of  grass  flourishes  only  with  the 
greatest  care  and  expense)  trees  hav^e  been 
planted  about  the  schools  and  the  lawn  kept 
green  by  club- women. 
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In  Chicago  the  bcautityin^  work  at  the 
Parkside  school,  a  prize-winner  in  a  local 
contest,  was  done  by  the  janitor  of  the  Imild- 
ing.  Every  seed  and  sbruh  has  been  bought 
with  his  own  money  and  from  a  dreary  ex- 
panse of  sand  he  has  developed  a  floral  play- 
ground. The  John  Spry  school  shows  the 
effective  use  of  window  boxes  over  the  en- 
trance. At  Waukegan,  Illinois,  where  the 
children  sacredly  guard  the  school  garden, 
most  of  the  1>lossoms  are  distributed  at  the 
hosi>itals  and  among  the  poor. 

In  two  citicSp  at  least,  the  schools  have 
extended  outdoor  beautifying  to  the  homes, 
A  society  in  Cleveland  last  year  sold  1 2 1 ,000 
packages  of  flower  seed  to  school  children  at 
one  cent  a  package  and  the  results  of  their 
individual  gardens  were  shown  in  a  "flower 
day*'  at  the  schools.  At  Carthage,  Missouri, 
prizes  to   the   value   of  $100,00   were  given 


to  school  children  for  the  best  examples  of 
the  artistic  use  of  vines  and  flower  gardens. 

For  the  most  part  school  gardens  have  been 
cultivated  by  teachers  and  pupils,  or  inter- 
ested individuals,  though  the  women*s  clubs. 
village  improvement  associations  and  local 
liranches  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the 
National  Park  and  Out-Door  Art  Association 
are  beginning  to  take  up  the  w^ork. 

Thus  school  decoration  has  extended  its  in- 
fluence to  the  neighlmrhood,  **  School  beau- 
tiful "  promoters  hope  that  the  public  schools 
of  the  future  will  not  only  have  paintings  on 
their  walls  and  flowers  in  the  garden  but  will 
be  a  conmmnity  centre  wherein  parents  may 
meet  with  children  and  teachers  for  lectures, 
concerts  and  social  intercourse.  Many  a 
principal  declares  that  the  beautifying  has 
already  led  to  a  closer  relation  between  the 
school  and  its  patrons. 
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PEACHES:     A    NATIONAL    PRODUCT 

THE    EXTRAURDINARV    TERSriNAL    STORY    OF    THE    MAN    \V!in 
_  FIRST     PLANTED     LARGE     f'EAt'H     ORClfARIlS     IN     CONNECTL 

CUT   AND    GEdRnrA.    AND    WHnsE    WORK    HAS    UEEN    AN    IM- 
PULSE     TO     FEACH-GROWLNG     THROUGHOIT     THE     COUNTRY 
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LITTLE    more 
than     thirty 
years      ago, 
wlren  New  Jersey  and 
the    Eastern    sliore   of 
Maryland,  and    a   few 
counties     of     Western 
Michigan,      were      the 
centres  of  conTmercial 
peach   culture,   a    few 
peaches     were     grown 
over  a  wide   range  of 
country  for  home   use, 
•  while      an     occasional 

sur^uu^  tuund  its  way  to  local  markets,  but 
it  was  generally  conceiled  that  commercial 
ch -growing  on  any  extended  scale  was  not 
sible  outside  the  so-called  "peach  belts" 
of  Michigan.  New  Jersey  and  the  Delaware 
and  Mar>'land  peninsula 


These  peaches  were  marketed  in  rough 
crates,  boxes,  or  baskets,  too  often  with  in- 
ferior specimens  in  the  middle  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  package,  and  only  the  best  on 
top.  Baltifnore,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  Boston  in  the  East,  and  Chicago  in  the 
West  were  almost  the  only  markets  to  receive 
fruits  direct  from  the  orchards,  and  the  fruit 
was  distrilmted  to  near-by  cities  and  towms 
only  w^hen  a  large  surplus  was  received.  "The 
peach  season"  covered  a  period  of  a  month 
or  six  weeks,  from  about  the  loth  of  August 
to  the  15th  of  September.  Poor  as  the 
peaches  were,  compared  with  present  stand- 
ards,  most  of  them  were  sold  at  good  prices, 
and  fortunes  were  accumulated  by  orchard- 
ists  whose  methods  w^ere  but  a  trifle  better 
than  the  average.  Competition  was  less 
spirited  in  those  days. 

But  all  this  is  changed  now.     There  are  no 
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more  "peach  belts*';  peaches  are  planted 
freely  in  nearly  all  sections  of  our  great  coun- 
tr\%  except  in  Maine,  Vermont  and  the  North- 
western States  beyond  the  Great  Lakes. 
Georgia,  Colorado,  Califomia.  or  Missouri, 
any  one  of  them,  produce  more  peaches  in  a 
single  season  than  the  entire  peach  regions  of 
America  did  thirty  years  ago.  The  '*  season  " 
fextends  now  from  May  till  November,  antl 
Connecticut  today  is  a  greater  peach  produc- 
ing State  than  Delaware, 

Having  had  some  part  in  thLs  great  devel- 
opment, it  may  interest  and  encourage  other 


My  father  tlicnl  in  my  early  boyhood.  aiKl 
mother  and  children  were  kept  hustling  to' 
get  a  living  and  keep  up  the  interest  on  the 
mortgage-  A  shoveh  a  spade,  and  a  little 
old  hand-cart  were  our  only  implements. 
The  question  of  how  to  start  a  peach  orchard 
had  to  give  way  to  the  more  pressing  question 
of  how  to  get  enough  to  eat  from  day  to  day. 
At  twelve  years  of  age  I  went  out  to  work  by 
the  month  for  a  neigliboring  farmer,  and  one 
September  day,  cutting  corn-stalks  near  the 
top  of  a  high  hill  overlooking  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Connecticut,   I  came  across  a 


AN  MRCHAHO  ON  THE  FAMiMJS  JOHN  BROWN  FARM  AT  HARPER'S  FERRY 


fruit-growers  if  I  tell  my  little  story,  which  of 
necessity  must  be  somewhat  personah 

Bom  and  reared  on  a  little  Connecticut 
farm,  with  a  love  of  fruits  inherited  from  an- 
cestors on  both  sides,  I  have  among  my  earli- 
est recollections  the  seedling  peach  trees 
along  tlie  fence  row.  The  little  Red  Rareripe 
peaches  that  clustered  on  these  bushy  old 
trees  every  Septeniljer  were  as  beautiful  as  a 
Crimson  Rambler  rose  of  today.  One  old 
tree»  more  sturdy  than  the  rest»  and  fruiting 
every  year,  strongly  attracted  me,  especially 
after  I  had  Jearned  that  it  was  more  than 
seventy  years  old.  If  a  tree  could  fruit  like 
that  under  such  conditions,  what  might  not 
be  hoped  for  with  better  varieties  and  better 
culture? 


seedling  peach  tree,  right  there  in  the  com 
field,  loaded  down  with  ripening  fruit;  rosy, 
red  little  peaches,  sweet  and  delicious. 

Tired  and  exhausted  from  the  heavy  work 
of  handling  the  corn-stalks,  I  sat  a  long  time 
under  that  tree,  eating  peaches  and  dreaming 
of  the  peach  orchard  1  would  have  if  ev^er  1 
got  money  enough  to  buy  the  trees;  and 
believe  that  the  joy  in  the  thought  put  such 
life  into  me  that  the  extra  work  I  did  that 
afternoon  more  than  made  up  for  the  time 
lost  under  the  peach  tree. 

Continuing  to  work  out  by  the  month  on 
fanns,  the  fall  I  was  fifteen  found  me  with 
savings  of  nearly  Si 00  in  cash.  The  winter 
following  was  my  last  at  school, 
reading  everything  1   could  get 


I  had  been 
on  horticul- 
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A    IRuLLiV    rKACH  TRAIN   IN  CONNECTICUT 

lun\  aiifl  hy  spring  I  was  ready  to  invest  my 
cash  in  fruit  irccs  and  plants.  As  quick  re- 
turns must  \iv  IkuI,  the  start  w:is  made  with 
strawberries  ami  ni^ipbcrries.  Some  cash 
came  in  the  followinjij  Jtine»  and  then  the 
quarter-acre  of  my  1  beginning  was  increased 
to  an  acre,  and  later  lo  four  or  tive  acres. 
Keeping  in  \new  my  peach  dream,  the  first 


peach  orchard  of  a  few  hundred  trees  was 
now  started,  and  tbc  next  year,  during 
the  fruiting  season,  a  trip  was  made  to 
Delaware  to  study  varieties  and  methods. 
At  that  time,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  was 
not  a  commercial  peach  orchard  north  of 
New  York,  and  the  following  spring,  when 
I  planted  out  an  orchard  of  3.000  trees,  it  was 
the  general  opinion  that  the  attempt  to  grow 
pcaclies  on  a  commercial  scale  as  far  north 
as  central  Connecticut  was  the  craa£>'  scheixie 
of  an  inexperienced  youth,  and  could  only 
result  in  failure. 

Looking  over  the  situation  from  time  to 
time  and  hunting  up  old  fruiting  trees  in 
neighboring  towns,  w^herever  1  could  Hnd 
them,  it  took  but  a  few  years  lo  learn  that 
killing  of  the  fruit  buds  by  the  extreme  cold 
of  winter  was  the  one  great  danger  to  be 
feared.  I  found  that  side-hills  and  hill-tops 
had  a  way  of  sliding  the  frost  off  down  into 
the  lowlands;  and  by  tramping  around  with  a 
thermometer  just  at  daylight  some  of  the 
coldest  winter  mornings,  I  found  tempera- 
tures varying  all  the  way  irom   is°  to  20^ 
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below  zero  on  the  level  and  in  the  valleys, 
while  on  the  hillsides,  not  over  fifty  feet  above 
the  tal>e  would  show  from  8°  to  12''  below, 
and  on  the  hill- tops  of  200  or  300  feet  eleva- 
tion, scarcely  a  mile  away»  the  mercury  wouhl 
register  nearly  zero. 

Here,  then,  was  the  place  for  peaches,  if 
soil  and  other  conditions  were  right.  By 
straining  to  the  utmost  my  slender  resources 
and  depending  upon  the  berry  fields  for  ready 
cash  to  keep  the  venture  going,  I  managed  to 
and  plant  nearly  10.000  trees  in  two 
I  set  about  leasing  what  I  thought 
were  suitable  lands  for  further  flevelnijment 
in  ibe  early  eighties.  One  block  was  on  land 
owned  by  a  widow  ninety-four  years  old,  who 
after  signing  the  lease  with  her  own  hand 
said,  **Now,  I  am  going  to  live  long  enough 
to  see  this  peach  orchard  in  fruit.  How  long 
will  it  take?**  When  she  was  told  that  it 
would  be  four  or  f\ve  years  at  least,  and  possi- 
longer  if  the  winters  were  too  severe,  she 

led,  and  said,  **  Well,  I  will  wait  to  see  one 
otsp,  anyway!**  Six  years  later,  when  the 
first  inoderate  crop  came*  I  took  the  dear  old 
lady,  then  100  years  old,  in  a  low  and  easy 
carriage,  and  drove  among  the  trees.     She 


picked  the  luscious  fruit  with  her  own  hands 
from  the  bending  branches,  and  was  as  happy 
over  it  as  a  young  girl.  On  the  way  home 
she  reminded  me  of  her  promise  to  stay  till  I 
had  one  crop,  and  then  with  a  smile,  and  a 
trace  of  a  twinkle  in  her  bright  little  black 
eyes,  said:  '*Does  this  really  count  for  a  full 
crop,  or  must  I  live  a  year  or  two  longer  to 
fulfil  my  bargain?*'  I  assured  her  that  this 
should  not  count,  and  1  had  the  pleasure  of 
showing  her  two  full  crops  after  that,   and 
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taking  tea  with  her  on  her  104th  birthday; 
and  it  was  not  until  six  months  later  that  she 
left  us. 

After  five  years  of  thorough  culture  the 
trees  had  just  come  to  full  fruiting  age  when 
three  very  severe  winters  in  succession  killed 
all  the  frtiit  buds.  Deeply  in  debt  as  1  was 
and  faced  with  tlie  necessity  of  borrowing 
mt^re  money  to  maintain  the  standard  of 
culture  I  believed  in.  my  frienils  and  w^ell- 
wishers  now  advised  the  abandonment  of  tlie 


good  habits,  enabled  me  to  find  bankers  who 
were  willing  to  loan  money  on  faith  and  energy' 
wOien  there  w^as  no  better  collateral  in  sight. 

A  year  or  so  later,  when  I  had  reason  to 
expect  the  first  paying  crop  of  peaches,  a 
church  society,  wiiose  members  were  largely 
tol>acco  farmers,  asked  for  further  security 
above  the  first  mortgage  they  held  on  all  oia- 
property,  or  else  the  payment  of  the  loan 
These  people  could  not  feel  that  the  church 
money  was  safe  when  an  attempt  was  beingj 
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enterprise,  without  sinking  any  more  money 
in  what  seemed  to  them  a  hopeless  endeavor. 
Anyhow\  they  said,  the  trees  would  live 
awhile  without  culture,  and  it  w^ould  be  time 
enough  to  spend  more  money  on  them  when 
they  showed  some  signs  of  fruiting.  But  with 
my  hand  once  to  the  peach  plow  1  did  hate 
to  turn  back,  and  then,  thinking  how  the  Lord 
hates  a  "quitter,  "  1  began  hustling  to  borrow 
more  money.  It  was  a  hard  struggle,  but  a 
record  of  reasonable  industry,  coupled  with 


made  to  grow  so  uncertain  a  crop  as  peaches, 
on  what  might  otherwise  be  good  tol>acco 
land.  The  church  authorities  gave  us,  how- 
ever, three  months  to  adjust  matters  to  their 
satisfaction. 

An  offset  to  this  had  l)cen  a  visit  to  the 
orciiard  some  few  years  before  by  Stephen  A. 
Hubbard,  then  editor-in-chief  of  the  Hart* 
ford  Couruiti,  Senator  Joseph  R.  Hawley, 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  and  Charles  Hopkins 
Clark,  the  present  editor  of  tlie  f  'onravt.     As 


FIELD  PACKING  AT  THE 

lovers  of  nature,  they  were  at  once  interested 
in  the  new  enterprise,  expressed  great  con- 
fidence in  it,  and  from  that  day  to  this  the 
Coitrant  has  been  an  important  factor  in  en- 
couraging til  is  new  and  import  ant  branch  of 
New  England  agriculture.  Botli  producers 
and  consumers  have  been  greatly  benefited  by 
its  interest,  and  many  a  small  farmer  in  New 
England  owes  his  first  start  in  the  new  agri- 
culture to  its  cheering  and  helpful  words. 

In  that  first  crop  I  was  aiming  for  some 
peaches  better  than  the  markets  had   ever 


seen  before  in  any  considerable  quantity,  and 
1  deliberately  picked  off  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  young  fruit,  greatly  to  the  dis- 
gust of  friends  who  could  not  understand  that 
1  was  thus  insuring  larger  and  finer  fruit. 

As  the  fruit  approached  ripening,  plans  for 
marketing  that  had  been  years  maturing 
in  my  mind  were  licked  into  shape.  It  had 
cost  so  much  money  and  waiting  to  reach  this 
first  crop  that  it  seemed  necessary  to  get 
all  possible  profit  out  of  it.  Determined  to  be 
mv  own  salesman,  I  leased  a  vacant  store  in 
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'by  city  of  Hartford,  and  a  month 
-caches  were  ripe,  hung  out  a  large 
incr  announcing  that  a  big  lot  of  *'  Home- 
3WT1  peaches^  ripened  on  the  tree/*  would 
on  sale  there  after  a  certain  date.  Then  I 
"visited  the  leading  towns  in  Connecticut, 
Ma^4sachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island,  seeking 
out  in  each  town  one  retail  grocer  or  fruit 
dealer,  who  handled  high-grade  goods.  To 
him  I  told  my  little  story  of  soil  and  variety 
flection^  tillage,  pruning,  fertilizing  and 
It  thinning.  I  told  him  how  the  fruit  was 
to  be  gathered  fully  ripe*  day  by  day  as  it 
came  to  maturity,  carefully  assorted  in  three 
sizes,  rejecting  all  unsound  or  imperfect 
specimens,  packing  the  selected  fruit  in  new 
baskets  made  of  the  whitest  wood  obtainable, 
ever\'  basket  to  l^  rounding  full  of  perfect 
fruit  of  same  grade  from  top  to  bottom.  I 
UM  him  there  would  be  a  label  on  every 
1  giving  the  grade,  and  guaranteeing 

L.M.i...w.,;ty  of  packing;  that  1  was  jobbing 
the  fruit  myself;  that  prices  would  probably 
K*  twenty-five  or  fifty  per  cent,  above  the 
market  rates,  but  that  the  fruit  would  be 
worth  it ;  and  that  I  was  prepared  to  give  an 
exclusive  agency  to  the  one  dealer  in  each 
town  who  would  push  the  goods  into  the  best 
family  trade. 

Some  took  these  statements  one  way  and 
some  another  but  to  sum  it  all  up,  it  amounted 


to  about  this:  ''Young  man,  you  tell  a  pretty 
good  story;  you  look  honest,  and  probably 
mean  to  do  as  you  say,  but  we  have  never 
seen  any  peaches  packed  and  handled  that 
way,  and  we  question  whether  it  is  possible 
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for  any  famier  to  do  as  you  say . ' '  A  few  gave 
me  small  orders,  and  others  promised  to  visit 
the  orciiard  ami  salesroom  when  peaches  were 
ripe. 

When  the  crop  began  to  come  in,  hberal 
advertising  in  the  Martford  papers  started 
sales  at  once.  The  few  outside  trial  orders 
gave  such  satisfaction  that  orders  came  pour- 
ing in  faster  than  there  were  peaches  to  sup- 
ply them,  so  that  after  the  first  week  of  the 
season,  the  daily  orders  were  far  in  excess  of 
the  supply,  and  prices  were  advanced  to 
'*what  the  traHrtc  would  bear.'*  It  w^as  all 
cash  trade,  too ! 

With  a  girl  to  book  orders  and  look  after 
the  cash»  one  boy  and  1  w^orked  in  the  store 
every  night  from  six  to  eleven,  taking  the 
fruit  from  the  big  wagons  as  they  came  from 
the  farm,  and  makhig  up  the  out-of-town 
orders.  Up  again  at  four  a.  m.,  we  supplied 
the  Hartford  and  local  trade,  after  which 
came  a  drive  of  eight  miles  out  to  the  fami, 
there  to  spend  the  day  assisting  at  the  harvest 
or  toning  up  the  weak  places  in  the  plan  of 
picking,  assorting  and  packing.  I  soon  found 
that  men,  however  honest,  would  occasionally 
sneak  the  best  peaches  to  the  top  of  the 
baskets,  and  that  w^omen,  with  quicker  eye, 
defter  fingers  and  natural  honesty,  made  the 
best  graders  and  packers. 


A  TEMPT  I  KG  niSPLAV 
At  a  South   Gcar^gia  iair 

Long  days,  hard  work,  and  lots  of 
were    in   that   first   crop;   but    the 


fun  there 
greatest 
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pleuiire  of  it  all  was  signing  what  then 
aeemed  a  big  check  for  $2,100,  that  paid  off 
the  mortgage  on  the  farm,  and  gave  the 
church  people  a  chance  to  re-lend  the  money 
op  a 'Kansas  farm  1,500  miles  away,  where 
tliqr  could  not  see  the  borrower  daily  if  he 
diould  diepart  from  the  orthodox  ways  of  the 
neighborhood  to  branch  off  into  the  heresy 
of  a  new  agriculture. 

'thiat  peach  harvest  rounded  up  nearly 
Sio,oop  profit,  from  a  farm  that  my  neighbors 
thotis^t  three  months  before  was  not  good 
security  for  a  loan  of  $2,000.  All  other  debts 
were  paid,  and  the  entire  surplus  waspromptly 
invested  in  fertilizers  for  the  orchard.  Win- 
ter's frost  destroyed  all  hopes  of  a  crop  the 
next  season,  and  money  had  to  be  borrowed 
to  keep  things  going,  but  only  for  a  little 
while;  for  1889  gave  a  banner  crop  of  superb 
fruit,  which,  marketed  as  before,  gave  net 
profits  from  thirty-five  acres  of  over  824,000. 
Such  a  fruit  harvest  was  a  novel  sight  in  New 
England,  and  dealers,  consumers  and  land- 
owners from  far  and  near  flocked  to  the 
orchard  by  the  hundred  each  day.  Xcw 
England  received  a  stimulus  in  peach  growing, 
resulting  in  the  planting  of  over  200,000  trees 
in  the  season  of  1890.  Continued  planting 
since  shows  at  the  present  time  over  three 
million  trees  in  the  peach  orchards  of  Con- 
necticut, more  than  100,000  in  Rhode  Island, 
300.000  in  Massachusetts  and  not  less  than 
50,000  in  the  Southern  counties  of  Xcw 
Hampshire. 

My  own  planting  has  at  least  kept  pace  with 
the  rest,  so  that  now  50,000  trees  in  Connecti- 
cut alone  represent  the  outgrowth  of  the 
"crazy"  scheme  of  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Rocky  hills  and  semi-abandoned  brush  pas- 
tures have  been  purchased;  woods,  rocks  and 
stumps  have  been  cleared  away  at  an  ex- 
pense often  exceeding  five  and  even  ten  times 
the  cost  of  the  land  itself;  yet  the  new  industry 
has  paid  all  the  bills,  and  left  me  a  cash  re- 
ward far  greater  than  my  limited  education 
and  abilities  would  probably  have  commanded 
in  any  other  business  or  profession. 

The  old  corn-field  is  now  a  part  of  my  farm ; 
peach  trees  by  the  thousand  cover  the  hills, 
and  in  the  peach  harvest,  when  seventy-five 
to  one  hundred  happy  Italians  are  joyfully 
singing  as  they  gather  the  fruit,  I  do  not  feel 
so  lonely  as  I  did  once  on  that  same  old  hill ! 

Since    1896  those  who  followed  me  into 


peach  culture  have  crowded  me  hard  in  the 
markets,  and  with  production  steadily  in- 
creasing and  prices  declining  the  net  returns 
per  bushel  in  1901  were  a  fraction  less  than 
ninety  cents,  against  $3.18  in  1887.  But 
consumers  are  reaping  the  benefits,  and 
everybody  seems  happy. 

Having  once  by  personal  contact  and  asso- 
ciation established  a  name  and  reputation  for 
my  peaches  among  the  most  critical  con- 
sumers, I  have  since  1 889  entrusted  their  dis- 
tribution to  commission  men  in  the  various 
cities.  I  insisted. upon  these  agents  visiting 
the  orchards  several  times  each  year,  so  as  to 
be  in  full  toucli  and  sympathy  with  all  the 
work  of  production  and  prcj)aration  for  mar- 
ket, and  thus  be  in  position  to  place  the  fruit 
intelligently  before  consumers. 

An  electric  car  line  from  Hartford  having 
been  built  along  our  street  in  1895,  with  a 
siding  right  at  the  farm,  I  determined  to  get 
rid  of  the  long  wagon  haul  by  night  to  the 
city;  and  by  special  contract  with  the  railway 
people  three  cars  were  arranged  to  hold  the 
peach  baskets.  These  cars  were  loaded 
through  the  day  and  early  evening.  In  the 
early  morning  a  motor  car  would  haul  the 
loaded  cars  to  the  city,  where,  along  the  busi- 
ness streets,  just  before  the  tracks  were  re- 
cjuircd  for  ])asscngcr  service,  fruit  would  he 
unloaded  and  stacked  up  in  front  of  the  lead- 
ing stores.  My  son,  who  looked  after  the 
loading,  would  also  check  it  out,  and  see  that 
the  empty  cars  were  back  on  the  home  siding 
l.)efore  a  new  day's  work  had  begun  on  the 
fami.  So  far  as  1  can  learn,  this  was  the 
first  fann  in  America  to  make  daily  use  of 
electric  cars  in  transporting  its  products  di- 
rect from  the  fann  to  the  city  markets. 

The  service  has  been  maintained  ever  since; 
fruit  travels  in  better  order  and  at  less  cost 
than  on  wagons.  The  new  style  market 
wagon  has  always  attracted  much  attention. 
In  the  season  of  1901  j)caches  from  the  Hale 
orchard  at  Seymour.  Conn.,  were  transported 
by  electricity  to  Bridgeport,  fifteen  miles 
away,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
electric  car  lines  are  to  be  an  important  factor 
in  the  i)rompt  distribution  of  perishable  farm 
products  all  through  the  thickly  settled  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

In  1890  I  was  glad  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  the  Director  of  the  Eleventh  Census  to  make 
some  special  investigations  of  the  horticul- 
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tural  interests  of  America.  After  traveling 
more  than  50,000  miles  and  visiting  every 
horticultural  section  of  America  my  '*  peach 
fever*'  was  greatly  stimulated,  for  I  had  found 
an  ideal  peach  region  in  Southwestern  Georgia 
on  the  line  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad, 
not  far  from  the  old  Andersonville  prison 
ground. 

Near  Fort  Valley,  in  Houston  County,  is 
a  broad  level  plateau,  elevated  nearly  five 
hundred  feet  above  sea  level,  with  a  rich 
brown  sandy  loam  soil,  underlaid  by  red  clay. 
I  found  old  native  peach  trees  fruiting  nearly 
every  year,  and  the  location  seemed  the  most 
southerly  limit  of  our  country  where  the  best 
strains  of  peaches  can  be  perfected. 

Land  was  cheap,  and  good  Negro  labor 
abundant.  A  few  planters  had  made  quite  a 
start  in  orcharding,  and  I  could  see  that  here 
the  large  and  late  peaches  of  the  North  could 
be  ripened  and  got  into  market  ahead  of 
the  small  and  inferior  early  varieties  of  the 
Middle  States,  About  one  hundred  acres 
was  the  limit  of  my  ambition  and  my  bank 
account,  but  when  I  found  the  best  plantation 
in  all  that  region  was  for  sale  at  a  moderate 
price,  and  that  its  thousand  acres  would  only 
be  sold  in  one  tract,  I  promptly  took  an  op- 
tion on  it,  thinking  I  could  interest  people 
at  the  North,  sell  it  out  in  blocks  and  keep 
for  myself  the  one  hundred  or  so  acres  I 
wanted.  But  no  one  had  faith  in  the  enter- 
prise,  even  though  I  offered  the  land  at  cost. 

On  further  thinking  the  matter  over,  I 
could  see  that  a  large  orchard  could  be 
handled  much  better  and  cheaper  propor- 
tionately than  a  small  one;  so  I  borrowed  the 
money,  bought  the  whole  tract,  and  under- 
took to  organize  a  stock  company  to  equip 
and  run  it.  Failing  at  first  in  this  endeavor, 
1  found  a  horticultural  friend  in  the  West, 
who  wanted  to  try  the  Southern  climate,  and 
who  agreed  to  invest  $20,000,  take  a  one*ha!f 
interest  and  superintend  the  enterprise,  1 
went  ahead  at  once  and  contracted  for  1 25,000 
trees  and  a  carload  of  farm  machinery  and 
supplies.  Just  at  this  time  another  peach 
crop  on  the  Connecticut  farm  furnished  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  Southern  land,  and 
tilings  seemed  to  be  coming  my  way  when  the 
promised  Western  partner,  unable  to  realize 
the  expected  cash,  dropped  out  of  the  enter- 
prise. Trees  and  machinery  had  been  shipped 
and  must  be  paid  for,  while  to  connect  them 


with  the  farm  and  keep  things  going  would 
take  much  money.  I  did  not  want  such  a 
vast  orchard,  but  it  was  too  late  to  turn  back; 
wherefore  I  explained  the  situation  to  my 
banker,  that  it  was  "money  or  bust!"  He 
agreed  to  advance  the  $15,000  necessary  to 
start  the  enterprise,  with  a  caution  not  to 
exceed  the  amount  and  call  for  more. 

Taking  from  the  Connecticut  farm  a  few 
laborers  skilled  in  orchard  work,  I  reached 
Georgia  in  early  November,  1891,  only  to 
find  the  plantation  house  burned.  It  took 
us  three  weeks  to  erect  a  barn,  and  with  the 
mules  on  the  ground  floor,  we  made  our  quar- 
ters in  the  loft,  and  a  jolly  winter  was  spent. 
A  surveyor  was  employed  to  locate  a  central 
avenue  through  the  place,  and  the  whole  was 
plotted  out  in  blocks  506  x  1,000  feet. 

Trees  are  cultivated  more  easily  if  in  proper 
alignment;  so  after  the  field  was  plotted.  I 
set  the  surveyor  running  lines  for  the  rows  of 
trees.  He  had  not  been  working  long,  when 
one  of  the  old  plantation  darkies  came,  hat 
in  hand,  and  said:  **Cap'n,  I  dun  reckon  it 
cost  a  right  smart  o'  money  to  do  it  dat  way. 
Lulu  and  I  can  do  it  a  heap  sight  quicker,  and 
1  reckon  about  as  well  as  dat  ar  man  wid  de 
machine!**  On  inquiry,  1  found  Lulu  was 
his  old  gray  mule,  I  had  my  doubts,  but  at 
his  earnest  pleading  consented  that  he  should 
make  a  trial  way  down  on  a  comer  block, 
where  it  would  not  show  much.  Old  Henry 
cut  three  long  straight  poles  from  the  woods; 
then  some  tufts  of  cotton  were  tied  around 
the  tops  of  the  poles  to  make  them  white  and 
more  easily  seen  at  a  distance.  The  poles 
were  just  the  length  of  the  distance  wanted 
between  the  rows;  so  a  standard  of  measure 
was  always  at  hand.  Placing  one  pole  per- 
fectly upright  on  the  comer  of  a  block,  where 
the  first  row  was  to  stand,  Lulu  was  headed 
for  the  further  end  of  the  field,  keeping  the 
poles  always  in  sight  midway  between  her 
long  upright  ears;  so  that  Henry  had  a 
*" sight"  that  made  his  aim  true.  I  over- 
looked operations  until  the  third  row  was 
finished,  and  then  rushed  off  to  stop  the  sur- 
veyor and  turn  the  whole  job  over  to  Lulu ! 
The  work  was  absolutely  perfect,  and  now 
with  more  than  250,000  trees  in  what  I  am 
often  told  is  the  best  arranged  orchard  in 
America,  I  give  due  credit  to  the  darkey  and 
the  mule  for  the  orderly  way  in  which  the 
trees  are  planted. 
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The  trees  to  be  planted  were  small,  and 
when  the  rows  were  all  lined  out,  instead  of 
following  the  usual  custom  of  digging  a  deep 
hole  two  or  more  feet  in  diameter,  placing  the 
trees  in  position  and  filling  in  about  the  roots 
with  earth,  I  sheared  the  roots  so  close  that 
one  thrust  of  a  spade  into  the  mellow  cotton 
land  made  an  opening  large  enough  to  receive 
them  and  a  little  tramping  set  them  firmly  in 
place.  I  planted  the  first  trees  with  my  own 
hands,  and  this  novel  plan  of  not  digging  any 
holes  made  it  the  cheapest  job  of  planting  on 
record. 

While  planting  was  going  on,  carpenters 
were  building  a  house;  and  the  middle  of 
March  we  were  able  to  move  out  of  the 
bam. 

It  would  be  four  years  at  least  before  we 
could  hope  for  any  income  from  the  orchard, 
and  necessary  expenses  could  not  be  less  than 
$10,000  a  year;  wherefore  I  set  about  making 
side  crops  to  earn  a  part  of  this.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  Western  nurseryman,  between 
four  and  five  million  plum  cuttings  were  put 
out  to  grow  "stocks"  to  sell  other  nursery- 
men to  propagate  upon,  in  place  of  the 
"stocks"  they  were  annually  importing  from 
France. 

Not  having  been  able  through  the  winter  to 
secure  a  partner  or  hire  an  experienced  horti- 
culturist as  superintendent,  I  returned  North 
in  the  spring,  leaving  a  bright  young  man 
from  the  Connecticut  farm  in  charge.  I  was 
able  to  report  to  the  bank  that  the  start  had 
been  made  with  some  $3,000  less  than  the 
estimated  cost. 

For  a  com  crop,  against  the  advice  of 
neighboring  planters  I  broke  up  deeply  with 
modem  steel  plows  a  field  of  eighty  acres 
that  had  long  been  abandoned  because  so 
infested  with  **nut  grass"  that  prevalent 
methods  of  cultxu^  in  the  South  could  not  keep 
ahead  of  it.  The  corn-field  was  planted  in 
check  rows,  so  as  to  be  worked  by  teams  in 
every  direction,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  best 
implements  of  culture,  and  "keeping  ever- 
lastingly at  it,"  a  wondrous  growth  of  com 
was  secured,  coming  to  be  a  show  field,  vis- 
ited daily  by  planters  from  far  and  near. 

In  the  fall  we  had  over  3,500  bushels  of 
com  to  sell  at  seventy-five  cents  per  bushel  to 
the  six-cent  cotton  farmers,  who  could  not 
quite  understand  how  the  thing  was  done. 

The  sale  of  nursery  stock  in  addition  swelled 


the  farm  income  that  first  year  to  nearly 
$8,000. 

The  winter  following  a  stock  company  was 
organized,  but  only  two  outsiders  could  be 
induced  to  come  in — one  a  merchant  and  the 
other  a  farmer.  By  taking  my  children's 
savings  and  those  of  all  near  relatives  who  had 
any  money,  enough  capital  was  realized, 
supplemented  with  annual  sales  of  nursery 
stock,  to  keep  up  operations  for  four  years, 
when  our  first  peaches  were  ready  for  the 
harvest.  The  erection  of  a  huge  packing 
shed  for  present  and  future  needs,  the  pur- 
chase of  more  mules  and  wagons  for  trans- 
portation between  packing  house  and  railroad 
station  three  miles  away,  were  the  local  prepa- 
rations for  the  harvest. 

Then,  through  commission  men  who  had 
handled  the  Connecticut  crops  and  knew 
my  orchard  methods,  circular  letters  were 
sent  out  by  the  thousand  to  retailers  and  con- 
stmiers  of  fancy  fruit,  telling  them  that  two 
months  ahead  of  the  usual  season  we  were  to 
have  large  and  luscious  peaches  in  abundance. 
Advertisements  in  Southern  papers  brought 
in  educated  young  men  and  women  from 
Georgia  and  adjoining  States  to  assist  in  the 
harvest  and  marketing.  The  new  and  fasci- 
nating industry  had  an  attraction  for  these 
young  people,  most  of  whom  had  never  worked 
for  wages  before.  Hundreds  of  extra  Ne- 
groes were  also  called  in,  and  all  camped  on 
the  place  in  their  own  covered  wagons,  tents 
and  newly  constructed  barracks. 

Families  from  Florida  who  owned  small 
places,  in  the  idle  season  of  midsummer  made 
the  trip  of  three  hundred  miles  in  covered 
wagons,  camping  along  the  way.  And  now 
as  the  orchard  has  increased,  there  annually 
come  to  us  from  the  truck  and  fruit  farms 
of  Florida,  fifty  to  seventy-five  people,  who 
count  as  their  only  summer  outing  the  two 
months  spent  in  the  Georgia  peach  harvest. 
A  hotel  or  lodging  house  on  the  place  now 
accommodates  a  little  over  two  hundred, 
room  and  bed  being  free  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  conform  to  the  simple  rules  of 
decency  and  good  order.  Meals  are  furnished 
at  cost,  which  is  about  twelve  cents,  for  an 
abundance  of  wholesome  food  in  variety,  and 
yet  a  majority  of  white  people  always  prefer 
to  bring  their  own  cooks  and  provisions  from 
home  and  rig  up  a  little  camp,  while  others 
form  clubs,  buy  their  provisions  from  ihe 
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commissary  on  the  place,  and  hire  some  old 
Atmty  to  cook  for  them  at  her  cabin  at  twenty- 
five  cents  a  week  for  each  person  and  **  de 
chillen  take  the  leavins.  **  Two  Negroes 
board  one  hundred  or  more  of  their  own  race ; 
others  club  and  cook  together  about  their 
camp-fire,  while  many  buy  from  the  commis- 
sar\'  what  they  eat  from  meal  to  meal.  Of 
the  more  than  seven  hundred  people  on  the 
place  in  the  fruit  season,  all  must  be  fed  on 
the  spot,  and  as  a  majority  of  them  arrive 
without  funds,  rations  must  be  advanced 
until  pay  day  comes  around. 

With  the  blacks,  constant  care  must  be 
maintained  to  keep  them  from  eating  up  their 
wages  before  they  are  earned.  The  boys  and 
girls  resort  to  all  sorts  of  tricks  to  get  double 
rations;  George  Washington  Jones,  after 
loading  up  as  heavily  as  the  office  will  allow, 
turns  up  later  as  '* Wellington  Smith*'  and 
gets  another  order,  while  Smith  is  away  in 
the  field  at  work  ! 

The  blacks  dislike  to  work  after  noon  on 
Saturday,  and  we  have  learned  to  adjust 
the  year*s  work  to  this  plan.  In  the  fruit 
season,  however,  as  it  is  necessary  to  crowd 
the  work  at  all  times,  no  one  is  hired  who  will 
not  freely  agree  to  work  all  day  Saturday  if 
wanted ;  and  yet  on  Friday  evening  or  Satur- 
day morning  three  hundred  and  fifty  out  of 
the  four  hundred  darkies  come  up  with  some 
apparently  good  excuse  to  be  let  off  for  the 
afternoon.  Sick  wives,  mothers,  fathers, 
children,  brothers  and  sisters  dead  or  dying, 
are  the  usual  Saturday  morning  troubles ! 
Letters  and  sometimes  telegrams  are  brought 
in  as  evidence,  and  great  tact  and  patience  are 
required  to  select  the  one  true  stor\*  from  the 
ninety  and  nine  that  have  gone  astray.  1 
must  confess  that  they  are  too  smart  for  me, 
and  I  would  often  get  fooled  if  my  assistants 
were  not  more  shrewd  in  detecting  the  shams. 

One  Saturday  in  July  I  came  upon  a  boy 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  crying  as  though  his  heart 
would  break.  In  reply  to  my  inquiry,  1  was 
told  '*  Mother  is  dead,  and  I  want  to  go  home  V* 
Of  course  I  said  to  him,  *'  Well,  go  and  see  the 
superintendent  and  he  will  give  you  an  order 
on  the  office. "  The  boy  moaned,  *'  I  dun 
see  him,  and  he  won*t  let  me  off  till  bell  time.  *' 
This  seemed  hard»  when  one  boy's  work 
would  count  for  so  little  among  seven  hun- 
dred; so  I  took  him  in  the  buggy  and  hurried 
back  to  the  office,  giving  an  order  that  he  be 


paid  of!  and  let  go  at  once ;  but  I  was  politely 
told  that  **the  superintendent's  orders  are 
that  no  one  is  to  be  paid  till  night. "  After 
I  had  insisted  in  rather  strong  language  that 
I  might  possibly  be  a  bigger  man  than  even 
the  superintendent*  the  lady  assistant  began 
a  series  of  sharp  questions,  finally  bringing 
out  the  date  of  '* mother's"  death  as  "de  26th 
ob  last  Feb'ry!"  I  sneaked  off.  realizing 
tliat  there  were  some  phases  of  the  peach 
business  I  had  better  not  meddle  with. 

Bridal  couples,  both  black  and  white; 
ministers,  lawyers,  editors,  artists,  doctors; 
magazine  writers,  students,  school  teachers 
and  college  professors;  bright  tramps  who 
have  been  the  world  over;  young  people  from 
the  best  plantation  homes  of  the  South; 
*■  Georgia  crackers"  and  blacks  of  all  degrees, 
make  up  the  forces  of  the  farm  in  fruit  season. 
The  first  crop  of  Georgia  peaches  was  mar- 
keted in  1895  so  successfully  that  the  orchard 
was  promptly  enlarged,  until  now  more 
than  225,000  peach  and  40,000  plum  trees 
can  be  seen  from  the  outlook  on  top  of  the 
central  packing  shed,  and  it  is  a  drive  of 
nearly  thirty  miles  to  cover  all  the  avenues 
in  the  orchard.  A  railroad  track  runs  di- 
rectly to  the  packing  house.  An  evapora- 
tor capable  of  working  up  six  hundred  bushels 
of  peaches  a  day  utilizes  any  fruit  not  fit  for 
shipment.  Nursery  trees  by  the  hundred 
thousand,  com  to  feed  the  darkies  and  mules 
on  the  place,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  acres  of  fancy  canteloupes  are. 
the  annual  productions.  I 

From  the  Saturday  before  Christmas  to 
the  Monday  after  New  Year  s  is  holiday  time, 
after  which  the  year's  work  begins.  The 
trees  are  pruned  to  make  them  low  headed» 
so  that  the  fruit  may  be  harv^ested  without 
use  of  step-ladders,  and  tlie  resulting  broad 
open  top  lets  in  sunlight  and  air,  to  add  color 
and  quahty  to  the  fruit.  Then  comes  the 
spraying,  for  we  do  all  that  science  and  prac- 
tice can  suggest  to  check  the  ravages  of  in- 
sects and  fungous  pests,  to  the  end  that  every 
specimen  of  fruit  may  be  the  best  and  most 
beautiful  of  its  kind.  ■ 

Gang  plows,  revolving  harrows  and  other 
implements  of  orchard  culture,  in  connection 
with  the  best  obtainable  fertilizers,  keep  the 
more  than  2,000  acres  of  orchard  land  soft, 
clean  and  mellow  until  the  approach  of  the 
harvest  season,  when  it  is  all  seeded  with 
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invaluable  "cow  peas,"  which  shade  the 
ground  through  the  heat  of  late  summer  and 
early  fall  while  at  the  same  time  gathering 
the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  to  enrich  the  land 
for  future  crops. 

As  soon  as  danger  of  spring  frosts  is  over 
and  the  fruit  is  well  "set,"  so  that  a  crop  is 
assured,  material  for  crates  and  baskets  is 
brought  in  by  carloads  in  "shooks,  *'  and  we 
begin  to  take  on  extra  help,  who  are  put  at 
work  making  up  crates,  pasting  labels  on 
both  baskets  and  crates,  and  storing  them 
away  ready  for  the  quickest  use  in  harvest 
season.  "Thinning  out"  the  little  green 
peaches,  which  helped  to  the  first  great  suc- 
cess in  Connecticut,  is  carefully  practised  in 
the  Georgia  orchards.  Three  hundred  large 
perfect  peaches  from  one  tree  will  weigh 
more  pounds,  fill  more  crates  and  sell  for  more 
money  than  would  a  thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred  peaches  from  the  same  tree  over- 
crowded, and  the  quality  is  far  superior. 

After  the  thinning  season,  crate-making  is 
continued,  wagons  are  fixed,  barracks  and 
camps  put  in  order,  and  everything  braced 
up  for  the  coming  rush.  A  trip  is  made  all 
through  the  consuming  territory  at  the 
North;  commission  men  and  leading  retailers 
are  told  fully  and  freely  of  crop  prospects, 
visits  are  made  to  general  freight  agents  and 
officers  of  the  leading  railroads,  and  a  per- 
sonal interest  awakened  that  is  beneficial  to  all 
concerned. 

As  soon  as  the  peaches  begin  to  ripen,  the 
most  experienced  pickers  are  placed  in  charge 
of  gangs  of  ten  to  fifteen,  which  are  later  in- 
creased to  forty  or  fifty.  Every  picker  has 
his  number  stencilled  on  a  little  canvas  sack, 
in  which  are  tickets  of  corresponding  num- 
bers, one  of  which  is  dropped  in  the  bottom  of 
each  basket.  All  pickers  are  taught  to 
recognize  a  matured  peach  at  sight,  and  they 
are  only  touched  by  hand  when  ready  to  be 
picked. 

Careful  inspection  of  the  fruit  in  each  bas- 
ket as  the  harvest  proceeds  tones  up  the 
quality  of  the  pickers'  work.  Wagons  with 
hundreds  of  extra  baskets  are  always  at  hand, 
including  two  or  more  boys  with  each  gang 
to  "tote"  baskets,  so  that  the  harvesters  may 
lose  no  time  looking  for  "empties."  Low- 
down  spring-wagons,  drawn  by  small  mules, 
creep  in  and  out  among  the  trees  and  haul 
the  fruit   to  the  main  avenues,  where  the 


baskets  are  loaded  on  large  floats  on  their  way 
to  the  great  central  packing  house. 

White  labor  is  used  entirely  in  the  packing 
house,  and  at  two  long  tables  running  the  full 
length  of  the  great  building  stand  the  men 
and  women  who,  under  careful  instruction, 
take  the  fruit  from  the  field  baskets  and  as- 
sort it  into  three  sizes,  placing  in  canvas  trays 
in  front  of  them.  All  inferior  or  over-ripe 
specimens  are  set  aside  for  the  evaporator.  If 
any  baskets  show  a  lack  of  skill  or  care  in 
picking,  the  ticket  in  the  bottom  tells  where 
to  look  for  the  trouble.  Notice  is  given  to 
the  inspector  and  from  him  to  a  field  foreman, 
who  gallops  away  on  horseback  to  brace  up 
the  weak  brother.  The  sorters  save  all  the 
tickets  found  in  the  bottoms  of  baskets,  and 
each  is  given  due  credit  for  tickets  turned  in. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  sorting  table 
stand  the  packers,  who  take  the  peaches  from 
the  trays  and  carefully  pack  the  six  baskets  in 
each  crate  solidly  full.  Each  grade  requires 
a  particular  style  of  pack  to  get  all  the  baskets 
rounding  and  full  every  time.  Several  ex- 
pert instructors  in  packing  work  up  and  down 
the  Hne  constantly,  watching  the  work,  and 
when  a  package  is  complete  the  packer's 
number  is  put  on  the  crate  label  and  on  a 
ticket  on  top.  A  helper  supplies  a  new  crate 
and  takes  the  full  one  to  the  nailing  table, 
where  it  passes  final  inspection,  and  if  not 
perfect  in  every  way  is  sent  back  for  re-pack- 
ing. Every  hour  through  the  day  the  tickets 
are  taken  to  the  office,  and  a  record  made  of 
all  picking,  sorting  and  packing,  so  that  at  all 
times  the  superintendent  and  myself  can 
know  just  how  things  are  moving,  and  what 
each  individual  is  doing. 

As  soon  as  covers  are  nailed  on  the  crates, 
they  are  rushed  into  the  refrigerator  car  wait- 
ing alongside,  and  the  five  hundred  and  sixty 
or  more  crates  that  go  in  a  car  are  so  spaced 
that  there  is  a  circulation  of  cold  air  about 
each  one  at  all  times  in  transit.  These  cars 
are  "iced  up"  twelve  to  twenty- four  hours 
before  loading  begins.  The  warm  fruit  starts 
the  ice  to  melting  fast,  and  in  a  few  hours, 
when  the  fruit  is  cooled,  from  two  to  three 
tons  more  of  ice  are  required  to  fill  the  bunk- 
ers. In  the  fifty  hours  running  time  to  New 
York,  the  cars  are  re-iced  three  times,  and 
those  going  to  New  England  points  once 
again  at  Jersey  City. 

Bad  weather  in  harvesting,  a  neglect  to 
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re-ice  a  car  in  transit,  arrival  at  unseasonable 
hours,  bad  weather  or  an  over-crowded  mar- 
ket on  the  day  of  sale — any  one  of  these — 
may  cause  the  fruit  to  sell  far  below  actual 
cost  of  putting  up  and  delivering,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  cost  of  production. 

We  have  loaded  as  many  as  thirteen  cars 
in  a  single  day,  and  ten  a  day  for  eight  days 
in  succession.  There  are  about  thirty  peaches 
to  the  average  basket,  six  baskets  to  a  crate, 
five  hundred  and  sixty  crates  to  a  car,  making 
for  a  day  producing  ten  carloads  practically 
1,000,000  peaches,  each  of  which  is  handled 
three  times  in  the  operation  of  picking,  sort- 
ing and  packing;  a  total  of  3,000,000  hand 
operations  each  day,  besides  all  the  other 
work  incidental  to   such    extended   packing. 

The  packing  shed  is  a  cool  airy  place, 
comfortable  at  all  times  in  the  hottest  weather, 
yet  the  days  are  long  and  busy,  and  noting 
that  the  workers  were  tired  and  languid  by 
night,  four  years  ago  I  tried  a  plan  of  resting 
them  with  music.  A  good  string  band  of 
six  pieces  was  hired  to  play  each  afternoon 
from  two  o'clock  until  dark,  or  until  all  work 
was  finished.  There  was  soft,  quiet  music 
for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  quick  lively  airs 
until  the  finish — music  all  the  time  I 

It  was  a  rested,  happy  crowd  that  left  the 
shed  every  night  after  that,  and  I  felt  well 
repaid  for  the  expense,  while  in  two  or  three 
days  we  noted  an  increased  output  of 
about  thirty  per  cent,  in  the  afternoons — 
enough  to  pay  for  the  music  and  leave  a  profit 
besides. 

Now,  therefore,  the  music  is  counted  each 
season  as  one  of  the  necessities  of  a  profitable 
business.  Among  the  blacks  in  the  field  we 
aim  to  have  one  or  more  good  singers  with 
each  picking  gang;  singing,  laughter  and 
shouting  is  encouraged,  for  with  these  every- 
body is  better  natured  and  more  work  is  ac- 
complished with  less  fatigue. 

In  the  middle  of  February,  1899,  after 
weeks  of  wanii  spring  weather  and  with  the 
orchard  in  full  bloom,  the  great  cold  wave 
that  swept  all  over  America  caused  the  tem- 
perature to  drop  in  two  days  from  80°  above 
to  4°  below  zero.  All  hands  were  mourning 
the  loss  of  the  fruit  crop,  but  worse  than  that, 
all  trees  over  four  years  old  were  found  to 
be  so  frozen  in  the  trunks  that  only  on  one 
side  was  there  vigorous  life,  and  not  enough 
of  this  to  sustain  the  entire  tops.     Telegraph- 


ing to  Philadelphia  and  New  York  for  extra 
saws  and  pruning  shears,  in  two  days  I  had 
sixty  men  cutting  off  the  entire  tops  from 
over  100,000  of  the  older  trees,  thus  giving 
the  almost  ruined  trunks,  an  opportun- 
ity to  strengthen  themselves,  and  later,  to 
grow  on  only  such  new  heads  as  their  limited 
sap  capacity  could  sustain.  When  the  behead- 
ing was  well  started  and  I  was  around  among 
the  various  gangs  of  workers,  one  of  the  old  or- 
iginal darkies,  who  as  an  old-time  slave  had 
never  quit  the  plantation,  stopped  me  and 
said:  **Cap*n,  dis  yer  freeze  is  a  heap  wuss 
than  jes*  losing  de  fruit  crop.  If  de  tops  all 
got  to  go  Uke  dis,  'twill  be  a  good  many  years 
afore  you  dun  get  fruit  ag'in.  I  was  here 
when  you  fust  planted  dem  little  sticks  in  de 
ground,  an*  every  Saturday  I  dun  see  dat 
money  comin*  out  dat  office  winder.  De 
Lawd  knows  where  you  dtm  get  it  all,  but  it 
dun  keep  a  comin*  jes*  de  same.  Now  it's 
gwine  ter  be  a  long  time  afore  you  gets  any 
more  from  de  fruit,  and  I's  been  talkin* 
to  de  boys,  and  we  jes*  wants  you  to  cut 
down  our  pay  one-half,  and  we*ll  stay  right 
along  and  work  till  de  trees  come  bcarin' 
ag*in!*' 

There  were  tears  in  my  eyes  for  I  was 
touched  by  such  loyalty,  and  I  told  the  old 
man  that  wages  should  never  be  lowered 
to  such  willing  workers.  Somehow  I  knew, 
that  those  trees  were  going  to  live  and  hustle 
on  some  new  heads  quicker  than  any  trees 
ever  did  before. 

Very  frequent  and  intensive  culture  was 
given  these  poor  wrecks  of  trees  all  summer 
long.  Less  than  five  per  cent,  of  them  failed 
to  grow,  and  by  fall  new  strong  tops  had 
been  grown.  The  following  year  the  largest 
and  finest  fruit  I  ever  marketed  came  from 
these  resurrected  trees ! 

After  the  harvest  season  the  temporary  help 
scatter  to  their  homes,  or  to  new  fields  of 
labor;  the  regular  hands  have  a  little  picnick- 
ing and  then  go  to  near-by  cotton  fields  to  as- 
sist in  the  picking.  Before  the  last  of  the  Geor- 
gia peaches  are  sold,  we  are  fully  supplying 
our  markets  with  the  Connecticut-grown  fruit 
and  the  season  that  began  late  in  May  or  early 
in  June  on  the  Georgia  farm  does  not  end  until 
near  the  middle  of  October.  The  annual 
product  from  both  orchards  is  now  more  than 
100,000  bushels,  with  promise  of  being  much 
greater  in  the  near  future. 
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MEAT  is  high  in  New  York.  It  is  high 
in  Denver.  So  it  is  in  St.  Paul  and 
Galveston  and  all  intermediate 
points  throughout  the  country. 

Why? 

The  great  newspapers  say  it  is  because  of 
the  Beef  Trust.  Millions  who  read  the  great 
newspapers  and  believe  all  they  print  accept 
it  without  question  and  frame  their  curses 
accordingly.  But  out  in  the  Middle- West. 
in  a  section  one  thousand  miles  long  and  six 
hundred  miles  wide, — resembling  in  form 
the  print  of  an  Indian's  moccasin, — where 
last  summer  the  shriveling  breath  of  drouth 
and  famine  streamed  up  out  of  the  Southwest 
for  three  months,  the  people  know  better. 
They  know  it  is  the  capricious  balance  of 
supply  and  demand,  with  more  hungry 
stomachs  at  the  demand  end  than  fat  steers 
at  the  other. 

There  may  be  a  Beef  Trust.  It  may  have 
been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  making 
and  maintaining  unnatural  prices.  But  the 
present  high  price  of  meat  is  due  to  conditions 
entirely  beyond  himian  control.  A  careful 
and  unprejudiced  inquiry  into  conditions  in 
the  heart  of  the  beef-producing  portion  of 
the  United  States  made  this  fact  plain. 

The  high  price  of  beef  is  due  to  two  causes. 
First,  the  scarcity  of  feed  in  that  section 
which  furnishes  fat  cattle  for  the  market  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  spring  months  and, 
second,  to  the  increased  consumption  at  home 
and  the  ever-growing  export  trade  as  opposed 
to  the  limited  expansion  of  the  live  stock 
industry. 

The  scarcity  of  feed  in  the  section  indicated 
is  due  to  the  drouth  of  last  summer  which 
cut  the  com,  hay  and  cotton  crops  to  less 
than  one-half  the  regular  yield.  This  drouth, 
the  most  severe  ever  experienced  in  the  large 
area  covered,  extended  from  the  Rio  Grande 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  and  cut  a  swath 


six  hundred  miles  wide  almost  to  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  devastated  country  included 
the  greater  portion  of  Texas,  Oklahoma  and 
Indian  Territories,  Missouri  and  Kansas  and 
parts  of  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Ne- 
braska. 

This  is  the  country  that  has  for  a  score  of 
years  been  looked  to  by  the  packers  for  fat 
cattle  between  the  end  and  the  beginning  of 
the  grass  fattened  season,  or  from  October  to 
June.  It  is  the  greatest  feeding  section  of 
the  United  States  and  into  it  during  the  sum- 
mer months  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lean 
cattle,  shipped  to  the  big  markets  from  the 
ranges  of  the  West,  Southwest  and  North- 
west are  sent  to  be  put  into  condition  for 
killing.  The  big  feeders  of  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Texas  and  the  Indian  and  Oklahoma  Terri- 
tories, who  own  millions  of  acres  of  com  and 
cotton  lands,  buy  the  thin  steers,  feed  them 
on  the  cereal  products  of  this  land  and  in  the 
winter  or  early  spring  realize  good  returns 
when  the  animals  are  sold  to  the  packers  at 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  or  Chicago.  For  the 
past  four  months  these  cattle  should  have 
been  coming  to  the  market.  Some  indeed, 
have  been  coming,  but  fewer  than  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  ordinary  supply.  Consequently 
beef  cattle  are  scarce. 

Between  April  i8  and  July  26,  1901,  less 
than  half  an  inch  of  rain  fell  in  this  immense 
territory.  Corn  was  stunted  and  burned 
and,  in  that  section  where  a  late  light  rain 
caused  it  to  tassel,  hot  winds  immediately  fol- 
lowed and  blasted  it.  By  July  20th  hay  was 
selling  on  the  Kansas  City  market  at  $20  a 
ton,  the  highest  price  since  the  Civil  War. 
Streams  ran  dry,  wells  and  springs  failed  and 
pastures  burned  at  the  touch  of  a  match  as  in 
the  late  autumn.  Cattle  began  to  die  from 
lack  of  water  and  panic  seized  the  farmers 
and  cattle  growers.  Men  who,  for  years  past, 
had  sought  the  markets  at  that  season  for 
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the  purpose  of  buying  feeders  to  be  fattened 
on  their  corn  and  cotton  seed  oil  cake,  made 
timid,  apprehensive  and  unreasoning  as  their 
herds,  hurriedly  loaded  their  stock  and 
shipped  to  the  nearest  market*  For  three 
weeks  thousands  of  lean  cattle  came  to  the 
Kansas  City  stock  yards,  train-load  following 
train-load,  until  the  yards  could  scarcely 
accommodate  them  all.  Few  were  in  condi- 
tion for  killing  and,  instead  of  buying  feeders, 
the  farmers  and  stockmen  of  the  Southwest 
had  feeders  to  sell  and  no  buyers  were  in 
sight. 

The  market  was  demoralized.  Prices  on 
feeders  dropped  as  low  as  $9.00  a  head. 
Still  long  trains  toiled  northward  from  the 
loading  stations  in  the  South  and  Southwest. 
Kansas  City  was  the  nearest  market  and  at 
Kansas  City  the  cattle  were  unloaded,  thou- 
sands of  them  to  stand  for  days  together  with- 
out a  buyer;  eating  $20  a  ton  hay  and  losing 
weight  with  ever}^  hour. 

Live  stock  commission  men  became  fright- 
ened and  securities  represented  by  live  stock 
became  uncertain.  Cattle  paper  threatened 
to  become  as  worthless  as  Confederate  bills. 

In  the  meantime  the  great  beef  country' 
for  a  thousand  miles  south  of  Kansas  City 
was  being  stripped  of  unripe  cattle.  Traders 
on  the  Kansas  City  market  said  it  meant  a 
shortage  of  beef  cattle  the  following  winter 
and  spring.  Some  predicted  prices  by  the 
following  February  would  go  as  high  as  $8.00  a 
hundredweight.  This  was  exaggeration  ap- 
parently, but  it  was  justified  by  conditions. 
While  the  high  prices  came  somewhat  later 
than  the  traders  predicted,  and  fell  short,  they 
reached  in  April  (of  the  present  year)  the 
highest  mark  since  1882.  The  top  price  for 
beef  cattle  during  that  month  in  the  Kansas 
City  stock  yards  was  $7.25  a  himdred. 

While  the  panic  caused  by  the  drouth  was 
at  its  height  packers  said  the  emptying  of 
the  Southern  and  Middle  Western  sections 
of  cattle  would  result  in  a  shortage  in  the 
spring,  which  would  be  the  cause  of  slack  work 
in  the  packing  houses  and  high  prices  for 
meat.  There  was  nothing,  however,  for  the 
farmers  and  cattle  raisers  in  the  drouth 
parched  country  to  do  but  sell.  There  was  no 
feed  in  sight  for  future  use  and  no  water  for 
immediate  needs;  so  they  hurried  their  thirst 
plagued  stock  to  market.  For  many  days 
a  serious  problem   confronted  the  shippers 


with  stock  jammed  into  every  pen  in  the 
Kansas  City  yards.  Few  buyers  were  on 
hand  from  the  parts  of  Iowa,  Nebraska  and 
Illinois  not  affected  by  the  dry  weather,  but 
they  did  not  relieve  the  congested  condition. 
When  the  situation  had  grown  almost  des- 
perate, the  bars  of  the  Northwest  were  thrown 
down  and  buyers  from  Montana,  Wyoming, 
the  Dakotas  and  Colorado  came  in.  They 
selected  the  young  animals  and  shipped 
above  250.000  of  them  into  their  country,  _ 
where  there  was  plenty  of  grass  and  feed.  ■ 

Other  buyers,  men  who  owned  well  watered 
ranches  in  the  South,  having  held  back  until 
the  market  was  forced  down,  bought  the  re- 
mainder of  the  cattle  and  shipped  them  back 
to  the  country  from  which  they  came.  These 
men,  experienced  feeders,  saw  that  ultimate 
returns  would  justify  them  in  feeding  the 
cattle  on  sixty  cents  a  bushel  com  and  $24 
a  ton  cotton  seed  oil  cake.  They  had  been 
through  less  serious  panics  before.  So  about 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  shipped  from  the 
South  and  Southwest  were  sent  back.  They 
constitute  the  available  beef  supply  of  the 
present.     It  can  last  but  a  short  time.  ■ 

The  cattle  shipped  into  the  Northwest  wiU  ^ 
be  held  two  years,  for  the  greater  part,  as  they 
cannot  be  matured  and  made  heavy  enough 
to  pay  a  profit  in  shorter  time.  The  older 
animals,  together  with  the  regular  supply 
from  this  territory,  will  begin  to  reach  the 
markets  in  July. 

The  tension  of  the  beef  market  may  be  re- 
lieved somewhat,  however,  during  this  month, 
when  the  grass-fattened  cattle  will  commence 
coming  in  from  the  West  and  Southwest. 
The  ordinary  supply  may  be  looked  for  from 
this  region,  which  may  be  said  to  begin  150  - 
miles  west  of  Kansas  City  and  to  extend  west-  I 
ward  into  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
It  reaches  from  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  south 
to  the  British  possessions  on  the  north  and 
furnishes  cattle  from  June  until  the  latter  part 
of  September,  the  line  of  the  productive  terri- 
tory^ molding  northward  about  500  miles  a 
month. 

While  the  grass  cotmtry  is  furnishing  the 
beef  cattle  during  the  summer  months,  with 
good  com  and  cotton  crops  in  the  Middle  West 
and  South  and  Southwest,  that  big  strip  of 
country  will  recover  from  the  drouth  of  last 
year  and  will  be  prepared  to  supply  fat  cattle 
when  the  grass-fed  quota  is  exhausted.     Thus, 
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by  next  November,  in  case  there  is  not  an- 
other serious  drouth,  the  beef  market  will 
have  settled  back  upon  something  like  the 
ordinary  basis.  Without  heavy  crops  in  the 
com  belt,  however,  conditions  cannot  change 
greatly.  Farmers,  who  are  the  cattle  feeders, 
in  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma  and  Indian 
Territories,  are  timid,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  paying  sixty  cents  a  bushel 
for  coni  shipped  from  Iowa  and  Illinois, 
something  unheard  of  before.  And  this  in  a 
coimtry  where  the  farmers,  three  years 
ago.  found  it  cheaper  to  bum  corn  than  buy 
coal. 

It  is  questionable  whether,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  beef  will  ever  be  as 
cheap  in  the  United  States  again  as  it  was 
five  years  ago.  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  price  of  live 
cattle  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
dressed  meat.  This  opens  the  second  propo- 
sition bearing  on  high-priced  beef — the  in- 
creased consumption  at  home  and  the  growing 
export  trade,  against  the  comparative  stand- 
still of  the  live  stock  industry. 

There  are  fewer  cattle  in  the  United  States 
today,  in  relation  to  the  population  of  the 
country,  than  ten  years  ago.  This  notwith- 
standing the  Govemment  animal  census  of 
1900  which  apparently  proves  the  contrary. 
Cattle  growers  explain  the  animal  census 
figures  by  saying  they  look  big  because  it  is 
the  first  correct  census  ever  taken.  The 
live  stock  census  of  other  years  was  always 
made  up  from  the  assessors*  books  of  the  dif- 
ferent States  and  Territories.  That  of  1900 
was  taken  directly  from  the  owners  of  cattle 
and  the  Govemment  officials  pledged  them- 
selves to  withhold  the  figures  from  county 
and  State  officials.  Consequently,  as  a  man 
was  not  numbering  his  herd  for  the  purpose 
of  having  it  taxed,  he  could  afford  to  tell  the 
tmth. 

The  receipts  of  cattle  at  five  Western  mar- 
kets for  the  ten  years  ending  1891,  were  6,- 
500,000.  For  the  ten  years  ending  1901, 
7,166,856,  or  a  gain  of  666,856.  Compare 
this  slight  increase  to  the  gain  in  the  country's 
population  in  a  corresponding  length  of  time 
and  add  to  it  an  increase  of  twenty-five  per 
cent,  in  the  export  trade,  and  you  have  the 
primary  cause  of  high-priced  beef.  Unless 
the  cattle  raising  industry  shall  increase  to 
meet   the    ever  growing   demand,    the   un- 


changing  law  goveming  all    commerce  will 
continue  to  assert  itself. 

Cattle  are  not  coming  in  at  the  rate  they 
did  a  year  ago  at  the  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago  and  Omaha  stock  yards.  At  Kansas 
City  alone  the  shortage  amounts  to  almost 
one  thousand  head  daily.  This  is  not  alone 
true  of  cattle,  but  of  hogs  and  sheep.  The 
receipts  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  at  Kansas 
City  for  the  first  eighteen  days  of  April  for 
four  vears  were: 


April,  1902 

"  IQOl 

"       1000 
"      1899 


Cattle 
66,300 
81.400 
83,500 
66.800 


Hoes 

95.300 

176.600 

161,300 

141,900 


Shbbp 

JS.xoo 
77.SOO 
33.SOO 
66,300 


It  is  a  question  of  the  demand  out- weighing 
the  supply.  A  Beef  Tmst  could  not  limit 
the  output  of  beef  if  fat  cattle  were  plentiful 
and  cheap.  If  it  were  possible  to  buy  all 
in  sight,  dress,  store  and  keep  the  meat  for 
an  indefinite  period  such  an  action  might  be 
possible.  But  beef  is  perishable  and  no  man 
is  bound  down  by  laws  prohibiting  his  killing 
and  dressing  meat  for  his  own  use  and  selling 
it  to  his  neighbors.  A  capital  of  $30  or  $40 
is  all  that  is  required  to  open  a  butcher  shop 
in  a  village  when  fat  cattle  sell  at  $4.30  to 
$5.00  a  hundred.  It  is  a  business  with  so 
many  possibilities  that  the  Beef  Trust  could 
not  block  them  all. 

As  it  is  beef  cattle  are  selling  from  $6.75 
to  $7.25  a  hundred.  Take  from  this  one- 
third  waste  and  the  small  butcher  cannot 
compete.  He  cannot  sell  steaks  at  even  twen- 
ty-five cents  a  pound  and  make  a  profit.  So 
the  packing  houses  undersell  him,  not  because 
of  the  Trust,  but  because  they  make  profit  out 
of  the  offal  which  is  waste  to  him. 

There  is,  it  is  more  than  likely,  a  beef  com- 
bine, and  it  is  no  doubt  awaiting  an  opportun- 
ity to  take  possession  of  the  beef  market  and 
control  it  absolutely.  But  more  beef  eaters 
than  beef  is  the  simple  solution  of  the  present 
high  prices  and  the  Beef  Trust  surely  cannot 
be  held  responsible  entirely  for  the  in- 
crease in  the  country's  population.  What 
is  to  be  done  ?  Federal  Court  inquiries  into 
packing  house  combines  and  the  enforcement 
of  anti-trust  laws  will  not  put  one  more  steer 
on  the  range,  nor  will  it  arrange  the  weights  on 
the  scale  of  profit  and  loss  so  that  a  steer 
fattened  on  sixty  cents  a  bushel  com  and  $24 
a  ton  oil  cake  may  be  sold  at  $5.00  for  the 
hundredweight. 
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IN  these  days  the  minds  of  men  turn  to 
London.  The  mere  mention  of  this 
heart  of  the  world's  widest  Empire 
opens  vistas  of  thought.  It  may  be  worth 
while,  therefore,  to  set  forth  some  of  her  as- 
pects»  something  of  her  spirit,  for  great  cities 
have  souls  as  well  as  bodies,  making  more 
than  half  their  charm.  He  who  would  truly 
know  a  city  must  have  lived  there  long,  must 
have  felt  its  influence  on  all  his  changing 
moods.  For  me  it  is  as  difficult  to  be  sad  in 
Paris  as  to  be  lazy  in  New  York.  And  he 
who  could  be  wholly  modem  in  Rome  could 
perhaps  be  wholly  frivolous  in  Berlin.  But 
if  the  common  man  is  the  creature  of  his  sur- 
roundings, they,  too,  in  a  way  acquire  his 
attributes.  The  great  mother  city  of  the 
English-speaking  people  most  nearly  responds 
to  their  temperament. 

There  is  a  something  in  the  serious  dingi- 
ness  of  London  which  strikes  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  He  can  scarcely  fail  to 
love  its  dirt  and  din,  to  feel  its  almost  inex- 
pressible charm.  Other  cities  have  been 
better  made,  but  as  London  grew,  full  of 
contrasts,  slums  and  palaces  side  by  side,  it 
managed  somehow  to  take  on  the  character 
of  the  men  who  made  it.  Little  of  light 
vivacity,  nothing  of  superficiality,  but  much 
of  honest  bluntness,  Paris  at  once  suggests  a 
lighted  boulevard  with  pavement  tables  and 
much  passing  gaiety.  New  York  calls  up  a 
whirlpool  of  rushing  life  leavened  by  the  most 
beautiful  and  best  dressed  of  women^ — per- 
haps almost  too  well  dressed,  at  least  often 
seen  in  carriage  gowns  clinging  to  street 
car  straps.  At  the  name  of  London  I  always 
seem  to  see  the  best  looking  men  in  evening 
clothes,  driving  at  twilight  in  hansom  cabs 
along  the  Embankment  where  the  myriad 
lights  tremble  on  the  water  of  the  Thames, 


Many  pictures  will  follow  this  for  him  who 
knows  his  London  welh  Most  frequent 
memories  will  show  gray  days  if  not  wet  ones, 
Rain  in  London  is  dirty  rain  and  the  swim- 
ming streets  flow  with  black  pitch  instead 
of  water.  Yet  nowhere  is  sunshine  so  ex- 
hilarating. In  winter,  after  black  weeks,  a 
sight  of  the  sun  is  positively  intoxicating. 
And  in  the  summer  no  sky  is  brighter  and 
no  sun  so  genial  and  temperate  as  those  of 
England.  Even  in  the  sunlight  there  is  a 
soft  mist  which  prevents  too  great  a  revela* 
tion  of  the  all- pervading  dirt  and  dinginess. 

A  London  Sunday !  Nowhere  else  is  there 
such  a  change  from  crowded  week  days- 
An  American,  fresh  from  the  hurry  of  New 
York,  would  at  once  conclude  that  a  great 
pestilence  had  wiped  out  the  population. 
Long  miles  of  empty  streets  and  shuttered 
houses  give  the  impression  of  a  dead  city 
with  a  stray  omnibus  or  an  even  more  infre- 
quent cab*  Men  who  work  in  the  busy  city 
proper  here  live  in  the  suburbs  and  those  who 
live  in  town  make  for  fresh  air  on  Sunday. 
The  place  is  so  empty  that  it  is  difficult  to  buy 
food  or  drink^two-thirds  of  the  restaurants 
do  not  open  on  Sunday  at  all.  A  foreigner 
ignorant  of  the  language  might  go  hungry 
for  failure  to  find  a  place  to  eat. 

Too  empty  on  Sunday  it  is  too  full  on  Mon- 
day, The  chief  memory  of  traversing  Lon- 
don streets  is  of  being  blocked,  sometimes 
for  half  an  hour,  wedged  in  a  mixture  of  ve- 
hicles ranging  from  motor  cars  to  donkey 
barrows  and  even  porters  with  heavy  packs 
on  their  backs.  There  you  may  sit  and  curse 
your  fate  with  dirt  in  your  eyes  and  nose 
and  din  in  your  ears  until  the  wonderful 
monarch  of  the  street  lets  fall  his  command- 
ing hand. 

London  streets  at  night  are  different  from 
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any  other.  People  go  to  bed  earlier.  There 
are  rigorous  laws  closing  all  places  of  amuse- 
ment at  half-past  twelve.  Not  long  after- 
wards the  streets  are  so  empty  that  a  great 
army  of  cleaners  comes  out  to  wage  its  little 
battle  against  the  dirt.  In  summer  it  is  day- 
light at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Merry- 
makers must  hasten  home  if  they  do  not  wish 
the  dawn  light  to  catch  them.  No  sooner 
are  the  great  thoroughfares  washed  and 
swept  than  the  harbingers  of  another  day's 
life  appear — great  market  vans  on  their 
way  to  Smithfield  or  Covent  Garden  with  food 
for  the  sleeping  mammoth's  breakfast,  postal 
wagons,  to  and  out  from  Fleet  Street,  the 
one  all-night  place  in  town,  with  great,  freshly 
printed  stacks  of  morning  papers. 

To  ears  from  the  New  World  a  Babel  of 
noises  must  grow  customary.  On  my  first 
morning  in  London  a  curious  song  rang  under 
my  windows — a  clear  tenor  voice  of  much 
sweetness — singing  over  and  over  the  same 
few  haunting  bars.  Out  of  bed  I  ran  to  the 
window.  A  blind  man,  carrying  a  basket 
tray  before  him  and  led  by  a  boy,  sang: 

*'  Buy  my  lavender,  sweet  lavender; 
Sixpence  a  bunch." 

As  his  herbs  last,  he  never  fails  to  pass  my 
windows  on  Wednesday  mornings.  It  is 
always  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  time 
for  tea,  when  the  milk  woman  is  heard  com- 
ing down  the  street,  singing:  *' Milk-o-o-o.  " 
And  if  I  sleep  late  I  always  know  it  is  Friday 
morning  and  nearly  nine  o'clock  when  a  cer- 
tain German  band  strikes  up  beneath  my 
windows.  One  comes  even  to  know  the  regu- 
lar visits  of  different  hurdy  gurdies  by  their 
repertories.  And  always  on  Sunday  after 
church  an  old  blind  woman  with  a  croaking 
voice  comes  down  the  street  singing  hymns 
while  a  little  girl  picks  up  the  pennies  thrown 
to  her  from  windows. 

Besides  sights  and  sounds  there  are  smells — 
the  most  distinctive  odor, — freshly  made  tea. 
Tea  is  far  more  frequent  as  a  breakfast  drink 
than  coffee,  and  between  three  and  five  o'clock 
it  is  all-pervading.  From  drawing-rooms 
and  areas  it  greets  you,  and  even  in  the  heart 
of  the  business  districts  from  shops  and  offi- 
ces. For  these  leisurely  workers  not  only 
spend  more  time  over  their  luncheons  than 
the  New  Yorker  takes  for  dinners,  but  every- 
where men  work  tea  is  made  or  brought  in 
or  gone  out  for  at  half-past  four.    The  man 


who  must  do  his  work  with  the  heads  of  busi- 
ness houses  is  fairly  disheartened  at  their 
slothful  habits.  It  is  useless  to  try  and  see 
a  chief  before  eleven.  Between  one  and 
three  he  eats  and  digests  a  comfortable  lunch- 
eon. And  after  four  you  are  sure  to  find 
him  over  his  tea  if  he  has  not  gone  out  for  it. 

In  spite  of  its  serious  appearance  London 
is  really  a  city  of  leisure.  It  is  a  capital  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  It  draws  to  it 
men  from  the  wide  world.  Men  do  their 
active  work  without  its  boundaries  and  then 
come  to  London  to  conquer  the  beyond  world 
of  honors  there.  Further  fields,  in  politics, 
art,  science,  or  finance  demand  further  labor, 
but  to  storm  and  stress  of  newer  countries  suc- 
ceed a  stately  dignity.  In  more  ways  than 
one  the  Londoner  begins  to  wear  evening 
clothes.  He  finds  time  even  to  devote  to 
the  study  of  the  art  of  living. 

No  doubt  much  of  its  charm  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  comes  from  its  history  as  the  monu- 
ment of  his  race.  Who  can  pass  Inigo  Jones's 
beautiful  banqueting  hall  without  seeing  in 
imagination  a  king  come  forth  to  his  behead- 
ing? Who  can  drive  up  Holbom  without 
thinking  of  the  many  carts  which  have  rattled 
along  from  the  Tower  to  Tyburn  Hill,  with  a 
rest  at  the  old  leper  hospital  of  St.  Giles, 
where  the  condemned  man  was  given  a  drink 
of  ale  ?  But  this  is  England's  London,  even 
to  the  death  of  George  IV  practically  what 
the  last  Charles  left  it ;  more  distant  from  the 
outer  provinces  of  England  than  today  from 
the  uttermost  British  Colony.  If  it  had 
marked  no  other  change  in  London  than  the 
one  from  that,  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
would  have  been  ever  remarkable.  No  doubt 
improvements  in  transportation  and  com- 
munication had  much  to  do  with  it.  But 
English  love  of  home  was  just  as  powerful. 
Else  London  as  a  city  would  play  as  small 
a  part  in  the  life  of  a  Briton  as  St.  Peters- 
burg does  to  a  Russian  or  even  Washington 
to  an  American.  One  can  understand  why 
to  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland  it  is  "town." 
But  when  a  man  in  Australia  or  India  tells 
you  he  will  see  you  "in  town"  next  month 
you  get  a  glimpse  of  London's  place  in  a 
Briton's  heart.  All  British  roads  lead  to 
London  as  truly  as  did  old  highways  to  Rome. 

More  than  six  and  a  half  millions  of  people 
are  gathered  in  this  one  community  occupy- 
ing nearly  half  a  million  acres  of  ground,  with 
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striking  contrasts  of  different  races,  riches 
and  poverty.  Whole  quarters  swarm  with 
Russians  or  Germans,  ItaHans  or  French,  and 
here  is  even  Little  Asia  where  Eastern  follow- 
ers of  Mahomet  have  their  quarters  with  its 
mosque  and  its  muezzins.  In  the  various 
villages  which  have  been  swallow^ed  up,  one 
counts  sufficient  towns  to  make  a  Western 
State.  There  are  huge  municipalities  North 
and  Northeast,  South  and  Southeast  wholly 
undiscovered    to    the    average    visitor. 

Across  the  city  is  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  miles.  And  one  can  walk  across  it 
almost  as  quickly  as  travel  by  public  con- 
veyance. There  is  so  little  cooperation  that 
direct  communication  between  various  busses, 
trams,  or  trains  can  never  be  expected.  Some 
one  has  said  that  London  is  the  most  back- 
ward white  man*s  city  in  the  world.  This  is 
true  today.  Tomorrow  it  will  all  be  different. 
For  a  new  city  is  coming  into  being,  not 
quickly,— it  would  not  be  itself  if  it  hurried,— 
but  surely.  Within  twenty  years  one  will 
see  it  not  only  almost  wholly  rebuilt  but  a 
city  with  all  the  modern  conveniences.  Great 
Government  buildings  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction, as  well  as  Yankee-built  sky- 
scrapers, will  give  the  old  town  its  new  dress. 
And  tube  railways  burrowing  in  every  direc- 
tion far  underground  will  actually  make  it 
possible  to  cross  London  in  a  reasonable  time. 
Everywhere  that  it  is  possible  streets  are  be- 
ing widened  and  great  avenues  cut  at  untold 
expense  through  populous  sections.  This 
rebuilding  and  renovation  is  not  received 
wholly  with  satisfaction.  The  English  love 
the  leisurely  ways  of  their  capital  as  much  as 
they  love  its  dinginess  and  dirt.  As  one  old 
Tory  put  it,  to  his  mind  the  reformers  were 
trying  to  convert  the  place  into  a  '*  shrieking 
American  pandemonium.*'  I  am  sure  that 
man  is  fond  of  penny  busses. 

The  late  Grant  Allen  said  that  London  was 
after  all  but  a  squalid  village  and  to  prove 
this  he  compared  it  with  the  capital  of  little 
Belgium.  This  is  true.  Brussels  is  far  more 
symmetrical, — and  far  less  attractive,  St, 
PauFs  is  lost  in  narrow  alley s»  the  Palace  of 
Justice  is  hidden  in  Fleet  Street,  the  Opera 
is  part  of  a  vegetable  market,  the  Houses  of 
Parhament,  low  on  the  river's  edge,  seem 
placed  especially  where  they  fail  of  their  own 
effect  and  spoil  that  of  the  venerable  Abbey 
adjoining.    There  are  no  municipal  buildings 
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in  the  ordinary  sense, — and  how  can  the  great 
hospitals  hope  for  beauty  when  all  of  them 
but  two  are  dependent  upon  charity  ?  There  J 
are  more  hospitals  with  more  patients  than  ■ 
anywhere  else — yet  the  air  is  made  piteous 
with  appeals  for  their  assistance.  But  if 
artistic  effect  is  wanting  beauty  is  not  absent. 
The  least  trained  eye  will  find  a  world  of 
wonderful  effects  in  the  atmosphere »  the 
shrouding  softness  of  the  heavy  air,  the  cop- 
per in  the  sky  and  the  haze  of  the  distance. 
Beautiful  vistas  are  easily  found.  Stand  on 
the  bridge  over  the  Serpentine  at  Kensington 
Gardens  and  see  the  towers  of  Westminster 
nearly  two  miles  away  through  the  trees  like 
fairy  palaces.  Or,  nearer  at  hand,  the  bridge 
in  St.  James  Park  will  show  you  the  buildings 
at  Whitehall  Court  like  the  turrets  of  some 
old  French  chateau  framed  in  green  with 
never  a  sign  of  surrounding  habitations. 

If  a  man  must  feel  rather  than  find  the  soul 
of  a  city,  he  may  see  its  heart  where  the  flow 
of  people  is  thickest.  When  I  set  out  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  a  new  community  I 
leave  its  monuments  and  its  views  for  a  later 
day.  I  find  out  where  its  inhabitants  throng 
and  there  I  sit  me  down  to  breathe  in  what 
the  writer  would  call  *' atmosphere/'  In 
London  for  all  its  sloth  there  is  no  lack  of  this 
telling  life.  And  if  you  would  spend  a  time 
in  its  very  heart,  I  would  take  you  to  the 
small  square  Ijounded  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land»  the  Royal  Exchange  and  the  Mansion 
House.  The  throbbing  multitude  which  t)eats 
in  and  out  of  here  all  day,  which  never  rests 
from  morning  till  night,  is  Uke  the  pulsing 
flow  of  a  great  artery. 

Here  is  the  heart,  the  noble  river  is  the 
great  sinew,  its  first  source  of  strength. 
Upon  it  is  a  city  of  ships,  seemingly  as  un- 
limited as  the  city  of  houses  we  have  just 
passed.  This  is  the  pool  of  London  where 
are  the  largest  docks  and  where  the  almost 
innumerable  anchors  are  cast.  And  if  you 
seek  for  the  cause  of  all  you  have  seen  here 
it  will  break  in  upon  you.  Here  you  will 
learn  the  secret  of  the  power,  the  wealth,  the 
greatness  of  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas.  Its 
growth  has  been  steadily  to  this  end  since  the 
historian  sitting  in  Imperial  Rome  wrote 
that  London  was  famed  for  its  merchants  and 
its  many  ships.  I  wonder  if  he  dreamed  of 
the  time  when  its  glories  would  far  excel  those 
around  him. 
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ONE  morning  in  July,  1901,  President 
McKinley  was  at  his  desk  in  the 
White  House  when  his  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Frank 
A.  Vanderlip,  was  admitted.  The  call  was 
not  unexpected.  Mr.  Vanderlip  had  landed 
in  New  York  the  day  before  on  his  return 
from  a  three  and  a  half  months*  visit  to  the 
capitals  of  Europe.  He  had  resigned  his 
place  in  the  Treasury  in  the  spring.  In  say- 
ing goodbye  to  the  President,  Mr.  Vanderlip 
outlined  to  the  Executive  the  object  of  his 
visit.  It  was  to  make  a  study  of  finance  in 
Europe,  and  of  the  industrial  conditions  of 
that  country.  Mr.  Vanderlip  had  been  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  before  his  departure.  It  was  un- 
derstood before  the  reelection  of  Mr.  McKin- 
ley that  Mr.  Vanderlip  would  resign  in  March, 
1 90 1,  the  place  to  which  he  had  been  nomi- 
nated by  President  McKinley  in  June,  1897. 

**I  shall  probably  be  here  when  you  come 
back,"  said  the  President  in  parting  with 
Mr.  Vanderlip  on  the  eve  of  the  latter's  de- 
parture. "I  am  most  deeply  concerned  in 
the  questions  you  are  going  to  investigate. 
Come  and  see  me  and  tell  me  all  about  them 
when  you  return.  '* 

The  call  in  the  July  morning  of  1901  was 
in  fulfilment  of  Mr.  Vanderlip's  promise. 
Congress  was  not  in  session.  The  President 
was  waiting  to  go  to  Canton.  He  was  in  the 
shadow  of  domestic  affliction.  His  journey 
to  the  Pacific  had  been  cut  short.  A  melan- 
choly interest  attaches  to  this  call  of  Mr. 
Vanderlip,  because  his  oral  report,  unofficial, 
was  the  last  extended  talk  on  European  con- 
ditions to  which  the  President  ever  listened. 

When  Mr.  Vanderlip  went  to  Washington 
with  Mr.  Gage  in  1897  he  had  never  been 


affiliated  with  any  political  organization.  He 
was  a  Republican  but  had  never  aspired  to 
office.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Union 
League  Club  in  Chicago  for  several  years,  but 
at  no  time  had  he  participated  in  any  of  the 
political   deliberations   of  the   club. 

One  day  early  in  the  first  administration 
of  Mr.  McKinley,  after  a  Cabinet  meeting, 
Secretary  Gage  remained  for  a  conference 
with  the  President.  The  Secretary  asked 
for  an  assistant  whose  views  would  be  in 
harmony  with  his,  and  with  whom  there 
might  be  such  confidential  relations  as  should 
exist  between  a  chief  and  his  first  assistant. 
The  next  day  President  McKinley  nominated 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip  to  be  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  The  nomination  was 
promptly  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  When 
Mr.  Vanderlip  accepted  the  tender  he  had  no 
political  ends  in  view.  Before  he  left  Chicago 
he  had  planned  his  career.  It  was  his  deter- 
mination to  master  the  problems  of  finance. 
He  had  resolved  to  become  a  banker.  The 
Assistant  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury 
offered  an  opportunity  that  would  enable 
him  to  realize  his  expectations  sooner,  per- 
haps, than  he  had  anticipated. 

In  leaving  Washington  for  his  trip  to  the 
European  capitals  Mr.  Vanderlip,  by  reason 
of  his  former  official  relations  with  the  Gov- 
ernment and,  it  may  be  added,  his  social  re- 
lations in  official  circles,  was  provided  with 
extraordinary  letters  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  every  ambassador  and  minister  of 
this  Government,  and  from  the  heads  of  the 
Foreign  Legations  in  Washington  to  their 
Ministers  of  State  and  Finance. 

The  journey  necessarily  required  an  ex- 
penditure which  few  men  of  Mr.  Vanderlip's 
financial  condition  would  have  undertaken. 
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for  Mr.  Vanderlip  was  not  a  man  of  wealth 
in  the  meaning  of  that  word  in  this  country. 
That  he  made  his  visit  tinder  such  conditions 
emphasized  a  trait  in  his  character  which 
only  his  more  intimate  friends  knew  him  to 
possess — a  determination  to  do  whatever  he 
undertook.  The  capitals  visited  were  Rome, 
Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  St,  Petersburg,  Copen- 
hagen. Stockholm,  Christiania,  Belgium  and 
London.  Other  cities,  especially  those  in 
w^hich  there  are  great  industries,  were  also  in 
his  itinerary* 

Soon  after  his  return  he  was  asked  what  was 
his  first  most  interesting  impression  abroad. 
He  repHed,  '*An  incident  in  Berlin.  I  was 
not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  Germany,  in 
many  respects,  was  not  fully  up  to  us  in  finance 
and  trade.  I  was  not  aware  until  my  visit 
to  Berlin  that  her  financiers  were  so  convers- 
ant with  our  language,  geography  and  our 
conditions.  I  was  asked  to  meet  the  officers 
and  directors  of  the  Deutsche  Bank  of  Berlin . 
which  is  to  Germany  what  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land is  to  that  country.  I  knew  in  advance 
that  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Deutsche 
Bank  were  advanced  in  all  questions  that 
were  likely  to  be  discussed  at  the  dinner.  But 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that  each  one  spoke 
English  as  fluently  as  our  best  people,  while 
their  familiarity  with  our  trade  conditions 
was  a  revelation.  So  much,  I  thought,  for 
the  sweep  of  education!" 

In  connection  with  this  statement  Mr. 
Vanderlip  was  asked  whom  he  regarded  as 
the  greatest  financier  in  Europe.  He  an* 
swered  without  hesitation,  "Sergius  de  Witte, 
the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance.  We  do  not 
hear  much  of  him  in  our  country.  Except 
to  the  Czar  and  his  immediate  entourage  M, 
de  Witte  is  well  nigh  inaccessible.  But  for 
our  ambassador,  Charlemagne  Tower,  I  think 
in  spite  of  my  credentials,  I  must  have  failed 
in  my  effort  to  see  him.  But  Ambassador 
Tower  made  the  interview  possible.  M.  de 
Witte  does  not  speak  English,  although  he 
understands  many  English  words,  especially 
those  which  have  bearing  upon  the  questions 
of  which  he  is  master.  In  every  way  I  found 
M.  de  Witte  very  democratic.  When  I  was 
presented  to  him  he  was  at  his  desk.  Before 
him  were  piled  enough  documents  to  have  pro- 
tected him  from  any  physical  attack.  When 
he  had  received  me  he  lighted  a  cigarette, 
put  his  hands  behind  his  head,  leaned  back  in 


his  chair  and  blew  rings  of  smoke  upward 
while  he  never  hesitated  for  a  word.  The 
interv^iew  was  through  an  interpreter.  The 
longer  I  remained  in  his  presence  the  more 
was  I  impressed  that  he  was  the  lion  of  finance  I 
in  Europe.  At  the  time  I  met  him  he  was  ■ 
in  the  throes  of  the  great  question  which  in- 
volved Chinese  indemnity.  It  was  the  East- 
ern Question  at  the  moment,  but  for  all  this 
M .  de  Witte  was  interested  in  American  ques- 
tions, and  asked  intelligently  about  our  trade. 
and  discussed  our  financial  system  with  as- 
tonishing perspicacity. " 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  President 
McKinley  was  more  concerned  in  Mr.  Van- 
derlip's  account  of  the  latter's  inten^iew  with 
M.  de  Witte  than  any  which  the  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  in  Europe. 

The  United  States  Government  and  the 
great  financiers  of  this  country  are  benefici- 
aries in  many  respects  of  the  foreign  visits  of 
Mr.  Vanderlip;  but  the  most  important,  per- 
haps, are  the  many  duplicate  documents  re* 
lating  to  the  financial  affairs  of  Europe  which 
Mr.  Vanderlip  was  enabled  to  procure  and 
bring  back,  documents  which  could  only  have 
been  obtained  by  one  possessing  Mr.  Vander- 
lip's  advantages.  There  is  no  State  secret 
concealed  in  these  documents,  but  enough  is 
known  to  justify  the  prediction  that  they 
will  have  enhanced  value  in  a  near  future. 

In  dismissing  Mr.  Vanderlip's  mission  to 
the  European  capitals  the  following  abstract 
of  his  conclusions  which  he  gave  to  President 
McKinley  the  last  time  the  two  were  together 
will  be  interesting: 

(i)  The  United  States  has  much  to  learn 
from  Germany.  That  country  is  stronger 
than  this  in  technical  education  and  in  com- 
mercial training  adapted  to  the  needs  of  their 
representatives  in  foreign  countries. 

(a)  This  country  at  present  has  no  pre- 
eminent command  in  the  world's  money  mar- 
ket. 

(3)  But  eventually  the  United  States  must 
enter  the  European  security  market,  and 
sooner  or  later  we  shall  hear  less  of  Eng- 
lish and  German  syndicates  in  this  country. 

(4)  Industrially,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  transportation,  we  are  superior  to  any 
country  in  Europe. 

(5)  To  quote  M.  de  W^itte,  Militarism  is  the 
bane  of  Europe.  It  is  the  nightmare  of  the 
financiers  of  the  Old  World. 
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If  there  were  any  dramatic  situations  in 
the  formative  period  of  the  life  of  young 
Vanderlip  they  have  been  eliminated.  So 
far  as  can  be  learned  his  youth  and  early 
manhood  were  marked  by  that  conservatism 
and  continuity  of  purpose  which  accentuated 
by  later  events  are  his  most  conspicuous 
characteristics  today.  The  town  of  his  birth, 
Aurora,  was  known  at  the  time,  November, 
1864,  as  the  terminus  of  a  division  of  an  Illi- 
nois railroad.  Its  population  was  largely 
composed  of  mechanics,  because  the  machine 
shops  of  the  division  were  there.  His  boy- 
hood was  spent  on  the  farm  near  Oswego,  a 
smaller  village  than  Aurora  and  not  many 
miles  from  the  latter.  The  blight  of  the 
Civil  War  was  still  upon  the  country  when 
young  Vanderlip  was  a  pupil  in  the  Oswego 
public  school.  His  education  was  com- 
pleted at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  at  the 
old  University  of  Chicago  and  at  a  time  when 
neither  school  was  fully  equipped.  After 
finishing  his  course  in  Chicago  he  returned  to 
Aurora.  All  roads  in  that  village  terminated 
in  the  smoke  and  confusion  of  the  machine 
shops.  Young  Vanderlip  had  none  of  the 
advantages  which  open  up  the  way  for  suc- 
cess without  labor.  Without  hesitation  he 
went  to  work  in  the  railroad  shops  as  a  ma- 
chinist. It  is  remembered  in  Aurora  that  he 
was  at  the  door  of  the  shop  in  which  he 
worked  daily  before  the  door  opened  in  the 
morning,  and  that  he  was  the  last  one  to 
leave  after  the  whistle  sounded  the  quitting 
hour.  While  thus  engaged  he  mastered  a 
system  of  "shorthand"  which  was  of  value 
to  the  young  machinist  later.  As  he  ex- 
pressed it,  **  It  helped  me  many  a  time  in  an 
emergency. "  . 

The  pastime,  for  his  study  of  stenography 
was  so  regarded  by  him,  doubtless  shaped  his 
destiny.  In  one  of  his  visits  to  Chicago  he 
called  at  the  Tribune  office.  He  was  curious 
to  learn  how  the  news  of  a  great  city  was 
gathered  and  printed.  At  the  end  of  the 
visit  he  had  engaged  as  a  reporter.  He  re- 
mained on  the  Tribune  staff  until  1894. 
During  the  time  he  had  ''worked  up" — that 
is  what  advancement  meant  on  a  daily  news- 
paper then — from  general  reporter  to  finan- 
cial editor.  He  went  to  his  desk  daily  with 
the  same  regularity  that  governed  the  press- 
man. He  still  lived  in  Aurora  with  his  wid- 
owed mother  and  sister.    It  was  an  hour's 


run  between  Chicago  and  his  home.  As  re- 
porter and  financial  editor  he  made  the  trip 
from  Aurora  to  Chicago  every  morning,  re- 
turning on  the  late  night  train  when  his  work 
had  detained  him  in  the  city.  There  was  no 
"day  off"  in  journalism  when  Vanderlip  was 
a  reporter;  no  nights  at  the  theatre;  no  sup- 
pers after  the  play ;  no  banquets  at  clubs. 

As  financial  editor  of  the  Tribune  Mr.  Van- 
derlip soon  had  the  confidence  of  Chicago 
bankers  and  financiers.  His  department  was 
authority  in  monetary  circles.  It  was  while 
he  was  at  the  head  of  that  department  that 
he  met  Mr.  Gage,  then  President  of  the  First 
National  Bank.  For  several  years  Mr.  Van- 
derlip had  no  assistant  in  his  work.  He  was 
his  own  reporter.  In  the  newspaper  par- 
lance of  that  day  "he  legged  it  from  bank  to 
bank. " 

A  year  before  quitting  the  Tribune  staff  Mr. 
Vanderlip  was  urged  to  accept  a  vacation  in 
consideration  of  the  faithful  performance  of 
his  work.  He  went  to  London  and  Paris, 
visited  Florence,  Cologne,  Naples  and  Egypt, 
hurried  across  the  Alps,  went  down  the  Rhine, 
tarried  at  The  Hague  in  the  land  of  his  fore- 
bears, and  returned  to  his  work.  He  ar- 
rived in  Chicago  on  a  morning  train  from 
which  he  went  directly  to  his  desk.  When 
his  day's  work  was  done  he  took  the  night 
train  for  Aurora  as  methodically  as  when  he 
was  a  reporter. 

In  1894  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the 
Economist,  a  financial  journal  of  high  standing 
and  was  its  associate  editor  until  the  spring 
of  1897,  when  he  went  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment with  Mr.  Gage  as  the  latter *s 
private  secretary,  serving  in  that  capacity 
until  nominated  Assistant  Secretary  by  the 
President. 

Tradition  in  the  Departments  in  Washing- 
ton has  a  depth  of  root  which  has  defied  the 
political  revolutions  and  changes  that  have 
culminated  at  the  national  capital.  The 
Treasury  Department's  tradition  is  a  political 
antique.  When  Mr.  Gage  became  Secretary 
the  cobwebs  were  loosened,  and  the  old  cor- 
ridors of  the  gray  structure  the  site  of  which 
"Andy"  Jackson  selected  when  he  stuck  his 
cane  in  a  swamp-muck,  had  a  thrill  of  life. 
Mr.  Gage  was  at  his  desk  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Van- 
derlip usually  awaited  him.  The  building  is 
closed  to  visitors  after  two  o'clock  p.    m. 
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Work  in  the  various  departments  ends  at  four 
p«  M.  At  that  hour  an  army  of  employees, 
men,  women  and  children,  white  and  black, 
bowed  and  erect,  sally  from  three  sides  of  the 
old  building.  It  was  so  unusual  for  Mr.  Gage 
and  Mr.  Vanderlip  to  leave  the  building  for 
two  hours  later  that  such  an  occurrence  was 
cited  as  an  exception. 

The  Treasury*  Department  became  a  busi- 
ness office.  Clerical  work  was  done  on  the 
methodical  lines  that  govern  a  Wall  Street 
bank. 

In  no  city  in  the  countr>^  has  Civil  Ser\ice 
Reform  had  such  trials  and  tribulations  as  Ijc- 
set  it  in  the  national  capital.  The  office-seeker 
and  office-holder  in  Washington  is  a  veteran. 
The  decrepit  remnant  and  often  pitiful  recol- 
lection which  was  linked  to  the  administra- 
tion of  James  Buchanan  clings  with  the  tenac- 
ity of  a  barnacle  to  a  tramp-ship *s  bottom, 
disputes  the  newcomer's  right  of  way  and 
"cusses"  innovation.  To  lay  the  axe  to  the 
rootsof  these  fungi  in  the  Treasury  Department 
was  Mr,  Gage's  first  order.  Mn  Vanderlip 
was  commissioned  as  chief  executioner.  He 
was  one  of  a  committee  that  overhauled  the 
records,  classified  the  ser^^ce^  shifted  the 
clerical  force  and  set  tlie  machiner>^  in  sys- 
tematic motion.  Civil  Service  examination 
soon  had  a  different  meaning,  and  appoint- 
ments were  based  upon  examinations  regard- 
less of  previous  political  affiliations.  This 
did  not  please  the  ''machine''  politician,  but 
it  quickly  changed  conditions  in  the  Depart- 
ment. In  the  trite  language  of  one  of  the 
heads,  ''  Every  tub  was  made  to  stand  on  its 
own  bottom, "  Mr,  Vanderlip  was  the  prin- 
cipal factor  in  this  new  order  of  things. 

If  it  be  said  that  this  showed  only  a  high 
order  of  executive  capacity  a  situation  soon 
followed  which  tested  Mr.  Vanderlip 's  finan- 
cial grasp. 

He  was  assigned  to  the  actual  work  known 
in  the  Treasury  Department  as  the  floating 
of  the  Spanish  War  Loan.  There  are  those 
who  profess  to  believe  that  the  Spanish* 
American  War  was  the  result  of  a  predeter- 
mination for  political  ends,  before  the  first 
election  of  Mr.  McKinley.  The  condition  of 
the  Treasury  Department  up  to  the  time  of 
the  declaration  of  war  is  a  refutation  of  any 
such  profession  of  belief. 

WTien  the  war  became  a  certainty  the  Gov- 
ernment turned  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 


ury, as  the  head  of  a  great  machine  shop 
turns  to  the  chief  engineer  when  the  time 
comes  to  unleash  the  force. 

The  amount  of  the  subscription  to  the 
popular  loan — the  only  loan  of  the  kind  in 
the  history  of  this  Government — ^was  one 
billion,  four  hundred  millions.  The  bonds 
were  to  be  allotted  to  225,000  subscribers. 
The  time  for  the  subscriptions  was  limited 
to  thirty  days.  It  wil!  be  recalled  that  there 
was  an  unprecedented  rush  for  these  bonds 
from  every  section  of  the  country.  Never 
in  the  history  of  the  Treasun,^  Department 
had  there  been  such  an  inundation  of  mail 
as  followed  the  announcement  for  bids.  This 
had  been  foreseen  by  Mr.  Vanderlip.  Be- 
fore making  the  announcement  he  organized 
a  clerical  force  of  six  hundred  experts.  This 
force  was  segregated  from  the  regular  force 
and  separated  into  three  shifts.  From  the 
day  of  the  receipt  of  the  first  offers  until  the 
announcement  of  the  allotment,  there  was 
not  a  moment,  day  or  night,  Sundays  ii 
eluded,  when  the  work  was  allowed  to  1 
The  order  was  imperative  that  the  labor  of 
each  shift  must  be  cleared  and  out  of  the  way 
when  the  next  shift  came  on  duty. 

The  subscriptions  closed  at  three  o'clock 
p.  M.,  on  the  thirtieth  day.  So  systematically 
had  the  work  been  done  that  at  ten  o'clock 
that  night  Mr,  Vanderlip  was  prepared  to  an- 
nounce the  names  of  the  225,000  subscribers  to 
whom  bonds  had  been  allotted.  If  the  lay- 
man is  not  able  from  this  statement  to  grasp 
the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  he  cannot 
fail  to  have  a  conception  of  it  in  the  state- 
ment that  during  the  thirty  days  there  were 
received  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  applications,  and  during  the  last 
ten  days  these  applications  averaged  25»ooo 
daily. 

Speaking  of  the  work  just  after  its  com- 
pletion Mr,  Vanderlip  said,  "  It  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  result  of  the  work 
should  be  known  as  soon  as  possible,  and  this 
could  not  have  been  known  except  for  the 
continuous  work  of  a  force  of  experts.  '* 

It  is  said  that  when  Von  Moltke  was  in- 
formed that  his  army  was  at  the  gates  of 
Paris  he  looked  at  his  watch  and  remarked, 
"The  calculation  was  correct."  Mr,  Van- 
derlip might  have  repeated  the  great  soldier's 
observation  in  connection  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Spanish  War  loan. 
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The  next  miportant  work  in  the  treasury 
Department  asi;igned  to  Mn  Vanderlip  was 
that  of  arranging  and  carrying  out  the  con- 
version into  two-per-cent.  bonds  of  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  million  of  three,  four  and 
five-per-cent.  bonds,  under  the  act  of  March  4, 
1890.  This  called  for  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  finance,  and  when  the  work  was  done  there 
was  not  an  error  in  any  of  these  calculations. 

The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  was 
also  placed  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Vanderlip.  He  discovered  at  once  that  this 
Bureau,  like  many  others  in  Washington »  was 
antediluvian.  More  attention  had  been  paid 
in  that  department  to  the  award  of  spoils  than 
had  been  given  to  the  necessities  of  the  plant. 
*'  This  Bureau, "  said  Mr.  Vanderlip  after  he 
had  made  an  investigation,  "  is  only  a  machine 
shop  of  the  Government.  Here,  least  of  all, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  politics.  We  want  and 
must  have  expert  machinists.  Wc  must 
have  such  mechanism  as  will  be  most  ex- 
peditious in  the  handling  of  metal.  " 

Here  the  knowledge  obtained  by  Mr.  Van- 
derlip in  the  machine  shops  at  Aurora  came 
into  play  and  made  him  master  of  the  situa- 
tion. Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  a 
rehabilitation  of  the  mint  at  New  Orleans 
where  the  Government  had  not  put  in  any 
new  machinery  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
He  next  moved  on  the  old  mint  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  $2,000,000  plant  now  in  opera- 
tion in  that  city  was  planned  and  started  in 
the  new  process  under  the  direction  of  Mr- 
Vanderlip.  It  is  considered  the  finest  plant 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Most  of  the  new 
machinery  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  was  suggested  by  him,  and  the  plant 
was  put  liack  into  its  class — a  machine  shop — 
instead  of  remaining  a  hall  of  political  awards. 

As  an  incident  of  the  esteem  in  which  Mr 
Vanderlip  was  held  during  his  nfticial  resi- 
dence in  Washington  it  is  recalled  that  wlien 
the  country  had  subscribed  the  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  a  home  for  Admiral  Dewey.  Mr. 
Vanderlip  was  selected  to  accompany  the 
hero  of  Manila  in  the  "house  hunt,"  and 
when  the  residence  had  been  selected  the 
details  of  the  transfer  were  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Vanderlip. 

Has  a  man  of  his  years — he  is  not  yet 
thirty-eight — who  has  accomplished  so  much, 
anv  time  for  recreation? 


He  found  time   when   in    Washington  tol 
furnish  the  most  elegant  bachelor  apartment 
at  the  capital.     Every  detail  of  the  furnish*! 
ing  was  suggested  by  him,  and  was  in  har-| 
mony  with  what  he  had  seen  some  years  be- 
fore in  Cairo.     His  travels  in  Egypt    eft  de- 
lightful impressions.     The  Cradle  of  Civiliza- 
tion is  still  one  of  his  "  day  dreams.  "  ■ 

In  these  apartments  he  entertained  in  hisil 
quiet  way  many  people  of  the  Cabinet,  Sena- 
torial and  Congressional  circles. 

He  has  found  time  to  interest  himself  in 
behalf  of  more  than  one  young  man  whom  he 
sent  to  Harvard.  He  found  time  to  send 
another,  who  was  an  invalid*  around  the 
world.  He  has  found  time  to  assist  others  in 
procuring  for  them  lucrative  and  honorable! 
positions,  and  this  without  solicitation  from 
the  beneficianes.  He  has  found  time  to  write 
for  magazines,  and  time  to  lecture.  He  was 
the  speaker  at  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 
on  Washington's  birthday  of  this  year,  when 
he  talked  of  his  recent  European  trip.  He 
stopped  off  on  his  return  from  Chicago  to  de- 
liver another  lecture  in  Buffalo,  Requests 
for  lectures  from  Boston  and  other  New  Eng-- 
land  towns  await  reply.  I 

He  finds  time  always,  in  his  business,  to 
meet  his  old  friends.  The  grasp  of  his  hand_ 
is  sincere.  His  manner,  indicative  of  a  con 
sciousness  that  he  is  right,  is  infectious.  Hi 
ruddy  face  shows  buoyant  spirits,  gooti 
digestion  and  sound  sleep.  His  laughter  is" 
not  merely  from  the  lips.  He  is  a  correct 
dresser,  has  the  figure  of  an  athlete  and  a 
swinging  gait.  His  hair  is  thick  and  tinged 
with  gray.  No  one  has  yet  accused  htm  of 
insincerity.  In  the  welcome  of  his  friends 
he  is  quite  democratic.  Strangers  who  meet 
him  for  the  first  time  carry  away  pleasant 
recollections.  He  is  not  a  religionist,  but  he 
has  a  creed — *'  Be  fair  to  everybody  and  you 
will  l>e  true  to  your  friends  and  your  country.'* 

In  his  new  relations  Mr.  Vanderlip  evinces 
the  same  industry  and  promptness  which 
characterized  him  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  He  is  at  his  desk  in  the 
National  City  Bank  at  the  same  hour  as  the 
clerical  staff,  and  when  the  doors  close  on 
the  daily  transactions  he  is  still  there,  as  he 
was  in  the  Treasury  Department,  after  hours, 
until  his  desk  is  cleared.  This  is  his  business 
motto. 
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ON  a  certain  night  a  few  weeks  ago  two 
men  interested  in  two  leading  steam- 
ship lines  were  dining  together  at 
an  up-town  club  in  New  York,  It  was  a 
stoimy  night  and  one  of  the  men  showed  by 
occasional  remarks  his  anxiety  concerning 
the  fast  ocean  liner  which  had  sailed  from  his 
docks  thai  afternoon.  Hi^  companion,  notic- 
ing his  anxiety »  excused  himself  and  going  to 
the  telephone  called  up  one  of  his  own  ships 
lying  at  her  pier  in  the  harbor, 

*'Give  me  the  Marconi  operator,"  he  said 
when  he  got  the  ship. 
In   a  few  seconds  the  operator  answered. 

'*We'd   like  to   know*   how   the is 

weathering  it/'  he  said.  *'  See  if  you  can  get 
her.  and  call  me  up  as  soon  as  you  have  an 
answer/' 

He  went  back  to  his  friend  and,  a  few  min- 
utes later,  was  called  to  the  'phone  again. 

*'The  boat  is  all  right,— eleven  miles  be- 
votid  the  Hook.  Says  *Goodby/  "  was  the 
message.  Two  men  in  a  New  York  club  had 
eommunicated,  in  a  few  minutes,  with  a  big 
Steamship  already  at  sea  and  assured  them- 
Ives  of  her  safety. 


LYING   IN  AT  HER  DOCK 


The  incident  is  nicroly  a  single  illustration 
of  the  methods  of  protection  and  convenience 
that  modern  inventiveness  is  furnishing  to 
those  who  in  these  days  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  staunch 
wooden  hulls  fashioned   from  the  Maine  for- 


A    rRElGHTtR    KRuM    btAllLK  STARTiNU    FOR 
HONOLULU 


ests,  with  broad  sails  that  Yankee  se; 
hoisted  as  they  sang  and  heaved  at  the  wiw 
lass,  to  the  great  black  steel  hulls  in  whi 
steam  has  taken  the  place  of  sails  and 
chines  of  many  men.  The  old-time  b 
wouM  return  from  a  year's  journey  1a( 
with  silks  from  Mediterranean  ports,  wi 
sails  torn  by  tropical  storms,  and  with  a  c: 
that  let  many  a  pijjc*  go  out  over  the  story 
their  wanderinj^s.  They  were  the  first  settlcrs 
uf  the  over-sea  trade,  living  the  adventurous 
life  of  the  pioneer.  Among  them  were  moiv 
Americans  than  Englislunen  or  Gemians^  ai 
nine-tenths  of  the  American  products  th 
went  abroad  were  carried  by  American  sailors 
in  American  bottoms.  American  shipping 
with  all  its  risks  was  a  paying  investment  in 
those  days.  A  considerable  amount  of  ca] 
ta!  that  lias  gone  into  the  Imiltling  of  model 
factories  and  railroads  in  the  interior  wi 
made  originally  by  these  pioneers  of  oce 
trade. 
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In  the  plarc  of  iIt*  settler 
00  the  ocean,  as  well  as  on 
the  lanil*  have  tome  cities — 
flcmting  cities  of  comfort,  con- 
vetitence  ant!  safety  for  pas- 
scng«ers,  with  vast  compart- 
ments in  which  are  stored 
thousands  of  tons  of  freight 
of  nil  sorts,  from  perislTable 
fruits  to  entire  locomotives. 
with  triple  and  rjuadruple  ex- 
pansion engines  which  drive 
the  great  hulks  through  storm 
and  fo^  aiToss  the  Atlantic  in 
h  meeting  schedule  time  with 

|*r  I  inn  bulkheads,  perfectly  reg- 

uliitcd  Imlkhead  doors,  massive  and  delicate 
TP~  *"  "  -  of  many  sorts  make  t)cean-going 
a  travel  on  the  big  lines  of  railroad. 

With  the  element  of  danger  gone,  with 
grimy-faced  workmen  toiling  in  a  floating 
miichinc-sbop  in  place  of  sea-smelling,  yam- 
sv  jack- tars,    and   w^ith   11  le   comforts 

a;  vt-nicnces  of  a  luxurious    liotcl   in- 

stead ot  the  old-time  hardy  life,  the  exciting 
romance  of  the  pioneer  period  has  given  way 
to  the  quieter  romance  of  modem,  welbregu- 
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lated  civilization.  On  the  sea  frontiers, 
along  only  partly  developed  shores  the  old 
wooden  boats  still  sail,  but  the  ocean  has  been 
civili5^ed  and  is  liuilt  up  w^th  steel  and  ma- 
cliinery.  And  in  the  transition  the  early 
American  settlers  of  the  sea  have  delayed  to 
urge  their  claims  until  now  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  are  seldom  seen  in  auy  port  of  the 
world,  and  foreign  capital  is  enriching  itself 
by  building  ships  and  carrying  a  lullion  and 
a  half  dollars'  worth  of  American  products  in 
them. 

The    reasons    for    America's    retrogression 
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THE  STKAMSHtP  NE^V    VORK 

ea  are  seen  in  her  progress  on   the 

years,  ending  in  1851,  our  registered 
increased  only  six  per  cent.;  in  the 
TS    before    that    the    increase    was 
T  per  cept.     In  the  five  years  still 
it  had  been  more  than  fifty-two  per 
The  real  transition  came  about  1865. 
steamer  had  been  proved  success ^ 


A    FAMOUS  SOUND   STKAMER 

md  for  building  iron  steamers  England 
advantages  superior  to  ours.  This  was 
lecisive.  Wooden  vessels  were  not  put 
if  action  at  once.  But  the  acquisition 
HfcPacific  Coast  as  the  result  of  the 
Hi  War  and  the  realization  of  the 
UUties  of  the  railroads  had  turned 
ican  capital  toward  safer  and  more  re- 
stive employments  on  land.  On  the 
was    not    only    the    competition 


THE   KAiSEK   H/LNELM  GOIHG  OUT 
TUv  mail  boat  has  just  delivered  its  mail  ,ind  tlic  vessel  is  in  midstrt-atTi 

of  England »  but  tliat  of  tlie  Scandinavian 
countries,  Germany.  Holland,  France  and 
Italy. 

About  this  same  time  petroleum  was  discov- 
ered and  the  whaling  business  suffered  its 
death  blow.  American  seamen  were  very 
scarce    in    i860    and    American   capital    was 


A    TVPKAJ,   SOUND  STKAMER 

rushing  into  railroads,  factories,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  of  the  North- 
west, In  1865  the  vast  armies  w^ere  mustered 
out;  the  Homestead  Act  having  been  passed 
the  soldiers  went  West  and  capital  followed 
them  or  preceded  them,  to  build  railroads 
and  towns  and  provide  the  new  farmers  with 
agricultural  implements  and  everything  that 
they  had  to  buy. 

Since  i860  nearly  160,000  miles  of  railroad 
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TOWING    IN    AFTFR   THE    Rl  N 

I   ha%"e  been  built.     According  to  the  face  value 

I  of  shares  and  bonds  eight  thousand  million 

^npllars    of   capital    has   gone    into    railroads 

^^nthout     counting     the     very     considerable 

■  amount  of  capital  that  has  disappeared  from 

I  the    books    in    process    of    re-organization, 

f  Between     1S50    and     i8go    the    population 

doubled »   the   number   of   persons   employed 

in  manufactures  increased  nearly  two  and  a 

half  times,  their  total  wages  increased  nearly 

Ifiv^e  times  and  the  capital  in  manufacturing  in- 
creased over  five  times.  The  increase  in 
manufacturing  capital  was  more  than  five 
thousand  million  dollars  in  those  five  years. 
The  development  of  the  country  not  only 
absorbed  all  domestic  capital  but  it  absorbed 
a  great  deal  of  foreign  capital.  Naturally 
not  much  capital  was  going  to  sea  where  the 
field  was  occupied  with  men  who  were  satis- 
[fied  with  small  returns  on  capital. 

Within  the  past  few  years  financial  condi- 
Ltions  have  changed  both  on  land  and  sea. 
[Capital  has  accumulated  and  the  greater 
Ipart  of  the  railroad  construction  has  been 
Iccwnpleted,  The  money  borrowed  from  Eu- 
for  the  development  of  the  country  is 


being  repaid  in  the  purchase  from  foreign 
holders  of  American  securities.  Foreign  se- 
curities are  being  bought  here.  Vast  profits 
have  accumulated  and  American  money  is 
seeking  investment.  During  the  last  ten 
years  it  has  been  looking  with  gro win ^^  interest 
upon  the  ocean.  Another  powerful  impulse 
has  been  telling  in  the  same  direction;  when 
freight  rates  were  high  it  did  not  matter 
much  what  the  distribution  between  land 
and  water  carriage  was;  there  was  enough  for 
the  other.     About   1869  the  albrail  rate  on 


Pluoti^irr-iphed  by  Byfoo 
LOr^KlNG    INTO   A   SHIP'S   DININC-ROOM 

grain.  Chicago  to  New  York,  was  $1.10  per 
100  pounds.  Grain  has  lately  been  shipped 
from  Chicago  to  the  seaboard,  all  rail,  at 
eleven  cents.  Therefore  our  transcontinental 
roads  have  been  one  after  another  acquiring 
steamship  lines  on  the  same  principle  that 
Andrew  Carnegie  linked  the  blast  furnace 
with  the  rolling  mill  and  the  ore  bed  and  the 
coke  oven  with  the  blast  furnace.  Witness 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  plans  of 
Mr.  Hill,  to  say  nothing  of  the  importance  of 
the  Morgan  ship  merger  to  American  rail- 
roads. 
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When  a  l\undred  dollars  in  Burlinj^on 
stock  paid  nearly  eight  per  cent.,  investments 
on  the  sea  did  not  particularly  attract  Amer- 
icans; when  it  pays  only  four  per  cent,  the 
sea  l:>ecomes  more  alluring.  But  conditions 
on  the  sea  have  also  become  more  promising. 


reduced.  In  iS6o  there  was  a  seaman  for 
every  i  lo  tons;  in  1895  there  was  one  for  461 
tons.  Much  more  important,  the  size  of 
vessels  has  been  increased,  lowering  the  cost 
of  carriage  per  ton.  Steel  has  come  into  use 
in  building  hulls,  and  they  cost  less  propor- 


I 


I 


I 


THE  TUG    COMING  ALONGSIDE 


The  volume  of  the  world's  foreign  commerce 
is  two  and  a  half  to  three  times  as  great  as  it 
was  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  growth  has  not 
been  equally  distributed ;  we  have  been  getting 
moTe  than  our  share  of  it.  Mechanical  im- 
provements have  reduced  the  cost  of  jiroduc- 
tion.     The  cost  of  carrying  by  sea  has  been 


tionately  and  last  longer.  The  compound 
engine  was  slow  in  coming  in  but  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  triple  expansion  engine  and 
the  quadruple  expansion  engine  has  already 
arrived.  Furnaces  hav^e  been  improved  and 
more  work  is  got  from  a  pound  of  coal.  There 
was  a  period  of  some  years  when  there  was  an 
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over  supply  of  good  iron  steamers,  and  they 
were  to  be  bought  at  bargains  in  every  port. 
Within  a  few  years  there  has  been  a  great  in- 
crease in  business.  The  modern  steamships 
are  relatively  much  more  economicab  profits 
have  been  satisfactory,  often  very  much  so, 
and  about  the  time  the  American  capitalist 
is  moved  by  the  condition  of  things  ashore 
to  look  towards  the  sea,  he  is  gratified  to  find 
that  tlie  profits  at  sea  are  by  no  means  bad. 
Mr.  Morgan  paid  %i^%  a  share  for  the  common 
Stock  of  the  Levi  and  Line. 

It  is  onlv  within  the  last  few  vears  that  the 


necessity  of  a  merchant  marine  has  been 
forced  upon  the  growers  of  products  and  the 
makers  of  goods.  We!!  protected  local  mar- 
kets, to  which  transportation  was  easy,  alone 
interested  the  manufacturer.  But  suddenly 
it  was  realized  that  American  capital  was 
l^roducing  more  than  American  buyers  would 
purchase,  and  that  there  were  almost  limitless 
markets  abroad  waiting  for  the  superfluous 
product.  The  'looking  outward"  period  of 
the  United  States  has  only  just  begun,  and 
tlie  need  of  ships  is  likely  to  grow  enormously 
in  the  next  few  years. 


DOCKING   AGAINST  A   STRDN(>    hBH  TlUfc; 


ferial  is  being  imported  because  our  mines 
aot  furnish  ore  rapidly  enough;  never 
"  wrre  the  Southlands  so  active  and  prosperous ; 
Middle  West  limitless  acres  of  myriad 
jn  have  replaced  sage  brush  and  cacti; 
'  farther  West  mills  and  orchards  and  mines 
developing  under  the  hand  of   Eastern 


American  powers  anri  proTnise  of  expansion 
than  the  achievements  of  the  Puget  Sound 
country*  This  beautiful  territory  was  a 
silent  wilderness  less  than  half  a  century  ago. 
Nomadic  fisli-caling  tribes  inhabited  its  shores 
and  traded  their  products  wnth  the  tribes  of 
the    interior,     Seattle   had    1,107    people    in 
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SAILING    FOR  CAPE 


NOME   FROM   SEATTLE 


1870.     She  has  120.000  including  her  near-by^ 
suburbs  today,     Tacoma  had  73  in  1870  and 
she  has  to^lay  an  excess  of  47,000.     Spokane. 
— welb  Spokane  wasn't  thought  of  in   1870, 
but  in  r88o  she  Iiad  350.     Today  she  has  be- 
tween 40,000  and  42.000.     Let  us  take  the  j 
chief  city  of  the  State,  and  confine  ourselves 
to  the  past  f^^w  years.     In  1896  Seattle  had 
bank  deposits  of  $2,710,371,00;  January    i,^ 
1002,  she  had  deposits  close  upon  $23,000,000: 
In  1896  her  Ijank  clearances  were  $28,000,000; 
during  igot  they  were  $143,000,000.     In  i8g6  j 
her  building  pennits  were  S2or,o8i:  in  1901 
they  were  $4,569,728.     Slie   had    1.105  tele-] 
phones   in   use  in    1896  and  has  now*  6,012. 
She  made  2,000,000  brick  in  1896  and  last  year] 
she  made  over  35,000,000.     She  exported  92.- 
000  barrels  of  flour  in  1896  and  nearly  500,000  . 
in    190T.     The   statement   that  the   tonnage] 
clearances   of  the    Puget   Sound   district   ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  San  Francisco  district  has 


i 
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1 4y  iiTsy>ultjd.  yit  such  is  the  fact 
'  atistics  will  sho%v.  Tliis  statt'- 
tneni.  iiowever.  is  not  entirely  fair  to  San 
Francisco  for  a  small  portion  of  Pugt?t  Sound 
cltrarances  are  made  up  of  daily  clearances  of 
boats  plying  between  the  Sound  and  near-by 
Briii^\  ports.  However,  with  the  |>resent  in- 
crease kept  up,  the  Puget  Sound  district  will 
soon  be  so  far  in  the  lead  that  there  can  be 
no  basis  for  argument. 

The  imports  ami  e^iiorts  of  the  Soimd 
r^nintry  are  enormtjus.  The  total  value  of 
imports  for  the  year  ending  December  i.  1 90 1 , 
was  $g»2r  1,906.  The  exports  were  far  larger 
— $26.481 .503,  Over  T, 000, 000  tons  of  freight 
and  1.000,000  passengers  were  handled  by 
Seattle's  mosquito  fleet  alone.  This  of  course 
is  domestic  trade  pure  and  simple  and  does 
not  enter  into  the  other  figures  above  quoted. 
The  total  tonnage  of  ships  in  the  foreign  trade 
alone,  entering  Puget  Sound  last  year,  was 
1. 3 10*87 9  and  clearing  1,371,079,  an  enormous 
gain  during  the  past  five  years.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  less  than  a  life-time 
ago.  only  log  canoes  navigated  these  waters. 


I'iiiiiiu|trd(jhcd  by  K,  }-.  rurnbull 
RKADV   TO  CAST  LOOSE  THE  HAWSERS 

Seattle's  exports  to  Japan  alone  were  nearly 
$5,ooo.ooo»  or  eleven  times  what  they  were  six 
years  agr*.  What  is  true  of  Japan  is  almost 
equally  true  of  other  portions  of  the  Oriental 
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world.  The  iishing  industry  of  the  Sound 
has  gone  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
(icld  just  outsi(]e  is  of  unknown  scope  and 
is  the  finest  in  the  world.  Tlris  has  crea- 
atcd    a   demand    for    vessels.      From    an    old 


i     eirifl     ■ 


made  its  demands,  the  San  Francisco  and 
general  coastwise  trade  has  made  its  de- 
mands. The  Puget  Sound  district  sends 
7  50,000  tons  of  coal  per  year  to  San  Francisco 
alone.     The  Alaska  trade  has  made  its  de-  ■ 


IHL  DEVISlNLAS:^  com  1  Nil 


record  ot  twenty  years  ago.  we  read  that 
Seattle  had  "  nearly  or  quite  S60.000  invested 
in  her  shipping,  '*  As  near  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, that  figure  has  since  been  multiplied 
by  twenty  at  least.     The  Oriental  trade  has 


mdsw^ 


mands.^ — demands  that  could  hardly  be 
The  fishing  industry  has  made  its  demandsL.| 
As  a  result,  ship-building  has  been  ex|>anded 
until  one  cannot  foretell  the  i^uture. 

The  railroads  of  the  country  together  make 


J 


Photr«jfraf4K:4  Uy  B>toi» 


Up  a  Splendidly  organized  system  with  200,000  panies  in  the  world.     Indeed,  in  the  matter 

miles  of  track.     On  the  Great  Lakes  the  Steel  of  transportation  of  goods  from  one  point  to 

Corporation  owns  a  fleet  of  vessels  which  in  another  within  the  country,  whether  by  rail 

tonnage  ranks  sixth  among  all  the  ship  com-  or  ships,  no  nation  is  more  thoroughly  organ- 
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ized  than  our  own.  The  coasting  trade,  also, 
well  cared  for  by  our  navigation  laws,  is 
well  conducted  and  prosperous.  But  beyond 
that  America  ends,  and  England  and  Ger- 
many begin.  Indeed,  it  may  almost  be  said 
that  the  Unite'd  States  is  bounded  on  the  east 
and  west  by  Europe,  for  the  seas  are  theirs 
by  right  of  possession.  Last  year  the  world 
talked  of  an  American  invasion.  But  it  was 
an  invasion  of  American  ingenuity  and  in- 
ventiveness rather  than  of  American  trade. 
No  consistent  and  successful  invasion  was 
ever  made  in  the  enemy's  ships. 

Of  the  total  merchant  marine  of  the 
world  Great  Britain  owns  neariy  one-half. 
More  than  fourteen  and  a  half  million  tons 
of  steel,  iron  and  wood  are  floating  under  the 
British  flag.  And  this  is  not  to  be  greatly 
wondered  at.  The  steady  and  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  English  merchant  marine  is  as 
natural  as  that  of  American  railroads,  for 
their  ships  are  the  nerve  and  sinew  that  form 
the  Empire  into  a  vital,  active  whole.  In  the 
United  States  heavy-laden  trains  on  a 
constantly  lengthening  system  of  tracks,  the 
fleet  of  carriers  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the 
many  lines  of  coasting  vessels  have  served 
the  same  purpose.  The  steamship  interests 
of  Germany,  including  the  two  largest  indi- 
vidual lines  in  the  world  sailing  the  fastest 
ships  across  the  Atlantic,  reach  a  total  of  less 
than  three  million  tons.  The  systematic  de- 
velopment of  a  national  marine  in  Germany, 
however,  is,  comparatively  speaking,  in  its 
early  stages,  while  England  has  been  learning 
'  and  practising  the  trade  of  building  and  sail- 
ing ships  for  many  decades.  The  total  of 
American  shipping  slightly  exceeds  three 
million  tons,  but  more  than  one-fourth  of 
this  amotmt  is  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  an- 
other and  larger  portion  connects  the  ports 
along  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  Only 
two  of  the  thirty-seven  lines  controlling  100,- 
000  tons  and  over  sail  under  the  American 
flag  and  the  larger  of  these,  that  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  is  on  the  Lakes. 
The  International  Navigation  Company  there- 
fore is  the  single  large  American  line  which 
crosses  the  ocean,  and  two  of  its  four  regular 
liners  were  built  abroad  and  sail  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  only  by  a  special  act  of 
Congress.  On  the  Pacific  two  growing  com- 
panies, the  Pacific  Mail  and  the  Oceanic 
Steamship  Company  are  running  American 


boats  to  the  Orient  and  to  South  American 
ports,  and  additional  ships  are  building  to 
supplement  those  now  in  use.  The  other 
sizable  lines  of  ships  run  chiefly  to  South 
American  ports,  to  the  West  Indies  and  to 
Hawaii,  and  the  development  of  some  of 
these  companies  operating  between  the  main- 
land and  our  newly  acquired  possessions, 
furnishes,  in  the  last  few  years,  a  good  illus- 
tration, in  a  small  way,  of  the  reasons  for  the 
growth  of  the  English  marine.  From  all  the 
leading  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports,  also,  large 
and  lesser  lines  run  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
under  foreign  flags.  The  Norwegian,  French 
and  Italian  fleets  each  exceed  a  million  tons 
and  each  has  large  individual  lines,  notable 
among  which  in  their  popularity  are  the 
French  line  and  the  Navigazione  Generate 
Italiana. 

The  building  up  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  on  the  Lakes,  along  the  coast,  and  to 
the  American  islands  has  been  of  a  piece  with 
the  internal  development  of  the  country. 
Rapidly  built  steel  ships,  the  leavings  of  the 
whaleback  period,  the  fast  passenger  and 
freight  boats  that  travel  north  and  south 
along  the  coasts,  a  multitude  of  tugs  trailing 
bulky  barges  and  all  kinds  of  sailing  craft 
from  sloops  to  seven-masted  schooners  are  all 
used  in  this  local  trade,  the  sail  ships  holding 
their  own,  wherever  fast  time  is  not  a  necessity, 
because  of  economy  in  operation.  But  the 
manufacturer  and  the  producer  have  reached 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  American  shippers' 
activities,  into  ports  where  the  American  flag 
is  seldom  seen,  but  where  American  goods  are 
constantly  being  unloaded  from  foreign  ships. 
For  a  firm  grasp  of  these  world-wide  markets 
American  commercial  travelers  and  ships  are 
needed.  To  construct  a  i)crmanent  merchant 
marine  will  be  almost  as  necessary  to  the 
healthy  growth  of  our  foreign  trade  as  was 
the  building  of  carriers  from  producer  to 
consumer  within  our  own  boundaries.  It  is 
not  possible,  nor  is  it  necessary,  that  a  na- 
tional merchant  marine  shall  suddenly  be 
born,  like  Kvaser,  the  old  Norse  deity,  "  grown 
up."  It  must  come  step  by  step  with  the 
development  of  our  trade  abroad.  England 
and  Germany  have  spent  years  of  experiment 
with  subsidies  and  many  other  methods  of 
discrimination  in  favor  of  their  ship-owning 
and  ship-building  companies  to  obtain  the 
results  they  have  achieved,  and  even  with  all 
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their  efforts,  keen  competition  has  forced 
rates  so  low  that  only  the  Hnes  with  the 
fastest,  handsomest,  largest  and  safest  boats 
have  been  doing  anything  like  a  lucrative 
biisiness. 

The  shipping  merger  which  has  lately 
been  planned  and  formed  by  American 
capital  is  likely  to  mark  a  new  era  in  the 
whole  matter  of  trans-Atlantic  trade.  If  it 
is  permanently  successful  it  will  mean  better 
organization  and  service,  better  and  more 
definite  rates,  the  completing  of  a  steel  groove 
of  transportation  around  the  world  controlled 
by  a  small  body  of  men,  and  directed  by 
Americans,  and  the  gradual  disappearance 
from  the  ocean  of  the  tramp  steamer.  It  will 
have  great  advantages  over  competing  lines  of 
ships,  but  independent  companies  on  the  sea 
are  not  handicapped  by  the  initial  cost  which 
confronts  the  builders  of  a  competing  line  of 
railroad.  And,  under  existing  conditions, 
it  means  nothing  definite  in  the  making  of  a 
typically  American  merchant  marine. 

But  the  present  organization  i&  only  a  hint 
at  the  probable  developments  of  the  future. 
It  is  the  second  step,  just  as  the  acquiring  of 
the  Leyland  hne  by  Mr.  Morgan  was  the 
first.  The  "working  agreement  '*  which  this 
particular  pool  will  make  wilLnot  bring  hard- 
ship to  shippers,  for  the  object  of  the  organi- 
zation is  to  kill  competition,  not  to  make  it, 
and  the  seas  are  an  open  highway.  But  the 
striking  thing  about  the  merger  is  that  it  is 
the  latest  link  in  the  long  chain  of  mines  and 
mills,  of  long  lines  of  railroads  and  lako 
ships  that  carry  raw  material  from  miner  to 
mills  and  the  finished  product  from  the  mills 
to  the  shipping  centres,  and  now  of  ocean 
ships  which  will  carry  the  product  which  can- 
not be  readily  sold  here  to  foreign  markets. 
For  the  present  this  is  its  significance.  What 
it  may  mean  to  the  steamship  business  is 
nothing  more  than  prophecy. 

There  are  exigencies  in  preparation  for 
which  merchant  ships  flying  the  American 
flag  seems  a  national  necessity.  If  we  are 
to  carry  on  a  foreign  trade  which  no  commer- 
cial war  can  hinder,  it  must  be  done  in  Amen* 
can  ships.  There  was  considerable  pride, 
moreover,  in  the  handful  of  liners  which 
the  Government  used  in  the  war  with  Spain. 
Great  Britain  in  her  South  African  war  has 
impressed  nearly  one  hundred  merchant  ships 
into  service.     It  is  true  that  because  England 


did  so  Germany  has  picked  up  a  targe  quantity 
of  trade  which  it  will  be  hard  for  England  to 
win  back,  but,  in  the  time  of  need,  this  great 
fleet  of  ships  was  ready  to  augment  the  navy. 

The  modem  ocean  steamship,  with  its  15,- 
000  tons  of  steel  and  wood  enclosing  a  yawn- 
ing maw  into  which  eight  or  ten  thousand 
tons  of  diverse  kinds  of  freight  are  crammed; 
with  accommodations  for  a  thousand  and 
more  passengers,  for  many  of  whom  luxurious 
quarters  and  service  are  provided;  with  its 
throbbing  engines  and  its  well-filled  coal 
bunkers,  is  a  wonderfully  complex  creation. 
It  is  an  elaborate  hotel,  a  great  warehouse 
and  a  grim,  well-ordered  engine  house  com- 
bined, and  the  whole  given  a  kind  of  vital 
personality  that  grips  one  with  a  sense  of 
power,  capacity  and  control.  And  the  devel- 
opments of  the  last  few  years  have  been  rapid 
and  various.  Two  of  the  German  boats  are 
cutting  from  continent  to  continent  in  less 
time  than  it  took  a  century  ago  to  go  from 
Boston  to  Philadelphia  ;  starting  on  schedule 
time  and  arriving  on  schedule  time  ;  and  a 
new  boat  is  on  the  ways  at  Stettin  which  will 
break  dl  records  for  speed.  The  furnishings 
ot  the  :hips  luxuriously  mirror  the  nations 
under  whose  flag  they  sail,  sombre  German 
dignity  contrasting  with  bright-colored  French 
daintiness.  The  ships  are  growing  larger 
also,  the  immense  Oceanic  having  given  way 
to  the  larger  Celtic,  which  in  turn  ^HU  soon  be 
outdone  by  the  Pacific  steamers  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad.  Ever\^  patent  device  for 
.assuring  the  safety  of  the  ships  and  their 
people  is  being  tried  within  the  boats'  mech- 
anism and  upon  the  water.  The  seagoing 
ship,  therefore,  lias  grown  from  a  compara- 
tively simple  thing  of  wood  and  sails  to  a 
swift,  massive,  intricately  complex  and  con- 
densed organism. 

The  building  of  a  big  ocean  liner  has 
therefore  become  a  profession,  learned  most 
readily  in  the  school  of  experience.  The 
English  ship-builders  are  its  masters,  and 
Germany  has*  perhaps  the  greatest  shipyard 
in  the  world  at  Stettin,  While  it  is  true  that 
a  few  American  yards  have  grown  under  the 
demands  of  the  new  navy  and  possess  labor- 
saving  machinery'  as  yet  unused  abroad,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  for  our  half  do^en 
large  shipyards  England  has  a  hundred  and 
more.  The  American  shipyard  will  expand 
with  the  growth  of  our  merchant  marine  just 
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as  it  in  turn  wOl  grow  with   our   foreign 
trade. 

How  this  joint  expansion  will  come  is  a 
problem  which,  in  the  next  few  years,  will  tax 
the  ingenuity  of  our  best  statesmanship. 
Opposed  to  the  favorable  conditions  in  the 
shipyards  are  the  high  wages  paid  to  American 
workmen  and  seamen.  Whether  or  not  this 
can  be  neutralized  by  economy  in  machinery 
and  ingenious  devices  has  yet  to  be  proved. 
The  European  coimtries  all  give  subsidies  of 
some  sort.  The  subsidy  bill  seems  likely  to 
be  shelved  tmtil  after  the  details  of  the  Morgan 
merger  are  clear  and  the  fall  campaign  is  over. 
In  the  pooling  of  interests  represented  by  the 
former  there  may  be  an  arrangement  through 
the  repealing,  or  the  temporary  setting  aside, 
of  some  of  the  present  navigation  laws,  by 
which  a  share  of  the  new  ships  which  the 
merger  companies  will  build  will  be  built  in 
America  and  will  sail  under  the  American 
flag.  The  natural,  indeed,  the  necessary 
development  will  be  for  the  United  States  to 
build  its  own  ships,  further  expanding  an  in- 
dustry it  has,  for  half  a  century,  neglected,  an 
industry  which  no  nation  concerned  in  the 
world's  affairs  can  afford  to  leave  undeveloped. 


The  a>nsiderable  ntunber  of  repaired  wrecks 
of  foreign  built  ships  and  boats  which  have 
been  specially  given  the  right  to  fly  the  flag 
have  delayed  already  the  forward  movement 
of  our  ship-building. 

In  whatever  way  the  building  up  of  a 
merchant  marine  may  come  it  is  the  evolution 
in  the  national  growth  of  the  United  States 
which  seems  to  be  the  next  natural  develop- 
ment in  our  economic  history.  Back  of  it  are 
the  vast  resources  of  the  country  of  whose 
extent  even  a  guess  can  not  yet  be  made,  the 
splendid  workshops,  limitless  farms  yet  un- 
made, the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  the  most 
active  people  in  the  worlds  Especially  with 
the  opening  of  hindered  markets  of  the  Orient 
and  the  progress  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  Pacific  Ocean  offers  opportun- 
ities for  national  prominence  and  prosperity 
on  the  seas.  The  connection  of  raUroad  and 
steamship  lines  into  a  continuous  line  of 
transportation  around  the  world  has  more 
possibilities  than  it  even  suggests.  The  ship- 
yards are  ready  for  their  work,  and  though  it 
probably  will  come  slowly,  an  adequate 
merchant  marine  is  the  next  step  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  America  into  the  world. 


HOW   NEW  YORK    EDUCATES   ITS 

CITIZENS 

FREE  LECTURES  FOR  HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY  — VISUAL  INSTRUCTION  FOR  THOUSANDS  OF 
TEACHERS  —  STATE  LIBRARY  HELPS  OF  VARIOUS  KINDS 
—  A    GROWING    SYSTEM    FOR    THE    EDUCATION    OF    ADULTS 

BY 

FRANKLIN    MATTHEWS 


THE  sum  of  $37,500,000  was  spent  in 
the  State  of  New  York  in  the  year 
1901  upon  the  public  school  system. 
All  this  money,  with  the  exception  of  about 
$1,000,000  used  for  adminittnitive  purposes, 
was  expended  in  tbetwrtmig  of  about  1,250,- 
000  childien.  B«teM9itiiensive  and  vast  as 
this  tystem  of  fdfittr  school  education  is,  it 
hym}mmmmptmmtM  all  that  is  done  by  the 


State  and  its  various  communities  for  popu- 
lar instruction.  New  York  has  worked  out, 
to  an  extent  that  no  other  Commonwealth 
has  ever  approached,  a  system  of  adult  educa- 
tion. In  its  various  forms  nearly  2,000,000 
persons  get  some  direct,  personal  benefit 
from  it. 

This  education,  in  the  full  elaboration  of 
the  system,  reaches  out  to  the  individual  in 
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liis  home  and  shares,  especially  with  farmers. 
some  of  the  puzzling  problems  of  their  daily 
toil.  It  entertains  and  instructs  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  in  New  York  City  with  an 
elaborate  system  of  lectures.  It  presents  a 
system  of  instruction  in  travel  and  geography 
to  35.000  teachers  of  the  State  by  duplica- 
tions, with  an  accompanying  lecture,  of  the 
most  beautiful  lantern  slides  ever  exhibited. 

These  views  are  presented  in  more  than 
sixty  great  educational  centres.  In  some  of 
the  places  the  plain  people  share  this  great 
benefit.  This  adult  education  also  presents 
a  system  of  extension  work  of  the  most  prac- 
tical kind  among  the  farmers  and  school 
children,  all  emanating  from  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, which  represents  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  State  University  that  New  York  has. 
It  puts  in  operation  an  extensive  scheme  of 
traveling  libraries  and  supports  a  thoroughly 
equipped  school  for  librarians.  It  cooperates 
in  research  with  small  groups  of  people,  many 
in  distant  hamlets,  called  ''study  clubs." 
It  circulates  teoks  and  pictures,  makes  out  ex- 
amination papers  and  writes  letters  by  the 
thousands.  It  even  sends  agents  to  the 
farmer  to  show  him  how  to  do  his  planting. 
All  this  is  done  in  addition  to  giving  free  in- 
struction in  agriculture  in  Cornell  University, 
and  free  instruction  in  forestry  and  veterinai^' 
science  in  the  colleges  devoted  to  those 
subjects,  also  allied  with  Cornell,  besides 
giving  free  instruction  to  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
to  the  blind,  and  to  Indians. 

Extensive  as  this  system  of  adult  education 
is  it  represents  a  cost  of  not  more  than  $300,- 
000  to  the  State  and  the  various  communities 
engaged  in  it.  In  addition  to  all  these  means 
of  promoting  popular  education  there  are 
other  agencies  of  instruction,  public  and 
private,  that  should  be  included  if  one  would 
understand  the  full  scope  and  sweep  of  edu- 
cation in  New  York  State,  such  as  private 
schools,  colleges  and  academies,  professional 
schools,  art  schools,  vacation  schools,  centres 
of  education  for  the  masses  like  the  Univer- 
sity Settlement,  Educational  Alliance,  Work- 
ingmen*s  Institute,  Y,  M.  C.  A.  courses,  the 
People's  University  Extension  Society,  the 
Brooklyn  Institute,  Cooper  Union,  and  a  host 
of  others,  such  as  church  clubs  and  Chautau- 
qua circles. 

"The  Free  Lecture  System  of  New  York 
City  **  is  what  the  leading  system  of  adult  edu- 
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AH  this  was  accomplished  on  an  appropri- 
ation of  $80,000  for  the  two  boroughs.  Sta- 
tistics such  as  these,  however,  do  not  tell  the 
full  sto^>^  These  lectures  were  grouped  in 
this  way:  hygiene,  80;  natural  science,  280; 
history  and  biography,  246;  civics  and  sociol- 
ogy,  32:  descriptive  geography,  815;  litera- 
ture, 219;  music,  1 80;  art,  100;  education,  11. 
Some  of  llie  topics  of  the  lectures  tell  more 
than  statistics.  There  is  a  course  on  *' First 
Aid  to  the  Injured.  *'  Then  there  were  vari* 
ous  lectures  on  the  manifold  forms  of  elec- 
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cation  in  the  metropolis  is  called.    It  has  been 
and  is  an  attempt  to    apply  university  ex- 
tension methods  to  the  masses  of  a  great  city. 
The  Legislature  provided  for  the  movement 
in  jB8S,  and  for  two  winters  the  lectures  were 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Committee  on 
Evening  Schools,     In  the  first  season  186  lee-     ■ 
lures  were  given  with  an  average  attendance 
of  115.     In  the  next  season  329  lectures  were 
given,  but  the  average  attendance  was  only  81. 
Then  it  was  that  there  was  called  in  to  take 
special  charge  of    this  work  a  man  with  a 
gift  for  organization  and  a  keen  sympathy 
for  the  masses,    in    addition   to  a  practical 
knowledge  of  what  was  suited  to  them  intel-     M 
lectually.     He  was  Dr.   Henry  M.  Leipziger    " 
and  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  system  ever 
since.     In  the  first  year  he  raised  the  attend-     J 
ance  50,000.  1 

Statistics  are  available  for  the  thirteenth 
season  of  the  work,  although  at  this  writing 
the  season  is  closing  for  the  fourteenth.     The 
figures  show  that  in  the  1901   season   1,963 
lectures  were  given  and  tliat  a  total  of  553,000 
persons  listened  to  them,   which  means  an     ■ 
average  attendance  of  nearly  300  persons  to 
the  lecture.     The  lectures  were  given  in  52 
places  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  and  more     J 
than  200  persons  were  engaged  in  lecturing,     ■ 
not  to  mention  the  number  of  stereopticon 
operators,  the  chairmen  of  meetings  and  jani- 
tors and  others  of  the  extensive  machinery 
required  for  the  work.    A  little  tabular  mat- 
ter will  illustrate  the  growth  of  this  system : 
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tridty  and  chemistry,  exhaustive  courses  on 
dramatic  features  of  American  history,  lec- 
tures on  a  bewildering  number  of  subjects  of 
travel  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  discus- 
sions of  English  and  American  poets,  dis- 
quisitions on  the  great  musical  composers 
with  ntunerous  lectures  on  scores  of  phases 
of  musical  subjects.  Lectures  on  architecture, 
as  seen  in  the  great  cities  of  the  world,  add  to 
the  variety.  Indeed,  almost  every  topic  of 
human  effort  that  can  inform  and  elevate  is 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  people  who  go 
to  hear. 

The  lecturers  include  men  of  national  repu- 
tation. It  is  no  small  tribute  to  the  worth  of 
Dr.  Leipziger  that  he  has  been  able  to  induce 
college  presidents,  teachers  of  every  grade, 
professional  men  of  the  highest  repute  to  ap- 
pear before  the  masses  and,  in  popular  form, 
set  forth  the  richness  of  their  acquired  knowl- 
edge, for  a  mere  pittance.  It  is  a  labor  of 
love  and  there  seems  to  be  no  flagging  in  the 
zeal.  The  people  who  attend  these  lectures 
and  sit  often  at  the  cramped  desks  of  little 
children  at  the  top  of  a  public  school,  or  some 
other  tmcomfortable  place,  are  those  who 
live  near  the  place  where  the  lecture  is  given. 
The  lectures  are  essentially  neighborhood 
affairs,  and  the  plain  people  attend  them. 
They  are.  intelligent  auditors  for  they  repre- 
sent the  masses  of  American  citizenship.  A 
lecturer  on  physics  wrote: 

"The  questions  put  by  my  hearers  were,  as 
a  rule,  more  intelligent  than  are  asked  inside 
of  many  a  college. " 

But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  work.  On 
February  2,  1902,  the  other  boroughs  of  New 
York  City  were  added  to  Dr.  Leipziger's 
work  and  the  result  will  be  that  hereafter 
probably  3,500  lectures,  two-thirds  of  them 
illustrated  with  the  stereopticon,  will  be  given 
annually  to  the  people,  chiefly  in  school- 
houses,  and  the  attendance  will  be  fully  i  ,000,- 
000  persons.  Who  can  measure  the  limits  of 
such  work  in  uplifting  citizenship  ?  And  who 
shall  say  that  the  $125,000  expended  is  not 
a  wise  investment  in  civic  health  ?  This  sys- 
tem of  free  lectures  is  being  copied  in  other 
cities.  In  addition  to  the  direct  benefit  it 
has  been  to  adults,  it  has  encouraged  library 
reading  and  has  enriched  school  life.  It  has 
farougfat  about  a  better  cooperation  between 
the  school,  library  and  museum,  and  it  has 
revealed  the  real  people  to  the  theorists  and 


the  theorists  to  the  people.  The  Hon.  Miles 
M.  O'Brien,  former  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  New  York,  summed  up  the 
tisefulness  of  these  lectures: 

**I  hold  that  there  is  better  missionary 
work,  more  loyal  and  patriotic  missionary 
work  to  be  done  in  this  great  city  than  in 
China,  or  Japan  or  India.  We  must  prepare 
in  this  great  cosmopolitan  city  the  Teuton, 
the  Saxon,  the  Gaul,  the  Celt  and  all  the 
nationalities  and  combine  them  in  one  so  that 
the  result  will  be  a  higher  ideal  of  American 
citizenship. " 

By  no  means  second  in  importance  to  the 
free  lecture  course  in  New  York  City  is  the 
system  of  Visual  Instruction  supported  by 
the  State  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Albert 
S.  Bickmore  of  the  American  Musetun  of 
Natural  History.  This  system  is  based  pri- 
marily upon  the  exhibition  of  stereopticon 
views.  It  is  essentially  a  course  in  travel, 
for  it  deals  with  what  may  be  seen  chiefly  in 
travel.  Its  leading  purpose  is  to  benefit  the 
teachers  of  the  State,  and  it  was  for  that  rea- 
son that  the  State  took  up  the  work.  The 
views  by  general  consent  are  regarded  as  the 
finest  ever  exhibited.  They  are  taken  by 
expert  photographers  who  are  sent  on  the 
special  missions  necessary  to  secure  them 
almost  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
The  views  are  colored  with  a  delicacy  that  is 
looked  upon  as  something  wonderful  and  the 
result  is  that  when  the  pictures  are  supple- 
mented by  the  lectures  of  Professor  Bickmore, 
whose  researches  and  travels  have  extended 
to  every  part  of  the  globe,  a  rare  amotmt  of 
information  is  supplied. 

These  lectures  arose  from  a  desire  to  make 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  a 
means  of  direct  benefit  to  the  people.  There 
was  also  the  expectation  of  interesting  the 
people  in  the  museum.  They  have  been  a 
success  from  the  time  of  their  beginning  in 
1882.  They  began  with  twenty-eight  in  the 
audience.  The  system  now  costs  the  State 
about  $40,000  a  year.  It  reaches  fully  25,000 
teachers  and  scores  of  communities  in  the 
State.  It  also  has  extended  to  other  States, 
and  sets  of  pictures  have  been  sent  at  cost 
price  to  the  Philippines  and  to  India  within 
a  few  weeks. 

Governor  Cleveland  vetoed  the  first  bill 
appropriating  money  for  this  work.  He  made 
atnends  by  signing  a  later  bill.    At  first  it 
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was  intended  to  give  the  lectures  only  to  the 
teachers  of  New  York  City.  Under  the  new 
law  the  lectures  were  extended  to  all  the 
normal  schools  of  the  State,  which  now  num- 
ber eleven.  Duplicates  of  the  slides  were 
sent  to  each  of  the  Normal  Schools  with  a 
copy  of  Professor  Btckiriore's  lecture  to  be 
read  when  the  pictures  were  shown.  In  iSgi 
the  system  was  extended  to  the  Teachers' 
Institutes  of  the  State.  There  are  forty*four 
of  these  nowadays.  In  this  way  practically 
all  the  teachers  of  the  State  were  reached. 
Four  years  later  the  system  was  still  broad- 
ened so  that  the  school  superintendents  in 
no  less  than  seventy  cities,  towns  and  villages 
were  entitled  to  dupHcates  of  the  views  and 
lectures,  thus  placing  this  delightful  and  in- 
stmctive  method  of  adult  education  within 
the  reach  of  nearly  every  one  in  the  Slate. 

Professor  Bickmpre  spends  a  large  amount 
of  his  time  in  travel  and  study  in  preparation 
of  these  lectures.  He  divides  the  teachers  of 
New  York  City  into  two  groups  and  lectures 
to  them  alternately  on  Saturday  mornings. 
Generally  there  are  eight  lectures  a  year.  On 
Thursday  evenings  he  lectures  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
and  four  times  a  year,  Thanksgiving,  Christ- 
mas, New  Year's  and  Washington's  Birth- 
day»  he  lectures  to  the  people  without 
charge  or  tickets  of  admission.  As  many 
as  27,000  persons  a  year  hear  him  per- 
sonally and  hundreds  of  thousands  listen 
to  him  through  the  lips  of  others,  as  his 
lectures  are  read  in  the  various  centres.  It 
requires  a  lot  of  office  machinery  to  keep  the 
system  in  operation,  for  no  less  than  ninety 
sets  of  slides  for  each  lecture  are  made.  The 
number  of  slides  made,  almost  all  of  which 
are  colored,  reaches  34,000  a  year.  The  law 
permits  the  sale  of  the  slides  at  cost  price, 
one  to  each  State,  upon  the  sole  condition 
that  there  shall  be  no  admission  fee  charged 
when  they  are  shown  and  that  they  shall  be 
part  of  the  system  of  *'free  common  schools 
of  the  State. " 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  lectures 
recently  sent  to  the  Philippines  were  "  Man- 
hattan and  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson, " 
*' Niagara  Falls,"  "Coast  of  New  England," 
*' Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  District  of 
Columbia,*'  "Yellowstone"  and  "CaHfornia 
and  Yosemite  Valley."  The  Filipinos  will 
get  a  pretty  good  idea  of  this  countr}^  from 
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those  views.  For  use  in  the  great  Methodist 
Mission  in  Madras,  India,  lectures  on  "Across 
America/'  "Hawaii,"  "Egypt,"  "Paris  Ex- 
position of  1900"  have  been  sent. 

Professor  Bickmore  is  a  great  lover  of  flow- 
ers.  He  has  a  way  of  bringing  into  each 
lecture  half  a  dozen  or  more  beautifully 
colored  pictures  of  the  flora  of  each  of  the 
places  under  consideration.  These  flower  pic- 
tures invariably  arouse  enthusiastic  approvaK 
Fancy  a  lily  of  the  valley  thrown  on  the 
screen  enlarged  a  thousand  times  and  colored 
true  to  nature!  It  is  for  the  fascinating 
superiority  of  these  flower  pictures  largely 
that  Professor  Bickmore  has  been  asked  to 
give  an  exhibition  at  the  great  Nature  Study 
Conference  that  is  to  be  held  in  London  in 
July  of  this  year.  Professor  Bickmore  took 
the  gold  medal  prize  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1900  in  the  matter  of  secondary  education, 
and  it  is  this  system  of  education  of  adults  in 
geography  and  nature  study  which  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  the  adults  of  New  York  and 
thousands  of  others  outside  the  State  may 
enjoy  and  profit  by,  at  the  small  expense  to 
the  State  of  about  $40,000  a  year- 
Altogether  novel  is  the  University  Exten- 
sion work,  solely  for  agricultural  purposes, 
carried  on  by  the  State  through  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, By  chapter  450  of  the  laivs  of  1899 
the  sum  of  $35,000  is  set  apart  for  that  work. 
It  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  that  for 
the  farmers  and  their  wives,  and  that  for  the 
school  children  in  nature  study.  The  work 
is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  through  printed 
matter.  There  are  enrolled  in  the  Fanners" 
Reading  Course  30,000  men.  In  the  Farmers* 
Wives  Reading  Course  there  are  enrolled  more 
than  8,000  women.  The  Junior  Naturalists 
Clubs  have  more  than  30,000  pupils^  and 
1,500  teachers  are  enrolled  as  members  of  the 
Home  Nature  Study  course.  In  addition  to 
this  about  20,000  bulletins  are  issued  each 
month  and  sent  to  farmers  telling  what  re- 
sults have  been  accomplished  at  the  experi* 
ment  station  established  at  the  University. 

Here,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  latest  develop- 
ment in  Amer  can  university  education,  that 
of  serving  the  masses  directly.  But  the  ex- 
tension work  at  Cornell  goes  much  further 
than  the  circulation  of  printed  matter.  One 
of  the  staff  of  teachers  in  the  summer  spends 
his  entire  time  going  from  farm  to  farm  giving 
instruction  as  to  the  most  approved  methods 
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of  planting  and  harvesting.  He  also  en- 
courages the  experiment  idea  and  this  summer 
there  will  be  several  hundreds  of  plats  of 
potatoes,  buckwheat,  alfalfa,  beans  and 
wheat,  all  cultivated  for  comparative  pur- 
poses directly  tmder  the  supervision  of  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  agricultural  college. 

In  addition  to  this,  whenever  there  is  any 
outbreak  of  vegetable  or  animal  disease  of 
serious  proportions  specialists  are  sent  at 
once  to  try  to  eradicate  the  difficulty,  and  they 
generally  succeed.  Lectures  by  the  thousand 
upon  practical,  direct  subjects  have  been 
given  before  granges  and  farmers*  clubs  and  at 
agrictdtural  meetings.  For  eleven  weeks  in 
the  winter  free  instruction  is  given  at  the 
university  to  farmers  on  practical  subjects. 
Besides  that,  there  is  a  two  years'  course  and 
a  four  years'  course  in  agriculture  at  the 
university,  instruction  in  which  is  entirely 
free. 

The  farmers'  reading  course  covers  three 
years.  There  are  six  lessons  each  year.  The 
first  year  is  taken  up  with  problems  of  the 
soil,  the  next  with  questions  relating  to  ani- 
mal industry  and  the  third  with  the  study  of 
orcharding.  Examination  questions  are  sent 
out  and  the  farmer  who  follows  the  work  gets 
some  useful  instruction.  Teachers'  leaflets 
upon  a  score  or  more  of  the  most  interesting 
phases  of  nature  study  have  been  sent  out. 
These  leaflets  tell  about  trees,  and  birds,  and 
insects,  and  clouds,  and  brooks,  and  fishes, 
and  flowers  and  make  up  a  delightful  collec- 
tion. A  teacher  with  the  material  already 
in  print  may  have  enough  topics  to  last  for 
three  years. 

Although  the  Jtmior  Naturalists  Club  work 
does  not  belong  properly  to  adult  education 
it  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  system  as  developed. 
These  clubs  have  been  formed  in  himdreds  of 
schools  in  New  York,  and  even  so  far  away 
as  Egypt  and  India.  The  dues  are  that  each 
member  shall  write  to  "  Uncle  John, "  John 
W.  Spencer,  who  conducts  this  branch  of  the 
service,  a  letter  once  a  month.  He  is  a  most 
revered  man,  this  "Uncle  John."  He  an- 
swers htmdreds  of  the  letters  personally  each 
month  and  the  result  is  that  a  love  of  nature 
is  being  fostered  intelligently  and,  it  may  be 
^  said,  scientifically  among  the  children  of  the 
'  State.  Besides  all  this,  a  system  of  personal 
corfespoodence  with  fanners  throughout  the 
State  is  kept  up  at  Cornell.    President  Schur- 


man  in  an  address  in  February  of  this  year, 
said  that  from  "five  to  ten  thousand  letters 
per  year  in  answer  to  questions  are  written  by 
the  staff. " 

All  this  is  a  tremendous  gain  for  the  better- 
ment of  rural  life.  Professor  I.  P.  Roberts, 
the  director  of  the  College  of  Agrictdture, 
summarizes  what  has  been  done  in  this  way: 

**  Twenty-five  years  ago  we  started  at  the 
very  bottom  of  scientific  and  practical  agri- 
culture with  all  the  prejudice  against  this 
industry  that  had  been  inherited  through 
thousands  of  years.  We  have  broken  this 
down — that  is  much — but  it  is  more  to  have 
energized  a  million  people  throughout  the 
United  States  who  were  neglected  before  but 
who  are  now  alert  and,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  students  of  their  chosen  calling. " 

An  extensive  work  in  Home  Education  is 
done  in  New  York  State  through  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  by  the  State  Library,  of  which 
Melvil  Dewey  is  the  head.  A  large  part  of 
this  work  is  through  the  scheme  of  traveling 
libraries.  New  York  State  was  the  first  to 
move  in  this  direction  and  more  than  1,000 
of  these  libraries  are  now  going  about  the 
State  from  place  to  place,  the  remotest  ham- 
lets being  reached  with  good  literature.  A 
report  to  the  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  summed  up  this  feature  of  the  work 
recently  by  saying: 

**  Perhaps  some  do  not  know  that  on  appli- 
cation of  twenty-five  taxpayers  and  the  pay- 
ment of  $5.00,  for  transportation,  both  ways, 
even  the  most  remote  hamlet  may  have  with- 
out further  charge  the  use  of  a  library  of  100 
well-selected,  recent  and  popular  books  sent 
from  the  State  library  at  Albany. " 

That  is  strictly  true.  Traveling  libraries 
from  the  State  library  are  sent  for  a  mere 
nominal  sum,  to  any  public  library  under 
the  Regents'  visitation,  to  any  community 
without  a  public  library  on  application  of 
twenty-five  taxpayers;  to  any  Regents'  school, 
to  any  registered  study  club,  to  any  grange, 
lodge  or  club  recorded  by  the  Regents  as 
deserving  of  such  favors.  The  work  with  the 
study  club  is  most  important.  These  clubs 
must  have  five  members,  must  lay  out  a 
programme  of  work,  must  take  up  some  feasi- 
ble subject  and  must  send  an  annual  report 
to  the  State  library. 

The  traveling  libraries  are  of  two  kinds. 
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one  for  general  reading,  and  the  other  for 
special  study.  They  consist  of  twenty-five, 
fifty  or  one  hundred  books,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  they  are  made  up  after  close  study  of 
the  requirements  in  each  case.  Some  of  the 
special  libraries  are  called  subject  libraries 
and  they  deal  with  such  subjects  as  social 
science,  economics,  history  and  the  like. 
These  special  libraries  even  go  to  the  extent 
of  providing  sets  of  books  for  children. 

Another  great  work  emanating  from  the 
State  library  has  been  what  might  be  called 
the  resuscitation  of  hundreds  of  small  local 
libraries.  By  the  law  of  1892  a  system  of 
subsidies  for  these  libraries  was  established. 
The  State  library  issues  instructions  how  to 
form  free  or  pubHc  libraries  and  how  to  en- 
roll them  as  part  of  the  library  system  under 
the  Regents.  After  all  the  requirements 
have  been  fulfilled  an  inspection  is  made  and 
if  it  is  satisfactory  the  library  receives  State 
aid.  This  has  been  of  great  value  throughout 
the  State,  Every  county  and  almost  ever>^ 
city  in  the  State  has  received  some  of  this 
money  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
State  educational  .budget  for  1902  provides 
$51*500  for  this  purpose. 

In  addition  to  this  work  in  adult  home  edu- 
cation the  State  has  a  library  school  at  Al- 
bany and  in  the  last  dozen  years  no  less  than 
nine  hundred  places  in  libraries  have  been 
filled  by  students  from  that  school.  From  all 
over  the  country  these  students  of  library 
methods  come  to  Albany.  They  also  come 
from  foreign  countries — ^Japan,  Norway »  Aus- 
tralia,  South  Africa,  and  others  have  sent 
students  to  be  fitted  for  this  useful  profession. 

The  School  of  Forestry  for  which  the  State 
appropriates  $10,000  a  year  and  the  College 
of  Veterinary  Science,  for  which  an  appropri- 
ation of  $35,000  a  year  is  made,  come  within 
the  topic  of  Public  Education  of  Adults  by 
the  State  solely  because  tuition  is  free.  Their 
work  speaks  for  themselves.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  dwell  upon  the  vacation  schools  of 
New  York,  which,  although  they  do  not  relate 
to  adult  education,  are  the  outgrowth  of  the 
desire  to  supplement  the  common  school  sys- 
tem of  the  State  with  something  practical. 

The  People's  University  Extension  Society 
of  New  York  gives  instruction,  largely  through 
the  coSperation  of  churches,  to  adults.  A 
great  deal  of  this  work  is  for  mothers.  Lec- 
tures on   the  care  of  children,  on  hygiene, 


cooking  and  sewing,  with  occasional  lectures 
to  men  on  timely  and  useful  topics,  are  pro- 
vided by  this  society.  These  lectures  are 
given  literally  in  hundreds  of  places  in  New 
York  City,  and  although  not  a  State  or  mu- 
nicipal institution,  are  supplementary  to  the 
vast  scheme  of  instruction  that  is  given  to  the 
people  outside  of  the  public  school  system. 

One  public  agency  of  study  has  been  dis- 
continued  by  the  State  through  the  opposi- 
tion of  a  Senator  whose  name  is  linked  inefface- 
ably  with  the  liquor  tax  system  of  New  York, 
For  years  the  State,  at  a  cost  of  $4,500  a  year, 
maintained  a  weather  bureau  at  Cornell. 
This  bureau  had  the  free  ser\^ice  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  of  2,500  persons.  If  paid 
for  such  service  would  be  worth  $131,000. 
The  bureau  collected  and  published  data  as 
to  the  changes  in  the  weather  and  climate 
and  secured  statistics  as  to  rainfall  and  crop 
reports  and  the  like  which  were  of  immense 
value  to  engineers,  courts  of  justice,  farmers. 
municipalities,  and  exchanges  of  varioiis 
kinds.  The  records  were  called  for  nearly 
every  month  by  the  courts.  They  were  of 
great  public  use. 

The  State  Senator  referred  to  charged  that 
the  $4^500  given  by  the  State  was  used  to 
'*eke  out"  salaries  of  professors  at  ComelL 
He  had  an  investigation  committee  appointed. 
I  am  informed  by  Professor  Fuertes  of  the 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering  of  Cornell, 
the  man  most  concerned  and  one  of  the  high- 
est probity  and  professional  standing,  that 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  no  investigation 
was  made.  It  was  no  credit  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  Senator  that  he  shoiild  make  the 
untrue  statement  that  the  salaries  of  Cornell 
professors  were  eked  out  by  the  State  appro- 
priation. Professor  Fuertes  does  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that  it  was  the  Senator's  '*owti  in- 
vention.'*    He  adds: 

'*The  old  bureau  is  dead  and  with  it  the 
solution  of  a  vast  number  of  important  ques- 
tions in  agriculture,  commerce,  engineering 
and  sanitation, " 

The  popular  investigation  of  climate  and 
weather  by  2,5*^^  observers  in  the  State  at 
an  annual  expense  of  $4^500  is  a  matter  of 
adult  instruction  in  a  field  of  widespread  im- 
portance. It  is  a  pity  to  lose  it  through  the 
prejudices  of  any  State  Senator,  no  matter 
how  far-reaching  his  fame  may  be  through 
excise  or  other  legislation. 
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BY 


HENRY    HARRISON    LEWIS 


DOES  Cuba  need  our  aid?  Is  she  on 
the  edge  of  a  financial  depression 
which  will  thrust  her  deeper  into 
the  abyss  of  national  poverty  than  could  all 
the  wrongs  inflicted  by  Spain  ? 

General  Wood  declares  this  to  he  true.  He 
proclaimed  it  from  the  Palace  in  Havana, 
and  traveled  North  many  times  to  tell  it  over 
and  over  again  to  Senatorial  ears  which  only 
half  listened.  He  told  many  things  which 
would  be  plain  to  the  simplest  mind.  He 
described  the  situation  in  the  straightforward 
words  of  the  soldier,  and  when  he  had  finished 
and  returned  to  his  post  of  duty,  certain  Sena- 
tors answered  liim  by  insinuating  that  the 
plea  for  tariff  reduction  was  a  direct  effort  to 
bring  greater  profit  to  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company.  **w^hich  is  already  the 
owner  of  a  great  |>art  of  ttie  crop  awaiting 
export.  *'  This,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  folio w- 
ing  statement  made  by  General  Wood  to  the 
SecTeiar>^  of  War  under  date  of  April  9th: 

**A  large  portion  of  the  grinding  season 
has  already  passed,  and  the  delay  in  taking 
final  action  upon  the  question  of  reduction  of 
the  duties  on  sugar  has  resulted  in  the  accu- 
mulation in  the  island  of  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  this  product,  held  almost  entirely,  as 
repeatedly  shown,  by  the  planters  and  the 


Cuban  dealers  in  sugar.  The  amount  is  so 
considerable  that  they  must  commence  to 
imload  very  soon,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  throwing  upon  the  market  of  this 
enormous  quantity  of  sugar  will  result  in 
prices  being  reduced,  and  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  benefits  granted,  if  any  are 
granted »  will  be  lost  to  the  planter,  and  the 
large  sugar  refineries  will  be  benefited  by  the 
delay  which  has  taken  place.  In  other 
words,  the  delay  of  action  pending  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  status  of  sugar  in  Cuba  is  play- 
ing directly  into  the  hands  of  the  Sugar  Trust, 
which  is  making  little  or  no  effort  to  buy, 
realizing  that  the  market  is  bound  to  go  to 
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pieces  when  the  enormous  amount  of  sugar, 
now  being  held  pending  decision  on  the 
tariff  question,  is  thrown  upon  the  market.  " 

When  I  visited  Ha%'ana  early  in  April  there 
was  $20,000,000  worth  of  sugar  awaiting 
shipment  in  Cuba,  One  of  the  illustrations 
given  with  this  article  was  taken  in  a  ware- 
house then  holding  240^000  bags  of  sugar. 
Along  the  wharf  in  front  of    the  warehouse 


•Aicrht-  ■ 


Out  in  the  harbor  a  number  of  large  freight- 
ers swung  idly  at  their  anchors,  their  high 
freeboards  proclaiming  a  lack  of  cargo.  They  J 
had  been  there  for  weeks  waiting  the  coming" 
of  news  from  the  great  Republic,  news  which 
would  release  the  embargo  placed  on  the 
freight  they  were  anxious  to  carry.  Scat- 
tered here  and  there  were  sailing  ships  and 
smaller  steamers  each  tied  up  by  the  same 


RtlNS  UF   A 
Phivincc  of  Ssruta  Chn,  imhc^  oI  tke  m.iny  fiut 

were  ranged  schooners  filled  liold  and  deck 
^^nth  sugar,  and  across  the  bay  were  more 
warehouses  piled  to  the  eaves  with  sugar. 

To  one  who  had  visited  Havana  before,  the 
scene  in  the  harbor  was  peculiar.  There  was 
an  air  of  waiting,  of  expectancy,  of  listening, 
as  if  the  dragging  hours  might  bring  at  any 
moment  a  signal  which  would  convert  in- 
activity into  the  rush  and  bustle  of  pros- 
perity* 


u<  ^iKixiu:-.«.   MUX 

fJaiiUtionji  defitroyed  during  the  la*l  revMUirinti- 

relentless  chain,  and  ranged  along  the  water 
front  were  other  craft,  sloops  and  barges 
and  many  tugs,  idle  and  apparently  de- 
serted. 

The  situation  was  plain  indeed,  even  to  the 
casual  observer.  Here  was  the  prosperity  of 
a  people  held  in  check  because  a  handful  of 
men  in  conclave  one  thousand  miles  away 
chose  to  wrangle  and  argue,  and  also  to  doubt 
the  word  of  one  whose  warning  had  chanced 
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to  mtnide  upon  the  interests  of  one  of  tlie 
"infant  industries'*  of  the  nation. 

The  truth  about  Cuba? 

Is  it  necessary  to  say  more  than  was  toUl 
me  by  tlie  resident  agent  of  one  of  the  largest 
New  York  hfe  insurance  companies  f  He 
said: 

*'The  situation  in  Cuba  today  is  unprece- 
dented. Never  before  in  the  history  of  hfe 
insurance  has  it  been  equaled.  It  is  actually 
true  that  the  need  here  is  so  great,  that  we 
have  loaned  money  on  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
policies  we  hold  in  the  island.  *' 

While  I  was  in  Cuba  for  The  World's 
Work  a  number  of  tourists  visited  Havana, 


The 


THE  -CENTRAL" 
mitl  of  r>t,  Lui*^  tjtcvAi  y  Raraero,  Vlce-Prcsidenl  of  CuIm 
line  of  the  few  miUn  now  being  operated 


making  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  round 
trip  of  ten  days  from  New  York  which  gives 
El  Wednesday  until  Saturday  ashore.  I 
several  of  the  visitors  at  the  Ingleterra. 
Said  one  to  me,  with  a  sweep  of  his  arm  lo- 
1  the  Prado: 
•"  No  one  need  tell  me  the  Cubans  are  noi 
prosperous.  Look  at  the  crowds  out  there 
on  ibe  promenade.  Do  you  tind  people  better 
dressed  on  Broadway?  And  the  carriages. 
Seems  to  me  even  the  beggars  ride  here.  1  was 
down  along  (Jbispo  Street  today.  It  would 
do  credit  to  Paris.  And  all  the  shops  were 
tilled,  too.  People  buying  as  if  they  had 
money  to  bum.     Yet  we  are  asked  tn  reduce 


iNTLKJUK   UK   A    ,Sy(;.Vk    WAKtHuUSK. 

In  Havana,     At  ihe  lime  «hia  pholciKimph  was,  lakcn  ihere  vrrre  340^000 

bags  stored  in  this  w»ichouKc  akine 

the  tariff  on  sugar,  and  all  that.  Humph  !  I 
don't  see  it." 

Two  hours  later  one  of  the  most  prominent 
bankers  in  Havana,  a  member  of  the  family 
which  has  furnished  the  present  incumbent 
of  the  highest  position  in  the  Cuban  Cabinet, 
told  me  that  his  firm  could  close  the  doors  of 
forty-eight  of  the  principal  commercial  houses 
on  mortgages  if  they  chose  to  do  so. 

*'  Our  city  looks  prosperous,  "  he  said,  **  but 
we  are  a  careless  people,  light-hearted  and 
cheerful,  with  hardly  a  thought  for  the  mor- 
row. There  is  little  apparent  to  show  the 
terrible  financial  condition  which  undoubt- 
edly faces  Cuba,  but  just  as  sure  as  the  sun 
will  set  tonight,  we  are  bound  to  be  confronted 
with  a  crisis  that  will  shake  the  foundations 
of  our  island  to  its  very  centre. 

"The  Americans  do  not  seem  to  believe  us 
when  we  tell  these  facts.  We  are  looked  upon 
by  certain  members  of  your  Congress  as  be^^- 
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gars  who  whine  for  ahiis.  We  do  not  ask 
chanty.  We  are  wiUing  to  return  quid  pro 
quo  for  every  favor  granted  us.  Your  own 
men  here  like  General  Wood,  have  told  you 
of  our  situation  over  and  over  again.  They 
have  not  exaggerated  anything.  General 
Wood  has  studied  the  situation  and  he 
speaks  from  an  experience  of  almost  four 
years.  Why  do  you  not  believe  him  ?  Is  he 
not  worthy  of  confidence?     Is  he  asking  any- 


kindly  hand  which  delivered  us  from  the  yoke 
of  servitude.  Forget?  Hav^en't  we  living 
monuments  in  Cabanas  with  its  cells  forever 
free  of  the  languishing  patriot,  and  in  the 
dead  line  upon  its  wall  now  deserted  and 
moss  grown,  and  haven *t  we  constant  re- 
minders  in  this,  our  beautiful  city,  with  its  en- 
during lessons  of  sanitation  and  cleanliness  ? 

"We  are  grateful  for  that  which  has  been 
given  us,  but  we  must  ask  a  little  more.     We 
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RUIN'S  OF  A   SUGAR    PLANTATION   MESIDENCK 
This  ruiodcncc  was  desttuycd  diiririK  the  wAr,  and  the  piopricKjf  cutinul  itii*c  Mi^niKh  money  to  lebyitd 


thing  for  his  o^Ti  pocket?  Why  do  you  talk 
and  argue,  and  spend  the  waiting  days  de- 
l>ating  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  small  tariff  re- 
duction on  sugar,  when  we  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  grant  you  adequate  concessions  in  re- 
turn. 

'*Is  it  because  you  think  us  ungrateful? 
No,  You  are  sure  that  so  long  as  there  is  a 
heart  beating  in  the  breast  of  a  loyal  Cuban, 
just  so  long  will  there  be  gratitude  for  the 


are  old  as  a  people,  but  young  and  helpless 
as  a  nation ! 

''  Four  years  ago  there  were  four  hundred 
and  nine  sugar  plantations  in  active  opera- 
tion  in  Cuba,  today  there  are  one  hundred 
and  sixty.  As  each  plantation  gives  more 
or  less  direct  employment  or  means  of  liveli* 
hood  to  a  thousand  j^eople  this  terrible  reduc- 
tion can  be  understood.  Sugar  is  the  present 
source  of  our  most  important  income.     It  is 
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to  US  what  wheat  is  to  Nebraska  or  Dakota. 
Without  the  profit  we  derive  from  our  planta- 
tions, we  could  not  exist.  If  sugar  is  to  suffer 
a  loss  in  value  in  the  world's  markets  we 
must  for  humanity's  sake  be  given  a  chance 
to  plant  our  lands  with  something  else.  It  is 
little  to  ask  of  a  great  and  prosperous  nation 
like  the  United  States,  this  reciprocity  in 
tariff  reduction. 

"We  certainly  have  something  to  offer  in 
return  for  concessions.  Our  island  has  not 
its  equal  in  agricultural  possibilities  anywhere 
in  the  world.  A  very  small  percentage  of 
Cuha  is  now  under  cultivation,  and  the  enor- 
mous returns  we  could  get  from  sugar  and 
tobaceo  under  favorable  circtmistances  would 
require  the  tise  of  only  a  fractional  part  of  our 
ai^iilable  land.  Besides  sugar  and  tobacco 
Cuban  soil  is  splendidly  adapted  to  the  rais- 
ing of  coffee  and  small  fruits.  Oranges  will 
grow  evwywhere,  and  are  unrivalled  in  flavor, 
delicacy,  and  the  amount  of  juice. 

"Bananas  are  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  island,  the  largest  and  best  plantations 
being  located  in  the  province  of  San- 
tiago which,  with  its  magnificent  harbors, 
is  within  easy  distance  of  the  United  States. 
American  capital  is  represented  on  Nipe  Bay 
and  Tanamo  Bay.  One  American  corpora- 
tion, the  Cuba  Fruit  Company,  has  invested 
almost  half  a  million  dollars  in  banana  lands 
on  fhe  latter  bay  within  the  past  two  years, 
and -the  proposition  is  already  a  paying  one. 

"The  possibilities  of  the  island  as  a  garden 
tar  New  York  cannot  be  doubted.  With 
the  development  of  Cuban  resources  will 
come  better  transportation  facilities,  and 
it  win  not  be  long  before  the  best  vegetables, 
which  are  of  almost  perennial  growth,  will  be 
ddiveied  in  New  York  and  other  cities 
throughout  the  entire  year.  I  am  telling 
you  all  this  because  I  would  have  you  see  that 
we  Cubans  have  something  to  offer  in  return 
for  concessions. 

"We  are  not  clannish  or  conservative  down 
here.  We  will  welcome  Americans  and  will 
do  everthing  in  our  power  to  facilitate  their 
investments.  We  realize  that  the  influence  of 
your  country  can  be  only  for  our  good.  We 
have  opportunities  for  all  conditions  of  men. 
The  small  farmer  will  find  a  paradise  here  and 
his  interests  will  be  safeguarded.  There  is 
room  for  cattle  raisers,  and  for  mechanics, 
and  for  the  majority  of  the  trades.    Our  laws 


are  just,  and  our  commercial  integrity  cannot 
be  doubted. 

"Cuba  no  longer  is  a  menace  to  the  health 
of  foreigners.  Thanks  to  the  wonderful  skill 
and  keen-sightedness  of  General  Wood,  our 
cities  have  thrown  off  the  fatal  pest  of  yellow 
fever  and  are  now  as  salubrious  as  many  of 
your  own  communities.  The  climate  is  se- 
ductive and  inviting,  and  under  the  spell  of 
the  tropics  our  island  blossoms  with  fruitful- 
ness. 

"We  lie  at  your  door,  and  all  we  ask  is  a 
little  kindness,  even  that  which  you  would 
show  to  a  stranger.  You  have  done  much 
for  us,  more  in  fact  than  we  can  ever  repay, 
but  you  must  not  leave  your  work  unfinished. 
Aid  is  needed  now  at  the  birth  of  our  little 
nation  almost  as  much  as  when  we  were 
struggling  under  the  Spanish  yoke.  That 
you  will  grant  it,  I  am  assured.  You  will  not 
permit  your  good  work  to  fail,  nor  will  you 
repudiate  the  promise  of  General  Leonard 
Wood  that  we  should  continue  to  have  your 
friendship.  *' 

Others  in  Havana  talked  to  me  in  this 
strain.  The  feeling  seemed  to  be  that  of  won- 
der. They  could  not  understand  the  attitude 
of  Congress  in  refusing  to  grant  them  a  modest 
concession  at  this  critical  period  of  their 
national  history.  There  was  no  fault  finding, 
no  criticism,  the  prevailing  impression  was 
that  the  situation  would  right  itself  in  good 
time. 

The  masses  were  indifferent,  but  entirely 
through  ignorance.  The  coming  of  liberty, 
the  consimimation  of  ninety  years  of  warfare, 
the  final  winning  of  the  fruits  of  victory,  filled 
their  thoughts.  To  be  free  at  last,  to  see 
their  beloved  flag  waving  over  Morro,  to 
feel  themselves  a  nation  of  the  world  absorbed 
their  thoughts. 

But  the  more  intelligent  classes,  the 
small  coteries  of  men  in  Havana  and  other 
centres  who  form  the  brains  of  the  island,  had 
more  serious  views.  The  future  with  its 
grave  possibilities  was  very  near  to  them. 
They  realized  fully  the  financial  problem  the 
island  would  have  to  face,  a  financial  problem 
made  real  by  the  fact  that  the  new  govern- 
ment's expenses  were  bound  to  exceed  its 
income.  These  men,  too,  were  patriotic,  but 
their  love  for  the  flag  did  not  prevent  their 
seeing  what  would  happen  if  existing  cir- 
cumstances were  not  speedily  changed. 
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AMIDST  the  chorus  of  mingled  admira- 
tion and  suqjrise  created  by  the 
announcement  of  the  munificent 
bequest  made  by  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes  for 
the  endowment  of  scholarships  at  Oxford 
University  for  young  Americans,  there  has 
been  from  more  than  one  leader  in  the  Ameri- 
can educational  world  a  note  of  protest  against 
the  idea  that  American  students  could  learn 
anything  worth  the  learning  at  the  most  con- 
servative of  European  uTiiversities.  It  has 
been  openly  stated  that  in  most  lines  of  work 
they  can  find  better  facilities  for  instruction 
and  experiment  at  American  colleges  and 
universities  than  at  Oxford,  and  that  if  they 
need  further  training  they  can  best  obtain  it 
in  the  great  laboratories,  libraries  and  semi- 
naries in  the  universities  of  Germany.  These 
critics  fail  to  understand  the  intention  of  the 
dead  builder  of  empire.  It  is  distinctly 
stated  in  his  will,  which  revealed  the  great 
conception  of  a  great  man,  that  he  desired 
to  foster  sentiment  rather  than  learning. 
The  conditions  under  which  the  Rhodes 
Scholars  are  to  be  selected  indicate  that  his 
bounty  is  intended  for  boys  straight  from 
school  and  not  for  mature  men  desiring  an 
opportunity  for  post-graduate  research. 

It  has  seemed  to  me,  who  took  my  degree 
at  Oxford  within  a  year  or  two  of  the  gradua- 
tion of  Cecil  Rhodes p  and  who  have  had  the 
advantage  of  teaching  for  the  last  eight  years 
at  an  American  university,  and  who  can  there- 
fore perhaps  claim  to  understand  something 
of  what  Mr.  Rhodes  intended,  that  it  might 
be  of  some  use  to  explain  the  provisions 
made  by  Mr,  Rhodes*  wilh 

A  story  used  to  be  current  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  tliat  a  famous  German 
man  of  learning  once  remarked  to  the  cele- 
brated Doctor  WhewelL  the  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  after  seeing  the  opportunities  afforded 


to  the  Cambridge  undergraduates  for  sport 
and  relaxation, — ^"You  don't  try  to  make 
scholars  here.'*  "No!"  replied  the  Master, 
**We  make  men!**  Cecil  Rhodes  was  far 
more  concerned  with  making  men  than  Doc- 
tors of  Philosophy,  A  careful  perusal  of  the 
passages  from  the  will  deaHng  with  the 
scholarships  clearly  brings  this  out,  and  be- 
fore dealing  with  the  matter  from  an  Ameri- 
can standpoint  it  may  be  well  to  reproduce 
parts  of  those  paragraphs, 

"Whereas,  I  consider  the  education  of 
young  colonists  at  one  of  the  universities  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  great  advantage  to 
them,  giving  breadth  to  their  views  and  in- 
struction in  life  and  manners,  instilling  in 
their  minds  the  advantage  to  the  colonies 
as  well  as  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  re- 
tention of  the  unity  of  the  empire,  and 

**  Whereas,  in  the  case  of  young  colonists 
studying  at  a  university  in  the  United  King- 
dom I  attach  the  greatest  importance,  to  a 
university  having  a  residential  system  such 
as  Oxford*s  and  Cambridge's,  for  without  it 
students  at  the  most  critical  period  of  their 
lives  are  left  without  supervision,  and 

'*  Whereas,  I  desire  to  encourage  and  foster 
appreciation  of  the  advantages  which  I  im- 
plicitly believe  will  result  from  a  union  of  the 
English-speaking  people  and  to  encourage  in 
students  from  the  United  States  of  America, 
who  will  benefit  from  American  scholarships 
to  be  established  for  the  reason  above  given 
at  Oxford  under  this  will,  an  attachment  to 
the  country  from  which  they  sprang,  but 
without,  1  hope,  withdrawing  them  or  their 
sympathies  from  the  land  of  their  adoption 
or  birth, 

"Now,  therefore*  I  direct  that  as  soon  after 
my  death  as  possible  and  either  simultane- 
ously or  gradually  as  convenient  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  scholarships  hereinafter  di- 
rected for  male  students,  each  of  the  yearly 
value  of  £jioo,  tenable  for  three  consecutive 
academic  years." 


I 
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Following  is  a  summary  of  the  main  points 
of  the  will,  as  published  in  the  New  York  Sun: 

The  will  directs  the  trustees  to  establish 
two  American  scholarships  for  each  of  the 
present  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States. 

'*As  suggested  for  the  guidance  of  those 
havingthe  selection  of  the  scholarships  my  idea 
of  a  qualified  student  would  combine  these 
four  quaUfications  in  the  proportions  of  three- 
tenths  for  the  first,  literary:  two-thirds  for  the 
second,  fondness  for  sport:  three- tenths  for 
the  third,  the  qualities  of  manhood,  and  two- 
tenths  for  the  fourth,  exhibition  of  moral 
force.  According  to  my  ideas  if  the  maxi- 
mum of  marks  were  200  they  would  be  appor- 
tioned, sixty  each  for  the  first  and  third,  and 
forty  for  the  second  and  fourth  qualifications. 
The  marls  for  the  several  qualifications  should 
be  awarded  independently,  for  the  first,  by 
examination:  for  the  second  and  third,  on 
ballot  of  their  fellow-students,  and  for  the 
fourth  on  the  report  of  the  headmaster  of 
the  candidate's  school.  The  awards  should 
be  sent  for  the  consideration  of  the  trustees  or 
some  person  appointed  to  ascertain  by  averag- 
ing the  marks  in  blocks  of  twenty  the  best 
ideal  of  a  qualified  student. 

"  No  student  shall  be  qualified  or  disquali- 
fied for  election  to  a  scholarship  on  account 
of  race  or  religious  opinions.  A  qualified 
student  who  is  elected  shall  take  up  his  resi- 
dence within  six  months  of  his  election  to  the 
scholarship  payable  from  such  residence.  I 
desire  that  the  scholars  be  distributed  among 
the  coU^^es  of  Oxford  and  not  resort  in  undue 
numbers  to  one  or  more  colleges  only. " 

These  paragraphs  show  very  clearly  what 
Cecil  Rhodes  vsdued  in  his  own  university 
education  and  what  are  the  advantages  he 
believed  to  be  inherent  in  the  Oxford  system. 
It  was  because  of  ''the  residential  system" 
that  be  distinctly  states  he  prefers  Oxford  to 
other  universities.  This  indicates  that  he 
intended  his  bounty  for  yotmg  men  just  out 
of  school,  and  this  is  emphasized  in  his  sug- 
gestions for  the  selection  of  scholars,  where 
he  specifically  mentions  "the  report  of  the 
headmaster  of  the  candidate's  school."  He 
had  in  mind  the  fact  that  tmdergraduates  at 
Oxford  generally  go  up  to  the  university 
straight  from  schod  at  tiie  age  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen.  It  is  for  young  men  at  that  age 
and  under  those  conditions  that  Oxford  un- 
defgraduatelifejK  oust  profitable.    Anplder 


man  whether  he  be  English  or  American 
would  find  the  "supervision"  to  which  Mr. 
Rhodes  alludes  extremely  irksome;  he  would 
find  the  instruction  given  by  college  tutors 
of  quite  a  different  grade  from  that  for  which 
he  was  prepared;  it  is  even  to  be  feared  that 
the  freedom  of  the  high-school  and  the  mis- 
cellaneous nature  of  the  work  done  there  may 
fit  the  American  boy  of  eighteen  almost  as 
poorly  as  the  mature  American  student  for 
the  best  that  there  is  to  be  got  out  of  Oxford. 
It  is  to  be  presimied  that  the  executors  of  Mr. 
Rhodes's  will,  who  understand  his  intentions, 
will  try  first  to  get  picked  students  from 
American  "Academies"  and  endeavor  to  fit 
a  limit  of  age  for  the  Rhodes  Scholars,  since 
it  is  evident  that  he  hoped  to  bring  young 
Americans  to  Oxford  at  the  impressionable 
age,  and  not  to  swell  the  number  of  American 
post-graduate  students  there. 

For  the  thing  that  can  be  most  readily  felt 
through  Oxford  undergraduate  life  can  only 
be  fully  appreciated  by  the  young.  It  is  that 
elusive  influence,  which  may  best  be  covered 
by  the  word  "atmosphere."  The  most 
beautiful  passage  in  the  whole  body  of  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  prose  writings  is  the  famous 
paragraph  at  the  end  of  the  preface  to  his 
**  Essays  in  Criticism, "  and  hackneyed  though 
its  flowing  phrases  are  to  every  Oxford  man, 
and  unintelligible  in  their  laudation  as  they 
must  appear  to  all  Americans  who  have  not 
visited  Oxford,  they  give  the  best  impression 
in  the  English  language  of  one  side  at  least 
of  the  Oxford  atmosphere. 

"Beautiful  city!  so  venerable,  so  lovely, 
so  unravaged  by  the  fierce  intellectual  life  of 
our  century,  so  serene ! 

"There  are  our  young  barbarians,  all  at 
play.  And  yet,  steeped  in  sentiment  as  she 
lies,  spreading  her  gardens  to  the  moonUght, 
and  whispering  from  her  towers  the  last  en- 
chantments of  the  Middle  Ages  who  will 
deny  that  Oxford,  by  her  ineffable  charm, 
keeps  ever  calling  us  near  to  the  true  goal 
of  all  of  us,  to  the  ideal,  to  perfection, — to 
beauty,  in  a  word,  which  is  only  truth  seen 
from  another  side  ? — nearer,  perhaps,  than  all 
the  science  of  Tubingen.  Adorable  dreamer, 
whose  heart  has  been  so  romantic !  who  hast 
given  thyself  to  sides  and  to  throes  not  mine, 
only  never  to  the  Philistines!  home  of  lost 
causes,  and  forsaken  beliefs,  and  unpopular 
names,  and  impossible  loyalties!  What  ex- 
ample could  ever  so  inspire  us  to  keep  down 
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the  Philistines  in  ourselves,  what  teacher 
could  ever  so  save  us  from  that  bondage  to 
which  we  are  all  prone  ?  .  .  .  Apparitions 
of  a  day,  what  is  our  puny  \varfare  against  the 
Phihstines,  compared  with  the  warfare  which 
this  Queen  of  Romance  has  been  waging 
against  them  for  centuries,  and  will  wage 
after  we  are  gone  ? " 

In  this  famous  passage  the  poet-lover  of 
Oxford  has  dwelt  upon  one  of  the  subtle 
phases  of  her  influence  upon  those  fitted  to 
feel  it,  which  not  only  stimulate  the  imagina- 
tion against  the  materialistic  tendencies  of 
the  twentieth  century,  but  give  a  conviction 
of  the  long  continuity  of  English  life  and  Eng- 
lish thought,  which  makes  the  absorption  of 
history  more  lasting  than  any  instruction  in  it 
can  be.  "What  Oxford  thinks  today,  Eng- 
land thinks  tomorrow'*  was  an  old  saying  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  from  that  time 
onward,  although  the  sister  university  of  Cam- 
bridge has  more  truly  represented  in  Milton 
and  Cromwell,  in  Isaac  Newton  and  William 
Pitt,  in  Darwin  and  Tennyson,  the  successful 
trend  of  modem  political  and  intellectual 
development  in  England,  yet  the  Oxford  tra- 
dition of  loving  the  ideal  and  the  beautiful 
more  than  the  real  and  the  successful  has 
done  much  to  keep  alive  the  recollection  that 
material  success  is  not  evcr^^thing.  English 
history,  wherein  that  history  is  not  simply 
political,  can  best  be  felt  and  absorbed  in  Ox- 
ford. It  is  not  merely  the  fact  that  John 
Wiclif  was  once  Master  of  his  college,  that 
makes  the  Balliol  man  appreciate  the  reality 
of  the  religious  controversies  of  the  fourteenth 
century;  that  Walter  Raleigh  was  once  an 
undergraduate  of  Oriel  College  did  not  con* 
sciously  influence  Cecil  Rhodes  as  an  under* 
graduate  of  that  same  college  three  hundred 
years  later;  that  Charles  I  and  his  consort, 
Henrietta  Maria,  at  the  crisis  of  their  fate 
dwelt  in  St.  John  s  College  and  walked  in  its 
beautiful  gardens,  need  not  blind  later  resi- 
dents in  the  rooms  they  once  occupied  to  the 
issues  that  their  enemies  in  arms  represented; 
and  the  scholarly  memories  of  Joseph  Addi- 
son and  the  slothfulness  that  marked  all  col- 
lege life  in  the  student  days  of  Gibbon  at 
Magdalen  College  are  not  likely  to  make 
essayists  or  mar  historians  by  the  memories 
they  have  left  or  the  tales  that  they  have  told. 
But  that  these  men  lived  in  Oxford  and  that 
great  movements  took  root  or  survived  there 


i  oast  ■ 


unconsciously  impresses  the  story  of  the  past 
upon  the  impressionable  student  in  the 
present.  J 

Just  as  a  foreign  language  can  only  be  ac-  | 
quired  in  perfection  in  the  land  where  it  is 
spoken,  so  a  knowledge  of  the  past  only  takes 
a  form  of  reality  to  those  who  can  see  that 
past  in  its  remains  as  well  as  in  their  own  im- 
agination,    Thomes    Hardy    in    one    of    his 
novels,    "Jude   the   Obscure,*'   has   tried   to  ■ 
paint  the  effect  of  Oxford  upon  the  imagina-  ' 
tion  of  an  untaught  man  of  genius,  and  Mr, 
Peai^all  Smith  in  "A  Youth  from  Parnassus*' 
has  endeavored  to  bring  out  its  effect  upon 
a  crude  youth  from  a  Western  State,  but  its  ■ 
influence  varies  so  greatly  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  imagination  brought  to  it  that 
no  formula  can  safely  be  laid  down  as  uni- J 
versal.     It  can  only  be  asserted  that  the  at*  ■ 
mosphere  ot  the  ideal,   on  which   Matthew 
Arnold  dwells,   and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
historic  past,  though  often  unconsciously  felt 
by  "young  barbarians,'*  influences  the  one- 
time resident  of  Oxford  more  than  he  realizes 
in  his  undergraduate  days,  and  may  lead  the 
tired  and  war-worn  builder  of  empire,  after 
all   his   vehement   struggle   for  materialistic 
success  in  a  virgin  land,  to  the  high  poetic 
conception  of  the  union  of  peoples  of  com- 
mon race  and  common  language  through  senti- 
ment  and   sympathy   in   their  young  days. 
when    sentiment    and    sympathy    mean    so 
much. 

Quite  apart  from  this  absorption  of  great 
thought  and  of  past  history  may  be  reckoned 
the  advantage  that  Oxford  gives  by  its  col- 
legiate, or,  as  Mr.  Rhodes  calls  it,  its  residen- 
tial system,  for  social  intercourse  among 
young  men  of  the  same  age.  The  great  size 
of  the  newer  American  universities  and  the 
outgrowing  of  the  dormitory  system,  com* 
bined  with  the  decay  of  class  spirit  and  the 
breaking  up  of  harmonious  courses  by  the 
introduction  of  electives.  has  appreciably 
affected  social  intercourse  in  the  larger  Ameri- 
can seats  of  learning.  Graduates  of  earlier 
decades  assert  that  there  used  to  be  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  social  sympathy  and 
opportunity  in  early  days,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  class  reunions  justifies  their  assertion,  and 
ii  may  be  that  in  the  smaller  American  colleges 
of  today  social  surroundings  may  have  the 
same  results,  but  at  the  present  moment  there 
is  a  greater  intimacy  of  social  life  in  Oxford 
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than  the  present  writer  has  been  able  to  dis- 
cover in  the  United  States.  The  mere  fact 
that  there  are  twenty-one  different  colleges 
in  Oxford,  varying  in  size»  traditions,  and 
social  possibilities,  none  of  which  contains 
more  than  about  two  hundred  tmdergraduates, 
affords  an  opportunity  for  social  intercourse 
on  intimate  terms  hiudly  to  be  fotmd  any- 
where else.  The  tmdergraduate  life  is  inti- 
mate in  all  work  and  sport  and  society;  a 
man  cannot  be  left  out  in  so  comparatively 
small  a  ntmiber,  for  each  man  is  an  appreciable 
factor  in  Oxford  college  hfe. 

In  the  smaller  colleges,  which  are  not  so 
very  much  larger  than  the  Greek  Letter  fra- 
ternities, every  member  must  take  his  part, 
if  the  college  is  to  h(M  its  own.  The  number 
of  teachers,  if  both  the  tmiversity  professors 
and  the  college  tutors  and  lecttu^rs  are 
counted,  is  far  larger  in  proportion  to  students 
than  in  any  American  university,  and  the 
tutorial  system  gives  to  every  Oxford  man 
the  opportunity  of  being  brought  into  close 
personal  contact  with  an  experienced  teacher, 
who  directs  his  work  and  watches  over  his 
career.  The  athletic  life  is  far  more  general 
than  in  an  American  college.  To  take  row- 
ing alone,  there  is  not  only  the  Varsity  crew, 
which  rows  against  Cambridge,  to  be  made, 
but  every  college  has  its  college  eight,  and 
many  colleges  two  or  three  torpids,  as  the 
second  eights  are  termed,  which  give  every 
man,  who  has  any  rowing  ability  a  chance  to 
row  for  his  college.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
two  varieties  of  football,  with  track  athletics, 
cricket  and  with  other  sports  like  racquets 
and  golf;  every  man  with  any  athletic  ability 
is  likely  to  get  his  chance  in  intercollegiate 
sports,  even  if  he  cannot  represent  the  Uni- 
versity against  Cambridge.  Nothing  is  more 
startling  to  the  English  college  man  in  an 
American  college  or  university,  than  to  see 
the  intense  ardor  in  the  training  and  com- 
peting of  the  champion  athletes  among  Ameri- 
can college  men,  combined  with  the  absence 
of  opportunities  for  those  who  cannot  or  do 
not  want  to  be  university  champions.  Since 
nothing  brings  young  men,  who  have  not 
learned  to  appreciate  the  charms  of  intellect- 
ual activity,  so  doedy  together  as  sharing 
in  athletic  activitiea  the  advantage  afforded 
by 'Ae  Qzfiicd  ooIkfBS  tot  making  friendships 
through  ocnmnoQ  atUfltic  wport  and  athletic 
rhraby  tboald  not  be  «adervaliied. 


One  result  that  Mr.  Rhodes  did  not  antici- 
pate will  probably  be  the  introduction  of 
intercollegiate  baseball,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  imagine  the  residence  of  about  a  hundred 
yotmg  Americans  under  twenty  years  of  age, 
scattered  among  more  than  twenty  colleges, 
without  foreseeing  that  they  will  bring  their 
national  sport  into  the  ring  of  Oxford  inter- 
collegiate athletics.  The  various  college  so- 
cieties, whether  debating  clubs  or  literary 
societies  or  social  organizations,  afford  an- 
other means  of  bringing  English  college  men 
close  together.  It  is  not  so  difficult  to  get 
into  a  group  of  twenty  when  a  member  of  a 
college  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  as  when  a  mem- 
per  of  a  vast  tmdergraduate  body  of  two  or 
three  thousand  students. 

The  one  great  advantage  of  the  Oxford 
system  is  in  its  opporttmities  for  social  inter- 
course, and  the  Rhodes  Scholars,  if  they  be 
sent  young  enough,  will  find  plenty  of  op- 
portunities to  assimilate  with  young  Eng- 
lishmen of  their  own  age  in  the  sort  of  social 
s)rmpathy  which  should  produce  what  Mr. 
Rhodes  speaks  of  in  his  will  as  ''an  attach- 
ment to  the  country  from  which  they  sprang. " 
The  liberality  of  the  income  to  be  paid  to 
each  Rhodes  Scholar  will  enable  thenl  to  take 
every  advantage  of  social  and  athletic  inter- 
course. Twenty  years  ago  it  was  possible, 
though  pinching,  to  get  through  Oxford  on 
£150  a  year,  and  every  advantage  cotild  be 
obtained  on  an  income  of  ;£25o,  while  Mr. 
Rhodes  allows  £300  a  year,  for  three  years, 
to  each  of  the  scholars  on  his  fotmdation. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  executors  under  the 
will  will  positively  prohibit  the  Rhodes 
Scholars  from  joining  the  class  known  as 
Non-collegiate  or  Unattached  Students;  in 
this  category,  in  which  men  are  members  of 
the  tmiversity  but  of  no  college,  the  great 
advantage  of  complete  social  intercourse  is 
lost,  but  the  life  is  very  much  cheaper.  It  is 
obviously  intended  by  the  allowance  pro- 
vided, that  the  Rhodes  Scholars  shall  be 
members  of  colleges,  and  it  would  be  a  dis- 
graceful thing  if  they  should  be  allowed  to 
save  money  out  of  their  allowance.  The 
same  consideration  should  of  course  bar  the 
possibility  of  married  students  taking  their 
wives  with  them  to  Oxford,  which  wotdd 
exclude  them  from  the  great  opportunity  of 
living  in  college  rooms  in  close  commtmica- 
tion  with  their  fellows. 
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This  leads  to  a  consideration  which  must 
be  very  briefly  treated,  since  it  would  be 
something  of  an  impertinence  to  make  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  methods  of  selecting  the 
Rhodes  Scholars  before  the  executors  under 
Mr,  Rhodes '  will  have  had  a  chance  to  formu- 
late their  plans.  But  a  few  things  must  be 
pointed  out  at  once.  It  would  be  violating 
the  testator's  intention  to  allow  his  benefac- 
tion to  be  used  by  mature  men  for  post-gradu- 
ate work.  The  only  safe  way  to  prevent  this 
violation  would  be  to  fix  a  limit  of  age.  The 
scholarships  offered  for  competition  under 
various  foundations  at  the  difl[erent  Oxford 
colleges  all  prescribe  a  limit  of  age,  generally 
demanding  that  competitors  should  be  under 
nineteen.  To  this  limitation  should  be  added 
that  candidates  must  be  unmarried,  since 
early  marriage  is  more  usual  under  American 
conditions,  particularly  in  the  Middle-West- 
ern States  than  in  England.  There  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  arranging  for  the  literary  ex- 
amination, which  Mr.  Rhodes  suggests  as  the 
first  qualification.  The  system  of  examina- 
tion pursued  in  many  Congressional  districts 
for  nomination  to  West  Point  and  Annapolis 
could  be  adopted,  but  there  would  have  to  be 
some  supervisor}'  authority  in  the  United 
States  which  should  provide  that  no  one 
should  be  selected  who  could  not  pass  the 
ordinary  Oxford  examinations,  known  as 
"smalls"  and  "mods/*  These  examinations 
demand  a  modicum  of  Greek,  Latin  and 
mathematics,  and  the  Oxford  authorities 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  change  their  whole 
system  in  order  to  admit  Rhodes  Scholars  to 
the  usual  university  examinations  for  degrees ; 
and  it  would  certainly  be  very  undesirable 
that  the  Rhodes  Scholars  should  not  prove 
themselves  the  equals  of  their  English  com- 
peers in  the  accustomed  university  tests.  If 
Mr.  Rhodes  had  desired  to  alter  the  univer- 
sity curriculum  at  Oxford  he  would  have  said 
so.  His  main  aim  is  to  give  his  young  Ameri- 
can beneficiaries  the  advantage  of  the  Oxford 
residential  system. 

Far  greater  are  the  difficulties  presented 
in  the  tests  for  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
qualifications.  It  is  extremely  important 
that  some  control  should  be  exercised  over 
the  second  and  third  tests  in  "fondness  for 
sport*'  and  **the  qualities  of  manhood," 
wliich  he  suggests  should  be  decided  by  the 
ballot   of   feEow   students.     Everyone   who 
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knows  much  about  American  schoolboys, 
about  English  schoolboys  for  that  matter, 
knows  that  such  a  ballot  is  a  very  doubtful 
test.  The  existence  of  what  is  known  as 
"polities'*  in  American  high  schools  and  col- 
leges, in  wliich  votes  are  traded  off  and  the 
boy  is  prepared  to  be  the  father  of  the  politi- 
cian, might  often  lead  to  the  selection  of  very 
undesirable  candidates.  If  it  should  so  hap- 
pen, as  might  well  be  the  case,  that  many  of 
the  candidates  by  the  age  of  nineteen  should 
have  had  two  or  even  three  years  of  college 
life  the  evil  would  be  intensified.  Most  cer- 
tainly some  degree  of  continuity  of  observa- 
tion in  school  or  college  would  have  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  since  the  observation  of  a  candidate 
by  his  fellow-students  and  his  "headmaster"* 
could  not  be  safely  based  upon  the  experience 
of  a  single  year. 

The  executors  doubtless  will  not  formulate 
any  plan  without  long  consultation  with  lead- 
ing educational  authorities  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  profoundly  to  be  hoped  that 
pains  will  be  taken  to  exclude  politics  utterly 
in  the  work  of  selection.  The  principals  of 
high-schools  would  be  more  likely  to  advise 
wisely  than  the  presidents  of  colleges,  who 
might  be  expected  to  encourage  a  higher 
limit  of  age,  which  might  enable  their  best 
students  to  go  to  Oxford  for  what  would  be, 
in  their  case,  post-graduate  work. 

Mn  Rhodes  distinctly  states  that  he  hopes 
his  great  foundation  in  its  usefulness  to 
American  students  will  not  "withdraw  them 
or  their  sympathies  from  the  land  of  their 
adoption  or  birth,  "  It  is  quite  certain  that 
no  such  effect  will  be  wrought  upon  American 
students  by  a  three  years'  residence  at  Oxford* 
The  average  American  boy  of  eighteen  is 
from  the  very  nature  of  his  public  education, 
and  most  particularly  from  the  sort  of  history 
he  is  taught  at  school^  a  most  patriotic  being,  _ 
much  more  patriotic  often  than  many  of  hisfl 
seniors.  The  glamour  of  his  patriotism  has 
not  yet  been  touched  by  experiences  with 
practical  politics  and  he  is  at  the  enthusiastic 
age.  Men  four  or  five  years  his  senior  would 
be  much  more  apt  to  be  attracted  into  an 
unpatriotic  undervaluing  of  their  own  coun- 
try. One  of  the  things  that  strikes  an  Eng- 
lishman in  his  wanderings  over  the  United 
States  is  the  intensity  of  youthful  patriotism, 
local,  State  and  National.  The  great  patriotic 
societies  in  their  encouragement  of  patriotic 
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ceremonies  in  the  schools,  sudh  as  the  worship 
of  the  flag,  have  done  miich  to  create  and 
maintain  an  ebullient  patriotism  in  American 
boys  which  will  somewhat  amaze  their  Eng- 
lish compeers  in  age,  who  are  much  more  re- 
served in  expressing  their  patriotic  emotions. 
Such  an  attitude  as  that  taken  by  the  boys 
at  Westward  Ho!  School,  depicted  most 
faithfully  by  Rudyard  Kipling  in  one  of  the 
stories  published  in  his  "Stalky  &  Co.,"  and 
entitled  "The  Flag  of  their  Country,"  would 
be  inconceivable  in  any  body  of  American 
boys.  But  for  all  that  there  may  be  a  cer- 
tain loosening  of  ties,  without  the  establish- 
ment of  some  centre  at  Oxford,  where  the 
American  Rhodes  Scholars  may  meet  together, 
where  they  may  read  American  newspapers, 
where  they  may  keep  in  touch  by  debate  and 
otherwise  with  American  politics,  where  they 
may  not  only  keep  alive,  but  make  more  in- 
telUgible  their  national  patriotism,  and  where 
they  may  be  partly  saved  from  the  inevitable 
homesickness,  which  will  assail  them  all  in 
unfamiliar  surrotmdings  despite  the  cordial 
welcome  they  are  certain  to  receive. 

A  good  model  for  an  institution  that  should 
be  the  headquarters  of  American  interests  in 
Oxford  may  be  found  in  the  Indian  Institute. 
Sir  M.  Monier- Williams,  who  was  for  many 
years  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Oxford,  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  building  a  headquarters 
for  Indian  interests  there.  He  visited  India 
and  collected  from  various  Rajas  there  suffi- 
cient money  to  carry  out  his  purpose.  The 
Indian  Institute,  which  stands  near  the  heart 
of  collegiate  Oxford,  is  not  only  a  museum  of 
Indian  curiosities  and  a  library  of  literature 
relating  to  India,  but  is  likewise  the  place 
where  lectures  on  Indian  subjects  are  deliv- 
ered and  the  headquarters,  both  of  the  native 
Indians  studying  at  Oxford  and  of  the  candi- 
dates who  have  passed  into  the  Indian  Civil 
Service.  There  should  be  a  similar  Ameri- 
can Institute  in  the  heart  of  Oxford,  where 
a  library  of  American  books  and  of  American 
periodicals  should  be  collected,  where  lectures 
should  be  delivered  on  American  history  and 
institutions,  and  which  should  be  the  head- 
quarters of  all  American  students  whether 
undergraduates  or  postgraduates,  whether 
Rhodes  Scholars  or  students  living  in  the 
Umvemtyat  their  own  charges. 

Mr.  Rhodes  expresied  the  desire  "that  the 
schdars  be  disUibuled  among  the  coU 


of  Oxford  and  not  resort  in  undue  numbers 
to  one  or  more  colleges  only."  In  making 
this  provision  he  showed  his  sagacity,  for  his 
desire  was  to  leaven  the  whole  imiversity 
with  Americans,  and  not  to  provide  a  sepa- 
rate American  college.  So  various  are  the 
conditions  of  the  different  colleges  that  there 
is  not  a  single  one  which  might  not  learn 
something  from  having  American  imder- 
graduates,  and  which  does  not  have  some 
special  shade  of  ideal  or  historic  atmosphere 
to  contribute.  And  yet  there  should  be  some 
centre  for  these  American  students  who  are 
to  be  scattered  through  the  University,  some 
place  where  they  may  learn  to  know  each 
other  and  where  they  may  keep  alive  their 
Americanism  and  feel  the  pulse  of  their 
mother  country. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  question  of  an 
American  Institute  at  Oxford.  One  of  the 
arguments  which  Sir  M.  Monier- Williams 
used  in  getting  subscriptions  from  Indian 
princes  was  that  he  desired  to  enlighten  the 
darkness,  in  which  the  average  yoimg  Eng- 
lishman of  college  age  dwelt,  with  regard  to 
the  civilization,  the  government  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  Indian  Empire.  Yet  the  dark- 
ness in  which  ignorance  of  India  culminated 
is  light  compared  to  the  density  of  ignorance 
felt  by  most  young  Englishmen  with  regard 
to  the  United  States.  If  it  were  necessary 
to  teach  them  something  of  India,  it  is  ten 
times  more  necessary  to  teach  them  some- 
thing of  America.  This  could  not  be  better 
done  than  by  the  maintenance  of  an  Ameri- 
can Institute,  which  should  be  not  only  a 
headquarters  of  Americans  in  Oxford,  but 
should  radiate  information  about  the  United 
States  throughout  the  University.  Consider- 
ing the  extent  of  English  ignorance  of  the 
United  States  and  the  largeness  of  the  be- 
quest made  by  Cecil  Rhodes  for  the  educa- 
tion of  young  Americans  at  Oxford,  might 
not  a  subscription  be  raised  or  a  ftind  in  some 
way  provided  in  the  United  States  for  build- 
ing and  maintaining  an  American  Institute 
at  Oxford?  Since  the  provision  of  $1,500  a 
year  for  two  scholars  from  each  State  and 
Territory  in  the  Union  means  not  less  than 
the  expenditure  of  $150,000  a  year  or  the  in- 
terest on  a  capital  of  at  least  $3,000,000, 
might  it  not  be  possible  for  the  United  States 
to  provide  an  American  Institute  at  Oxford 
to  balance  the  Rhodes  American  scholarships 
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awarded  in  the  United  States?  The  main- 
tenance of  such  a  building  need  not  be  very 
expensive. 

In  connection  with  the  American  Institute 
at  Oxford  an  opportunity  might  be  afforded 
for  instruction  to  be  given  there  in  American 
History  and  in  the  meaning  of  American  in- 
stitutions. This  should  be  done  partly  to 
keep  alive  the  interest  of  the  Rhodes  Scholars 
in  the  history  and  the  institutions  of  their 
own  country,  and  partly  that  instruction  in 
these  neglected  matters  might  be  given  to 
English  students  at  Oxford.  It  would  be  an 
admirable  thing  if  the  instruction  in  Ameri- 
can history  and  in  American  institutions 
could  be  given  by  two  professors  on  leave  of 
absence  from  their  American  colleges  and 
universities.  Much  has  been  said  of  the 
great  benefit  derived  by  those  professors  of 
Greek  in  American  institutions  of  learning 
who  have  spent  a  year  in  teaching  at  the 
American  school  in  Athens.  It  might  be 
possible  to  employ  professors  of  American 
History  at  Oxford  after  a  similar  fashion. 
They  should  not  be  expected  to  lecture  often, 
but  the  inspiration  of  their  presence  would 
keep  alive  the  interest  of  the  Rhodes  Scliolars 
in  their  national  history,  and  their  treatment 
of  their  subjects  would  show  English  students 
the  modern  views  held  of  American  history 
through  its  most  famous  teachers. 

But  it  would  not  be  enough  to  have  lectures 
on  American  history.  What  the  English 
people  have  chiefly  to  learn  for  their  self- 
government  in  the  future  is  the  working  and 
the  successful  working  of  the  Federal  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States,  of  whicli  Cecil 
Rhodes  was  such  a  sincere  admirer.  His 
labors  for  South  African  federation,  his  de- 
sire for  the  federation  of  the  United  King- 
dom, as  shown  in  his  gift  to  Mr.  Pamell  and 
the  Irish  Party,  go  to  prove  that,  much  as 
he  believed  in  empire,  he  believed  still  more 
in  federation.  The  hopes  of  many  English 
statesmen  since  the  days  of  that  great  colonial 
governor.  Sir  George  Grey,  have  been  that 
the  United  Kingdom  should  federate  itself, 
and  providing  home  rule  for  England,  Wales, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  should  then  be  prepared 
to  deal  with  its  imperial  problems  without 
hindrance  from  local  politics.  In  a  striking 
passage  in  his  will  Cecil  Rhodes  protests 
against  the  blocking  of  the  discussion  of  im- 
perial projects  by  the  politics  of  the  parish 


pump.  More  than  aught  else  in  politics  today 
do  Englishmen  need  to  be  informed  of  the 
success  of  the  American  Federal  system,  and 
courses  of  lectures  delivered  every  year  at 
an  American  Institute  at  Oxford  by  dis- 
tinguished professors  of  law  and  by  trained 
and  experienced  practical  statesmen  would 
do  much  to  bring  about  a  better  understand- 
ing  of  Federal  Government. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  in- 
tention of  Cecil  Rhodes  was,  in  that  part  of 
his  will  relating  to  the  Rhodes  scholarships 
at  Oxford,  to  **  foster  appreciation  of  the  ad- 
vantages  which  I  implicitly  believe  will  result 
from  a  union  of  the  English-speaking  people,  ** 
and  his  executors  are  surely  bound  to  follow 
out  his  wishes  in  this  respect.  That  their 
task  in  framing  regulations  for  the  selection 
of  the  Rhodes  Scholars  in  America  is  one  of 
enormous  difficulty  can  best  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  know  both  England  and  the 
United  States^  both  Oxford  and  the  American 
colleges,  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  two 
at  least  of  those  executors,  Lord  Roseber>' 
and  Lord  Milner,  are  both  of  them  qualified 
by  a  knowledge  of  Oxford  and  a  sympathy 
with  the  United  States  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  their  dead  friend.  They  will  need  sincere 
and  enlightened  aid  from  those  men  in  this 
country  who  sympathize  with  the  English 
ideals  of  education,  and  from  no  one  in  the 
United  States  could  they  get  more  sympa- 
thetic advice  than  from  the  present  President 
of  the  United  States.  There  is  a  ring  in  the 
following  passage  with  its  high  ideals  of 
manly  life,  its  sympathy  with  manly  sports 
and  its  glorification  of  public  duty,  that 
sounds  like  an  echo  from  some  of  the 
most  famous  utterances  of  President  Roose- 
velt: 

*'  My  desire  being  that  the  students  so 
elected  to  those  scholarships  shall  not  be 
merely  bookworms,  I  direct  that  in  their  elec- 
tion regard  shall  be  paid  to  their  literary  and 
scholastic  attainments,  and  fondness  for  and 
success  in  manly  outdoor  sports,  such  as  cricket 
and  football,  and  their  qualities  of  manhood, 
truth,  courage,  devotion  to  duty,  sympathy 
for  and  protection  of  the  weak,  kindliness. 
unselfishness  and  fellowship  exhibited  during 
their  school  days,  moral  force,  character,  and 
instinct  to  lead  and  to  take  interest  in  their 
schoolmates,  for  these  latter  attributes  will 
be  likely  in  after  life  to  guide  them  to  esteem 
and  perform  public  duties  as  the  hijrhest  aim.  *' 
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THE   BOWERY   SAVINGS    BANK 

A  BENEFACTOR  OF  THE  THRIFTY  POOR—THE 
LARGEST    SAVINGS     BANK     IN     THE    WORLD 

BY 


EDWARD  LOWRY 


FOR  sixty-eight  years  it  has  been  the 
appointed  duty  of  the  Bowery  Sav- 
ings Bank  in  New  York  to  guard 
small  savings.  The  story  of  its  success  has 
the  personal  interest  of  an  intimately- written 
biography.  The  archives  of  the  bank  are  a 
constant  record  of  what  city  editors  call 
'* human  interest*'  stories. 

At  the  comer  of  Grand  Street,  a  broad, 
easy  flight  of  stone  steps  leads  one  from  the 
Bowery  through  heavy,  bronzed  gates  and 
swinging  doors  (on  which  legends  are  gilded 
in  three  languages)  into  a  vaulted  chamber, 
cool,  quiet  and  shadowy.  The  place  is  re- 
poseful; the  noise  and  fierce  glare  of  the  life 
outside  seem  a  thousand  miles  removed.  It 
is  more  like  the  interior  of  a  church  than  of  a 
banking  house.  This  impression  is  con- 
firmed by  the  rows  of  seats,  fashioned  like 
pews,  that  stretch  across  the  marble  hallway 
filled  on  the  one  side  of  the  hall  with  men ;  on 
the  other  with  women.  They  sit  very  quietly, 
as  a  rule,  each  clutching  a  bank  book. 

One  may  see  types  of  all  the  nations  of 
Europe.  Stolid,  fair-haired  Swedes;  bright- 
eyed,  pleasant- faced  Irish  girls  are  there; 
Polish  Jews,  bearded  to  the  eyes,  with  greasy 
hats  pulled  down  on  their  ears,  and  faces 
marked  by  shrewdness  and  cunning;  Rus- 
sian peasants,  Roumanians,  Italians,  Ger- 
mans, all  are  represented.  They  have  come 
to  put  away  their  little  hoards  of  silver,  toiled 
for  along  the  water  front,  earned  in  petty 
trading,  grubbed  out  of  city  drains  and  ditches, 
sweated  out  in  silence  in  tailor  shops — 
amassed  patiently,  guarded  with  care,  cher- 
ished fiercely. 

The  key  of  the  success  the  level-headed  and 
far-seeing  men  who  founded  the  bank,  and 
those  who  followed  them,  have  attained,  may 
be  foTind,  I  think,  in  the  fact  that  they  did 
not  seek  to  find  a  substitute  for  old-fashioned 
rugged  honesty.    The  bank  has  never  been 


managed  by  "financiers"  in  the  curious  mod- 
em interpretation  of  that  term.  The  Bowery 
Savings  Bank  is  different  from  other  banks 
because  it  has  a  distinct  personality.  It 
impresses  one  as  a  resolute  man  who  has 
forced  his  way  to  a  definite  goal. 

On  May  i,  1834,  "sundry  inhabitants'* 
were  cautiously  granted  a  charter  by  the 
Legislature  for  "a  bank  for  savings  to  be 
located  on  the  Bowery  north  of  Grand  Street 
(this  provision  has  never  been  repealed)  to 
be  called  The  Bowery  Savings  Bank.  **  The 
charter  was  hedged  with  many  safeguards. 
Deposits  were  limited  to  $500,000.  On  the 
second  of  June  the  bank  began  business,  and 
received  from  fifty  depositors  the  sum  of  $2,- 
020,  averaging  a  little  above  $40  from  each. 
Curiously  enough  this  average  has  been  main- 
tained until  the  present  time,  when  the  de- 
posits aggregate  over  $75,000,000,  coming  in 
from  practically  every  State  and  territory 
in  the  Union,  from  new  possessions  beyond 
the  seas,  and  from  many  of  the  countries  of 
Europe.  When  the  bank  was  chartered, 
the  largest  district  on  the  East  Side  north  of 
Chambers  Street,  in  which  the  shipyards, 
machine  shops  and  other  branches  of  industry 
were  located,  had  no  convenient  place  of  de- 
posit for  the  savings  of  an  extensive  popula- 
tion. This  was  the  field  from  which  the  new 
institution  was  intended  to  draw  its  support. 
From  this  beginning  the  bank  has  become 
the  most  accurate  barometer  of  the  financial 
condition  of  wage-earners.  Its  own  condi- 
tion is  based  on  their  condition.  Should  this 
bank  fail,  the  blighting  influence  of  the  catas- 
trophe would  be  felt  in  every  part  of  the  land. 
One  of  the  most  gratifying  features  shown 
by  a  study  of  the  deposits  is  the  increase  in 
the  savings  of  native-born  citizens.  One  ex- 
pects an  emigrant  to  save  his  money;  he 
comes  to  this  country  for  that  express  pur- 
pose.    During  the  past  year  the  number  of 
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depositors  bom  in  the  United  States  has 
almost  doubled*  The  emigraiit  depositors 
from  Russia,  Roumania  and  Austria  vary 
little  from  year  to  year.  They  are  practically 
all  Jews,  and  when  one  of  them  accumulates 
a  sufficient  sum  he  becomes  a  trader  and  em- 
ploys his  capital.  The  Irish  and  Italians 
have  banks  of  their  own,  run  by  men  of  their 
own  country. 

On  the  first  of  last  January  the  bank  had 
upward  of  135,000  accounts  open,  with  a 
total    amount    deposited   of   $75,696,584.35. 

The  money  put  in  the  bank  and  the  persons 
who  bring  it  make  a  thousand  dramatic 
stories.  Sometimes,  the  tellers  say,  the 
money  is  flecked  with  blood,  and,  perhaps, 
tiny  bits  of  feather  are  found  adhering  to 
bills.  This  money  comes  from  the  Ghetto, 
where  fowls  are  killed  by  the  priests  and  pre- 
pared according  to  the  laws  of  the  Church. 
Nearly  always  the  bills  are  crumpled  and 
dirty  when  they  are  drawn  from  their  various 
hiding  places. 

Some  years  ago  the  nimor  went  down  the 
East  Side  that  the  present  home  of  the  Bow- 
ery Savings  Bank  was  being  erected  with 
money  put  in  for  safekeeping  and  forgotten 
by  the  depositors.  The  rumor  gained  cre- 
dence. It  was  printed  in  several  reputable 
newspapers.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
State  Legislature  to  take  all  "dormant  ac- 
counts  *'  from  the  custody  of  the  savings  banks 
and  to  put  the  funds  in  the  State  Treasury 
to  be  held  till  called  for.  This  unwise  legisla- 
tion was  happily  defeated.  The  so-called 
dormant  accounts  are  savings  banks  accounts 
that  have  not  been^disturbed  by  entry  of  de- 
positors or  withdra^val  for  twenty-two  years, 
after  which  time  the  bank  ceases  to  pay  in- 
terest. It  is  the  appointed  duty  of  one  clerk 
in  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank  to  prevent  ac- 
counts from  becoming  dormant,  and  to  hnd 
the  rightfid  owner  or  owners  of  hidden  treas- 
ure. He  deals  in  romances,  tragedies  and 
comedies.  Sketched  in  outline,  some  of  the 
intensely  interesting  cross-currents  of  the 
lives  of  those  who  forgot  are  here  presented. 

Frederick  Cullman,  a  turner,  opened  an 
account  with  the  bank  in  1861.  In  1863  he 
died,  and  his  widow  transferred  the  account 
to  her  own  name.  Three  years  later  she  trans- 
ferred the  money  to  her  name  as  trustee 
for  her  three  children,  William,  Charles  and 
Franz.     In   time   the   account   became   dor- 
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mant  when  the  deposits  amounted  to 
197.63.  After  years  of  search  by  letter  and 
advertisement,  a  prosperous-looking  man 
came  to  the  bank  and  introduced  himself  as 
William  Cullman.     He  told  this  story: 

"  My  father  was  named  F'rederick  CuUman. 
He  was  a  prosperous  pipe-maker,  and  while 
lie  lived  our  family  were  comfortable.  He 
died  suddenly;  and  the  shock  upset  the 
mental  balance  of  my  mother.  Still,  for  a 
number  of  years,  she  contrived  to  care  for  our 
small  family,  until  one  day  she  had  a  bad 
attack  and  was  sent  to  an  insane  asylum. 
My  brothers  and  I  were  cared  for  in  a  city  in- 
stitution for  friendless  children  until  we  were 
old  enough  to  be  indentured  as  apprentices. 
Our  family  was  broken  and  scattered. '' 

He  could  not  remember  at  what  addresses 
his  family  lived  during  the  years  previous  to 
1873,  except  that  at  one  time  they  lived  in  a 
house  on  the  East  Side  opposite  a  graveyard; 
examination  of  real  estate  maps  developed 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  addresses  given  by 
Cullman  the  depositor  fitted  the  description 
given  by  the  claimant,  who  completed  the 
link  by  pointing  out  the  exact  house.  Fur- 
ther investigation  satisfying  the  bank  officials, 
Cullman  was  told  that  the  bank  held  over 
$1,100  belonging  to  his  mother. 

One  of  the  longest  and  most  intricate 
searches  the  bank  officials  ever  made  was 
when  they  were  searching  for  the  heirs  of 
Thomas  McCullen,  a  silversmith.  It  was  the 
man's  habit,  apparently,  to  save  his  money, 
and  then  forget  where  he  had  deposited  it. 
When  he  died  he  left  over  $5,000  in  three 
savings  banks,  and  told  no  one  of  his  hoard- 
ings. It  was  only  after  the  most  patient  in- 
vestigation that  his  heirs  were  found. 

An  Ambassador,  a  Secretary  of  War,  a 
Consul,  a  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  scores  of  lesser 
personages  in  this  country  and  Europe,  took 
an  active  personal  interest  in  tracing  the  ir- 
regular movements  of  Ulrich  Habermeier,  a 
soldier,  and  finding  liis  legal  heirs.  Haber- 
meier went  to  the  war  in  May,  1863,  with  the 
Eighteenth  New  York  Volunteers.  Wliile  in 
camp  in  Brandy  Station,  Ya.,  in  the  following 
July,  he  opened,  by  mail,  an  account  with 
the  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  depositing  ap- 
proximately  $400.  He  had  in  the  mean- 
time enlisted  in  the  Fifteenth  New  York  Ar- 
tillery, Battery  G.     The  bank  never  heard 
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from  him  again.  When  the  account  became 
dormant  in  1883,  the  amount  on  deposit  was 
$43 1.29.  Then  began  a  patient  investigation. 
At  the  next  annual  encampment  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  a  list  of  soldiers  having 
accounts  in  the  bank  was  read  before  every 
Grand  Army  Post  in  the  United  States,  and 
while  this  resulted  in  finding  several  heirs,  it 
developed  no  trace  of  Habermeier.  The  next 
point  of  attack  was  the  War  Department, 
and  a  copy  of  the  records  on  file  was  taken. 
Here  the  first  trace  of  Habermeier  was  found. 
It  was  learned  that  he  died  a  prisoner  of  war 
in  Florence,  S.  C,  in  December,  1864. 
.  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  our  ambassador 
at  Berlin,  was  then  requested  to  intervene 
with  the  proper  German  officials,  and  have  as 
much  publicity  as  possible  given  to  the  quest. 
In  March,  1901,  the  German  consul-general 
at  New  York  wrote  to  the  bank  officials  about 
Habermeier,  inclosing  a  letter  written  by  one 
Ulrich  Habermeier,  in  March,  1862,  to  his 
relatives  in  Germany.  It  proved  to  be  the 
man.  and  his  long-deferred  legacy  will  be 
divided  between  his  brother,  sister  and 
nephew  in  Germany. 

A  little  tragedy  and  a  romance  were  re- 
vealed when  the  heirs  of  Aaron  E.  Magoun 
were  found.  The  amount  of  the  long-forgot- 
ten deposit  was  only  $89.64,  but  the  bank 
officials  expend  as  much  time  and  patience 
over  the  small  accounts  as  they  do  over  those 
involving  thousands.  This  account  was 
opened  in  the  '50's,  and  after  it  became  dor- 
mant the  bank  began  a  long  search.  One 
day,  in  response  to  an  advertisement,  came  a 
thin,  faintly-perftmied  letter  to  the  bank, 
phrased  in  the  formal  sentences  of  our  grand- 
fathers, and  written  in  the  thin,  angular  chir- 
ography  of  a  gentlewoman.  The  writer  said 
that  the  name  of  the  missing  depositor  had 
revived  recollections  of  other  years  and  other 
times,  and  she  wished  to  know  where  the 
missing  man's  relatives  might  be  found. 

In  response  to  a  civilly  worded  request  for 
an  interview,  there  appeared  one  morning  at 
the  bank  a  quaint  old  lady  dressed  in  the 
style  of  forty  years  ago,  with  corkscrew  curls, 
lace  shawl  and  mitts,  and  looking  as  if  she 
had  stepped  from  an  old  portrait.  The 
workaday  depositors  regarded  her  in  wonder- 
ment, and  respectfully  made  room  for  her  to 
pass.  She  was  ushered  into  the  president's 
office,   and  showed  considerable  emotion  as 


she  told  her  story.  Magoun,  the  depositor, 
hed  been  her  betrothed  husband,  and  his 
sudden  and  untimely  death  had  caused  her  a 
severe  heart  wrench.  She  had  lived  practi- 
cally in  retirement  since  her  bereavement, 
and  had  never  married.  She  agreed  to  notify 
some  nephews  of  Magoun  living  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Eventually  one  of  the  nephews  called  at 
the  bank  and  laid  claim  to  the  money.  He 
had  no  means  of  identifying  his  connection 
with  the  dead  man  save  a  genealogical  chart 
or  family  tree,  tracing  his  family  back  to  the 
Pilgrims.  This  was  proved  to  be  authentic, 
and  together  with  some  old  letters  carefully 
preserved  by  the  old  lady  who  had  first  called 
at  the  bank  proved  conclusive  evidence,  and 
the  account  was  paid  over  to  the  heirs. 

The  instances  given  have  been  chosen  at 
random  from  hundreds  of  similar  cases,  all 
equally  interesting.  On  July  i,  1895,  the 
dormant  accounts  amounted  to  $86,065.74; 
in  July,  1 90 1,  the  amount  had  been  reduced 
to  $47,350.7 1 .  The  reduction  has  been  gradual 
but  steady.  The  total  on  July  i,  1901,  repre- 
sented 415  accounts.  The  owners  of  loi 
accounts  amounting  to  $41,928.36,  that 
would  have  become  dormant  in  the  near 
future,  were  found  between  January  i,  1901, 
and  July  i,  by  personal  search,  circulars  and 
letters,  and  a  transaction  was  made  on 
each  account.  Thirty-five  of  these  accounts, 
amounting  to  $6,331.31,  would  have  become 
dormant  in  1901;  the  others  in  1902,  1903 
and  1904. 

What  may  be  termed  the  mechanism  of 
this  institution — the  method  by  which  the 
'  accounts  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-odd 
thousand  depositors  are  kept  in  order,  so  that 
it  is  possible  at  all  times  to  know  the  exact 
whereabouts  of  each  ])cnny,  is  one  of  the  fea- 
tures that  bankers  from  many  parts  of  the 
world  have  studied  with  profit.  There  came 
a  time  in  1879  when  the  old  system  of  keep- 
ing accounts  began  to  prove  unwieldy  and 
cumbersome  and  a  new  system  was  inaugu- 
rated. 

The  depositors'  ledgers  are  grouped  in  sec- 
tions, each  section  being  assigned  to  one  book- 
keeper. Convenient  perforated  slips  are  num- 
bered to  correspond  with  the  ledgers.  The 
clerks  assisting  the  receiving  and  paying  tell- 
ers make  their  entires  in  cash  books  in  the 
order  in  which  the  continuous  streams  of  de- 
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present  themselves,  and  in  addition 
le  the  items  upon  the  slips  appropri- 
per  each  ledger  heading,  noting  the 
of  the   account,    the  name  of  the 
Dr»  and  extending  the  amount  of  the 
[tion  upon  the  slips  on  its  coupon  part 
the  perforation.      At  the  close  of  the 
fbusiness  the  footings  on  these  coupons, 
votings  of  the  cash  books  and  the  cash 
le  tellers  must  agree, 
iring  the  day  the  bookkeepers  post  the 
bsits  and  drafts  into  the  ledgers  directly 
the  teller's  tickets.     They  are  provided 
fli  narrow  pasteboard  tags,  colored  black 
red  for  depositors  and  drafts  respectively, 
[ion  the  completion  of  each  entry  one  of 
|lesc  tags  is  placed  in  the  angle  of  the  ledger, 
that  its  projecting  end  may  be  seen»  and 
fliey  are  kept  in  position  until  all  postings 
liave  been  written  in— meantime  a  porter  has 
Iseparated  the  coupons  from  the  perforated 
f  slips,  which  exhibit  now  only  the  number  and 
name  of  the  account.     The  following  morn- 
ing,  before  the  opening  of  the  bank,   each 
bookkeeper,  taking  his  quota  of  prepared  shps, 
opens  his  ledger  at  tlw  places  indicated  by 
the  tag  placed  at  the  time  of  posting  and 
copies  its  amount,  placing  it  against  the  entry 
already  made  upon  his  slip  and  removing  the 
tag  from  its  place  in  the  ledger. 

The  bookkeeper  then  conveys  the  footings 
of  his  several  slips  to  a  summary  slip  prepared 
to  show  only  the  aggregate  of  deposits  and 
drafts  added  to  the  debit  and  credit  side  of 
each  ledger*  A  head  bookkeeper  controls  a 
balance  or  skeleton  ledger  and  maintains  an 
individual  daily  account  with  each  one  of  the 
depositors*  ledgers.  It  is  his  duty  to  prove 
the  accuracy  of  the  summaries  by  comparison 
with  the  detached  coupon  slips.  The  balance 
ledger  can  be  proved  at  any  time  with  the 
general  ledger.  It  is  always  proved  at  the 
end  of  each  month.  The  depositors'  ledgers 
are  proved  with  the  balance  ledger  semi- 
annually. 

When  this  system  went  into  effect  the 
bank^s  open  accounts  numbered  70,000  and 
they  increased  to  106,000  with  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  daily  transactions  before  it  was 
found  necessary  to  make  any  addition  to  the 
clerical  force.  Now,  an  error  can  be  located 
and  corrected  without  inviting  the  coopera- 
tion of  a  depositor. 

The   fame   of   the   success   of  this   svstem 
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having    spread    abroad,    officers    of    savings! 
banks  of  many  cities  of  this  country,  of  Great 
Britain,  and  even  Australia  have  come  to  New 
York   to   study   its   workings,    so  that  theyJ 
might  emulate  in  their  own  banks  the  true^ 
and  precise  methods  of  the  largest  savings 
bank  in  the  world. 

The  working  force  of  the  bank  is  oi^anized 
on  the  same  permanent  grade  or  rank  basis  ; 
an  army.     Each  position  in  the  bank  has  a' 
specific  title  and  salary  attached.     Promotion 
is  made  by  merit  through  the  regular  grades. 
The  civil-ser\4ce  principle  obtains  through- , 
out.  I 

Concerning  savings  institutions  in  general 
Mr.  John  D.  Hicks,  President  of  the  Bowery 
Savings  Bank,  said  recently:  A 

"The  position  occupied  by  savings  banks" 
in  the  financial  world  and  as  educational 
forces  is  not,  as  a  rule,  generally  understood, 
When  people  think  of  these  institutions  at 
all,  they  regard  them  merely  as  big  or  little 
depositories  of  the  savings  of  the  thrifty 
classes  of  the  working  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. Primarily,  that  is  what  savin; 
banks  are,  but  while  that  central  idea  is  still 
kept  in  view,  while  it  is  the  animating  spiri 
of  these  storehouses  of  small  savings,  they 
have,  in  the  progress  of  years,  been  developed 
into  establishments  of  the  highest  importance 
in  the  domain  of  finance. 

"Take,  for  instance,  the  savings  banks  o: 
the  State  of  New  York.     In  round   figur 
their  deposits  amount  to  the  enormous  su 
of  more  than  $1,000,000,000.     .     .     Throu 
the  instrumentality  of  the  savings  bank  it 
all,  or  nearly  all,  thrown  into  remunerat; 
action,   and  thereby   contributes  to  the 
vancement  of  society.  If  it  had  not  been  a 
able  for  investment   purposes,  many  t* 
and  villages  that  are  now  equipped  vni 
the  conveniences  of  modern  times  would 
to  endure  the  deprivation  of  them. 
water-works    would   be   in    existence 
school-houses,  fewer  church  edifices, 
that  extent  the  masses  would  suffer 
and  materially. 

"Among  the  137,500  depositors  of 
of  which  I  am  president,  a  percen 
children ;  that  is,  the  parents  or  guar 
posit  in  the  name  of  the  children, 
are  thus  taught  in  the  most  effe< 
possible  the  value  of  property  and  t 
accruing    from    it/'         .    . 


A  DAY'S  WORK  OF  A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

TEACHER 

BY 

ONE  OF  THEM 


"  O  my  Mary  Ann's  a  teacher  in  a  great  big  public 
school. 
And  she  gets  a  thousand  dollars  every  year; 
You  may  look  in  all  her  classes  and  you'll  never 
find  a  fool, 
For  my  Mary  gives  them  all  a  proper  steer." 

THE  song  is  not  altogether  true.  Few 
are  the  Mary  Anns  that  "get  a  thou- 
sand dollars  every  year'*  and  fewer 
the  classes  in  which  you  may  look  and  *'  never 
find  a  fool." 

.  Nor  are  the  fools,  as  the  singer  would  imply, 
the  teacher's  worst  stumbling  block.  The 
coward  and  the  liar  are  planted  in  her  path 
with  a  solid  obstinacy  to  which  folly  is  moon- 
shine. 

If  she  be  a  "specialist"  she  has  a  single 
subject  and  not  "all  knowledge"  for  her 
"province";  she  escapes  the  Baconian  labors 
of  the  lower  grades  where  one  woman  does 
everything.  She  is  not  forced  to  plunge 
from  sewing  to  oratory,  from  clay  modeling 
to  fractions ;  she  does  not  need  to  writlie  in  a 
travesty  of  Delsarte,  to  lift  her  voice  in 
raucous  song  for  keen-eared  children  who  are 
aware  that  she  flats,  nor  to  construct  before 
their  eyes  "art  lessons"  for  which  she  must 
acquire  an  agonized  wisdom  at  the  Board 
Lecture.  She  is  not  confronted  with  forty 
(or  eighty)  little  bodies  wriggling  for  freedom, 
nor  exposed  to  the  onslaughts  of  vituperative 
parents. 

Her  principal  interposes  an  effective  buffer 
between  her  and  the  outside  world,  her  boys 
and  girls  are  used  to  discipline,  she  moves 
from  class  to  class  giving  to  each  the  best  she 
has  on  the  theme  that'she  herself  has  chosen. 
The  Man-of-Business  says  she  has  an  "easy 
job." 

The  day's  work  of  this  more  fortunate 
Mary  begins  not  later  than  a  quarter  before 
nine  in  the  morning  when  she  must  be  at  her 
desk,  "the  world  forgetting"  no  less  than 
"  by  the  world  forgot. " 

The  boys  are  noisy  and  mtist  be  quieted 


by  a  joke ;  the  girls  are  huddled  over  radiators 
and  registers  and  must  be  coaxed  or  sent  into 
the  corridors  or  the  yard  to  exercise.  Then, 
while  she  reads  the  bulletins,  letters,  and 
office  orders  that  wait  for  her,  she  greets  in- 
dividually the  little  crowd  that  are  pressing 
closer  around  her  narrow  platform.  Any 
pupil  from  any  one  of  the  half-dozen  rooms 
where  her  lessons  are  given  is  at  liberty  to 
consult  her  in  these  "free"  moments;  any 
child  formally  passed  out  from  her  jurisdic- 
tion may  return  to  bring  her  his  anxieties  or 
to  retail  his  triumphs. 

The  lesson  questions  have  the  right  of  way. 
She  condemns  a  semicolon,  deletes  a  comma, 
criticises  the  diction  of  a  theme,  settles  a 
pronunciation,  writes  a  reference  list,  finds  a 
transition  too  abrupt,  a  conclusion  too  feeble, 
shakes  her  head .  at  slovenly  margins,  dis- 
pensing advice  and  censure,  stimulation  and 
caution  as  she  praises.  She  hears  and  ad- 
justs complaints,  glances  over  newspaper 
clippings  brought  for  her  interested  notice, 
enters  into  the  home  discussion  (referred  to 
her)  on  Single  Tax  and  the  correct  use  of 
"transpired,"  gives  names  of  authors,  lends 
catalogues,  writes  autographs,  and  listens 
while  Dora  talks  about  the  entertainment 
where  Suzanne  recited. 

Meantime  she  has  sent  the  information  the 
principal  wanted;  filled  an  inkwell;  recorded 
and  reported  the  temperature;  received  the 
new  boy  and  given  him  his  place  and  (with 
the  help  of  another  lad)  his  books,  entering 
the  lacking  geometry  on  the  other  blank  and 
re-marking  the  plan  of  the  room  to  include 
his  seat.  She  has  made  a  memorandum  of 
the  lost  key  and  the  broken  wardrobe  hooks 
and  dispatched  it  to  the  first  assistant;  she 
has  notified  the  engineer  of  a  banging  in  the 
steam-pipes,  and  signed  and  added  to  the 
office  mail  a  warning  card  for  the  father  of  a 
truant;  she  has  witnessed  and  turned  in  the 
luncheon  orders  for  the  day  and  O.  K.'d  the 
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library  slips;  she  has  sent  out  news  of  a  lec- 
ture on  Chaucer  to  her  particular  class-rooms; 
she  has  read  excuse  notes,  checked  them  off 
on  the  records,  posted  the  names  of  delin- 
quents, given  the  address  of  a  last-term  boy 
to  the  music  master,  hunted  out  fresh  book 
labels,  and  replaced  a  broken  ruler  and  a 
compass. 

The  letters  from  parents  she  has  set  aside 
for  later  answering,  and  noade  hasty  notes  of 
those  children  who  want — "a  good  book 
about  bridges, "  "some  good  novels  to  read  to 
my  brother;  he*s  blind,"  "the  best  places  to 
buy  cheap  books,"  "some  interesting  stories 
about  Rome."  Replies  to  such  requests 
must  be  written  out  clearly,  so  that  fumbling 
minds  won't  misread  a  plain  direction. 

In  all  this  to  appear  flurried,  to  grow  shrill, 
is  the  deadly  errOv*.  The  dark-eyed  Kara- 
binowski  must  be  sent  away  with  courage  to 
remake  her  "conclusion,"  the  sullen  Dobey 
must  be  beguiled  into  faith  in  his  own  powers, 
Florio  Ophelia  Madeline  Hook  must  find  out 
without  a  grievous  wrench  that  "  Lura  Lor- 
raine" is  not  "a  good  author,"  the  whining 
Hogebar-Jones  must  be  spurred  with  gentle 
irony  till  he  laughs  at  himself;  honest,  quick- 
tempered O'Shaughnessey  must  be  taught 
not  to  scold  about  the  Gernian  professor,  the 
vacuous  Higgs  and  the  glowering  Kabottinska 
must  alike  depart  in  a  glow  of  enthusiasm, 
flaxen  Meta  Hanssen  must  not  feel  over- 
looked, the  distressed  Murphy  (Veronica 
Marie)  must  be  persuaded  to  take  her  de- 
merits like  a  man,  and  Celeste  L'hommedieu 
inspired  with  yearnings  for  other  literature 
than  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

The  nine  o'clock  signal  strikes  while  Mary 
wrestles,  a  little  apart,  with  a  "case  of  dis- 
cipline" and  with  the  end  of  this  "free" 
period  she  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  started 
on  a  day  of  her  "  easy  job. " 

The  questioners  have  scattered  and  her  own 
forty-eight  sit  primly  in  their  rows  ready 
for  roll  call  and  devotions.  She  takes  a 
quick  breath  and  stands  an  instant  waiting 
for  the  last  shuffle  to  cease.  The  deliberation 
with  which  she  reads  her  psalm  gives  the 
straightest  lie  to  the  scurry  of  her  blood. 

As  she  gathers  up  her  books  and  papers  to 
leave  the  field  clear  for  the  Latin  teacher, 
she  is  counting  on  the  best  hour  of  the  day — 
with  her  best  class.  It  is  an  hour  unworried 
by  anything  but  the  fact  that  the  ventilating 


fans  are  out  of  order.  She  is  armed  with 
books,  collected  with  some  labor  and  brought 
in  her  own  arms — her  books,  city  library 
books,  books  from  the  school  shelves.  In 
every  one  is  some  bit  to  be  given  delicately 
to  the  listeners,  morsels  to  make  them  eager 
for  the  loaf. 

But  the  "best  hour"  is  interrupted.  Mr. 
Bowler  has  come;  the  school  must  get  itself 
together  for  his  inspection.  He  is  a  political 
power  and  has  a  voice  in  the  appropriations. 
The  chairman  of  a  political  club  and  the 
Teacher's  Friend  mount  behind  the  dignitary 
to  the  platform  of  the  big  hall. 

The  chairman  speaks  first.  He  is  lost  in 
admiration.  "There  isn't  a  college  in  the 
land  any  better  than  this  school,"  he  an- 
nounces with  loud  conviction.  Mary  thinks 
of  the  ventilating  fans,  glances  wistfully  at 
the  windows,  and  counts  two  hundred  and 
fifty  before  he  stops. 

The  Teacher's  Friend  is  a  member  of  the 
Board;  he  is  unctuous  and  melting.  He 
dwells  upon  "your  honored  and  devoted 
instructors. "  It  seems  that  for  years  he  has 
even  neglected  his  family  to  urge  the  interests 
of  the  Lake  City  teachers.  (Mary  knows  that 
he  has  opposed  every  bill  introduced  for  them 
in  two  decades,  but  she  maintains  an  air 
courteously  attentive.) 

Mr.  Bowler  is  the  star  of  the  hour.  His 
eloquence  is  fertile  and  adroit.  He  rhapso- 
dizes on  the  superlative  privilege  of  having 
two  such  guests  as  his  companions,  and  tells 
unlovely  anecdotes  of  his  own  school  days 
"  right  here  in  our  metropolis. "  He  is  a  wise 
man,  Mr.  Duck  Bowler.  He  makes  equally 
careful  use  of  the  caucus,  the  back  shop  of 
his  henchman,  the  club  platform,  and  the 
Sunday  school.  As  he  dilates  on  the  charm 
and  spotless  innocence  of  the  young  features 
before  him,  Mary's  gaze  is  riveted  anxiously 
on  the  unkempt  hair  of  the  girl  in  front. 

"In  these  days  of  splendid  newspapers 
and  journalistic  enterprise,"  dogmatizes  the 
orator,  "you  need  no  other  reading  for  a 
liberal  education. " 

Furtive  glances  turn  quickly  to  catch  the 
effect  on  Mary.  She  flushes,  but  her  face  is 
set  unflinchingly  to  the  rostnmi. 

"What  opportunity  wasted!"  she  makes 
her  silent  moan.  "And  that  is  all  he  can 
say  with  this  thousand  looking  back  at  him, — 
thin  faces,  earnest,  sharp,  sensitive;  round 
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faces  running  over  with  good- will  and  jollity; 
ambitious  faces  that  bear  the  marks  of  strain 
at  home;  silly  faces  that  need  the  touch  of 

the  *live  coal' "     Her  long  breath  sighs 

as  she  joins  in  My  Country,  and  when  on  the 
stairway  the  unimpressed  OTarrell  mur- 
murs in  Penniman*s  ear:  *'Say,  ain't  you 
tired  harkin*  to  them  men  throw  bokays  at 
each  other, "  she  pretends  not  to  hear. 

Sometimes  a  visitor  has  met  the  occasion 
and  the  whole  school  has  shown  the  yeasty 
fermentation  of  a  growing  impulse  freshly 
administered,  but  this  visitor  has  been  a 
guest  of  the  principal,  not  the  office-seeker 
posing  for  notoriety. 

The  clock  hands  have  moved  on  to  another 
"free"  moment.  The  same  kaleidoscopic 
action  calls  Mary  from  her  hidden  indigna- 
tions. While  she  orders  and  answers  once 
more,  she  writes  this  memorandum  for 
Mademoiselle : 

ROOM    D 

Mary  Wohlleber,  excused ;  ill — 10:30. 
Leah  Rosenblum,  excused  from  writing;   re- 
ligious holiday. 
Caroline  Garvinow,  sent  to    the    principal's 

room  for  disorder  in  the  hall. 
Also  absent: 

Galeoski  (Olga). 

Grobinovitch  (Ivan). 

Post  (David). 

Smith  (Catherine). 

Smith  (De  Etta). 

De  Etta  is  a  thorn  in  Mary's  side.  When 
the  owner  of  the  name  is  questioned  as  to 
orthography  she  grows  haughty  and  says — 
"  It's  French. "  She  wears  a  short  train  and 
a  spotted  veil  and  is  weak  in  mathematics. 
Once  she  stayed  away  three  days  (this  was 
at  the  beginning  of  her  course)  and  when 
she  returned  she  appeared  triumphant  at  the 
fount  of  information  on  a'  +  ab. 

"We  been  working  algebra  all  the  time," 
she  explained.  "Writing  it.  you  know, — 
the  letters,  a  a  a  and  b  b  b !'' 

It  was  she  who  said,  "Oh,  I  don't  need  a 
librar}"  card;  we  have  several  books  at  home.  " 

Judicious  influence  has  made  an  end  of  the 
cotton  satin  skirt,  last  year's  finery  dropped 
to  the  nadir  of  daily  use,  but  nothing  has  yet 
subdued  the  cotton  lace,  the  bead  trimmings, 
and  the  soiled  white  satin  stocks  that  ac- 
company De  Etta's  more  soiled  pink  flannel 
waist.     Nevertheless  she  is  a  good  child,  and 


a  handsome,  with  a  willingness  to  "do  er- 
rands" that  frays  the  train  terribly  but  gives 
happy  promise  of  evolution. 

The  bell  brings  another  silence.  Mary 
gathers  a  new  set  of  impedimenta  and  seeks 
the  place  assigned.  While  she  corrects  ex- 
ercises she  keeps  an  alert  eye  on  the  studying 
of  the  fifty  over  whom  she  presides. 

The  exercises  are  not  wholly  cheering. 

" Apherbility "  she  reads  "is  the  state  of 
being  an  apherbile. " 

"Afferbility  is  the  state  of  being  insane 
on  one  subject  only. " 

"Serenade,  a  greenness  as  of  grass." 

"Reverberation,  is  when  it  is  made  again 
into  a  verb. " 

"The  equator  is  a  menagerie  lion  running 
around  between  the  north  and  south  Pole. " 

"They  climbed  Vesuvius  to  see  the  creator 
smoking. " 

"We  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July  because 
Jesus  bids  us. " 

"Vengeance.  Def'n,  a  mean  desire  to 
pay  back.  Illus'n,  'Vengeance  is  mine;  I  will 
repay,  saith  the  Lord.'" 

"  Ingenious,  a  stupid  person,  from  in,  not, 
and  gen  ions,  a  smart  person. 

"Discretion,  a  difference  of  sex  between 
animals. " 

•*  The  early  Briton  wore  a  skin,  he  tied  it 
at  the  waist.  He  wore  legions  on  his  legs. 
He  had  eyes  of  a  blue  shade  which  plainly 
showed  his  semi-civilazation.  He  wore  on 
his  feet  mocassions  or  scandals." 

The  blue  pencil  poises  itself.  "My  heart 
will  cease  to  propitiate  when  I  die"  is  plainly 
palpitate,  but  why  serenade — and  discretion  ? 

Some  of  the  most  unaccountable  and  freak- 
ish mistakes  she  copies  in  a  little  book  to 
make  merry  the  heart  of  an  invalid  at  home. 
Before  them  on  the  same  page  are: 

"Grand  opera.  The  only  Grand  Opera  I 
know  is  Wang. " 

"The  Te  Deum  is  a  Grand  opra. " 

"The  British  museum  is  the  principal 
building  in  Paris. " 

**Aristides  was  a  god;  he  was  the  female 
god  of  Phoenicia. " 

*•  Hannibal  was  an  early  Greek  explorer 
who  wrote  a  book  called  Heroditus. " 

"Virgil  was  a  Vestal  Virgin." 

"As  I  roamed  in  the  deep  woods  I  saw  a 
herd  of  greyhounds  hunting  for  prey." 

'•Julius  Caesar  was  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi. " 
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The  gong  again  galvanizes  the  silence  with 
a  stir.  It  is  the  hour  when  Mary  faces  the 
girls  and  hoys  of  her  own  room.  A  handful 
of  the  corrected  exercises  make  a  text  for 
ten  minutes,  and  the  unillumined  minority 
get  a  little  reflected  glamour  from  the  major- 
ity, intelligent  and  alert.  It  is  "  poetry  day,  " 
The  minority  think  poetry  is  "* silly."  Some 
declare  the  conviction  as  undisputable  fact. 
Mary  starts  heroically  with  primitive  jingle, 
enlarges  on  our  love  of  doggerel,  rises  to  *' in- 
spired nonsense,  *'  and  is  in  the  midst  of  **Thc 
Walrus  and  the  Carpenter"  when  a  Serious 
Person  is  admitted  by  an  emissary  from  the 
office.  The  Serious  Person  is  not  famihar 
with  "Alice,"  The  quotation  that  so  unex- 
plainably  rouses  the  minority  from  stodgy 
indifference  appears  to  the  guest  but  an 
unseemly  preamble.  When  httle  Leah  re- 
'peats  "How  We  Brought  the  Good  News" 
the  stranger  shows  less  interest  than  the  re- 
claimed minority^though  little  Leah  repeats 
it  well.  Nor  does  she  thaw  when  the  in- 
sistent bell  breaks  in  upon 

".     ,     .     with  pleasure  thrills. 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils,  " 

Instead,  she  takes  two-thirds  of  the  lunch- 
eon hour  to  expound  her  own  theory  of  "con- 
scientious instruction"  and  then  goes  away 
and  spreads  evil  criticism  of  Mary. 

Mary  doesn't  know  it.  She  is  worrying 
over  a  great  lump  of  a  girl-woman  who  is 
"out  to  balls"  too  often  and  moons  senti- 
mentally over  boys  that  wear  their  hats  at 
an  angle  and  smoke  as  they  walk  with  their 
*'lady  friends"  upon  the  street;  she  is  re- 
membering what  she   said  to   the   detected 

cheat  in  Junior  E "It  is  better  to  be  a 

gentlewoman  and  tell  the  truth  than  to  have 
ninety*nine  in  history" — and  w^ondering  if 
the  child  understood. 

But  though  the  lot  of  Jim  and  Ellen  Bar- 
stow— tending  store  till  eleven,  going  to  bed 
at  midnight,  and  studying  when  they  can- 
may  lie  heavy  on  her  mind,  the  surface 
thought  must  be  cheerful.  Jim  and  Ellen, 
all  young  things,  should  at  least  see  happy 
faces. 

While  she  eats  her  sandwich  she  smiles  for 
joy  of  their  plucky  effort  and  the  smile  is  re- 
flected all  along  her  way  as  she  returns  from 
the  luncheon  counter.  Buoyancy,  hope,  these 
are  her  stock  in  trade. 
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There  is  barely  time  in  the  renewed  hurry 
of  question  and  answer  to  arrange  and  file  a 
set  of  examinations.  She  handles  them  a 
little  gingerly.  They  belong  to  a  room  from 
which  a  smallpox  patient  has  been  sent  home. 
Skin  diseases,  grip,  consumption,  contagious 
colds,  all  lurk  in  those  papers  pressed  often 
upon  the  unconscious  lips  of  the  writers,  or 
smeared  with  damp  handkerchiefs  and  fingers 
fresh  from  the  rubbing  of  stuck  and  swollen 
lids  blinking  above  eyes  sickly  and  inflamed. 

Talks  on  health  go  hand  in  hand  in  ev^ery 
class  with  the  calisthenics  that  make  a  brief  M 
respite  from  the  deforming  posture  of  the  ■ 
schoolroom  chairs.  But  the  preaching  of 
baths  will  not  kiU  the  odors  of  bad  disinfec- 
tant, nor  freshen  the  garments  from  which  un- 
speakable effluvia  arise.  Side  by  side  with 
as  dainty  a  child  as  ever  came,  sweet  as  a 
flower,  from  a  porcelain  tub  and  the  hand  of  a 
devoted  mother,  is  set  the  no  less  lovely 
blossom  whose  charm  suffers  from  the  reek 
of  the  soil  whence  it  grows. 

Nor  does  preachment  always  find  attentive 
ears.  This  is  what  Theresa  stored  up  of  a 
half  hour  on  cleanliness.  M 

"Our  grandmothers  had  no  laws  of  hygeen. 
It  is  good  to  rench  in  could  water  because  it  ■ 
opens  the  paws  after  a  bathing."  m 

Mary   battens   down   the   evil   imagitiings 

about  bacteria,  and  forgets  uncouth  smells.  ■ 
Her   last    reports   are    in,    her   "cases"    are  \ 
settled,   her  clerical   work  done   "to  date," 
her  monthly  record  cards  are  inspected,  her 
contribution  for  the  loving  cup  (a  tribute  to 
the  Teacher's  Friend)  is  disgorged^  her  assess- 
ment paid  to  the  Burial  Fund,  and  she  can     , 
devote  herself  to  the  afternoon  classes  with  a  ■ 
will  ■ 

In  them  are  representatives  of  w*ell-nigh 
every  sort  of  home,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  hold  (being  of  the  lower  grades)  the  un- 
differentiated throngs  of  a  big  city's  rank  and 
file,  less  individualized,  more  crushed  and 
pressed  by  the  world*s  machiner^^  than  the 
pupils  of  smaller,  more  thinly  populated 
places, — less  respectful  in  manner,  less 
thoughtful  in  externals,  than  the  young  people 
of  towns,  more  aggressively  careful  to  assert 
their  ow^n  importance  by  avoiding  any  servile 
politeness,  and  at  the  same  time  more  cowed,  J 
wore  wilhng  to  accept  conditions  as  they  are*  ■ 
Their    ignorance,    their    sluggishness,    theii 
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worst  faults  even,  are  results  of  burdens 
borne  by  ancestors,  of  the  stultifying  effect 
of  unlettered  traditions  on  parents  whose 
children  are  not  bom  of  a  divine  and  splendid 
hope.  Ambition,  to  too  many  of  them,  is 
squeezing  through  the  free  schools  with  as 
little  labor  as  possible  and  "getting  a  posi- 
tion** in  office  or  school-room  that  shall  be 
(save  the  mark  IV  "genteel" — and  easy. 

Mary  loves  ambition,  even  crudely  forth- 
putting;  there  is  life  in  the  poorest.  She 
looks  down  into  the  faces  that  watch  her 
and  knows  it  is  for  her  to  give  all  that  one 
hour  can  hold  of  every  vital,  life-awakening 
thought  the  day  theme  touches,  to  change  a 
cheap  aspiration  to  a  richer,  to  drive  into  the 
mind  wholly  dead  and  callous  the  sharp  point 
of  knowledge,  knowledge  of  the  birthright 
of  every  child  of  a  republic  where  victory  lies 
with  the  will,  not  the  conditions. 

Out  of  her  own  weariness,  she  evolves  com- 
prehension for  them,  and  she  does  strenuous 
battle  with  the  Sluggard  Fiend  of  Drowsiness- 
ness-and-Boredom,  nullifying  the  effect  of 
the  cake-and-candy  luncheon,  rousing  the 
anemic  girl  from  her  neuralgia,  giving  mo- 
mentary calm  to  the  lad  with  the  St.  Vitus 
dance. 

The  recitation  ends,  another  teacher  takes 
her  place,  and  Mary  goes  elsewhere  to  do  it 
all  over  again  for  another  fifty.  If  the  sleep- 
iest sag  from  the  plane  to  which  her  energy 
has  lifted  the  mass,  she  rowels  herself  in- 
wardly and  works  the  harder,  conscious  that 
they  are  helplessly  at  her  mercy,  amazed  at 
the  sure  truth  of  their  response  to  genial 
force. 

When  the  dismissal  bell  clangs  she  is  sud- 
denly a  little  dizzy,  a  little  deaf,  her  tongue  a 
little  thick.  Her  good-nights  sound  to  her 
fainter  than  they  are.  Nellie  Carey  escapes 
without  any  ceremony  of  farewell  and  pushes 
another  girl  too  violently.  Jim  Barstow 
slams  his  strapped  books  upon  his  varnished 
desk.  Her  remonstrance  is  good-humored. 
Five  and  a  half  hours  are  a  long  time  for  re- 
pression. 

From  the  region  beyond,  separated  from 
her  by  sliding  blackboard  walls,  the  last  strag- 
glers appear  and  clatter  across  her  room,  their 


only  exit.  The  removal  of  the  pressure  of 
a  thousand  breathing  personalities  closed 
compactly  about  her  is  grateful.  She  is  glad 
of  the  empty  spaces  where  echoes  multiply. 
Sleepiness  descends  on  her  like  an  opiate  and 
she  picks  up  her  bag  and  her  gloves  with  a 
sigh  of  relaxation. 

"  Miss  Mary " 

She  looks  up  blankly  into  the  assurance  of 
a  brown  face  that  shows  itself  suddenly  in 
the  vacant  doorway. 

"Will  you  tell  me,  please, — is  the  'lesson' 
of  the  'Ancient  Mariner'  kindness  to  ani- 
mals?" 

Mary  takes  fresh  courage.  In  this  well- 
bred,  quiet-spoken  son  of  a  colored  mer- 
chant is  the  spirit  that  restores  the  balance 
after  many  failures. 

"Miss    Mary "    again.     The    president 

of  the  senior  literature  club  wants  advice — 
about  the  school  paper — about  the  next  sub- 
jects for  debate. 

When  the  two  are  gone  and  Mary  turns 
the  key  to  register  her  departure,  the  Bundy 
clock  says  four,  and  the  janitor,  with  the 
fla])ping  of  ancient  feathers,  is  stirring  from 
their  comfortable  repose  the  germs  of  year- 
old  diseases.  Me  gives  the  belated  one  cheer- 
ful goodspeed,  looming  vaguely  gigantic  in 
a  haze  of  dust, 

Mary  descends  briskly  to  the  street.  Her 
soul  is  uplifted  and  not  ill-content.  How 
can  she  ever  be  so  greatly  oppressed  by  the 
vagaries  of  the  few !  She  feels  a  tingling 
haste  to  open  to  dull  eyes  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth.  She  sees  them  all,  boys  and  girls, 
in  a  glamour  born  of  a  better  perspective. 
How  they  have  eased  her  labors  by  their 
good- will,  carried  her  messages,  listened 
unrebellious  to  her  sermonizing  talks !  How 
much  the  blue  eyes  and  the  brown,  the  grave 
faces  and  the  merry,  have  given  to  her  in 
strength,  in  inspiration,  in  delight !  They 
are  hers;  she  exalts  them  to  their  possible 
best,  as  mothers  may,  and  when  she  boards 
her  car,  the  rolls  of  uncorrected  themes  (her 
evening's  work)  protruding  from  the  omni- 
present bag,  she  forgets  to  be  annoyed  though 
the  gamin  on  the  corner  is  yelling — **Teach- 
ah  !     Hi !  get  outer  de  teacher  !" 
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LIFE    AND   OF  THE   GOVERNMENT'S    EFFORTS   TO   BETTER    IT 
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A  THOUSAND  American  teachers  are 
now  well  into  a  unique  campaign  in 
the  Philippines.  These  men  and 
women,  while  nominally  under  the  War 
Department,  have  gone  into  the  villages 
occupied  by  soldiers,  with  no  military  aid 
except  that  of  the  army  Quartermaster's 
Department  as  far  as  the  restricted  army 
lines  now  extend.  They  have  had  the  best 
possible  opportunity  to  see  the  natives  as 
they  are. 

At  Dolores,  a  town  in  Abra  Province,  in 
the  mountainous  region  of  northern  Luzon, 
about  three  hundred  miles  north  of  Manilla 
and  on  the  limit  of  civilization,  I  took  my 
station  on  September  2  2dP,  the  very  day  the 
soldiers  left.  Its  population  is  3,763.  in- 
cluding all  its  ten  settlements.  There  are  652 
children  of  school  age,  between  six  and  twelve ; 
and  there  are  864  men  betw^een  eighteen  and 
fifty-five,  of  whom  four  out  of  five  cannot  write 
their  names.  Of  the  fifty  electors— those  over 
twenty-three  who  either  own  property  to  the 
value  of  $250  or  who  can  speak,  read  and 
write  Spanish  or  English — about  ten  cannot 
write*  It  is  these  fifty  who  choose  the  local 
president  and  the  councillors,  who  in  turn 
elect  a  provincial  governor. 

On  arriving  I  found  the  president  of  the 
town  at  a  cock  light.  In  my  best  Spanish  I 
asked  for  food  and  lodging.  He  understood » 
and  first  showing  me  a  substantial  one-room 
frame  building  for  rent  at  two  dollars  a  month, 
he  gave  me  at  his  own  house  my  first  real 
native  meal,  of  boiled  rice,  fried  chicken,  eggs, 
and  poor  water.  Thus  I  lived  for  the  next 
three  days,  when  I  moved  to  my  present  quar- 
ters in  the  house  of  the  leading  citizen  of  the 
town,  who  has  just  nc*w  been  elected  president. 
!  hire  a  man  to  cook  and  ser\^e  my  meals  for 
me  in  my  landlord  s  kitchen. 

The  next  morning  I  took  up  my  duties  in 
the   school,    a   good    brick   building   with    a 


thatched  roof,  and  with  two  rooms,  each 
about  twenty  feet  square,  the  boys  using  one, 
the  girls  the  other.  The  two  native  teachers, 
a  man  and  a  woman,  were  doing  nothing  but 
hearing  the  children  recite  their  catechism 
from  memory  and  perhaps  teaching  a  little  of 
the  grammar  of  the  Ilocono  dialect.  On  the 
rolls  there  are  one  hundred  and  forty  pupils 
but  the  average  daily  attendance  has  been 
but  seventy.  There  are  three  good  benches 
and  desks  in  the  building  and  one  small  black- 
board^Spanish  relics.  Records  of  the  girls* 
school  running  back  to  1898  show  little  ex- 
cept the  names  and  ages  of  the  pupils  with 
the  names  and  occupations  of  their  fathers. 
The  school  has  been  held  six  days  a  week. 

We  hold  school  five  da^'S  a  week,  for  five 
hours  a  day;  in  the  morning  from  eight  to 
eleven  and  in  the  afternoon  from  three  to  five. 
One  hour  each  day  is  devoted  to  teaching  the 
native  teachers  English.  In  some  of  the 
provinces,  especially  near  Manila,  training 
schools  for  the  Filipino  teachers  were  held  for 
a  month  last  summer,  but  not  in  this  province. 
The  teachers  here  learn  much,  however,  from 
the  lessons  of  the  children.  Night  schools  for 
adults,  organized  wherever  there  are  twelve 
applicants,  are  well  patronized  in  Manila  and 
in  the  larger  cities  and  towns,  but  here  the 
interest  is  waning,  and  when  the  average  at- 
tendance falls  below  twelve  the  school  will  be 
closed. 

Teaching  our  complex,  harsh  Germanic 
tongue  to  these  simple  people  is  certainly  a 
task.  Some  of  our  sounds  the  children  can-  ^ 
not  make  even  yet.  Our  voice  inflections  in  ■ 
questions  and  commands  also  come  hard,  and 
our  spelling^ — in  such  words,  for  example,  as 
*' island,"  *' fight, '*  and  the  past  participles 
ending  in  *'ed** — of  course  produces  the  most 
hopeless  bewilderment. 

All  school  expenses  are  paid  by  the  Com- 
mission from  the  Insular  Treasury,  supported 
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Jtoms  receipts.  These  expenses  include 
>st  of  transporting  the  American  teach- 
re,  their  salaries,  and  the  cost  of  books 
ther  school  material.  The  local  author- 
umish  the  building  and  pay  the  native 
3rs  salaries  of  five  and  four  dollars  a 
1  respectively,  for  men  and  women.  As 
is  the  real  estate  tax  becomes  available 
lunicipalities  must  devote  at  least  one- 
i  of  one  per  cent,  to  the  support  of 
Is. 

J  cost  of  living  varies  greatly  with  the 
3n,  but  the  average  cost  of  good  living 
teacher  in  the  provinces  is  about  thirty 
s  a  month.  From  a  civil  commissary 
tment  we  can  buy  nearly  all  necessary 
lean  food  at  a  price  twenty  per  cent. 

the  actual  cost  to  the  Government. 
s  grown  everywhere,  and  is  sold  in  this 
Q  for  about  five  cents  a  quart.  Chick- 
»sting  from  three  to  ten  cents  apiece  and 
it  six  cents  a  dozen  are  plentiful.  Fruit 
indant  and  bananas  are  to  be  had  the 
•ound.  They  cost  a  cent  a  dozen  now. 
t  rent  varies  from  a  dollar  a  month, 

I  am  paying  here,  to  ten  dollars  a  month 
good  sized  house. 

J  natives  as  a  rule  charge  Americans  a 
B  price  for  everything,  a  trick  fostered 
5  extravagance  of  the  soldiers  after  pay- 

The  natives  have  learned  other  things 
the  army  too.  The  children  whistle 
and  bugle  calls,  and  they  have  taken  to 
ig  baseball.  They  know  the  meaning 
5  Fourth  of  July  and  of  Thanksgiving 

The  soldiers  have  been  America  and 
mericans  to  them.  The  only  visitors  I 
aad  have  been  either  soldiers  or  teachers, 
the  exception  of  a  Gennan  Jew  peddler 
through  the  country  selling  brass 
les  to  the  natives. 

5  natives  live  in  substantial  houses  built 
ven  bamboo  or  of  boards,  and  in  some 
ices  there  is  a  brick  first  story.     The 

mass  of  them  go  barefoot  except  on 
ys.  They  all  eat  with  their  fingers 
they  are  by  themselves.  They  are  in- 
ous  and  moral.  They  are  childish  to  a 
J  but  they  are  teachable  except  when 


they  become  impressed  with  their  own  im- 
portance, as  when  they  are  given  a  little  au- 
thority. Their  chief  occupation  in  this  sec- 
tion is  the  raising  of  rice,  tobacco,  com  and 
sugar  cane. 

The  climate  of  this  part  of  the  archipelago 
high  above  the  sea  is  quite  agreeable.  The 
drainage  is  fairly  good ;  there  are  few  mosqui- 
toes; and  while  in  the  middle  of  the  day  it 
becomes  very  warm,  the  nights  are  always 
cool.  The  cool  dry  months  begin  in  Decem- 
ber, which  is  the  pleasantest  one  of  the  three. 
The  rivers  have  fallen  and  even  the  larger 
ones  are  fordable  by  horses. 

One  of  the  three  teachers  who  were  sent  to 
Jolo,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  archi- 
pelago, writes  me  that  the  climate  there  is  the 
best  in  the  Islands.  The  boys'  school  there 
has  been  running  for  more  than  a  year  and 
a  half  under  the  direction  of  an  Indian,  who 
speaks  Sulu,  Malay  and  English.  From  the 
vicinity  of  Iloilo,  on  the  island  of  Panay,  I 
learn  that  conditions  are  favorable  except  that 
the  country  is  only  slowly  recovering  from  the 
ravages  of  war.  Land  titles  are  very  in- 
secure, as  elsewhere,  and  affairs  are  unsettled. 
I  have  heard,  however,  of  but  one  teacher  who 
has  had  any  experience  with  the  insurgents. 
A  band  of  them  came  in  sight  of  his  school- 
house,  on  the  island  of  Leyte,  one  day,  where- 
upon all  his  pupils  fled. 

The  town  from  which  I  write  is  on  the  in- 
terior limit  of  civilization.  Farther  to  the 
east,  up  the  rivers,  are  settlements  of  tribes 
known  as  Tinguianes  and  Alzadoes.  We  see 
members  of  the  former  tribe  in  the  streets  of 
the  town  very  frequently.  The  men  are 
recognizable  by  their  habit  of  wearing  only  a 
straw  hat  and  a  shirt,  and  by  their  long  hair. 
The  women  are  conspicuous  for  the  rows  of 
colored  beads  on  their  wrists  and  arms.  They 
worship  idols  and  recognize  no  government 
but  that  of  their  own  tribe. 

From  the  progress  that  is  already  apparent, 
and  from  hopeful  signs,  the  prospect  for  a 
happy  outcome  of  this  unique  campaign  is 
bright.  As  peace  crowns  the  efforts  of  a 
regular  army  so  will  enlightenment  crown  the 
efforts  of  the  army  of  education. 
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GOVERNMENT  AIDS  TO  COMMERCE 

THERE  are  tliree  of  the  Government 
Bureaus  which  have  been  particularly 
active  in  extending  foreign  trade— the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  Department 
of  State,  and  the  Section  of  Foreign  Markets 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Originally,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  was  con- 
fined to  the  compilation  and  pubHcatioa  of 
our  figures  of  exports  and  imports,  internal 
commerce,  the  national  finances  and  the  like. 
In  other  words,  it  was  a  purely  domestic 
bureau;  but,  since  the  era  of  commercial  ex- 
pansion set  in,  it  has  been  giving  more 
and  more  attention  to  foreign  industry  and 
trade,  and  during  the  past  four  or  five  years 
it  has  pulilished  a  great  variety  of  information 
for  the  special  benefit  of  our  manufacturers 
and  exporters.  Althougli  much  of  the  data 
is  not  original  but  is  reprinted  from  various 
sources,  it  is  so  arranged  and  digested  as  to 
make  it  convenient  for  reference  and  of  much 
greater  utility  tlian  if  it  had  not  thus  been 
brouglit  together  and  intelligently  illustrated, 
as  is  frequently  done,  with  diagrams,  charts 
and  maps. 

The  functions  of  the  Btireau  of  Foreign 
Commerce  are  more  clearly  indicated  by  its 
name  than  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
It  is  engaged  primarily  with  the  publication 
of  reports  from  our  diplomatic  and  consular 
officers  on  trade  conditions  and  industries  in 
every  country  of  the  globe,  but  it  also  sup- 
plies, by  correspondence,  a  mass  of  infonna- 
tion  to  our  business  interests  which  is  being 
more  and  more  widely  used  as  the  export 
trade  increases  and  a  greater  number  of  manu- 
facturers seek  to  inform  tliemselvcs  as  to  the 
prospects  for  marketing  their  goods  abroad. 
If  an  exporter  wishes  to  learn  the  details  of 
customs  duties  and  regulations  in  a  particular 
country,  the  facilities  of  transportation,  the 
probable  demand  for  certain  goods,  the 
proper  methods  of  packing,  the  value  of  the 
currency,  the  usual  terms  of  credit,  he  writes 
to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  and  usu- 


ally gets  a  prompt  and  satisfactory  respon; 
If  precise  information  is  not  at  hand,  the  coi 
sular  officers  in  the  country  in  question  are, 
in  most  cases,  able  to  supply  it  and  to  do  so 
with  the  least  possible  delay. 

The    Section    of    Foreign    Markets   of   thflfl 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  for  its  object 
the  collection  and  diflfusion  of  information  as 
to  openings  abroad  for  the  sale  of  our  agri- 
cultural  products,    and   it   publishes   speciaM 
pamphlets  on  conditions  in   different  coun-* 
tries  affecting  the  American  farmer.     To  ob- 
tain this  information,   it  occasionally  sendj 
agents   abroad,    and  is    also   furnished   witl 
many  reports  from  the  consular  officers. 

A  NATIONAL  MtJSElFM  OF  INDUSTRIES 

WHETHER  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Com 
merce  remains,  as  now.  a  branch 
the  State  Department  or  is  merged,  as  is 
mg  suggested,  into  the  Department  of  Con* 
merce,  it  is  obviously  capable  of  great  develop* 
ment,  for  the  reason  that  the  consular  officei 
are  constantly  enlarging  the  scope  of  th 
services  to  trade.  In  the  collection  of  sam? 
pies  of  merchandise,  of  new  inventions, 
novelties  in  various  lines  of  manufacture,  thi 
consuls  are  already  showing  much  zeal,  and 
if  there  were  a  depositor>^  in  Washington 
where  these  samples  could  be  arranged  and 
exhibited,  it  would  be  possible  to  create 
national  museum  of  foreign  industries  whi< 
could  be  utilized  with  great  benefit  by  man 
facturers  and  importers  from  all  parts  of  t 
country,  free  of  cost. 

Another  valuable  feature  of  the  consular 
work  which  could  be  greatly  extended  is  the 
collection  of  photographs,  drawings,  etc.,  of 
machinery,  new  processes  of  manufacture, 
engineering  construction,  architecture,  et 
The  views  with  which  this  article  is  illustrate 
are  specimens  of  what  is  already  being  d 
by  consuls  in  obtaining  pictorial  represent 
tions  of  interest  to  various  forms  of  American 
industry.  Some  of  them  have  not  only  ap-, 
peared  in  Coitsuiar  Nvf^iWts,  but  have' 
reproduced  in  technical  or  trade  journals. 
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Plans  and  drawings  of  important  public 
works — such  as  docks,  harbor  improvements, 
sewerage,  railroads,  bridges,  etc. — are  con- 
stantly being  received  by  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign Commerce,  and  are  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  American  firms  for  examination  with 
the  view  to  bidding  for  contracts. 

At  present  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce has  a  clerical  force  of  but  half  a  dozen 
persons,  and  its  quarters  are  restricted  to  two 
rooms  in  the  State  Department,  so  that  it  is 
obviously  impossible  for  it  to  fully  develop 
these  features  of  its  work,  requiring  much 
greater  space  and  an  adequate  force  of  ex- 
perts and  trained  employees.  The  nucleus, 
however,  is  there,  and  only  the  means  are 
lacking  to  supplement  the  highly  developed 
and  efficient  system  of  publishing  Consular 
Reports  with  an  unrivaled  national  collection 
of  industrial  and  commercial  exhibits. 

THE  PAYMENT  OF  CONSULS 

THE  pay  of  both  diplomatic  and  consular 
officers  is  often  inadequate;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  incomes  of  some  of  the  more 
important  consular  posts  are  relatively  ex- 
cessive. The  salary  of  American  ambassadors 
is  $17,500.  and  they  have  to  pay  their  own 
house  rent  as  well  as  all  living  expenses. 
Great  Britain  pays  her  ambassador  at  Paris 
$45,000;  at  Berlin  $40,000.  The  British 
ambassador  to  the  United  States  receives 
$32,500  a  yea*",  with  a  spacious  house  owned 
by  his  Government,  in  which  he  lives  free  of 
rent,  and  a  liberal  allowance  for  entertaining. 
The  French,  German  and  Russian  ambassa- 
dors are  also  provided  with  official  residences 
in  Washington,  and  receive  sufficient  com- 
pensation and  allowances  to  enable  them  to 
live  in  proper  style  at  no  expense  to  them- 
selves. 

The  same  policy,  with  occasional  lapses 
into  extravagance,  is  found  in  the  provision 
for  the  consular  service.  The  European 
Governments  maintain  their  consular  ser- 
vices on  a  well-ordered  and  liberal  basis. 
France  has  five  grades  of  consular  officers, 
receiving  salaries  ranging  from  S800  to  83,600, 
with  allowances  for  traveling  expenses,  house 
and  office  rent  and  entertaining  when  neces- 
sary. British  consuls  average  about  $3,000  a 
year  in  salary,  with  allowances  for  office  ex- 
penses, etc.  Some  are  paid  as  much  as  Sio,- 
000  in  salary  alone,  and  the  British  consul- 
general  at  New  York  receives,  besides  $10,000 
in  salary,  an  office  allowance  of  $9,000.  At 
the  age  of  seventy  British  consuls  are  retired 
with  pensions.  Many  of  our  consular  officers 
receive  no  salar\'  at  all,  but  are  paid  in  fees. 


and  there  are  no  pensions.  They  have  allow- 
ances for  office  rent  and  furniture,  but  none 
for  traveling  expenses,  except  in  cases  where 
they  are  especially  detailed  on  public  busi- 
ness, and  all  their  entertaining — and  in  many 
instances  it  is  purely  official — must  be  paid 
for  by  themselves. 

One  of  our  most  efficient  officers — Consul- 
General  Stowe  at  Capt  Town — whose  trade 
reports  were  widely  appreciated,  was  re- 
cently compelled  to  resign  because  he  could 
no  longer  afford  to  hold  the  position.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  our  consul-general  at  Paris 
receives  in  salary  and  fees  at  least  $14,000, 
the  consul-general  at  London  about  $13,000, 
the  consul-general  at  Berlin  some  $8,000, 
but  even  in  these  cases,  the  incomes  are  not 
large  when  compared  with  those  of  British 
consuls  at  similarly  important  posts.  The 
consular  office  at  Dawson  City,  in  the  Yukon 
region,  pays  the  incumbent  about  $8,000,  or 
the  same  as  the  office  in  Berlin  which,  com- 
mercially and  industrially,  is  one  of  the  most 
important. 

THE  COHMERCIAL  VALUE  OF  THE  METRIC 
SYSTEM 

ANOTHER  measure  of  pressing  impor- 
tance to  the  extension  of  our  foreign 
trade  is  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system. 
This  system  is  today  compulsory  in  twenty 
countries — Germany,  Austria- Hungary,  Bel- 
gium, Spain,  France,  Greece,  Italy,  Nether- 
lands, Portugal,  Roumania,  Servia,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Argentine  Republic, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Mexico,  Peru  and  Venezuela. 
Our  consular  officers  have  frequently  called 
attention  to  the  serious  disadvantages  we 
labor  under  in  trading  with  these  countries, 
from  the  fact  that  we  still  cling  to  the  clumsy 
and  arbitrary  nomenclature  inherited  from 
England,  which  is  unintelligible  to  the  great 
majority  of  foreign  importers.  For  example. 
Consul  Hill  of  Amsterdam  says,  in  a  recent 
report:  "A  firm  in  Holland  received  this 
week  a  cable  offer  from  New  York  for  2,000 
barrels  of  potatoes.  As  this  was  a  new  busi- 
ness, the  (juestion  at  once  arose  how  many 
pounds  there  were  in  a  barrel  of  potatoes — 
American  pounds,  too,  as  the  Dutch  pound 
differs  from  ours.  A  whole  day  was  lost  be- 
fore the  answer  could  be  wired.  Had  the 
offer  been  made  in  kilograms,  every  business 
man  in  the  commercial  world  from  Vladivos- 
tok to  Mauritius  would  have  understood 
it  instantly.  "  Another  instance  is  furnished 
by  Consul-General  Skinner  of  Marseilles,  who 
states  that  repairs  to  an  American  ship  were 
delayed  two  or  three  weeks  in  consequence  of 
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the  fact  that  her  boilers  had  been  built  upon 
a  scale  of  feet  and  inches,  while  the  tubing 
available  at  Marseilles  was  manufactured 
according  to  the  metric  system.  It  was 
necessary  to  send  to  the  United  States  for 
proper  tubings  entailing  heavy  additional 
cost,  besides  the  delay. 

FOR  COMPULSORY  INDUSTRIAL  INSURANCE 

TN  a  recent  decision  the  New  York  Court 
X  of  Appeals  admitted  the  right  of  a 
labor  union  to  call  its  members  out  on  strike 
from  a  non-union  shop — largely  on  the  ground 
that  employers  would  not  be  legally  responsi- 
ble if  a  union  man  were  injured  through  the 
carelessness  of  a  non-union  co-employee.  The 
right  of  the  union  men  to  protect  themselves 
was  acknowledged,  even  though  union  men 
would  no  doubt  agree  that  in  most  strikes 
against  non-unionism,  the  matter  of  protec- 
tion against  injury  is  not  a  serious  consider- 
ation. Shortly  before  the  decision  a  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  Maryland  Legislature  pro- 
viding for  compulsory  industrial  insurance, 
after  the  European  fashion,  which  should 
cover  all  such  accidents  as  the  New  York 
decision  considers  potential  and  other  dis- 
abilities beside.  The  New  York  decision  will 
doubtless  serve  to  encourage  industrial  in- 
surance schemes,  which  have  long  been  agi- 
tated; and  the  Maryland  bill  is  a  very  decided 
step  to  establish  one 

The  extent  to  which  disabilities  through 
injury  in  daily  occupations  exist  is  shown  in 
a  recent  Massachusetts  Labor  Bulletin  which 
show^s  that  in  a  working  population  of  1,632,- 
000  in  the  State,  2, goo  persons  are  maimed  or 
lame  as  a  result  of  their  daily  labor.  In  1900. 
about  1,500  persons  were  injured  and  iifty-two 
killed,  the  highest  accident  roll  on  record. 
This  proportion,  though  probably  somewhat 
higher  in  other  States  than  in  Massachusetts* 
is  still  pretty  low;  not  more  than  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent. ;  and  beneficial  as  compulsory 
industrial  insurance  might  be,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  it  had  been  neglected  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Maryland  bill,  more  especially 
in  view  of  the  many  private  insurance  com- 
panies and  mutual  benefit  associations  activ^ely 
at  work. 

THE  DIVILOPMENT   OF  THE  PENSION 
SYSTEM 

ONE  form  of  insurance,  however,  has 
recently  begun  to  appeal  most  strongly 
to  large  industrial  corporations,— namely,  old 
age  insurance  in  the  form  of  pension  systems. 
Within  six  months  four  great  railroad  com- 
panies have  inaugurated  such  a  system,  every 
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one    characterized    by    such    commenda^ 
features  that  the  pensions  given  can  be  held 
by  the  recipients  as  annuities  earned  and  not 
as   charitable   donations.     One   of   the  most 
notable  industrial  betterment  institutions  in 
the  world  is  the  little  town  of  Port  Sunlight 
in    England,    a    model    factory    town    main- 
tained by  a  beneficent  employer;  but  at  Port 
Sunlight  is  a  row  of  cottages  where  the  super- 
annuated working  people  live,  in  comfort  to  be  ■ 
sure,   but  segregated  so  distinctly   that  the« 
pensioners'  row  takes  on  the  appearance  of 
an    apotheosized    poorhouse.     There    is    no 
such  character  about  the  American  schemes. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Carnegie  has  conducted 
a  pension  system  at  his  Pittsburg  mills,  and  J 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  the  Chicago," 
and  Northwestern,  the  Grand  Trunk,  and 
the  Illinois  Central  have  had  others,  for  the 
organization  of  railroads  is  such  that  pension 
plans  fit  them  better  than  they  could  fit 
the  organization  of  a  factory.  Lately  the 
Lackawanna,  the  Reading,  the  Pennsylvania, 
and  lastly  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  of 
New  York  City  have  followed  the  earlier  ex- 
amples. 

Under  the  x^arious  schemes  employees  who 
have  served  for  a  specified  number  of  years, 
usually  twenty-five,  are  pensioned  at  a  speci- 
fied age,  usually  sixty-five,  at  a  rate  based  oaj| 
the  wages  they  have  earned  for  the  ten  years^ 
previous  to  retirement.  In  some  cases,  as  on 
the  Grand  Trunk,  the  pension  fund  is  sup- 
ported by  equal  contributions  from  employers 
and  employees;  in  some,  as  on  the  B.  &  O,,  the 
employees  support  the  fund;  while  on  the 
Lackawanna,  the  company  contributes  the 
whole.  Broadly  speaking  any  one  of  the 
schemes  is  a  form  of  self-insurance.  Whether 
the  workman  finds  a  small  amount  deducted 
each  week  from  his  salary  or  whether  he  is 
simply  aware  that  the  company  is  putting 
away  for  him  a  small  sum  each  week,  he  caa 
feel  that  every  cent  that  goes  into  the  pensioti 
fund  is  money  he  has  earned.  And  when  that 
retirement  age  arrives  he  draws  his  weekly 
stipend  in  the  consciousness  that  he  is  only 
reaping  the  benefits  of  earlier  steadiness  ani 
faithfulness.  Covering  in  some  cases  acci- 
dents as  well  as  superannuation,  these  pen^ 
sion  schemes,  which  will  undoubtedly  spread 
to  the  other  great  railroads,  furnish  the  form 
of  industrial  insurance  which  best  fits 
democratic  communitv. 
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AMERICAN  ENGINEERS  ABROAD 

RECENTLY  there  foregathered  in  Phi 
delphia   a   quartet   of  men    from 
ends  of  the  earth.       One  came  back  with" 
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beri-beri,  his  adventurous  usefulness  over, 
but  the  three,  more  fortunate,  had  merely 
reported  for  new  assignments;  they  were  to 
stay  at  home  a  while  and  then  put  west  by 
train  and  steamship  or  east  by  steamship  and 
train  for  the  outposts  of  civilization  to  take 
up  new  tasks.  They  were  American  engi- 
neers,— locomotive  builders. 

One  had  come  from  Wadi  Haifa  on  the 
Nile,  where  he  had  equipped  Lord  Kitchener's 
military  railroad  with  American  rolling  stock. 
He  spoke  of  Soudanese  convicts  who  wrestled 
with  locomotive  parts  in  120°  of  African  heat. 
That  was  Downey.  Fisher  had  braved  the 
plague  in  Talienwan  and  on  the  shore  of  the 
Golden  Horn  Bay  had  put  up  the  engines 
with  which  the  Russians  now  keep  Manchuria 
open.  Manchu  coolies  and  Russian  convicts 
had  worked  for  him,  and  his  thermometer 
had  shown  40*^  below  zero.  The  third  was 
Vauclain,  who  had  worked  across  the  desert 
from  Downey  in  Algeria  and  across  China 
from  Fisher  in  Upper  Burma.  He,  too,  was 
tanned  by  equatorial  suns.  Under  him,  for 
his  experience  was  wide,  had  worked  almost 
every  sort  of  European  laborer,  and  more 
kinds  of  yellow  barbarians  than  it  falls  to  the 
lot  of  most  men  to  see.  These  engineers 
said,  as  they  talked  together,  very  little  about 
their  own  exploits,  which  were  many,  but 
their  comments  on  industrial  conditions 
abroad  were  full  of  pith. 

Downey  had  taken  out  the  boxed  parts  of 
twelve  locomotives  to  Alexandria,  shipped 
them  up  to  Luxor  on  a  broad-guage  road, 
from  there  to  Shallal  on  the  narrow  guage, 
and  thence  to  Wadi  Haifa  by  felucca  up  the 
Nile.^-There  he  picked  up  workmen — chained 
gangs  of  convicts,  most  of  them  murderers, 
of  whom  their  Egyptian  guards  stood  in 
momentary  terror — who  by  main  strength 
hauled  up  the  locomotive  parts  to  the  top  of 
the  bank.  Then  by  the  same  kind  of  muscu- 
lar effort  each  part  was  successively  handled 
until  the  engines  stood  completed.  Ameri- 
can brains  had  guided  every  action.  And 
when  the  first  train  ran  out  to  a  little  desert 
station,  and  one  of  the  Greeks  with  whom 
the  Soudan  towns  are  beginning  to  swarm 
had  poked  his  head  into  the  train  and  asked, 
"Is  this  the  Yankee  express?"  Downey 
leaning  out  of  the  cab  to  hear  what  he  said, 
caught  the  strains  of  a  discordant  Arab  band 
across  the  desert  playing  Sousa's  "Stars  and 
Stripes. " 

Fisher  had  arrived  at  Newchwang  only 
to  hear  that  Talienwan,  whence  his  duties 
called  him,  was  under  the  curse  of  the  bubonic 
plague.     He  possessed  a  family  in  a  snug 


Philadelphia  home,  and  first  he  thought  of 
them.  He  cabled  back  to  his  firm,  "Plague. 
Will  you  insure  me?"  Back  came  the  an- 
swer, "Insured  for  five  thousand  dollars." 
Whereupon,  his  family  now  provided  for,  he 
piled  into  a  little  four-wheeled,  high-windowed 
Chinese  railway  car  for  the  stricken  city. 
At  King  Chow,  seven  versts  from  Talienwan, 
he  was  crowded  with  many  others  into  a 
stuffy  little  Chinese  quarantine  fort,  where 
Christmas  was  celebrated  by  a  general  fumi- 
gation. At  Talienwan  his  supplies  came  in 
through  the  surf  in  boats,  and  in  the  biting  cold 
he  had  to  set  up  engines  on  the  shore  as  later 
in  still  colder  weather  he  had  to  set  up  others 
at  Vladivostok.  The  plague  raged.  Valu- 
able locomotive  parts  were  stolen.  The  con- 
vict and  coolie  laborers  were  so  slow  that 
three  Americans  could  easily  have  done  the 
work  of  ten  of  them.  The  thermometer 
went  at  times  to  40°  below,  and  the  wind 
blew  in  a  clean  sweep  across  the  bay.  All 
the  tools  had  to  be  heated  at  a  fire  before  they 
could  be  handled.  But,  notwithstanding, 
the  engines  were  ready  in  time.  Just  as 
the  heroic  engineer  had  risked  his  life  in  a 
town  where  disease  was  so  rife  that  rows  of 
houses  had  to  be  burned  to  the  ground  to 
wipe  out  contagion,  in  the  same  spirit  he 
faced  his  engineering  problems,  and  finished 
his  task  before  the  time  assigned  by  the  Rus- 
sian Government. 

He  found  the  Chinese  laborers,  despite 
their  slowness,  industrious  and  quick  to  learn, 
but  he  saw  the  concrete  evidence  of  Russia's 
grasp  in  Northern  China  in  the  fact  that  every 
gang  of  workmen  had  a  Russian  "boss. " 

Vauclain  had  come  home  with  a  keen  de- 
sire to  see  American  workmen  once  more. 
His  native  and  colonial  French  assistants  in 
Algeria  had  been  deliberate  and  slow;  those 
in  Spain  had  suffered  from  the  general  un- 
progressiveness  of  the  country — they  hauled 
their  supplies  in  bullock  carts,  and  when  they 
wished,  well,  for  instance  to  cut  a  thread  on  a 
pipe,  they  would  first  smoke  a  cigarette  and 
ponder,  and  then  laboriously  cut  the  thread 
with  a  cold  chisel.  Frenchmen,  he  found, 
could  be  rushed  in  spurts  even  to  the  Ameri- 
can pace;  but  they  lacked  American  sponta- 
neity. The  Germans  plodded  faithfully  along, 
but  when  the  little  push  cart  came  around  at 
eight  o'clock  with  beer  and  bread  and  cheese, 
and  later  in  the  day  with  more  beer,  none 
were  averse  to  stopping  work  for  a  time. 
Nor  could  they  be  hurried. 

In  Burma  it  had  been  115°  in  the  shade. 
To  keep  the  work  of  the  natives  up  to  schedule 
it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  work  in  thirty- 
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six  hour  stretches.  One  day  .a  finished  en- 
gine had  been  run  out  for  its  trial.  A  brass 
side  rod  balked.  Refusing  to  go  back  and 
put  in  another,  Vauclain  had  pulled  the  rod 
ofiE,  got  some  paper  from  a  telegraph  office 
and  a  nut  from  the  back  of  the  tender,  put  the 
rod  on  again,  and  continued.  "A  day 
saved,  thank  Heaven,"  he  had  said.  **  A  day, 
a  day  "  wondered  the  Eurasians.  **  What  is  a 
day,  that  this  American  should  hurry  so?" 

But  hurry  he  did.  The  engines  he  built 
were  ready  on  time,  and  hauled  up  to  May- 
myo  the  steel  for  the  famous  Gokteik  Viaduct. 

Moreover,  like  Engineer  Turk,  who  built 
the  viaduct,  he  acquired  a  profound  respect 
for  the  American  missionaries  in  Burma,  and 
more  especially  for  **  the  practical  missionary  " 
as  one  of  them  is  called.  For  one  day  a  native 
of  the  Karens  tribe  in  Northern  Burma  asked 
permission  to  run  a  "Yankee"  engine,  and 
his  skill  was  so  notable  that  Vauclain  had 
asked  him  questions.  "I  am  running  an 
engine,"  said  the  native,  "and  am,  sir,  the 
product  of  Reverend  Smith's  mission.  " 

Each  one  of  these  engineers,  in  short, 
while  carrying  the  American  invasion  to  the 
very  front  edge  of  civilization,  found  the 
trail  of  Americanism  already  before  them, 
for  Sousa's  march  tune  had  preceded  Downey 
into  the  Soudan,  a  lonely  American  trader 
had  settled  far  up  in  Manchuria  where  Fisher's 
locomotives  were  going,  and  Vauclain  had 
met  the  "product"  of  an  American  mission- 
ary. But  behind  their  locomotives  a  wave 
of  Americanism  has  already  begun  to  swell 
that  will  have  its  most  beneficial  effect  if  it 
succeeds  in  changing  the  labor  conditions 
that  these  plucky  engineers  contended  with. 
The  "Reverend  Smith"  seems  to  have  had 
some  success  in  this  direction  already. 

THE  NEW  PROCESS  OF  DRAWING  HOT   WATER 
FROM  WELLS 

JUST  as  the  people  of  Old  New  England  de- 
pended upon  water  of  various  cold  or 
luke-warm  temperatures  drawn  from  springs 
or  wells,  the  people  of  many  Western  towns 
are  drawing  hot  water  from  the  ground  for 
common  uses.  At  Boise,  Idaho,  hot  water 
runs  directly  from  w^ells  to  the  homes  and 
offices  of  the  city.  The  municipal  government 
itself  does  not  own  its  water  supply,  but  is  de- 
pendent on  two  different  companies,  one  of 
which,  "The  Artesian  Hot  and  Cold  Water 
Company, "  owns  and  controls  the  supply  of 
natural  hot  water. 


In  1890  the  company  drove  three  wells;  two 
four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep  from  which 
every  twenty-four  hours  gushes  forth  800,000 
gallons  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  171® 
Fahrenheit.  The  wells  are  two  miles  from 
the  city  and  about  seven  miles  of  piping 
bring  the  natural  reservoir  of  hot  water  to 
eleven  houses  and  thirteen  large  btisiness 
blocks  and  public  buildings  in  the  city,  where 
it  is  conveniently  used  both  for  heating  and 
for  domestic  purposes.  During  the  summer 
when  the  water  is  not  needed  for  heating  the 
surplus  supply  is  used  for  sprinkling  the 
street. 

For  inland  bathing,  also,  the  unusual  water 
supply  serves  its  purpose.  Some  years  ago 
the  company  built  and  furnished  most  elab- 
orately a  natatorium  with  plunges  sixty 
by  one  hundred  feet,  varying  in  depth 
from  four  to  fifteen  feet.  Here  one  may  have 
either  steam,  shower,  hot  or  cold  tub  or 
plunge  bath,  the  water  being  given  a  most 
pleasant  quality  by  the  natural  heat. 

The  Stat:  penitentic^ry,  which  is  situated 
at  Boise,  has  a  well  which  supplies  the  entire 
institution  with  plenty  of  hot  water  for  heat- 
ing and  domestic  purposes.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  entire  supply,  in  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  is  now  being  usqd. 

About  forty  miles  from  here  is  a  certain 
place  where  on  one  side  of  a  large  rock  the 
water  boils  out  at  a  temperature  hot  enough 
to  boil  eggs  in,  and  directly  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  rock  is  a  typical  mountain  spring 
from  which  flows  freely  the  icy  cold  water 
only  to  be  found  at  such  mountain  springs. 

The  story  is  told  that  one  may  sit  with  hook 
and  line  and  catch  the  trout  from  the  pool 
formed  by  the  spring  of  cold  water  and  imme- 
diately, without  changing  his  position,  swing 
his  delicious  catch  over  into  the  hot  pool 
where  it  is  quickly  cooked. 

If  power  can  be  obtained  through  this 
source  it  would  be  of  unlimited  value,  and  as 
it  is  the  supply  furnishes  the  town  with  un- 
usual advantages.  And  Boise  furnishes  only 
one  example  of  this  very  interesting  phe- 
nomenon. The  subject  has  already  been 
considered  in  a  recent  number  of  the  World's 
Work  in  connection  with  the  interesting  ex- 
periments which  have  been  made  with  the 
idea  of  harnessing  the  heat  of  the  earth  to  the 
belts  of  factories.  It  does  not  seem  likely 
that  Yankee  ingenuity  will  allow  so  much 
potential  force  to  lie  idle  for  a  greatly  longer 
time. 
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ON  the  eve  of  the  coronation  of  the 
King  of  England  came  the  long- 
hoped-for  and  welcome  end  of  the 
Boer  War;  and  of  all  men  living  and  of  all 
nations.  King  Edward  and  the  English  had 
the  best  reason  for  a  glad  June. 

The  ending  of  the  war  is  an  event  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  the  whole  world.  Eng- 
land and  the  British  Empire  (Ireland  to 
some  extent  excepted)  have  had  such  a 
]>eriod  of  jubilation  as  no  English  subject 
now  living  had  ever  before  taken  part  in. 
The  rejoicing  in  London  was  not  such  a 
scene  as  the  solemn  demonstration  at  Wash- 
ington -at  the  close  of  our  Civil  War;  for 
that  was  an  occasion  the  like  of  which  cannot 
be  found  in  all  history.  But  the  English 
Government  and  the  English  people  feci 
the  uns(>eakable  relief  that  comes  from  the 
laying  down  of  the  long-home  and  heavy 
burden;  for  it  is  not  so  much  a  brilliant 
victory  as  it  is  an  infinite  relief. 

But  a  victory  of  course  it  is;  and  it  is  a 
victory  that  was  inevitable  from  the  first. 
Yet  it  was  not  a  decisive,  dramatic  victory, 
but  a  cessation  of  hostilities  achieved  by  a 
tedious  wearing  out  of  the  enemy.  England 
gets  relief,  but  she  gets  a  small  measure  of 
military  glory. 


But  England  gets  what  she  fought  for — 
British  colonies  where  the  Boer  republics 
were  and  British  control  over  what  was 
Boer  South  Africa.  A  British  colonial  ad- 
ministration will  be  dominant  in  this  region 
and  the  national  life  of  the  Boers  ends.  They 
become  British  subjects.  Wisely  or  un- 
wisely begim,  it  was  for  this  that  the  war 
was  fought.  The  Emi)irc  gains  area  and 
it  has  probably  also  gained  strength.  The 
cost  was  enormous,  but  the  long  struggle 
stirred  the  loyalty  of  the  great  self-governing 
colonies  and  thus  knit  the  Empire  more 
closely  together. 

The  conditions  of  the  surrender  include 
the  essential  principle  for  which  England 
fought — sovereignty  over  the  late  Boer 
rej)ublics,  which  now  become  British  colonies. 
But  they  include  more  generous  terms  to 
the  Boers  than  were  once  offered  or  con- 
templated in  the  English  j^rogramme.  \o 
burgher  shall  be  punished  for  acts  of  recog- 
nized warfare;  the  Dutch  language  will  be 
allowed  in  court  and  school ;  civil  government 
shall  be  set  up  as  soon  as  practicable  "leading 
up  to  self-government "  as  a  British  colony; 
no  special  tax  is  to  be  levied  to  defray  the 
exj^enses  of  the  war;  and  $30,000,000  will 
be    provided    (partly    as    payment    for    war 
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losses  and  partly  as  a  loan)  for  starting  the 
needy  people  again  in  their  agricultural 
pursuits.  It  is  a  victory  for  England  but 
an  honorable  condition  for  the  Boers  to 
accept.  The  fairness  of  the  agreement  will 
be  tested  when  the  definite  task  of  estab- 
lisliing  government  shall  be  undertaken. 
The  English  cannot  afford,  for  the  future  of 
the  Empire,  to  be  ungenerous  to  so  brave 
a  people.  The  task  of  making  them  in  real 
truth  good  British  subjects  is  so  difficult 
that  it  cannot  be  done  except  by  tlie  greatest 
generosity.  British  character  will  now  be 
put  to  trial  as  the  British  army  has  hitherto 
been, 

ENGLAI9D  WHEIf   THE   KING  IS   CROWNED 

SWIFTLY  following  peace  throughout  his 
world-wide  Empire  comes  the  crown- 
ing of  the  King,  while  the  English  are  in 
a  fit  mood  of  chastened  jubilation.  The 
splendid  ceremony  pleases  their  conservative 
habit  of  mind  and  makes  a  pageant  that  im- 
presses the  English  in  every  land.  It  is  not  a 
royal  ceremony  of  a  sort  with  the  crowning  of 
the  Czar;  for,  in  spite  of  its  mediaeval  forms, 
one  is  the  crowning  of  a  constitutional  mon- 
arch, who  is  himself  hardly  more  than  a  sym- 
bol, and  the  other  was  the  crowning  of  a  king 
who  keeps  the  substance  as  well  as  the  show 
of  kingship. 

In  spite  of  recent  distur!*ances  of  mind  by 
problems  of  trade  and  by  the  burden  of  war» 
the  English  King  stands  on  the  most  com- 
manding eminence  that  an  hereditary  ruler 
ever  looked  forth  from.  His  people  hold  the 
present  as  no  other  people  hold  it;  and  the 
future  belongs  to  men  of  their  race  and  lan- 
guage and  to  institutions  that  sprung  from 
their  civilization. 

If  the  memory  glances  back  to  the  reign 
of  the  last  Edward  and  compares  his  England 
with  the  Spain  of  Charles  V,  and  then  con- 
trasts those  two  countries  today,  the  strength 
of  English  character  and  the  value  of  English 
institutions  appear  as  the  foremost  forces  in 
history.  The  growth  and  greatness  of  Eng- 
land have  taken  place  during  the  period  of 
colonization  in  the  world's  history.  By  her 
aptitude  for  seamanship  and  for  representa- 
tive govenment,  she  secured  the  first  place 
among  nations  during  this  great  period,  and 
her  insular  position  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars  enaliled  her  likewise  to  be  first  in  eco- 
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nomic  development;  and  for  these  reaso 
Edward  VII  is  the  foremost  sovereign  ui| 
the  world.  The  great  pageant  of  the  coron 
tion,  as  a  symbolic  scene,  mdicates  the  highest' 
point  to  which  any  nation  has  attained  in\ 
this  period  of  the  world's  history.  Ireland] 
is  one  cloud  upon  this  brilliancy,  but  Ireland| 
is  now  accepted  by  England  as  a  British; 
ailment  which  must  l>e  endured;  South  Afria 
is  yet  another  grave  problem,  but  the  restora- 
tion of  order  and  the  rapid  production  of 
wealth  will  attract  a  larger  population  tfiither| 
and  these  British  provinces  will  become  a  por-^ 
tion  of  the  Empire,  at  least  as  secure,  an 
far  more  profitable  than  India  or  Egypt 
Elsewhere,  in  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zea^ 
land,  there  is  enthusiastic  loyalty. 

The  problems  ahead  for  British  supremacy 
are  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  and  tli 
power  of  Russia.  Meantime  the  obvious  t 
before  Great  Britain  in  the  first  half  of  tl 
twentieth  century  is  to  establish  Imperii 
Federation.  The  conference,  immediatel] 
after  the  coronation,  at  which  delegates  froi 
the  colonies  meet  the  British  Cabinet,  is 
sign  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  program 
broadens  and  commends  itself  to  them.  T 
Government  must  not  lose  the  favorable 
moment  while  the  enthusiasm  over  the  late 
war  lasts,  for  now  that  peace  is  come  distrust 
and  jealousy  may  be  revived  and  every  year, 
although  their  loyal  sentiments  may  seem  to 
remain  unchanged,  Canadians,  Austrafians 
and  New  Zea landers  are  becoming  more  and 
more  different  from  Enghshmen,  aod  in  the 
course  of  time  these  differences  will  count. 

The  Imperial  purposes  of  Great  BritainB 
have  their  gravest  problems  at  home,  in  the" 
growing  socialistic  tendencies  as  displayed 
by  the  increasing  strengtli  of  Trades  Union-^ 
ism  and  of  Municipal  Socialism.  Nothing 
is  more  familiar  than  the  cry  that  Eng 
land  cannot  long  compete  in  the  worKl'd 
markets  because  labor  unions  are  in  controt] 
and  will  not  permit  British  manufacturen 
to  underbid  their  rivals.  The  municipal* 
ownership  of  public  utilities  is  equally 
marked*  M 

The  reign  of  Edward  VII  is  a  ver>''  inter^ 
esting  time;  these  two  great  movements  of 
Imperialism  and  Socialism,  both  rapidly 
growing,  are  likely  to  come  into  collision,  and 
their  struggle  will  constitute  an  exciting 
chapter  in  the  history  of  this  century. 
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THE  CORONATION   AS    SEEN    FROM    TEE   REAL 
AMERICA 

WE  properly  send  a  special  embassy  to 
show  our  respect  for  King  Edward 
at  his  coronation;  many  Americans  witness 
the  spectacle — indeed  a  great  throng  fills 
London  to  see  it:  one  citizen  of  New  York  (if 
the  newspaper  despatches  be  correct)  has 
presented  the  King  with  a  tapestry  of  great 
beauty  and  value;  and  the  sincerest  congratu- 
lations go  out  from  every  American  commu- 
nity to  our  kin  across  the  sea.  There  is  no 
make-believe  in  the  universal  expression  of 
good- w  lit 

Yet  no  Englishman  who  has  the  usual  in- 
sular state  of  mind  coidd  ever  be  made  to 
understand  the  American  indiiference  to  the 
King  himself  and  to  the  coronation — except 
as  an  unusual  spectacle.  It  is  an  indiffer- 
ence that  even  a  loyal  Canadian  can  hardly 
comprehend.  The  first  hundred  men  that 
you  might  meet  in  Michigan  or  in  Kansas  or 
in  Indiana  or  in  any  of  our  great  mid-conti- 
nent States  (and  these  are  the  dominant 
Americans)  look  upon  the  coronation  and 
upon  the  King  himself  as  a  hollow  show. 
Such  a  man  could  no  more  regard  the  ancient 
ceremony  seriously  than  he  could  regard 
seriously  a  Roman  chariot-race  in  a  circus. 
He  would  gladly  pay  a,n  admission  fee  to  see 
it,  as  he  would  to  see  any  other  pageant;  but 
it  would  call  up  no  reverential  feeling  in  him. 
He  turns  the  leaves  of  the  magazines  that  con- 
tain portraits  of  the  royal  family  with  some 
weariness;  and  not  one  such  man  in  twenty 
even  reads  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  cere- 
mon5^  Considered  seriously,  royalty  is  offen- 
sive, and  most  Americans  regard  kings  with  a 
feeling  of  personal  pity. 

This  indiflference  to  royalty  (not  to  call  it 
contempt)  does  not  come  from  a  lack  of  his- 
torical knowledge  nor  a  lack  of  historical 
perspective.  It  is  not  incompatible  with  a 
very  greit  reverence  for  English  institutions 
and  for  their  long  continuity.  The  simple 
truth  is  that  a  king,  most  of  all  an  English 
king,  seems  an  utterly  iiseless  piece  of  govern- 
mental or  social  macfiinery — a  thing  so  obso- 
lete as  to  be  absurd.  Yet  no  human  task 
is  more  difficult  than  the  task  would  be  of 
making  this  feeling  of  the  hrst  hundred  men 
that  you  might  meet  in  Chicago  plain  to  the 
first  hundred  Englishmen  that  you  might 
meet  in  London, 


MR,  ROOSEVELT'S  INFLUENCE  ON  INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS 

IT  is  now  difficult  to  recall  the  feigned  or 
ignorant  fear  of  a  group  of  political 
journals  that  shuddered  when  Mr,  Roosevelt 
became  President  lest  he  should  go  into  the 
White  House  witli  l)oots  and  spurs  and  spend 
his  time  looking  about  the  world  for  a  fight; 
for  no  recent  President  has  done  so  much 
within  so  short  a  time  to  link  the  Govern- 
ments of  Europe  to  us  in  amicable  bonds. 
How  completely  he  won  for  himself  and  for 
the  country  the  real  if  somewhat  spectacular 
friendship  of  the  Kaiser  is  shown  by  the 
Kaiser's  offer  of  a  statue  of  Frederick  the 
Great  to  be  placed  at  Washington,  Since 
Washington  is  the  last  place  in  the  world 
where  statues  of  monarchs  are  expected  to 
be  foundp  the  President  has  provoked  some 
criticism  by  accepting  it.  Any  man  who 
knows  the  literature  of  our  Revolutionary 
period  may  guess  what  an  outcry  would  have 
been  raised  by  Jefferson,  for  example,  if  such 
an  offer  had  been  made  in  his  time.  But 
kings  seem  harmless  now,  at  least  to  the  Re- 
public— certainly  a  king  so  long  dead  is  harm- 
less; and  nine  Americans  out  of  ten  think  of 
Frederick  less  as  a  king  than  as  one  of  Carlyle*s 
Heroes.  Republican  ways  are  now  so  well 
established  that  we  may  without  violence  to 
our  principles  put  up  the  image  even  of  a 
king  if  we  choose — or  we  might  without 
silliness  or  affectation  politely  have  said  that 
royal  figures  do  not  become  tiie  avenues  and 
circles  of  the  capital  of  a  republic.  It  is  a 
matter  of  taste,  almost  of  whim,  and  of 
little  consequence  as  a  declaration  of  prin- 
ciple. But  the  point  is  that  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  made  the  offer  in  sincere  friend- 
liness, which  we  should  be  ungracious  if  we 
did  not  aj>preciate. 

The  President  so  bore  himself  and  so 
directed  the  official  reception  of  the  mission 
from  the  French  Government  that  came  to 
participate  in  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of 
Rochambeau  as  to  win.  in  the  same  way  the 
cordial  good  will  of  the  French.  His  prompt- 
ness to  provide  relief  for  the  victims  of  the 
volcanic  eruption,  and  many  such  actions, 
whether  spontaneous  or  merely  formal,  have 
all  brought  the  Governments  of  other  countries 
to  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  our  own 
and  to  a  greater  respect  for  it  than  they  had 
before  had.     As  an  active  influence  for  inter- 
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national  cordiality  the  President  must  be 
regarded  as  among  the  most  effective  peace- 
keepers of  the  time.  He  is  indeed  something 
more  than  a  mere  keeper  of  the  peace.  He 
is  a  positive  promoter  of  international  friend- 
liness. 

THE  ISKEPSE8SIBLE  FHILIPPINS  QUESTION 

OUR  policy  in  the  Philippines  has  in 
all  essential  particulars  been  deter- 
mined for  a  long  time.  Mr.  McKinley  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  Republican  majority  in 
both  branches  of  Congress  and  some  Demo- 
crats have  been  in  substantial  agreement  from 
the  beginning;  and,  every  time  the  subject 
lias  been  voted  upon  by  the  people,  there  have 
l>een  decided  majorities  in  favor  of  the  policy 
of  the  Administration.  At  the  election  of 
members  of  Congress  in  Oregon  on  June  2d, 
for  instance,  anti-Imperialist  candidates  were 
roundly  defeated.  No  great  public  question, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  more  decisively  settled. 

Yet  the  long  and  very  able  debate  in  the 
Senate  on  the  bill  to  establish  civil  govern- 
ment in  the  islands,  and  the  military  scandals 
and  the  investigation  of  them — and  more 
than  all  the  lack  of  any  burning  party  ques- 
tion in  our  present  political  life — have  kept 
the  subject  at  white  heat.  By  far  the  most 
noteworthy  recent  utterance  was  the  Presi- 
dent's Memorial-Day  address,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  perhaps  the  best  address  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  ever  delivered.  The  most 
noteworthy  deliverance  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question  (in  favor  of  the  immediate  giving 
of  independence  to  the  Filipinos)  was  Sena- 
tor Hoar's  carefully  prepared  speech  delivered 
on  May  aad.  The  World's  Work  has  never 
lie  fore  republished  addresses  that  had  been 
already  published  and  perhaps  it  never  will 
again;  but  these  two  speeches  contain  all  that 
has  been  said  or  can  he  said  on  both  sides  of 
the  controversy,  in  the  most  authoritative 
way.  Indeed,  no  man  need  read  more  (and 
what  weary  deliverances  there  have  been 
and  will  be  !)  to  know  the  whole  argument. 

The  Lodge  Philippine  bill,  after  a  long  and 
very  interesting  debate,  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  June  3d,  by  a  party  vote,  all  the 
Republican  Senators  voting  for  it,  except 
Senators  Hoar,  Mason  and  Wellington,  and 
all  the  Democrats  against  it — 48  to  30.  The 
bill  confirms  the  creation  of  the  Philippine 
Commission  and  gives  to  the  inhabitants  of 


the  islands  the  right  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property  and  provides  for  a  continuation  of 
the  Commission's  work  in  establishing  mu- 
nicipal and  provisional  governments.  When- 
ever the  insurrection  ends,  the  Commission 
is  to  take  a  census  and  to  report  "  whether  or 
not  all  or  certain  of  the  Philippine  islands 
are  capable,  fit,  and  ready  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent,  popular,  representative 
government. "  The  Commission  is  to  make 
rules  for  the  sale  or  the  lease  of  public  lands, 
under  certain  restrictions  and  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  President  and  Congress; and 
the  bill  provides  for  the  coinage  of  an  Ameri- 
can-Filipino silver  dollar. 

The  House  bill  differs  from  this  bill  that 
the  Senate  has  passed  by  providing  for  the 
gold  standard  at  once,  by  directing  a  census 
to  be  taken  immediately  and  by  providing  for 
the  election  of  a  popular  assembly.  Neither 
bill  makes  promise  of  independence,  but  both 
look  toward  it  at  last.  By  the  time  this 
paragraph  reaches  the  reader  a  conference 
compromise  of  these  two  bills  may  have  be- 
come law. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Democrats  in  this  year's 
Congressional  campaign  will  make  their 
principal  appeal  to  the  country  for  a  definite 
declaration  of  Philippine  independence;  and 
the  controversy  will  narrow  down  to  this 
question — Shall  we  or  shall  we  not  make  the 
Filipinos  such  a  definite  promise  as  we  made 
the  Cubans.** 

SHALL  WE  PROMISE  THE  FILIPINOS 
INDEPENDENCE? 

IF  self-government  were  now  or  at  any 
early  time  possible  or  practicable  in 
the  Philippines,  there  could  be  no  objection 
to  such  a  promise  of  independence  as  was 
made  to  Cuba.  No  considerable  or  respect- 
able body  of  opinion  is  in  favor  of  our  perma- 
nent occupation  of  the  islands  if  they  can 
become  self-governing.  But  the  objection 
which  practical  men  who  have  long  studied 
the  problem  in  the  archii)elago  make  to  such 
a  promise  now  is  this:  the  time  when  self- 
government  will  be  possible  is  so  remote  that 
no  date  can  be  set,  and  a  promise  made  now 
would  for  that  reason  be  absurd.  Inde- 
pendence may  be  granted,  moreover,  to 
some  of  the  islands  long  before  it  can  be 
granted  to  others.  Besides,  it  is  absurd  to 
talk  about  self-government  till  insurrection 
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ceases ;  or,  even  if  there  were  no  longer  insurrec- 
tion against  the  United  States  and  we  should 
withdraw,  the  present  generation  of  agitators 
and  adventurers  would  prevent  further  work 
toward  any  real  self-government. 

The  conviction  of  practical  men  who  have 
studied  the  people  by  residence  and  work 
with  them  is  that  self-government  would  he 
delayed  and  our  future  administrators  would 
be  embarrassed  by  general  promises  before 
it  can  be  known  when  conditions  will  permit 
them  to  be  fulfilled.  The  way  to  bring  about 
self-government  is  to  work  toward  it  and  not 
to  encourage  the  native  agitators  by  prema- 
turely making  promises  which  they  would 
misconstrue.  Mr  James  A.  Le  Roy,  who 
has  been  in  the  service  of  the  Commission  in 
the  islands  since  it  was  appointed,  expresses 
in  this  magazine  the  practical  view  taken  of 
this  subject  by  the  men  who  have  most  closely 
studied  it;  and  his  opinions  coincide  with 
Governor  Taft*s,  who  recently  expressed  the 
same  general  conclusion  in  The  Outlook. 

THE  LARGE  MEAWmG  OF  ClTBAir  FREEDOM 

TT  is  not  often  that  a  new  Government  comes 
J.  into  existence  and  a  new  nation  takes 
its  place  in  the  world.  The  very  infrequency 
of  such  an  event,  then,  was  enough  to  make 
the  beginning  of  the  Cuban  Republic  impres- 
sive. The  emotions  that  the  occasion  natur- 
ally  stirred,  especially  in  the  old  patriots,  were 
such  as  few  men  ever  feel  and  none  ever  feels 
but  once.  They  had  spent  their  lives  in 
fighting  for  freedom  which  came  at  last 
through  the  generosity  of  the  United  States. 
According  to  our  promise,  on  May  20th.  the 
new  Government  under  President  Palma 
began,  and  began  hopefully,  although  it  has 
grave  problems  before  it,— none  so  grave, 
however,  as  our  own  bankrupt  Republic 
faced  in  its  early  days. 

The  gravest  problem  is  financial.  The 
treasury  has  only  a  small  sum  and  the  chief 
industries  of  the  island  are  in  such  depression 
that  very  careful  management  will  be  re- 
quired. But  the  island  has  the  advantage  of 
much  money  and  administrative  skill  that 
have  been  spent  during  the  period  of  control 
by  the  United  States.  Its  administrative, 
its  sanitary  and  its  educational  condition  is 
incomparably  better  than  it  ever  was  before; 
and  if  the  new  Government  can  successfully 
solve  its  financial  problems  all  classes  of  the 


population,  Cubans  and  Spaniards  alike,  will 
be  welded  together  as  they  never  were  during^ 
the  centuries  of  Spanish  domination.  ^ 

Great  events  come  so  noiselessly  that  the 
world,  busy  as  it  now  is  with  its  industrial 
problems,  hardly  takes  note  of  them.  But 
the  infiuence,  not  on  Cuba  only  but  especially 
on  the  Great  Powers,  of  the  gift  of  one 
people^s  freedom  by  another  people  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  cheerful  events 
of  our  time.  The  United  States  has  demon- 
strated, against  the  original  expectation  of 
most  Governments,  that  it  has  a  sincere  and 
unselfish  interest  in  the  spread  of  republican 
principles;  and  that  the  true  conception  of  a 
colony  is  of  a  people  who  are  in  training  for 
self-government. 

And  the  gift  of  freedom  to  Cuba  will  have 
a  lasting  influence,  not  only  on  the  regard  of 
other  nations  for  us  but  on  our  own  character 
and  policy  as  well.  In  the  face  of  this  prece- 
dent, we  are  never  likely  to  hold  any  people 
in  subjugation — the  ver>'  thought  is  impossi* 
ble;  and  the  Philippine  Islands  as  soon  as  theyfl 
make  self-government  practicable,  will  become 
self-governing.  It  would  be  well  if  those 
who  cry  out  for  the  hastening  of  this  in- 
evitable result  were  to  help  in  persuading 
the  Philippine  peoples  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Cubans  by  disarming  their  brigand^ 
and  preparing  for  an  orderly  democracy.         % 

Nor  is  the  effect  of  the  freedom  of  Cuba  on 
our  own  policy  and  on  the  esteem  on  which 
the  United  States  is  held  its  only  effect.  The 
old  Governments  that  have  inherited  policies 
of  repression  and  oppression  will  find  tliat 
these  policies  are  out  of  date  in  a  world  where 
one  republic  begins  its  free  existence  as  the 
gift  of  another  republic.  For  its  own  sake 
then,  but  also  for  the  larger  reason  of  the 
world-wide  good  influence  of  its  beginning 
may  the  Cuban  Republic  have  a  stead 
growth  and  perpetuity ! 

We  sliall  not  have  done  our  duty  to  tb 
new  Republic  till  we  have  made  its  economic 
chance  of  life  better  by  opening  our  markets 
more  generously  to  its  principal  products. 


GENERAL  WOOD'S  UNIQUE  ACHIEVEMENT 

IT  is  not  often  that  a  public  task  presents 
itself  that  is  so  definite  and  limited 
that  the  man  who  begins  it  can  finish  it.  For 
the  public  service  in  most  of  its  forms  is  con- 
tinuous.    One  man  may  spend  his  time  or 
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his  life-time  at  his  duties.  Then  his  successor 
takes  up  the  same  duties;  and  thus  almost 
every  part  of  the  service  goes  on  endlessly. 
The  infrequency  with  which  a  man  may  work 
out  a  finished  result  is  the  most  dissatisfying 
fact  about  such  a  career.  Nor,  when  a 
definite  and  limited  task  does  present  itself, 
does  it  often  happen  that  the  man  who  begins 
it  is  permitted  to  finish  it. 

Very  happy,  therefore,  was  General  Leo- 
nard Wood  in  the  duty  that  fell  to  him  in 
Cuba.  He  went  there  as  Colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment that  was  popularly  known  as  the  Rough 
Riders,  of  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  then  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. He  saw  military  service. 
Then  he  was,  after  the  war,  in  command  at 
Santiago,  which  he  renovated  and  made 
clean  and  healthful.  No  sooner  had  he  done 
this  than  he  became  Governor-General  of  the 
island.  He  cleansed  Havana.  He  set  Cuba 
in  order  as  a  commander,  as  an  engineer,  as 
an  administrator.  Few  such  thorough  and 
excellent  pieces  of  work  stand  to  men's  credit 
in  the  whole  history  of  administration.  A 
long-harried,  impoverished,  turbulent  com- 
munity of  mixed  races  was  set  forward  in 
ways  of  peace  and  industry.  A  school-sys- 
tem was  begun.  Radical  sanitary  reforms 
were  made.  The  worst  pest-hole  of  the 
western  hemisphere  became  a  health-resort. 
Peace  came  to  Cuba  for  the  first  time  in  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  men.  When  the  island 
was  turned  over  to  the  new  Government  and 
General  Wood  steamed  out  of  Havana,  he 
left  behind  him  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
pieces  of  completed  public  work  that  can  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  government.  He  goes 
back  (so  it  is  reported)  into  the  military  ser- 
\nce,  having  refused  opportunities  for  very 
profitable  private  work.  But  he  has  a  monu- 
ment of  peaceful  work  such  as  few  soldiers 
have  built  for  themselves — a  monument  to 
his  character  and  executive  skill  in  doing  a 
very  delicate  task — the  remaking  of  Cuba  for 
the  Cubans. 

THE  INSTITUTION-BUTLDING  IMPULSE 

NOR  is  General  Wood  alone  in  havmg 
refused  lucrative  private  engage- 
ments because  he  preferred  the  public  service. 
There  are  few  good  public  servants  who  have 
not  had  similar  opporttmities  and  shown  the 
same  spirit.  It  is  not  only  officers  of  the 
Army  and  of  the  Navy  (Rear-Admiral  Samp- 


son, for  example,  left  a  property  so  small  that 
it  would  not  match  the  savings  of  a  clerk  or  a 
laborer)  who  take  such  pride  in  their  profes- 
sions as  to  be  as  free  from  the  taint  of  commer- 
cialism as  men  were  in  the  simpler  and  poorer 
days  of  the  Republic ;  but  such  men  are  found 
— and  found  in  great  numbers — in  every 
branch  of  the  service.  The  great  scientific 
departments  at  Washington  are  made  up  of 
them. 

The  truth  is,  we  hear  too  much  about  the 
commercialization  of  the  professions.  There 
are  men  who  vulgarize  them  all — no  doubt, — 
and  who  sell  their  craft-right  for  a  mess  of 
millions,  for  there  have  always  been  such 
men.  But  there  is  another  tendency  of  our 
time  that  is  far  stronger  than  the  tendency  to 
get  wealth :  it  is  the  tendency  to  establish,  to 
build,  and  to  maintain  institutions — institu- 
tions of  any  useful  and  honorable  kind. 
Men  give  themselves  in  the  most  unselfish 
way  to  build  up  colleges  and  universities, 
hospitals,  museums,  clubs,  associations  for 
the  advancement  of  trades  and  professions, 
libraries, — there  is  no  end  of  the  list.  .  Men 
labor  to  turn  their  business  into  institu- 
tions. Many  founders  of  great  commercial 
houses  work  for  their  honorable  perpetuity. 
Many  manufacturers  plan  their  factories  so  as 
to  give  them  an  institutional  character  and 
value.  The  naturally  constructive  tendency 
of  an  active  people  is  towards  institution- 
building.  Strong  men  in  almost  every  de- 
partment of  work  show  such  a  tendency  often 
as  a  dominant  trait  of  character;  and  this  is  a 
stronger  motive  than  the  mere  wish  to  be 
rich.  The  rich  man  who  stands  alone,  who 
has  not  established  something,  who  is  not 
identified  with  some  great  institution,  com- 
mercial or  public,  is  not  envied.  He  is  more 
likely  to  be  pitied. 

Now  ever\^  great  institution,  whether  it  be 
a  bank  or  a  university,  is  built  and  main- 
tained by  the  labor  of  self-sacrificing  men 
who  have  freely  given  themselves  to  it.  The 
benefactions  of  the  ricli  are  an  incident  in 
the  building  of  colleges  and  the  like  beside 
the  life-long  devotion  of  those  who  have  been 
moved  by  the  institution-building  impulse. 
When  a  strong  man  contributes  his  labor  to 
the  development  of  the  Navy,  or  of  the  Army, 
or  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  or  of  a 
great  library,  or  of  a  university,  or  of  any 
noble  art  or  craft,  or  to  the  establishment  of  a 
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model  factory,  or  of  a  publishing  house,  or  of 
a  great  qrgan  of  opinion — any  worthy  in- 
stitution whether  it  be  public  or  private — 
it  is  not  often  true  that  sheer  personal  gain 
proves  to  be  the  dominant  motive  of  his  work. 
It  is  well  to  remember  the  unparalleled  in- 
stitutional growth  of  our  society  before  we 
draw  sweeping  conclusions  about  the  com- 
mercialization of  modern  life.  There  is  no 
positive  moral  quality  either  in  poverty  or  in 
wealth.  There  was  once  an  effort  (based  on  a 
wretched  theology)  to  make  poverty  honor- 
able. But  poverty  is  in  itself  neither  honor- 
able nor  dishonorable — except  when  it  im- 
plies incompetence.  Nor  is  wealth,  except 
when  it  was  ill-got  or  is  ill-used.  But  the 
test  of  honor  is  in  the  application  of  effort  or 
of  wealth ;  and  society  applies  the  test  now  as 
severely  as  it  ever  applied  it.  A  man  that 
adds  to  the  value  or  to  the  dignity  or  to  the 
permanence  of  an  institution,  a  craft,  a  pro- 
fession— the  man  who  in  some  way  gives  an 
institutional  value  to  his  own  work — he  it  is 
that  is  held  in  honor  among  us  as  no  other 
man  is. 

FORMULATING  PARTY  ISSUES 

THE  State  conventions  are  making  politi- 
cal platforms — a  kind  of  literature  in 
which  novelty  is  hardly  expected.  A  good 
platform,  in  fact,  is  one  that  says  little  and 
that  avoids  "reiterating"  stale  eloquence  about 
past  controversies.  It  is  an  interesting  if 
somewhat  depressing  fact,  by  the  way,  that 
a  platform  seldom  ''repeats**:  it  always 
**  reiterates.  **  It  seldom  contains  a  short 
sentence.  It  seldom  says  anything  in  the 
language  and  in  the  manner  of  ordinary  con- 
temporaneous speech.  It  has  an  oratorical, 
unreal,  and  hollow  style  and  vocabulary  of 
its  own.  When  a  man  sits  down  to  write  one, 
he  writes  it  as  he  writes  nothing  else  under 
heaven,  neither  a  speech,  nor  an  editorial, 
nor  a  letter,  nor  a  prospectus,  nor  a  will. 
He  "reiterates"  and  "affirms"  things  in  long, 
cumulative  sentences  or  in  ponderous  an- 
titheses which  strain  the  ear  if  they  do  not 
tax  the  mind.  This  kind  of  composition 
lacks  simplicity  and  frankness,  and  nobody 
takes  its  bombast  very  seriously.  If  some 
man  in  practical  politics  wishes  to  make  a 
name  for  himself  let  him  try  the  interesting 
experiment  of  writing  a  party  platform  with 
brevity  and  simplicity ;  and  let  him  leave  out 


the  customary  stuff  about  labor  and  capital, 
and  he  may  possibly  achieve  the  immortality 
that  he  will  deserve. 

But  the  Ohio  Republican  platform  con- 
tained two  declarations  that  have  some  con- 
temporary significance:  it  stood  by  the  Ad- 
ministration's Philippine  policy,  and  the 
President's  and  the  country's  demand  for 
trade  reciprocity  with  Cuba — this  latter  some- 
what vaguely.  On  this  subject  the  Kansas 
Republican  platform  was  much  more  direct 
and  frank.  On  the  other  hand  the  Tennessee 
Democratic  platform  contains  a  denunciation 
of  our  Philippine  policy.  So  also  the  Indiana 
Democratic  platform. 

So  far  the  best  signs  point  to  three  con- 
clusions as  almost  certain — (i)  The  Repub- 
licans favor  a  tariff  concession  to  Cuba,  and, 
this  done,  they  hope  for  quiet  on  the  general 
tariff  question;  (2)  they  will  approve  the 
Administration's  Philippine  policy,  and  the 
Democrats  will  oppose  it  and  demand  Philip- 
pine independence — this  in  spite  of  some 
exceptions,  such  as  Senator  Hoar  on  the  Re- 
publican side  and  Senator  Morgan  on  the 
Democratic,  side,  who,  on  this  question  differ 
with  their  parties;  (3)  the  Republican  pre- 
sent preference  for  the  Presidency  in  1904  is 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  Unless  the  Democrats  insist 
more  earnestly  than  they  now  seem  likely  to 
insist  on  a  radical  revision  of  the  tariff,  the 
Philippine  question  will  be  the  file  that  the 
campaign  orators  this  summer  will  most 
strenuously  gnaw. 

AN    EXPERIMENT    AT    REFORMING     TAMMANY 

MR.  LEWIS  NIXON,  who  was  appointed 
by  Richard  Croker  to  succeed  him- 
self as  Boss  of  Tammany  (that  is  to  say,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee),  being 
an  honest  man  who  has  an  honest  occupation, 
resigned  to  save  his  character;  and  he  thereby 
did  himself  and  the  public  a  great  service. 
The  whole  matter  in  a  nutshell  is  this — 
Tammany  is  a  gang  organized  for  public 
plunder,  and  but  for  the  plunder  it  would  fall 
to  pieces.  But  it  has  successfully  kept  alive 
the  fiction  that  it  is  the  Democratic  party  in 
New  York  City;  and  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  Democratic  party  has  accepted  this  fiction 
it  has  suffered  loss  of  character  and  standing. 
Tammany  outdid  itself  in  encouraging  vice 
for  its  own  profit  during  the  last  years  of  its 
recent  rule  and  it  so  offended  even  the  some- 
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what  sluggish  civic  spirit  of  New  York  City 
that  it  was  overthrown  in  spite  of  its  nomina- 
tion of  so  clean  a  man  as  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Shepard  for  Mayor.  Having  need  to  assume 
respectability,  Boss  Croker  persuaded  Mr. 
Nixon  to  succeed  him,  or  to  seem  to  succeed 
him.  And  Mr.  Nixon's  friends  wondered 
how  long  it  would  be  before  he  found  out 
what  they  knew — that  he  could  no  more  re- 
form Tammany  than  he  could  teach  cannibals 
the  pleasures  of  a  vegetarian  diet.  In  less 
than  six  months  he  resigned  because,  "  I  can- 
not retain  my  self-respect  and  the  leadership 
of  the  organization  at  one  and  the  same  time, " 
and  because  "nearly  all  my  important  acts 
as  leader  had  to  be  vis6d  by  Mr.  Croker. " 

In  the  last  analysis,  of  course  the  trouble 
was  or  would  have  become  a  trouble  about 
the  revenues  of  the  organization.  Before 
the  election  last  year  the  Tammany  circular 
soliciting  campaign  contributions  from  its 
dupes  or  from  them  that  feared  it  contained 
this  sentence:  ** Checks  may  be  made  pay- 
able to  Richard  Croker,  chariman  of  the 
finance  committee.  **  When  Croker  was  asked 
several  years  ago  by  the  Mazet  committee  of 
investigation  if  he  rendered  any  account  of 
the  money  received  and  disbursed  by  him 
as  chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  he 
replied,  "No,  sir.  The  finance  committee 
very  seldom  has  a  meeting.'*  Mr.  Nixon, 
therefore,  has  saved  himself  from  the  doom 
that  this  system  has  for  any  honest  man  who 
becomes  Boss.  The  interesting  question  is, 
Will  the  Democratic  party  continue  to  accept 
the  fiction  that  Tammany  is  a  Democratic 
organization  ? 

FRANCE  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

VERY  happy  and  appropriate  was  the 
interchange  of  international  appre- 
ciation between  France  and  the  United  States 
at  the  unveiling  in  Washington  of  a  statue 
of  Rochambeau.  The  great  American  public 
with  its  school-history  knowledge  of  our 
Revolution  knows  that  Rochambeau  brouglit 
us  very  welcome  aid;  but  he  did  more  than 
that.  It  was  to  the  French  that  we  owed  our 
success  in  that  great  struggle  which  changed 
the  history  of  the  world ;  and  the  great  and 
friendly  leader  of  our  French  allies  has  an 
immortal  place  in  American  history.  The 
welcome  given  to  the  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives of  the   French  people,  including 


General  Brugere  and  descendants  of  both 
Rochambeau  and  Lafayette  was  properly  as 
hearty  as  the  welcome  that  we  ever  gave  to 
visitors  to  our  shores.  On  the  occasion  of 
their  visit,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  we  had 
occasion,  too,  to  be  grateful  to  M.  Cambon, 
the  French  Ambassador  at  Washington,  who 
(it  will  not  be  forgotten)  did  us  great  service  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  late  war  with  Spain. 
The  ancient  friendship  between  France  and 
the  United  States,  therefore,  continues  not 
simply  negatively  but  with  mutual  apprecia- 
tion. 

We  are  not  her  rivals.  She  does  not 
threaten  to  dispute  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
her  manufactures  and  agricultural  products 
do  not  struggle  for  the  same  markets  with 
ours,  for  her  products  supplement  ours. 
France  is  our  oldest  friend  in  fact,  not  only 
by  reason  of  our  commercial  and  political 
relations  but  also  because  of  our  intellectual 
and  aesthetic  debt  to  her.  It  is  she  that  brings 
us  into  contact  with  Latin  habits  of  thought 
and  clearness  of  vision. 

Three  years  ago  France  seemed  on  the 
verge  of  disaster  over  the  Dreyfus  affair; 
but  in  those  three  years  the  Government  has 
succeeded  in  raising  her  from  a  position  of 
internal  danger  to  a  position  of  high  respect 
among  the  nations.  The  credit  is  in  part 
due  to  President  Loubet,  whose  uprightness, 
honesty,  and  political  skill  have  stood  France 
in  good  stead,  but  still  more  to  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau,  who  became  premier  when  there 
were  not  only  fears  of  the  Socialists  and  social 
disorder,  but  also  of  Bonapartists,  Orleanists, 
Legitimists  and  all  kinds  of  political  disturb- 
ance. Waldeck- Rousseau  proved  himself  the 
ablest  French  statesman  since  Gambetta. 
He  gathered  about  liim  a  wise  Cabinet, 
among  them  Gallifct,  wlio  picked  up  the 
pieces  of  the  army's  lionor  and  put  them  to- 
gether; Millcrand,  who,  as  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, showed  that  a  Socialist  can  be  sa- 
gacious and  prudent,  and  converted  many 
of  the  more  extreme  Socialists  into  moderate 
Radicals,  and  Delcassc,  wlio,  as  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  compelled  the  Grand  Turk 
to  behave  properly  and  turned  the  enmity 
of  Italy  into  friendship.  One  of  the  good 
deeds  of  the  Waldeck- Rousseau  ministry 
was  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  law  which 
compelled  religious  corporations  to  submit 
to  civil  jurisdiction. 
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The  visit  of  our  French  guests  here  and  the 
contemporaneous  visit  of  President  Loubet 
to  Russia — France  clasping  with  one  hand 
the  Czar  and  with  the  other  our  English- 
speaking  RepubUc — looked  at  first  glance 
like  a  political  paradox.  But  a  moment's 
reflection  shows  the  true  significance  of  the 
contemporaneous  visits,  that  nations  may 
and  ought  to  be  friends,  despite  radical  dif- 
ferences of  race,  experience  and  forms  of 
government. 

THE  SPAiriSH  KINGDOM  TODAY 

THE  familiar  words  ** Latin  decadence" 
at  once  bring  Spain  first  to  the  mind, 
for  both  Italy  and  France  show  a  vigor, 
which,  if  not  guided  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  vigor  of  the  United  States  or  of  Germany, 
cannot  be  called  degenerate.  But  it  is  fairer 
to  compare  the  present  condition  of  Spain 
with  her  condition  fifty  years  ago  than  with 
the  present  condition  of  the  Great  Powers. 
In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  Spain 
to  a  great  extent  was  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
Europe.  She  was  torn  by  civil  dissensions 
and  threatened  civil  war,  the  people  were 
grossly  ignorant  and  the  Queen  was  notor- 
iously dissolute.  Today  the  Crown,  thanks 
to  the  virtues  of  the  father  and  the  mother 
of  the  young  King,  seems  likely  to  be  a  centre 
of  political  strength  to  the  country.  The 
Queen  Regent  has  been  a  good  woman  and  a 
wise  sovereign.  She  has  impressed  her  son 
with  the  modem  conception  that  kingLTaft 
is  the  most  laborious  and  exacting  of  all  trades ; 
and,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  be  a  youth 
of  especially  strong  character,  he  is  patriotic 
and  well-educated,  and  the  scenes  at  his 
coming  of  age  show  that  the  people  look  upon 
him  with  hope  and  confidence.  He  is  only 
sixteen  years  old,  and  for  some  years  still  he 
must  rely  wholly  upon  his  counselors,  but 
the  blood  of  the  Cid  and  of  Henry  of  Navarre 
flows  in  his  veins,  and  he  has  many  reasons 
to  do  well,  besides  the  abundant  warning  in 
his  own  House  of  Bourbon  that  the  tenure  of 
a  king  is  very  insecure. 

The  immediate  problems  before  Sp^in  are 
the  ecclesiastical  system,  finance  and  anarchy. 
Spanish  ecclesiastics  labor,  not  for  the  good 
of  the  people  or  the  honor  of  Christianity, 
but  for  what  they  believe  to  be  the  advantage 
of  the  Church.  Traditions  inherited  from 
the   time   when   Church  and  State  were   in  a 
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death  grapple  with  the  Moors  have  been  pre- 
served intact;    new  ideas  are  deemed  of  the 
devil   and   freethought  is   hindered  and  pre- 
vented  in  every  way  possible.     The  natural     ■ 
harvest   from    this   method   is   superstitious 
ignorance  or  vulgar  skepticism.     People  of 
liberal  mtnds  are  aware  of  this  evil,  as  may    M 
be  seen  by  the  novels  of  Galdos  who  has  been     ■ 
profoundly   impressed  by   the  deadly   effect 
of    religious    bigotry    in    his    country.     The 
Government  has  tried  to  do  something;  with 
much  circumspection  and  hesitation  it  pro-     ■ 
cured  the  passage  of  a  law  similar  to  that     ■ 
passed  in  France  a  year  or  two  ago,  requiring 
religious  corporations  to  submit  tliemselves  in 
certain  respects  to  civil  authority.     This  law 
aroused   great   opposition   from   the  Church 
and   also  from  the  Conservatives,   and  last 
autumn  the  Government  granted  six  months* 
grace.     It  cannot  be  determined  yet  whether 
that  grace  was  a  sign  of  backing  down  or 
mere    temporary   leniency.     The   law   itself,    ■ 
however,  is  evidence  that  the  Liberal  party  is 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  curtailing  the  powers 
of  ecclesiastics. 

Spanish  finances  are  on  a  very  unsatisfac- 
tory basis.  The  Bank  of  Spain  has  in  circu- 
lation some  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
what  is  practically  paper  money.  This  circu- 
lation has  increased  from  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  in  1890  and  from  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety  millions  in  1894,  and 
there  has  been  a  corresponding  depreciation 
in  its  value  and  a  corresponding  rise  in  the 
premium  on  gold.  This  depreciated  cur-  ■ 
rency  has  had  its  inevitable  ill  effect  upon  the 
whole  business  of  the  country.  The  proper 
remedy  is  to  retire  part  of  the  paper  money 
in  circulation,  but  to  do  that  requires  hard  _ 
cash,  and  Spanish  financiers  are  at  a  loss  how  m 
to  raise  it.  The  State  owes  the  bank  about 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  if  this 
sum  were  paid  back  to  the  bank,  the  bank 
could  retire  a  great  part  of  its  paper  money, 
but  the  State  treasury  is  rather  empty  and 
Spain  is  averse  to  a  foreign  loan,  and  taxation 
is  high  enough  already.  The  first  step  is  to 
acknowledge  the  evil,  and  some  remedy  will 
no  doubt  be  devised. 

Anarchy  can  be  cured  only  by  the  removal 
of  poverty  and  ignorance.  In  the  meantime 
it  is  accepted  as  one  of  the  hazards  of  royalty. 
The  anarchists  of  Barcelona  seem  to  be  the 
pupils    of    French    and    Italian    instructors 
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rather  than  anarchists  bom,  although  Catalans 
are  notoriously  unsympathetic  with  law  and 
order.  On  the  whole  the  present  reign  opens 
with  better  hopes  than  Spain  has  enjoyed 
for  two  hundred  years — the  better,  too, 
because  her  colonial  tasks,  to  which  she  was 
not  equal,  are  no  longer  on  her  hands  and  all 
her  statesmanship  can  be  turned  to  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  at  home. 

THE  COST  OF  THE  BOER  WAR 

THE  staggering  cost  of  the  war  to 
England  is  indicated   by  these  facts: 

The  British  lost  31,966  men  by  death, 
including  1,069  officers;  more  than  9,000 
were  captured  or  are  missing;  and  nearly 
71,000  were  sent  home  as  invalids.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  dead  succumbed  to  disease. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  the  British 
had  a  total  of  280,000  men  in  the  field.  The 
cost  in  money  to  the  English  is  very  nearly 
if  not  quite  a  billion  dolars. 

The  cost  to  the  Boers  in  men  and  money 
is  not  known.  Their  army  was  small — 
probably  never  more  than  50,000  men;  nor 
was  their  treasure  great.  But  they  have 
lost  all  they  had. 

England  can  carry  this  financial  burden 
with  the  addition  that  will  be  required  to 
restock  the  Boer  farms.  But  it  is  not  a 
small  burden,  even  for  the  richest  country 
in  the  world. 

If  these  facts  give  some  measure  of  the 
prodigious  cost  of  this  long  struggle,  which 
lasted  from  October  11,  1899  till  May  31, 
1902 — two  years  and  nearly  eight  months — 
there  are  two  great  lessons  for  the  English 
and  for  all  the  world,  to  be  put  down  to  the 
credit  of  the  war.  The  English  army  is 
not  the  model  military  instrument  that  it 
was  supposed  to  be;  and  successful  fighting 
in  a  large  hostile  territory  is  an  almost  im- 
possible undertaking,  even  under  modem 
conditions,  if  the  enemy  be  courageous  and 
persistent.  This  war,  if  any  war  can,  will 
surely  act  as  a  strong  deterrent  of  wars. 
The  military  lessons  which  have  been  learned 
in  South  Africa  must  necessarily  strengthen 
the  peace  that  now  reigns  almost  over  the 
whole  globe. 

Lord  Kitchener  has  received  high  titled 
honors  and  a  grant  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars.     He  is  the  English  hero.     But  it  can 


hardly  be  said  that  the  English  have  won  any 
great  degree  of  military  renown.  The  scout- 
ing Boer  Generals  showed  a  kind  and  a  degree 
of  skill  that  will  most  interest  the  purely 
military  historian. 

ILLUSTRATIVE   OF   THE    ENGLISH  DIPLOMATIC 
SERVICE 

IT  was  very  unusual  praise  that  Lord 
Salisbury  gave  Lord  Pauncefote,  the 
late  British  Ambassador  at  Washington, 
whose  death  was  an  international  loss,  when 
he  said  that  he  "had  done  more  than  any 
other  one  man  to  cement  the  union  of  the 
two  great  Anglo-Saxon  countries — ^which  is 
one  of  the  healthiest  and  most  promising  in- 
dications of  the  time. "  His  Government, 
to  our  satisfaction,  retained  him  in  its  diplo- 
matic service  several  years  after  he  had 
reached  the  usual  age  of  retirement.  He 
negotiated  an  uncommon  number  of  impor- 
tant American-British  treaties,  during  his 
thirteen  years  of  residence  at  Washington, 
covering  such  subjects  as  the  Bering  Sea 
controversy,  the  Venezuelan  Boundary  dis- 
pute, a  permanent  tribunal  of  arbitration 
which  was  defeated  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
isthmian  canal  treaty. 

His  successor,  the  Hon.  Michael  Henry 
Herbert,  has  had  an  unusual  career  even  for 
a  British  diplomatist.  See  how  wide  his  ex- 
perience has  been  from  the  mere  enumeration 
of  the  posts  that  he  has  filled  during  the  last 
fourteen  years,  and  he  is  now  only  forty-five 
years  old.  He  was  charg^  d'affaires  at  Wash- 
ington from  1888  to  1889.  He  was  secretary 
to  the  legation  at  Washington  from  1892  to 
1893;  at  The  Hague,  1893  to  1894;  Constanti- 
nople, 1894  to  1897;  Rome,  1897  to  1898.  In 
1898  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
British  embassy  at  Paris;  and  he  now  comes 
as  ambassador  to  the  United  States,  the 
more  appropriately  because  of  his  previous 
service  there  and  because  also  of  his  marriage 
to  an  American  lady,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  R.  T. 
Wilson,  of  New  York.  The  English  diplo- 
matic service  gives  a  man  a  chance  for  a 
career.  We  yet  think  that  our  ministers 
and  ambassadors  must  belong  to  the  political 
party  of  the  Administration.  Who  in  the 
United  States  knows  to  which  English  party 
Lord  Pauncefote  belonged  or  Mr.  Herbert 
belongs  ? 
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HOW  very  strong  the  tendency  is  to- 
wards that  form  of  municipal  activ- 
ity in  Great  Britain  which  is  regarded  by 
many  as  sociaHstic,  is  shown  by  the  most  m- 
teresting  consular  report  of  the  year,  which 
is  on  this  subject,  by  our  consul  at  Liverpool. 
Mn  Boyle.  He  has  collected  facts  which 
show  an  extension  of  municipal  activity  be- 
side which  even  Chicago's  recent  vote  for 
municipal  ownership  of  gas  and  electric  light- 
ing plants  and  ultimately  of  street  railways, 
and  all  other  such  movements  in  the  West, 
ire  but  a  very  short  step  toward  the  public 
control  of  public  utilities. 

Nine  hundred  and  thirty-one  British  mu- 
nicipalities own  their  water-works;  99  their 
street  railways;  181  supply  electricity;  and 
240  conduct  gas  works,— so  many,  indeed, 
that  about  half  the  gas  users  in  England  con- 
sume municipal  gas.  In  the  United  States^ 
out  of  the  1,500  cities  and  towns  of  over  j, coo 
population,  only  750  own  their  water-works; 
200  own  electric  lighting  plants;  and  20  their 
gas  works.  To  emphasize  the  discrepancy, 
Great  Britain,  in  addition  to  owning  the  tele* 
graph  and  planning  to  absorb  the  telephone 
lines,  has  municipalities  that  have  shops  and 
houses  to  rent,  a  municipal  auditorium  where 
theatrical  and  musical  entertainments  are 
given,  a  municipal  rabbit  warren,  an  oyster 
fishery,  a  sterilized  milk  establishment,  a 
crematory,  race  courses,  a  hotel,  and  a  flag- 
stone factory,  all  conducted  by  cities.  The 
City  of  Liverpool  controls  utilities  of  more 
sweeping  importance,  however,  than  these. 
The  docks  are  managed,  not  as  in  Bristol,  where 
the  city  purchased  them  outright  at  a  cost  of 
between  ten  million  and  fifteen  million  dollars, 
but  by  a  public  trust,  composed  in  the  main 
of  those  who  pay  dock  dues,  which  devotes 
all  profits  to  improvements.  In  this  way  the 
net  earnings  of  the  docks  accrue  to  the  city's 
advantage^a  system  which  London  is  likely 
to  adopt.  Liverpool,  furthennore,  to  quote 
Mr.  Boyle's  report,  engages  in  the  following 
activities: 

**It  owns  the  water-works  (one  of  the  best 
systems  in  the  world);  it  operates  the  street 
cars;  it  supplies  the  electric  light  and  power; 
it  has  one  of  the  largest  and  best  public-bath 
systems  an^^vhere  and  proposes  to  erect  the 
finest  Turkish  bath  in  Europe;  it  provides 
public   laundries    for    tlie    poor   districts;   it 
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furnishes  flowers  and  plants  for  the  windows 
in  the  slums;  it  sells  sterilized  humanized 
milk  for  the  children  of  the  poor  at  cost  price; 
it  has  a  salaried  organist  to  play  its  famous 
municipal  organ;  it  gives  municipal  lectures — 
and  all  these  in  addition  to  the  UvSual  under- 
takings of  municipalities,  such  as  parks  with 
concerts,  technical  schools,  etc.  But  the 
greatest  socialistic  undertaking  by  the  Liver- 
pool municipality  is  that  of  providing  dwell- 
ings for  the  very  poor,  the  dispossessed  ten- 
ants of  demolished  insanitary  dwellings  of 
the  slums.  *' 

Liverpool  bought  the  street-car  lines  in 
1897,  and  replaced  horse-cars  with  double- 
decked  electric  cars,  and  quickly  developed  M 
one  of  the  best  tramway  systems  in  Europe  ■ 
with  a  two-cent  fare  for  any  distance  up  to 
three  miles,  a  four-cent  fare  for  five-and-a- 
quarter  miles,  and  an  eight-cent  fare  up  to 
eight  and  a  quarter  miles.  The  working  ex-  ■ 
penditure  for  last  year  was  63  per  cent,  of  " 
the  gross  receipts  of  $2,341,915;  and  the 
net  profits  went  to  the  poor  rates  and  into  the 
reserve  fund.  The  experiment  of  furnishing 
municipal  dwellings  to  the  poor  was  carried 
out  by  compelling  owners  of  insanitary  slum 
dwellings  to  demolish  them.  Then,  as  the 
tenants  were  dispossessed,  the  city  had  in 
readiness  for  them  blocks  of  three  or  four- 
storied  tenements.  The  work  is  still  going 
on.  One-room  apartments  in  the  tenements 
rent  as  low  as  forty-five  cents  a  week;  it  costs 
from  sixty  to  eighty  cents  for  two  rooms,  and 
from  $1.25  to  $1.50  for  four  rooms,  the  largest 
provided.  In  a  few  dwellings  hot  water  is  sup- 
plied and  in  others  gas  whicli  is  paid  for  by 
the  use  of  a  *'money-in-the*slot"  machine. 
Under  the  law  the  city  may  include  a  garden 
with  a  house  the  annual  value  of  which  shall 
not  exceed  $15 ;  and,  when  building  a  cottage, 
"it  may  fit  up  and  supply  the  same  with  all 
requisite  furniture,  fittings,  and  conveniences.'' 
Already  $1,925,000  has  been  paid  by  the 
municipality  for  demolished  dwellings,  $335,- 
825  for  land,  and  $732,875  for  construc- 
tion. The  rents  are  insufficient  by  about  two 
per  cent,  to  meet  even  the  cost  of  the  dwell- 
ings; and  the  additional  burden  on  the  tax- 
payers has  accordingly  risen  about  three  and 
one*quarter  cents  on  every  pound  sterling. 

It  is  maintained  that  the  best  governed 
towns,  and  those  with  the  lowest  taxes,  are 
towns  with  such  forms  of  municipal  socialism 
as  these;  but  this  assertion  is  strongly  con- 
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troverted,  and  it  is  pointed  out,  among  other 
evils,  that  municipal  socialism  paralyses  in- 
dividual enterprise,  although  it  is  true  that 
Liverpool  was  forced  to  attack  the  slum 
problem  through  the  lethargy  of  private 
property  owners. 

THE  SOFTENED  PRESBYTERIAN  CREED 

THE  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  at 
its  recent  session  in  New  York  did 
a  very  remarkable  theological  task — at  last. 
It  cut  all  the  doctrinal  rigor  out  of  the  West- 
minster Confession  {i.  e.,  out  of  the  Presby- 
terian creed)  without  seeming  to  touch  it. 
No  shrewder  piece  of  work  was  ever  done 
since  creeds  began  to  be  made,  nor  a  more 
thorough.  **A  Brief  Statement  of  the  Re- 
formed Faith"  was  adopted,  *'not  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  or  an  alternative  of  our  Confession 
of  Faith,"  but  **to  inform  and  enlighten  the 
people."  The  old  faith,  therefore,  stands 
for  those  who  believe  it  and  prefer  it ;  but  the 
new  ** Statement"  may  be  accepted  by  those 
who  prefer  it.  The  new  omits  rather  than 
contradicts  the  old;  but  the  interpretation 
of  it  that  nine  men  out  of  ten  will  make  is 
that  it  is  directly  contradictory  of  the  old 
faith.  The  new  "Statement,"  therefore, 
(under  the  present  tendency  towards  theo- 
logical liberality)  will  soon  come  to  be  gener- 
ally received  and  interpreted  as  a  practical 
denial  of  the  old  faith.  Those  who  have 
been  nurtured  in  a  strong  and  positive  creed, 
when  they  come  to  throw  it  off  prefer  a  vague 
statement  instead  of  a  positive  one;  and  for 
such  vagueness  the  new  ** Statement"  is  a 
masterpiece:  it  means  what  you  may  wish  it 
to  mean. 

For  example:  the  old  doctrine  of  Pre- 
destination is  thus  set  forth  in  the  West- 
minster Confession: 

".  .  .  Some  men  and  angels  are  pre- 
destinated unto  everlasting  life  and  others 
foreordained  to  everlasting  death. " 

That    is    definite    and    positive.     The    new 
"Statement"  says: 

"We  believe  that  God  from  the  beginning 
in  His  own  good  pleasure,  gave  to  His  Son  a 
people,  an  innumerable  multitude,  chosen  in 
Christ  tmto  holiness,  service,  and  salvation; 
we  believe  that  all  who  come  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion can  receive  this  salvation  only  through 
faith  and  repentance." 
This  omits  the  essence  of  the  old  doctrine. 


Yet  no  man  who  holds  the  old  doctrine  will 
violently  dissent  from  it. 

Again,  the  doctrine  of  the  futility  of  good 
works  without  faith  is  thus  set  forth  in  the 
Westminster  Confession : 

"Works  done  by  unregenerate  men,  al- 
though for  the  matter  of  them  they  may  be 
things  which  God  commands,  and  of  good  use 
both  to  themselves  and  others,  yet  .  .  . 
are  sinful  and  cannot  please  God,  or  make  a 
man  meet  to  receive  grace  from  God. " 

And  thus  (very  differently)  in  the  "  State- 
ment: " 

"We  believe  that  God  requires  of  every 
man  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  his  God;  and  that  only  through 
this  harmony  with  the  will  of  God  shall  be 
fulfilled  that  brotherhood  of  man  wherein  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  made  manifest. " 

The  most  important  difference  of  all  is  the 
restatement  (or  the  omission)  of  the  doctrine 
of  eternal  punishment.  The  old  article  of 
faith  is — 

"  For  then  shall  the  righteous  go  into  ever- 
lasting life  and  receive  that  fulness  of  joy 
and  refreshing  which  shall  come  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord;  but  the  wicked,  who 
know  not  God  and  obey  not  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  shall  be  cast  into  eternal  tor- 
ments and  be  punished  with  everlasting  de- 
struction from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and 
from  the  glory  of  His  power. " 

The  new  "Statement"  puts  it  thus: 

"The  wicked  shall  receive  the  eternal 
award  of  their  sins,  and  the  Lord  will  manifest 
the  glory  of  His  mercy  in  the  salvation  of 
His  people  and  their  entrance  upon  the  full 
enjoyment  of  eternal  life. " 

It  is  not  rash  to  say  that  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment  is  thus  practically  elim- 
inated from  the  Presbyterian  creed.  Yet 
men  may  hold  that  doctrine  and  remain 
Presbyterians.  This  whole  "Statement"  will 
soon  come  to  have  a  meaning  to  the  church 
that  would  now  be  disputed  by  the  "strict 
constructionists;"  and  its  adoption  is  a 
revolutionary  event  in  the  doctrinal  history 
of  American  Presbyterianism  and  a  great 
triumph  of  theological  liberality. 

THE  LESSENING  SUPPORT  OF  FOREIGN 
MISSIONS 

THE     report     that    the    Committee    on 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church    made    to    the    General    Assembly 
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showed  a  larger  contribution  for  the  year 
than  had  ever  before  been  made — more  than  a 
millton  dollars.  But  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  analyzing  the  sources  from  which 
this  sum  was  received,  showed  that  the  gifts 
from  the  churches  were  slightly  less  than 
they  were  the  year  before;  from  the  Sunday 
Schools  and  other  organizations  of  young 
people  very  greatly  less,  and  less,  too,  from 
individual  gifts.  The  gains  were  from  lega- 
cies. The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  ex- 
claimed : 

"Whence  comes  this  gain?  Is  it  from  a 
church  quickened  and  inspired  with  mission- 
ary zeal?  Not  at  all.  We  may  as  well  face 
the  shameful  fact  that  in  the  year  of  America's 
greatest  financial  prosperity,  in  which  almost 
every  Presbyterian  has  shared,  in  this  year  of 
the  greatest  spiritual  prosperity  abroad  the 
Church  has  ever  seen ;  in  this  year  of  aggres- 
sive advance,  had  it  not  been  that  the  Lord 
had  called  home  to  Himself  a  larger  number 
than  usual  of  liberal-hearted  Presbyterians, 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  must  have  re- 
ported to  this  Assembly  a  debt,  and  not  a 
small  one  either. 

*' Those  who  are  responsible  for  saving  us 
from  debt  are  the  dead,  not  the  living !  For 
the  Church  to  continue  to  pray  for  more 
money  to  carry  on  this  work  and  not  increase 
its  own  contributions,  is  to  commit  the  hor- 
rible impiety  of  praying  to  God  to  take  home 
more  of  His  servants,  that  the  stinginess  of 
the  Assembly  on  earth  may  be  atoned  for  by 
the  generosity  of  the  assembly  above,  who 
have  no  further  use  for  the  money.*' 

A  NEW  CHAPTER  IN  FO£EIGN  MISStONS 

THE  experience  of  the  Presbyterians,  in 
finding  a  lessening  support  of  foreign 
missions,  in  proportion  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  is  typical.  But  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  foreign  missionary  effort  is  taking 
place  which  is  likely  to  make  a  stronger  ap- 
peal to  the  mood  and  to  the  purse  and  to  the 
faith  of  liberal-minded  men. 

Under  the  joint  patronage  of  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  and  the  British 
Government,  successful  efforts  to  teach  the 
natives  of  India  how  to  be  self-supporting 
are  now  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  D.  C.  Churchill  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Knight. 
Mr.  Churchill  graduated  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  later  became  an 
employee  of  an  electric  machine  company  in 
Pittsburg.     Mr.    Knight    graduated    at    the 


Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  and  has 
successfully  practised  scientific  farming. 
They  have  for  a  year  helped  the  British  offi- 
cials in  India  and  the  American  missionaries 
in  the  industrial  schools  at  Sirur  and  Ahmed- 
nagar,  A  deputation  of  the  American  Board 
now  returned  after  a  careful  study  of  mission 
work  in  India  heartily  approves  the  plan  for 
the  industrial  training  of  the  natives. 

At  the  Sir  D.  M.  Petit  School  of  Industrial 
Arts  at  Ahmednagar  boys  are  taught  carpen- 
try and  wood-carving  and  metal  work  and 
both  boys  and  girls  are  taught  rug-weaving 
and  other  native  industries.  The  Indian 
Mission  Industries  Company  is  trying  by 
encouraging  this  practical  work  to  preserve 
the  ancient  industries  of  India;  and  these 
products  are  easily  sold  in  England  and  in 
the  United  States.  The  Rev,  James  Smith, 
who  was  for  some  time  the  head  of  this  schooK 
has  said: 

**Our  present  system  of  education  is  alto- 
gether antiquated.  Our  pupils  pass  out  of 
school,  possessing  a  considerable  quantity 
of  undigested  knowledge,  but  without  having 
had  their  powers  of  observation  or  reflection 
developed  in  the  least.  They  must  learn 
how  to  buy  and  to  sell,  how  to  make  and  how 
to  save,  what  to  buy  and  when  to  buy.  ** 

The  most  important  difference  between  a 
man  in  India  and  a  man  in  America  is  not  the 
religious  difference,  but  the  industrial  differ- 
ence. Missionary  work  will  take  on  a  new 
lease  of  Hfe  as  fast  as  it  recognizes  this  simple 
truth. 

THE    SHARE   OF   CAPITAL,    OF    LABOR    AND    OF 
THE    CONSOTIER    IN    CHEAPENED    MAN- 
UFACTURES 

THERE  are  three  sharers  in  the  results 
of  manufacturing  activity  —  capital, 
labor,  and  the  consumer.  It  has  been  proved 
by  calculations  from  several  points  of  view 
that  the  tendency  is  for  capital  invested  in 
manufactures  (apart  from  superintendence) 
to  receive  a  lessening  proportion  of  profit, 
for  labor  to  receive  an  increasing  proportion, 
and  for  the  consumer  to  receive  his  wares 
cheaper.  The  Financial  Chronicle  of  New 
York  has  worked  out  the  same  conclusion 
from  the  census  bulletins  on  manufactures. 
The  average  annual  wages  per  wage-earner 
employed  in  manufacturing  during  the  last 
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fifty  years  has  risen  as  follows — ^according  to 
the  census  figures,  by  decades: 
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Annual 
Wagbs 

189 
377 


Ybab 

1880 
i&,o 

I<JCX> 


AVBRAGB 

Annual 
Wagbs 

•         #347 

438 


The  apparent  decrease  during  the  last  decade 
is  not  real,  for  the  last  census  returns  ex- 
cluded from  wages  the  salaries  of  officials, 
but  the  other  census  returns  included  them. 

As  for  the  share  that  capital  receives — the 
gross  profit  in  1890  was  estimated  at  19.86 
per  cent.,  and  in  1900  at  19.39  P^r  cent,  in 
spite  of  a  very  much  increased  gross  output. 
If  10  per  cent,  be  subtracted  from  the  gross 
profit  for  depreciation,  etc.,  (a  conservative 
deduction  for  such  a  purpose)  the  net  profit 
is  a  little  more  than  9  per  cent. 

Consumers  have,  of  course,  during  the 
last  half  century  greatly  profited  by  lower 
prices  in  spite  of  the  recent  rise  of  price  of 
some  commodities. 

MR.  HARRIMAN  AND  MR.  HILL  ON  TRANS- 
PORTATION PROBLEMS 

MR.  J.  J.  HILL,  the  great  master  of  trans- 
portation, at  a  pubHc  dinner  at  Chicago 
on  June  4th  laid  down  a  principle  for  the  con- 
trol or  restraint  of  trusts  substantially  the  same 
as  that  President  Roosevelt  put  forward  in  his 
Message  to  Congress.  He  would  have  the 
National  Government  exercise  the  power  it 
has  over  inter-state  commerce  to  compel 
them  *'to  satisfy  a  commission  that  their 
capital  stock  was  actually  paid  up  in  cash, 
or  in  property  at  a  fair  valuation,  just  as  the 
capital  of  a  national  bank  is  certified  to  be 
paid  up." 

Mr.  Hill  regards  the  method  by  which 
many  trusts  are  formed  as  the  only  serious 
objection  to  them — **not  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  any  public  commodity  in  the 
first  place,  but  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
sheaves  of  printed  securities  which  represent 
nothing  more  than  good  will  and  prospective 
profits  to  the  promoters. "  If  the  organiza- 
tion of  consolidations  of  this  kind  could  have 
been  prevented  there  would  now  be  only  a 
few  (how  few,  who  can  say?)  in  existence. 
But  such  a  remedy,  useful  as  it  would  be  in 
protecting  simple  investors,  would  do  nothing 
to  insure  the  good  behavior  of  consolidations 
after  they  are  once  formed.  But  the  same 
Federal  oversight  would  no  doubt,  of  neces- 


sity, cause  such  a  degree  of  publicity  as  would 
bring  all  the  "regulation"  that  the  public 
would  need  or  care  to  have. 

On  the  same  occasion  Mr.  Hill  made  a 
happy  speech  which  has  a  good  chance  to 
become  historic,  for  it  is  a  big  truth  well-said: 

"Next  to  the  Christian  religion  and  the 
common  schools  no  other  single  work  enters 
into  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people 
of  the  whole  country  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  railway. " 

At  about  the  same  time  Mr.  E.  H.  Harri- 
man,  another  of  our  great  masters  of  trans- 
portation, said  in  an  interview: 

"The  legislation  of  the  future  must  be  pro- 
railroad  instead  of  anti-railroad,  and  it  must 
develop  confidences  between  the  public  and 
the  transportation  companies.  ...  I  be- 
Heve  commissions  are  things  of  the  past.  I 
do  not  think  transportation  companies  should 
have  to  submit  to  dictation  or  control  by 
bodies  who  do  not  know  anything  about  trans- 
portation. I  think  now  is  the  time  for  all 
of  us  to  speak  out  what  we  think.  Meet  the 
thing  face  to  face.  Bodies  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  transportation  should 
have  in  them  representatives  of  the  com- 
panies whose  business  is  to  be  controlled." 

In  other  words,  the  policy  of  regarding 
railroads  as  public  enemies  (which  has  been 
the  policy  of  much  legislation)  is  unfair; 
and  the  effort  to  compel  competition  by  law 
in  cases  where  unity  of  management  is  the 
natural  economic  tendency,  is  an  injury  to 
the  normal  development  of  transportation. 

CONTINUED  MERGING  OF  SHIP  COMPANIES 

THE  Morgan  ship  "merger"  has  reached 
a  more  vulnerable  spot  in  EngHsh 
pride  than  any  previous  American  com- 
mercial advance.  Beyond  the  resentment 
felt  because  British  shipping  business  was 
threatened  (and  it  is  impossible  for  the 
American  public  to  appreciate  the  great  ex- 
citement and  alarm  that  has  been  caused  in 
England)  was  the  fear  of  the  loss  of  the  fleet 
to  the  flag  and  an  increased  popular  dislike  for 
the  American  trust  principle.  Perhaps  the 
spectacular  quality  of  the  combination  made 
it  seem  of  far  greater  import  than  it  really  is. 
An  American  goes  quietly  to  England,  buys 
the  control  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
shipping  that  the  English  Government  had 
spent   years   of  subsidizing  and  encourage- 
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ment  in  developing,  and  then  tells  the  best 
shipyard  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  it  may 
work  only  for  him,  or  perhaps  for  one  of  the 
German  lines. 

But  the  ships  continue  to  sail  under  the 
English  flag,  the  additions  to  the  fleet  are 
built  in  British  yards,  and  in  case  of  war  the 
ships  subsidized  by  the  Crown  can  still  be 
turned  into  an  auxiliary  fleet.  The  only 
things  American  in  the  combination  are  a 
home  oflBce  in  New  Jersey  and  some  American 
capital,  which  means  that  a  portion  of  the 
money  that  American  shippers  pay  for  send- 
ing goods  abroad  will  stay  in  the  country. 
And  there  lurks  behind  it  all  the  fear  of  Ameri- 
can management,  which  in  other  practical 
industries  is  more  efficient  than  British  man- 
agement. There  will  be  no  change  of  flags 
unless  the  United  States,  by  subsidies  or 
other  means,  bids  higher  than  England,  after 
the  three  years  of  the  present  subventions 
are  past* 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  there  is  a  reported 
English  opposition  company  organized  under 
the  direction  of  Sir  Alfred  L.  Jones  of  the 
Elder- Dempster  line*  The  size  of  the  reported 
combination  can  be  seen  in  the  following 
figures : 


Skips. 
Jones  CombbatioD  Kn 

MorjEimn  Conibinaijon  iti 

GermiiTi  Twines  3,76 


1,014,490 
1,^34,178 


The  Allan  and  Elder- Dempster  Lines,  with 
their  big  freight  carriers  connecting  with  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railroad  would  have  a  chance 
for  business.  But  the  English  combination, 
to  defeat  the  trust,  would  need  heavy  sub- 
sidies or  a  greatly  bettered  service. 

FRESmENT   ELIOT'S    SERVICE   TO   EDUCATIOH 

THE  completion  by  Mr.  Eliot  of  thirty- 
three  years  of  service  as  President 
of  Harvard  College  puts  to  his  credit 
a  larger  contribution  to  educational  progress 
than  any  other  man  has  made  in  our  history; 
and  he  is  perhaps  today  the  foremost  private 
citizen  of  the  Reptibhc. 

MR.   GODKIIf'S   EDITORIAL   CAREER 

THE  death  of  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Godkin,  the 
editor  of  The  Nation  from  its  begin- 
ning and  for  a  long  recent  period  also  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  has  called  forth 
a  large  mass  of  appreciative  literature  about 
him  and  about  his  distinguished  service  to 
the    coimtry.     He    was   so    well-equipped    a 
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man  and  so  forcible  a  writer,  especially  in 

dignation  and  in  ridicule,  that  he  stood  among 
the  editors  of  his  generation  in  a  class  by  him- 
self. His  great  public  ser\ice  took  these 
forms— he  began  the  agitation  against  the 
spoils  system  of  appointment  to  office  and  he 
so  kept  it  up  that  civil  service  reform  owes 
more  to  him  than  to  any  other  writer;  he 
waged  a  never-tiring  w^ar  of  ridicule  against 
Tammany;  he  fought  for  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only.  In  all  these  agitations,  as  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Blaine  for  the  Presidency^  he 
never  became  weary  or  stale.  The  academic 
communities  of  the  country,  too,  received 
from  him  greater  intellectual  stimulation 
than  from  any  other  editor  of  his  time. 

But  Mr.  Godkin  was  the  last  editor  of  a 
public  journal  who  was  content  to  address 
a  small  audience  in  a  democracy.  He  did  not 
understand  the  masses  of  men.  He  did  not 
see  them  nor  sympathize  with  them.  For 
more  than  thirty  years  he  wrote  valiantly 
to  get  rid  of  vested  and  stubborn  evils  and 
he  woke  up  the  public  conscience.  But  the 
constructive  work  of  a  democracy  did  not  so 
strongly  appeal  to  him.  By  reason  of  this 
temperament  the  great  paper  that  he  edited, 
since  it  was  in  a  sense  the  organ  of  the  most 
cultivated  class,  had  much  to  do,  during  his 
working  period,  with  the  spread  of  the  feeling 
among  that  class  that  good  citizenship  may 
content  itself  with  criticism — that  action  is 
for  others.  Nearly  all  "The  Unforeseen 
Tendencies  of  Democracy'*  which  are  sug- 
gestively treated  in  Mr,  Godkin's  volume  of 
essays  are  unfortunate  tendencies,  and  the 
new  tendencies  that  make  for  strength  he  did 
not  see. 

But  it  was  a  valiant  service  for  righteous- 
ness that  Mr.  Godkin  did  during  the  period 
when  the  first  spectacular  demonstration  of 
the  profits  of  newspaper-publishing  trans- 
ferred the  control  of  so  many  journals  from 
the  editorial  room  to  the  counting-room. 
Once  when  The  Nation  was  advocating  an 
unpopular  cause  and  losing  many  subscribers, 
an  employee  in  the  counting-room  made  bold  _ 
enough  to  explain  the  rapid  falling-away  of  ■ 
its  readers  and  to  remonstrate  with  hira, 
"Tell  me  when  only  two  subscribers  are  left," 
said  Mr,  Godkin,  with  a  smile,  **then  I  will 
consider  w^hat  may  be  done.'*  In  a  little 
while  they  all  came  back  again,  for  they  missed 
the  intellectual  stimulus  of  the  paper 
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[In  this  place  in  Thb  World's  Work  there  appears  every  month  an  article  in  which  some  timely  and  vital  subject  o£  the 

financial  world  is  taken  up] 


EVEN  in  these  recent  years  of  prosperity, 
the  investment  centres  of  the  coun- 
^  try,  both  large  and  small,  have  ex- 
perienced severe  shocks  due  to  manipula- 
tions in  Wall  Street.  These  sudden  storms 
which  have  left  such  trouble  in  their  wake 
have  usually  followed  some  stock-jobbing 
operation  or  an  effort  to  "comer"  some 
list  of  securities  in  the  stock  market.  Tem- 
porary disarrangement  of  nearly  all  valuations 
have  ensued.  In  almost  every  such  shock 
fortunes  risked  in  speculation  were  sacri- 
ficed. Legitimate  investors  felt  apprehensive. 
Bankers  became  nervous.  Europe  wondered 
if  American  investments  were  safe.  And 
then  the  sky  became  suddenly  clear.  The 
former  valuations  appeared  in  the  market 
quotations.  Confidence  was  restored.  It 
was  observed  that  the  causes  of  the  short- 
lived hurricane  were  entirely  artificial. 

Far-sighted  financiers  realize  that  such  oc- 
currences as  these  must  stop.  But  it  is  very 
diflftcult  to  prevent  them,  for  the  stock  mar- 
kets is  still  a  field  for  skilful  gamblers.  But 
there  is  now  at  work  in  Wall  Street  an  abun- 
dance of  intelligent  energy  directed  towards 
one  object: — to  make  the  investment  market 
of  this  nation  safe;  and  to  make  it  safer  and 
safer  tmtil  it  shall  approach  as  near  as  may  be 
a  condition  of  absolute  security.  It  is  in  New 
York  that  convenience  demands  that  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country  shall  be  financed.  It 
is  to  New  York  that  investors  must  send  their 
money.  If  the  trust  problem  is  to  be  worked 
out  (as  it  must  be)  by  making  industrial  se- 
curities safe,  thereby  drawing  the  poor  man 
into  partnership  with  monopoly,  the  man 
with  $  I  GO  to  invest  must  not  feel  that  he  is 
surrounded  by  unnatural ,  conditions  when 
making  his  investment.  He  must  know  that 
he  will  be  protected  from  trickery.  Banks 
throughout  the  country  make  loans  upon 
securities  according  to  their  market  valua- 
tions. These  banks  must  be  made  safe  in  the 
knowledge  that  those  quotations  are  based 


upon  normal  conditions.  It  is  obviously  im- 
possible to  prevent  periods  of  financial  de- 
pression that  may  come  from  bad  crops,  wars, 
or  other  untoward  events.  But  it  is  possible 
to  protect  investors  from  organized  rascality 
and  piratical  attacks.  It  ought  to  be  possible 
to  prevent  artificial  panics.  But  it  is  not  an 
easy  problem. 

Early  in  May  of  this  year,  for  example, 
there  was  one  of  these  crashes.  The  stock  of 
the  International  Power  Company  had  been 
manipulated  up  to  a  market  quotation  of  $199 
a  share.  Suddenly  the  price  dropped  and 
those  who  had  bought  the  stock,  believing  it 
to  be  a  good  investment,  found  that  their 
property  was  salable  at  $78  less  in  the  after- 
noon than  it  had  been  in  the  morning.  The 
president  of  the  company  protested  that  the 
stock  was  good  and  that  he  himself  had  bought 
$3,000,000  worth  of  it  at  $160  per  share.  An 
audit  company  was  set  to  work.  This  com- 
pany's examination  of  the  books  showed  that 
the  International  Power  Company  was  earn- 
ing about  3.73  per  cent,  annually;  but  the 
directors  had  but  recently  declared  a  quarterly 
dividend  of  2  1-2  per  cent. 

This  company  was  only  one  prop  in  a 
house  of  cards.  Three  Stock  Exchange 
houses  were  forced  to  close  their  doors.  It 
became  known  that  one  national  bank  in  New 
York  City  had  suffered,  as  had  a  score  of  New 
England  banks,  because  they  believed  in 
the  genuineness  of  the  high  value  of  these 
securities,  and  had  loaned  money  upon  them. 
True,  all  this  was  precipitated  by  the  stupid 
blunder  of  a  market  operator  in  Wall  Street, 
but  it  was  a  blunder  that  was  sure  to  have  been 
made  at  some  time.  The  condition  disclosed 
showed  the  supreme  necessity  for  measures  of 
protection.  The  protection  is  not  demanded 
for  the  speculators  who  buy  upon  margins,  but 
for  the  honest  investors.  New  York  is  now 
the  clearing  house  of  the  country.  Money 
flows  thither  from  bankers  throughout  the 
country  to  be  loaned.     Country  bankers  base 
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their  actions  upon  what  Wall  Street  does.  It 
is  vitally  necessary,  therefore,  that  Wall 
Street  should  be  a  mart  of  exclusively  legiti- 
mate transactions,  not  a  gambling  resort  and 
not  a  field  for  reckless  and  unbridled  stock 
jobbery. 

Here,  however,  was  a  peculiar  situation. 
The  Louisville  and  Nashville  directors  or 
their  representatives  had  been  selling  for 
the  account  of  the  road  itself.  Mr,  Gates 
and  his  friends  had  secured  control  of  the 
road  while  effecting  their  comer.  In  other 
words,  they  had  cornered  the  railroad, 
their  own  property.  Furthermore,  they  had 
secured  control  of  the  road  without  intending 
to  do  so.  The  Gates  party  were  invited 
to  the  offices  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  Then  Mr. 
Gates  agreed  to  send  all  the  stock  he  had  to 
J.  P.  Morgan  -&  Co.,  and  let  the  matter 
rest.  Yet  great  damage  had  already  been 
done  and  there  was  intense  bitterness  felt 
in  numerous  quarters. 

The  Morgan  firm  had  had  a  somewhat 
similar  experience  a  year  before.  Interests 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad  went  into  the  market  and 
purchased  a  majority  of  the  common  stock 
and  almost  a  majorityof  the  preferred  stock 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad.  This  buy- 
ing had  been^ione  secretly,  and  that  it  was  in 
progress  was  not  known  to  the  management 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  until  about  the  first 
of  May.  The  Morgan  house  had  managed 
the  finances  of  the  Northern  Pacific  road  for 
four  years  previously,  and  many  capitalists 
had  been  advised  by  Mr,  Morgan  to  invest 
in  that  road.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Morgan  learned 
that  the  road  was  in  danger  he  went  into  the 
market  and  bought  enough  stock  to  make 
certain  his  control  of  the  common  issue.  Cer- 
tain market  operators  assisted  in  the  move- 
ment toward  a  corner  and  on  May  9th  it  was 
effected,  with  extraordinary  disaster. 

An  entirely  new  factor  now  appeared — the 
courts  of  law.  Some  of  those  who  had  con- 
tracted to  sell  Northern  Pacific  stock  but 
could  not  deliver  it  on  account  of  the  comer, 
secured  an  injunction  against  those  who  had 
contracted  to  buy  the  stock.  That  injunc- 
tion was  based  upon  this  course  of  reasoning: 
'*  You  have  purchased  this  stock  knowing  that 
the  seller  could  not  deliver  it.  The  law  will 
not  allow  a  man  to  make  a  contract  when  he 
knows  the  second  party  cannot  fulfil  it.     You 
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cannot,  therefore,  require  dehvery  of  thit 
stock. "  This  injunction  restored  the  equili 
brium.  Next  day,  prices  rose  again  to  the 
level  which  they  had  formerly  reached,  and 
business  continued  as  usual.  But  there  had 
been  ruin  wrought  by  that  storm.  Under 
the  conditions  of  temporary'  panic  some 
3,000,000  stocks  were  dealt  in  that  day 
on  the  Exchange.  They  had  suffered  an 
a%^erage  decline  of  about  twenty  points  each. 
making  their  total  decline  about  $6o,ooo»ooo, 
Somebody  lost  this  money. 

Altogether  aside  from  the  matter*  of  effect- 
ing a  comer,  here  we  have  two  instances  of 
great  interests  going  into  the  stock  market 
and  secretly  purchasing  control  of  great  rail- 
road properties  which  had  been  carefully 
developed  and  placed  upon  a  paying  basis  by 
other  interests.  There  is  always  danger  in 
such  possibilities.  When  Mr.  J,  Pierpont 
Morgan  appeared  on  the  witness  stand  in  de- 
fense of  the  Northern  Securities  case,  he  said  J 
of  this  Northern  Pacific  incident,  "I  wanted" 
to  know  for  all  time  hereafter  that  when  I  go 
away  from  my  oflce  in  New  York  I  should 
not  find  next  day  or  a  week  later  that  some 
other  interest  had  in  a  night  bought  control 
of  a  property  in  which  I  was  interested. " 
That  was  why  the  Northern  Securities  Com- 
pany was  fdrmed.  '*I  thought,'*  said  Mn 
Morgan,  "  that  if  we  placed  these  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  a  company  with  $400,000,000  capital 
stock,  control  of  that  company  would  be  im- 
possible to  secure,  and  those  stocks  would  be 
safe  there  if  they  would  be  secure  anywhere 
under  heaven,  "  Mr.  Morgan  was  speaking 
for  the  powerful  interests  which  he  personally 
represented,  but  he  uttered  the  wish  of  inves- 
tors everywhere.  It  is  palpably  unfair  that,  if 
A  invests  in  a  company  because  he  has  confi- 
dence in  B*s  management  of  it,  C  should  with- 
out warning  or  notice  be  allowed  suddenly  to 
announce  that  he  had  secured  control. 

In  the  case  of  the  LouisvHlle  and  Nashville 
Railroad,  some  very  significant  things  were 
said  to  the  Gates  party  by  the  managers  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  '*  Comer 
this  stock,  if  you  wish  to.  '*  they  said,  **but  if 
you  do,  we  will  suspend  the  rules  and  per- 
mit the  additional  issue  of  $5,000,000  to  be 
placed  on  sale  immediately."  This  plan  of] 
forestalling  a  comer  will  operate  when  any  new 
issue  of  stock  is  contemplated.  It  is  a  new 
resource   against   stock   market   speculating. 
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The  plan  of  "listing"  stock  was  necessitated 
by  the  pernicious  plan  once  practised  exten- 
sively of  making  an  extra  issue  unexpectedly. 
To  suspend  the  rules  now  in  the  matter 
of  "listing**  is  a  novelty,  and  an  effective 
one. 

The  recourse  to  the  courts  in  the  Northern 
Pacific  case  sets  a  precedent  which  is  sure  to 
become  of  more  powerful  influence  year  by 
year  It  is  strange  that  so  ancient  a  principle 
of  common  law  should  all  at  once  become  an 
effective  measure  against  such  very  modem 
evils.  The  man  who  sets  out  to  bring  about 
a  comer  nqw  must  know  that  if  he  contracts 
to  buy  more  of  a  certain  stock  than  he  knows 
can  be  delivered,  he  cannot  legally  compel 
the  delivery  of  that  extra  amount. 

In  the  past  many  of  the  greatl names  of  the 
Street  have  not  been  synonyms  of  honesty. 
Many  are  not  now  such  synonyms.  An  instance 
of  the  new  tendency  is  interesting. 

A  few  years  ago  a  Wall  Street  firm  was  agent 
for  a  coterie  of  street  railroad  capitalists  in 
Philadelphia.  The  agents  held  about  60,000 
shares  of  stock  for  the  capitalists  on  margin — 
shares  that  the  Philadelphians  were  under 
moral  obligations  to  control.  One  day  the 
agents  sent  Word  to  the  Philadelphians  that 
those  shares  must  be  taken  up  at  once  or 
they  would  be  thrown  on  the  market.  The 
New  York  men  knew  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  Pennsylvanians  to  take  up 
those  stocks  on  such  short  notice.  Anticipat- 
ing their  failure  to  do  so,  the  New  York  agents 
had  agreed  to  sell  at  a  low  price  far  more  of 
the  stock  than  they  held.  They  expected 
that  when  the  60,000  shares  were  cast  upon 
the  market,  they  would  be  able  to  buy  at  a 
still  lower  price  all  that  was  needed  to  fill 
their  own  contracts,  and  that  a  heavy  gain 
would  be  made.  This  was  a  scheme  that  in 
other  years  would  have  worked,  and  to  the 
serious  injury  of  many  more  than  those  im- 
mediately concerned.  But  a  new  power  had 
come  into  Wall  Street.  The  Philadelphia 
men  took  a  special  train  to  New  York  and 
went  to  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  They  in- 
formed him  of  their  predicament.  **Tell 
those  fellows  to  send  that  stock  in  to  me," 
replied  Mr.  Morgan  at  once.  The  agents 
were  in  despair.  They  were  forced  to  ask 
for  the  twenty-four  hours  allowed  by  the 
Stock  Exchange  in  such  emergencies.  Next 
morning,  the  agents  said  that  by  a  mistake 


in  book-keeping  it  had  been  thought  that 
securities  were  in  New  York  which  were 
really  in  London,  and  they  could  not  be  de- 
livered for  a  week  or  more.  Meanwhile,  the 
stock  was  largely  bought  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, the  price  went  up,  and  the  agents 
were  forced  to  buy  at  very  high  prices  in 
order  to  deliver  the  60,000  and  the  other  shares 
they  had  agreed  to  deliver  at  reduced  prices. 
The  agents  had  extreme  difficulty  in  retain- 
ing their  seat  on  the  Exchange,  and  some 
very  salutary  advice  was  administered  be- 
fore the  incident  was  closed. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is  con- 
tinually increasing  its  power  over  its  mem- 
bers. The  president  of  the  Exchange  is 
assuming  more  and  more  the  authority  to 
say  to  a  member,  **  You  have  got  to  do  this — 
or  leave  Wall  Street.  "  Many  people  imagine 
that  the  Stock  Exchange  is  simply  a  place 
for  *' reputable"  gambling.  But  this  institu- 
tion has  an  indispensable  function  to  perform 
— the  furnishing  of  a  market  where  invest- 
ment securities  may  be  bought  and  sold  with- 
out delay.  The  Stock  Exchange  recognizes 
that  it  owes  a  duty  to  the  public — the  duty 
of  guaranteeing  that  the  man  who  sends  his 
money  to  that  institution  shall  do  so  with  his 
eyes  open.  The  Exchange  requires  that  when 
a  stock  is  "  listed,"  a  complete  report  of  the 
company's  condition  shall  be  made.  It 
ought  to  be  the  imperative  rule  that  fre- 
quent reports  should  be  made.  It  is  the 
incompleteness  of  these  reports  in  the  past 
which  has  permitted  so  much  stock  job- 
bing. The  process  of  compelling  frequent 
statements  of  actual  conditions,  however,  is 
gradual.  Summary  insistence  upon  such  a 
rule  would  be  so  revolutionary  as  to  be 
ineffective. 

Financial  squalls  are  always  the  result  of 
the  operation  of  such  unnatural  causes  as 
these  that  have  been  mentioned.  Prevent 
the  disease  and  you  save  the  health.  The 
possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  such  squalls 
is  not  yet  removed.  Dishonest  men  still 
make  Wall  Street  a  perilous  place  for  '*  lambs.  " 
But  the  great  problem  is  nearing  a  solution. 
Powerful  interests,  aside  from  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, feel  sufficiently  strong  to  say  to  men 
in  the  Street  **  You  shall "  or  "You  shall  not " ; 
and  in  uttering  such  commands,  it  is  not 
men  only  that  speak,  but  honesty  and  millions 
of  wealth. 


THE    DESTRUCTION    IN    MARTINIQUE 

Illustrated  from  stereoscopic  photographs  by  J.  Martin  Miller  and  others 


IT  is  a  curious  and  novel  sensation  that 
the  world  has  got  from  the  destruction 
of  St.  Pierre.  Everybody,  except  the 
geoloe^ibts,  has  probal>ly  got  his  notions  of 
volcanoes  chiefly  from  Bulwer's  "The  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii*'  (so  far-reaching  is  the  in- 
fluence of  a  popular  book),  and  the  mention 
of  the  volcanic  destruction  of  Hfe  instantly 
calls  Pompeii  to  mind.  Most  persons,  too, 
had  unconsciously  come  to  think  of  such  a 
catastrophe  as  a  thing  that  happened  in 
an  earlier  era  rather  than  as  a  thing  that 
was  likely  to  occur  in  our  own  time — as  if  the 
destruction  of  Pompeii  were  not  an  occur- 
rence of  yesterday,  indeed,  speaking  in  geo- 
logical time,  one  might  say  of  a  few  hours  ago. 
Moreover,  there  are  upwards  of  300  active 
volcanoes  on  the  earth  now.  We  live,  there- 
fore, in  an  era  of  constant  volcanic  eruption; 
and  it  was  only  in  1883  that  Krakatoa  wrought 
destruction  as  great  as  Mont  Pelee  has 
wrought. 

,  But  no  destructive  volcanic  action  was  ever 
before  so  quickly  and  so  thoroughly  described 
as  this.  Thanks  to  photography,  we  see 
the  horrible  sights  that  met  the  relief- 
parties  that  landed  almost  as  soon  as  the 
heat  subsided  and  before  the  ashes  cooled 
that  covered  up  the  dead  city. 

The  deadly  action  of  the  "wall  of  fire"  was 
mercifully  swift.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
one  of  the  25,000  or  more  victims  had  any 
sensation  of  pain.  A  flame  killed  them,  or 
they  were  asphyxiated  in  an  instant  on  the 
morning  of  May  8th. 

The  site  of  the  destroyed  city  is  a  vast  pile 
of  ruins  covered  with  the  substances  emitted 
from  the  volcano — ruins  which  will  probably 
never  be  excavated.  The  vivid  reports 
written  by  the  first  visitors  will  take  their 
place  in  everyody's  mind  alongside  of  the 
description  of  Pompeii. 

The  rivers  that  flowed  down  from  the 
mountain  are  dried  up  or  are  great  chasms 
of  slowly  flowing  mud,  one  of  them  probably 
eighty    feet    deep.     The    dead    city,    where 


(every  visitor  agrees)  a  most  oppressive 
silence  reigns,  a  silence  that  impresses  every 
one  in  a  weird  way,  is  so  utterly  destroyed 
that,  even  if  there  be  no  other  volcanic  out- 
burst, it  will  never  be  the  home  of  men  again. 
The  walls  of  dismantled  buildings  are  in 
places  standing  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
ashes.  In  many  places  the  blocks  of  build- 
ings can  not  now  be  distinguished — all  is  a 
general  stretch  of  ddbris.  The  beautiful 
tropical  blue  ocean  presents  an  impressive 
contrast  to  this  desolation  on  land. 

The  intense  and  swift  action  of  the  heat  of 
the  first  explosion  is  shown  by  the  melting  of 
silver  inside  a  safe;  and  the  white  mass  had 
been  made  fast  to  the  steel.  In  several 
places  glass  tumblers  were  found  that  the 
heat  had  fused  together.  But  crockery  was 
found  in  many  places  that  had  .not  even  been 
cracked.  Cups  and  plates  that  were  fotmd 
there  will  soon  be  scattered  all  over  the  world. 

The  destruction  of  life  was  caused  by  a 
horizontal  explosion  of  gas:  this  was  the  "wall 
of  fire"  that  instantly  snuffed  out  life  and 
left  charred  corpses.  The  general  topography 
of  the  mountain  has  been  changed  less  than 
it  was  at  first  supposed.  Professor  Angelo 
Heilprin  was  the  first  scientific  observer 
to  climb  up  to  the  edge  of  the  crater  (and  he 
made  the  ascent  amid  great  dangers  and  with 
the  utmost  discomfort).  He  has  reported 
that  there  are  three  main  vents  through  which 
the  steam  issued,  besides  innumerable 
smaller  orifices.  The  high  bluff  that  formerly 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  crater  fell  inward — 
probably  at  the  time  of  the  second  severe 
explosion,  on  May  20th.  This  is  the  most 
important  topographical  change  that  has 
been  observed.  The  mountain  has  not  sub- 
sided and  its  height  is  practically  unchanged. 
The  most  satisfactory  description  yet  given 
out  by  any  man  who  can  write  with  authority 
is  the  following  statement  made  by  Professor 
Heilprin: 

"As  we  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  crater 
a    sublime    spectacle    began.     I    now    have 
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some  conception  of  what  is  going  on  inside 
t  he  earth,  and  have  been  a  spectator  of  Na- 
ture's secret  interior  work.  We  were  assailed 
with  noise;  far  below  there  was  a  hissing  of 
steam  like  a  thousand  locomotives,  as  well 
as  violent  detonations.  The  principal  output 
of  the  crater  wliile  we  were  there  was  steam. 
The  phenomena  were  limited  and  were  not 
essentially  different  from  those  of  other  vol- 
canoes in  action. 

**  Positive  assurance  was  gained  that  no 
molten  matter  has  flowed  over  the  lip  of  the 
new  crater.     Several  observations  taken  witfi 
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THE  CATHEDRAL  AND  RESIDENCE  OF  THE    BISHOP 

WlicT*  the  b'iil»)|i,  nine  priests,  and  tweaily-ooie  nuns  pcriihed 


A  TREE  STRIPPED  OF  ITS  VEGETATION 

the  aneroid  barometer  showed  that  the  height 
of  Mont  Pel<5e  has  not  been  changed.  Perhaps 
the  bottom  of  the  new  crater  may  contain  a 
cinder  cone,  but  we  could  see  down  only 
about  150  or  200  feet.  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  crater  is  very  mucli  deeper  than 
this.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  materials  of 
which  the  pile  of  rocks  in  the  centre  of  the 
crater  is  composed,  but  it  seems  to  be  niatter 
which  has  been  ejected  from  the  crevasse. 
"The  phenomenon  of  the  explosion  of 
flaming  gases  is  probably  new,  but  a  caiieful 
study  of  observations  is  necessary  before  an 
opinion  can  be  reached.  The  electrical  phe- 
nomena, also  new,  probably  did  not  play  the 
chief  r61e  in  the  destruction  of  St.  Pierre,  but 
were  developed  by  and  aided  the  other  forces. 
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ACROSS    niE   HI' INS  TO   MONT  FKLKK 
A  parly  f»r  AfTn-'Mcio*  in  llic  forcgmmtd 


MriNT   PH.KK 


I  have  specimens  which  show  the  effect  of  the  of  the  city»  For  raindity  ot  action,  as  welt 
l>olts  of  lightning.  The  latter  were  small  as  for  Uves  destroved,  Mont  PeU'e  holds  the 
and  intense,  and  |>e!ietrated  w^ithin  thehonses      record  among  volcanoes/' 
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THE    NEW    NAVAL   ACADEMY 

THE  DEVELOPNfENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  TRAINING 
NAVAL  OFFICERS  IN  KEEFINC;  WITH  THE  GROWTH  OF 
THE  SERVICE  AND  OF  THE  COUNTRY— THE  IMPOSING 
BUILDINGS  THAT  WILL  COST  EIGHT  MILLION    DOLLARS 

BY 

COMMANDER   RICHARD   WAINWRIGHT 

SI  prSINTKMJHNT  OK    THE    NAVAL   ACAI>KMV 

Illuttnited  from  plmtOKMphji  nurle  for  1'kb  Wokuw's  Work  by  Frances  Benjamin  Johnaton 
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IN  the  earlier  days  of  our  navy  the  educa- 
tion of  the  officers  was  gained  in  the 
practice  of  their  profession.  Instruc- 
tors were  carried  in  the  larger  ships  and  some 
little  **book  learning'*  was  forced  into  the 
midshipman  if  the  captain  and  first  lieu- 
tenant believed  in  it,  but  there  was  very  little 
instruction  unless  these  senior  officers  en- 
forced it.  Seamanship  could  be  thoroughly 
acquired  only  by  practice  ;  gunnery  as  then 
known  was  mainly  a  matter  of  practice;  and 
even  navigation  required  but  little  theoretical 
learning* 


As  the  navy  grew  in  age  the  requirements 
for  a  naval  officer  increased,  and  there  were 
some  attempts  to  fit  him  for  his  position. 
The  younger  officers  in  particular  saw  the 
necessity  of  an  early  education  properly  to 
ht  them  to  fill  their  places  in  peace  and  war; 
and  after  much  agitation  a  naval  school  was 
started  at  Annapolis  in  1845, 

A  few  old  buildings  in  the  army  reserva- 
tion at  Point  Severn  were  turned  over  to  the 
navy  and  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  school* 
For  a  number  of  years  the  needs  of  the 
navy   prevented   a   progressive    course,   and 
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the  classes  had  to  be  suited  to  the  un- 
certain stay  of  the  students.  But  finally  a 
four  years'  course  was  adopted,  and  all 
midshipmen  were  required  to  pass  through 


importance  as  the  profession  of  naval  ofliccr 
has  passed  from  the  vocation  of  a  partially 
educated  sailor  to  that  of  a  highly  educated 
technical  expert. 
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ARTILLKkV    DRILL 
Pmeparing  lo  movt  guiis 
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he  school  before  going  to  sea.  Since  then 
le  Naval  Academy  has  slowly  followed  the 
steps  of  the  navy.  The  four  years'  course 
has    progressed    in    scientific    and    technical 


Not  that  there  were  no  highly  educated 
officers  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  navy,  for 
there  were  many;  but  these  gained  their 
education    outside   their  profession   and    the 
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ARTlLLtikV    DRILL 
The  lormation  of  t^tc  holUiw  square 


ledge  they  acquired  was  more  an  orna- 
than  a  necessity.  As  the  motive  power 
d,  however,  from  sails  to  steam,  tlie 
jf-war  grew  from  a  simple  wooden  saiHng 
t,  where  everything  was  handled  Ivy 
power,  into  the  modern  battleship,  an 
ase  steel  structure  filled  with  machinery ; 
sailor  became  tlie  seaman  of  today, 
ed  mechanic.  The  profession  of  naval 
grew  correspondingly  from  a  jileasant 
little  theory  and  much  practice  to 
ed  profession »  a  science,  requiring  a 
fell  grounding  in  theory  with  a  lifetime 
to  practice.  Today,  even  with  these, 
ficy  can  be  gained  in  only  some  of  the 

[course  at  the  Academy  grew  slow^ly 
pe  growth  of  the  navy,  gradually  ini- 
in  the  studies  refjuired  and  in  the 
of  character  by  discipline  and  drill. 
be  necessities  of  the  Civil  War  caused 
at  increase  in  the  number  of  students. 
shortening  of  the  course  for  the  Ijrighter 


ones.  This  prevented  any  improvement  in 
the  course  and  somewhat  weakened  the  dis- 
cipline, particularly  as  the  war  prevented 
many  officers  from  being  detailed  for  duty 
at  the  school  and  necessitated  the  filling  of 
their  places  by  civilian  professors. 

The  Academy,  which  had  been  moved  to 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  early  in  the  w\ir, 
was  moved  hack  to  Point  Severn,  Annapolis, 
in  1S65  and  Admiral  David  I).  Porter  was 
made  superintendent.  A  lietler  man  for 
the  time  could  not  have  Ix'cn  chosen,  lie 
inspired  officers  and  students  alike  with  en- 
tliusiasm  for  their  work.  The  entire  course 
was  remodeled  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  ser- 
vice,  and  the  study  of  steam  was  introduced. 
Discipline  was  strict  and  drills  became  as  regu- 
larly a  part  of  the  course  as  the  studies,  hold- 
the  same  relation  to  the  practical  side  of  the 
profession  that  studies  did  to  the  theoretical 
side.  He  attracted  the  brightest  officers  of 
the  navy  to  the  Academy,  and  as  our  vessels 
were  being  put  out  of  commission  rapidly, 
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INFANTRY  DRILL 
Riot  formati»*ti 


there  was  an  ample  supply  of  officers  for  the 
purpose.  The  control  of  the  school  was 
ap:ain  in  the  hands  of  men  just  from  sea. 
The  instructors  had  the  confidence  of  the 
students,  so  necessary  for  the  well-being  of 
any  school,  and  were  given  credit  for  all  they 
could  teach,— for  even  more  than  they  knew. 
They  were  fresh  from  fighting  in  a  great  war, 
and  by  a  few  words  could  kindle  the  interest 
of  the  dullest  at  any  time. 

Admiral  Porter  did  much  for  the  navy  by 
his  work  at  the  Naval  Academy.  His  en- 
couragement of  athletics  would  have  been 
sufficient  of  itself  to  make  his  reputation  as  a 
successful  superintendent.  But  above  all, 
it  was  in  his  time  and  by  his  influence  and 
that  of  his  family  that  pleasant  social  rela- 
tions were  firmly  established  between  the 
students  and  the  officers'  families.     No  one 


thing  has  done  more  for  the  successful  train- J 
ing  of  the  young  naval  officers  than  the  geniall 
hospitality   exercised   at   his   house   and   the] 
hearty  way  in  which  the  example  was  followed  ( 
by   all   under  his   command.     This   friendly ^ 
association  during  recreation  hours  has  be- 
come a  treasured  tradition  of  the  school  and! 
has  a  most  valuable  effect  upon  the  character] 
of  the  students.     A  naval  ofticer  has  many! 
duties  in  time  of  peace  that  can  be  performedl 
properly  only  by  one  who  has  had  a  carefuE 
social    training.     Moreover,    an    officer    with 
polished  manners  has  better  control  over  hii 
men.     Not   only   does   he   treat   them    witfc 
more  consideration,  but  they  like  to  see  bin 
appear  well  beside  foreign  officers. 

From   this  time  on   the  education  at   tli 
Academy  was  rather  in  advance  of  the  acti 
requirements  of  the  service.     Modem  aavie 
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advancing  in  all  directions  while  our 
tnaterial  stood  stilL  Our  officers  were  care- 
fully educated  and  without  difficulty  kept 
abreast  of  the  times  in  the  theoretical  part 
of  their  profession ,  but,  practically,  they  were 
familiar  only  with  old-fashioned  seamansliip, 
ordnance  and  gunnery.  Yet  when  the  coun- 
.tr>^  began  to  build  a  modem  navy  the  grad- 
uates of  the  Academy  were  prepared  to  take 
their  part  and  carry  out  the  new  plans  suc- 
cessfully. 

When  Captain  Ramsay  became  Superin- 
tendent in  1 88 1  the  school  w^as  like  some  large 
factory  that  has  grown  by  small  additions 
and  was  badly  in  need  of  systematic  ad- 
justment. With  his  constructive  mind  and 
with  his  powerful  grasp  of  details  he  was  ex- 
actly the  man  to  fit  the  need.  The  studies 
were  rearranged  so  as  to  progress  uniformly 
and  to  follow  in  proper  rotation,  and  a  regu- 
lar schedule  of  drills   was  adopted   so  that 


PLEBES'  FIRST  LKSSOKS  IN   SPLICING 

the  practical  exercises  matched  the  theoreti- 
cal studies  and  the  time  w^as  expended  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  influence  of  the  sea 
officer  on   the  Academic   Board,   which  had 
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been  slowly  weakened,  was  restored.  By 
their  length  of  service  at  the  Academy  and 
their  consequent  intimate  acquaintance  with 
details  the  civilian  professors  had  acquired  a 
preponderating  influence  in  the  control  of 
the  affairs  of  the  schooh  But  Captain  Ram- 
say restored  the  balance  and  broiiglit  the 
school  into  harmony  witli  the  service  outside. 
A  few  permanent  heads  of  departments  are 
most  valuable  as  they  preserve  the  traditions 
of  the  school  and  prevent  too  radical  changes 
by  being  able  to  show  good  reasons  for  the 
existing  state  of  affairs:  but  an  undue  nnni- 
ber  is  sure  to  result  in  undue  conservatism 
if  not  in  deterioration.  The  Academy  loses 
touch  with  the  service  and  the  imjjortance 
of  scholastic  training  is  exaggerated  to  the 
detriment  of  character  training  and  profes- 
sional etticiency. 

There  has  been  no  very  sudden  change 
since  Admiral  Ramsay  was  Superintendent. 
He  was  followed  by  Admiral  (then  Com- 
mander) Sampson »  who  knew  well  how  to 
establish  firmly  the  system  of  his  predecessor. 
After  the  passage  of  the  personnel  l>ill  the 
course  was  modified  by  Admiral  McNair, 
then  superintendent,  so  as  to  train  all  students 
alike*  making  of  them  both  seamen  and  en* 
gineers.     This  was  not  a  sudden  jump,   for 

ace  Admiral  Porter's  time  marine  engineer- 


ing had  formed  a  part  of  the  course.  All 
our  ordnance  engineers  and  electrical  engi- 
neers had  been  trained  at  the  Naval  Academy. 
It  was  necessary  only  to  systematize  the 
course  so  that  with  a  solid  foundation  in 
engineering  in  general  and  with  plenty  of 
practical  exercises  in  mechanical  work  and 
in  the  various  forms  of  engineering,  the 
student  was  fitted  to  take  his  part  in  any  of 
his  duties  on  shipboard,  and  to  specialize  ad- 
visedly after  his  first  tour  of  sea  duty. 

The  buildings  at  the  Academy  have  always 
fallen  below  what  has  been  needed,  and  most 
of  them  have  been  mere  make-shifts.  When 
Point  Severn  was  taken  over  from  the  army, 
the  few  buildings  were  turned  into  quarters 
and  recitation  rooms,  and  from  time  to  time 
new  Imiliiings  were  erected,  but  always  as 
patch-work.  There  never  was  sufficient 
money  to  enter  into  a  well-considered  plan. 
When  the  school  was  brought  back  to  An- 
napolis, the  buildings  which  had  been  used 
as  a  hospital  were  again  adajited  to  academic 
uses.  The  (  onstitution  and  the  S^niice  were 
moored  to  the  wharf  and  were  used  as  quar- 
ters for  the  junior  classes.  Portions  of  the 
adjacent  land  were  gradually  acquired  and 
a  new  building  went  up  from  time  to  time. 
The  most  ambitious  structure  was  the  new 
cadet    quarters,    now    called    main    fiuarters. 
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They  were  completed  in  1869  and  now  stand 
condemned.  At  the  time  they  were  built 
tliey  were  only  intended  for  temporan^  use. 
There  was  hope  even  then  that  a  satisfacton- 
and  complete  plan  of  new  buildings  might  be 
developed;  but  these  hopes  proved  vain  for 
many  years. 

In  1895  there  was  an  excellent  combina- 
tion of  a  strong  superintendent  and  a  good 
board  of  visitors,  and  in  that  year  was 
started  the  present  plan,  which  will  give  to 
the  Naval  Academy  commodious  and  suit- 
able buildings  and  to  the  United  States  a 
magnificent  work  of  art,  well  worthy  of  a 
great  nation.  Tlie  new  Academy  buildings 
are  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  two  men — the 
superintendent  at  that  time,  Captain  Philip 
il.  Cooper,  now  Rear  Admiral,  and  Colonel 
R,  M.  Thompson,  who  graduated  in  1868 
and  was  in  1895  a  memlier  of  the  board  of 
visitors.  The  board  recommended  the  re- 
building of  the  Xaval  Academy  and  the 
energy  of  these  two  men  pressed  the  scheme 
upon  the  Government. 

The  Department  was  induced  to  order  a 
V>oard  to  consider  and  recommend  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  all  the  necessary  buildings* 
and  Colonel  Thompson  persuaded  the  New 
York  architect,  Ernest  Flagg,  to  consult 
with  the  board  and  with  Captain  Cooper. 
A  beautiful  set  of  plans  resulted,  recommended 
by  the  board  and  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment. But  the  Spanish  War  interfered 
and  it  %vas  not  until  1898  that  an  appropria- 
tion became  available  and  the  corner-stone 
of  the  new  Armory  was  laid  by  Rear- Admiral 
F.  V.  McNair,  who  had  succeeded  Captain 
Cooper  as  superintendent. 

The  plan  as  viewed  from  the  sea  front 
shows  the  Cadet  Quarters  extending  729 
feet,  flanked  on  one  side  by  the  Armorv^  and 
on  the  otlier  by  the  Boat  Hou^.  These 
Imihiings  are  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  Cadet  Quarters,  are  428  feet  long  and 
similar  in  appearance.  They  are  connected 
by  colonnades  with  the  Quarters.  This  gives 
from  the  sea  a  harmonious  group  of  build-^ 
ings  extending  in  a  northeasterly  and  south- 
westeriy  direction  for  1,278  feet  with  the  high 
roof  of  the  main  building  of  the  Cadet  Quar- 
ters as  a  centre.  Thirteen  hundred  leet  in  a 
northwesterly  direction,  with  the  main  line 
of  buildings  parallel  to  and  facing  the  first 
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group,  is  the  Academic  building,  with  the 
Cheinistry  and  Marine  Engineering  buildings 
nn  eitlier  flank  and  with  the  high  roof  of  the 
Academic  tjuilding  in  the  centre  and  balancing 
the  group  to  the  southeastward.  Between 
these  two  groups,  facing  the  Severn  River 
and  forming  the  westerly  side  of  the  rectangle 
is  the  Auditorium  and  Chapel,  with  the  Super- 
intendent's House  and  the'  Administration 
building  on  either  side,  The  fourth  side  of 
the  rectangle  is  formed  by  the  basin.  From 
the  steps  of  this  basin  and  facing  the  Audi- 
torium is  the  l>est  view.  On  either  hand  is  a 
handsome  group  of  buildings  with  the  dome 
of  the  Auditorium  as  the  centre. 

There  has  been  much  criticism  of  the 
amount  of  money  allotted  for  the  construction 
of  the  new  Auditorium,  viz.:  $400,000-  This 
building,  however,  shouhl  be  sufhciently  large 
not  only  to  accommodate  the  cadets  and  the 
officers  and  their  famihes  when  attending 
church,  but  also  to  furnish  seats  for  the  many 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  cadets  on  gradua- 
tion day.     Even  this  would  not  reqtiire  so 
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large  a  sum,  if  the  Auditorium  were  not  to 
fonn  one  of  a  number  of  handsome  build- 
ings. Moreover,  not  to  have  a 
handsome  dome  at  this  point 
would  seriously  injure  this  great 
work  of  art  from  an  architectural 
standpoint.  To  cut  out  the  dome 
would  be  as  if  one  ordered  a  hand- 
some picture  and  in  order  to  save 
a  few  dollars  left  out  the  central 
figure. 

If  the  plans  as  designed  by  Mr. 
Flagg  and  approved  by  the  Navy 
Department  are  carried  out,  the 
country  will  receive  in  return  for 
its  $8,000,000  not  only  commodious 
buildings  well  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  Academy,  but  also  a  splen- 
did architectural  masterpiece  well 
worthy  of  the  country  and  so  far 
unique  that  the  entire  group  of 
buildings   are  the  design  of  one  master  hand. 
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The  buildings  forming  the  Naval  Academy 
have  !>een  of  slow  growtli  and  at  the  same 
time  the  old  buildings  liave  been  slowly  de- 
caying. Without  the  funds  for  a  logical 
scheme  they  have  been  always  behind  the 
needs  and  the  process  of  decay  has  caught  up 
with  and  passed  that  of  construction  until 
an  entire  reconstruction  of  all  buildings  be- 
came a  necessity.  Thanks  to  the  energy  and 
ability  of  those  who  pressed  the  necessities  of 
the  institution  upon  Congress  and  thanks  to 
the  Spanish  War  that  made  the  navy  popu- 
lar with  the  people,  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Academy  has  begun  upon  a  plan  commensu- 
rate with  the  dignity  of  the  cpuntry,  the 
necessities  of  the  institution  and  the  require- 
ments of  good  architectural  taste,  a  knowl- 
edge of  and  a  desire  for  which  was  spread 


CITTTER  DRILL 
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through  the  United  States  l*y  the  White  City 
at  Chtcago, 

The  object  of  the  Naval  Academy,  whose 
growtii  lias  been  slightly  traced,  is  to  train 
officers  for  the  navy.  In  the  four  years' 
course  the  youth  who  enters  fairly  well 
equipped  in  the  rudiments  of  mathematics 
and  English  studies  must  be  fitted  to  take 
the  place  of  an  officer  on  a  modern  battleship, 
and  more  than  this,  he  must  Ix*  fitted  to  care 
for  himself  and  the  men  tinder  his  charge. 
As  a  young  graduate  on  a  battleship,  he  will 
in  almost  any  emergency  be  certain  to  have 
some  older  officer  of  experience  to  guide  his 
energies  in  the  right  path.  But  it  is  p>ossible 
that  being  assigned  to  some  smaller  ship  an 
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emergency  may  throw  him  upon  his  own 
resources,  and  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  crew 
may  depend  upon  his  knowledge  and  courage. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  have  the  naval 
cadet    more    thoroughly    grounded    in    the 


theory  and  better  acquainted  with  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  than  is  usually  required 
in  an  ordinary  teclinScal  school,  where  the 
graduate  can  acquire  his  practice  slowly  and 
increase  his  grasp  of  the  theory  constantly 
under  a  guide  until  fitted  to  w^alk  alone. 
The  naval  profession  is  one  that  requires 
constant  practice  to  keep  efficient  and  con- 
stant study  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times; 
and  the  graduate,  while  lacking  much  thai 
exfjerience  will  teach  him.  must  be  fairly  well 
fatted  to  walk  alone,  should  that  be  required 
by  an  emergency. 

The  graduated  cadet  must  be  a  seaman,  an 
engineer,  ^.  trite  marine  engineer,  well  ac- 
quainted with  steam,  electricity,  and  ord- 
nance, and  a  navigator  and  surv^eyor,  and  he 
must  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  his  own  lan- 
guage with  some  acquaintance  w4th  French 
and  Spanish.  To  achieve  this  in  four  years 
he  must  be  well  grounded  in  the  rudiments; 
he  must  have  good  health;  and  he  must  work 
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larr!.  The  course  must  be  progressive  and 
the  instructors  competent  and  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  be  able  to  instruct^ — not  nierely 
to  examine  and  hear  lessons.  Even  then 
the  work  of  studying  woutd  be  too  hard  for 
the  average  youth  were  it  not  for  the  fad 
that  much  of  the  practical  work  is  good  out- 
of-door  exercise  and  the  hard  brain-work 
is  well  balanced  with  plenty  of  physical 
exercise  and  healthy  amusement.  The  in- 
struction for  the  fourth  class,  that  is  for  tlic 
first  year,  completes  their  study  of  algebra 
and  geometr\\  and  includes  trigonometry 
M  "  '  riptive  geometry.  In  English  it  in- 
iietoric  and  something  of  the  art  of 
wnttng  English  and  Andrews'  Manual  of  the 
Constitution.  French  and  Spanish  and  me- 
chanical drawing  are  begun.  It  is  a  necessity 
for  a  naval  officer  to  be  able  to  read  a  drawing 
and  to  make  a  good  working  sketch.  The 
navat  arcliitect,  the  marine  engineer  and 
the  ordnance  engineer  has  each  his  special 
methods  in  drawing,  with  which  the  cadet 
must  become  famihar.  Accordingly  he 
starts  drawing  with  the  beginning  of  his 
couT%e.  All  his  professional  work  during 
this  year  is  practical  and  is  given  him  during 
the  drill  period.  The  academic  year  opens 
on  the  first  of  October  and  closes  about  June 
ist;  then  comes  the  practice  cruise,  which  is 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  practical  profes- 
lional  work  with  some  Httlc  study  of  the 
ieory  of  professional  subjects,     Tlie  cruise 


ends  al>out  September  ist,  when  the  cadets 
hav^e  a  month's  leave  to  visit  their  homes. 
Academic  life  begins  again  on  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber. During  the  third-class  year  the  cadets 
complete  their  studies  in  the  mathematical 
department.  They  have  trigonometry,  de* 
scri|)tive  geometr\\  conic  sections,  differen- 
tial and  integral  calculus.     In  English  they 
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study  naval  history.  They  continue  the  stuay 
of  French  and  Spanish  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing* and  take  up  the  study  of  elementary 
physics  and  chemistry.  Their  practical  work 
is  continued  during  tlie  drill  period  and  on 
the  practice  cruise  at  the  end  of  the  academic 
year. 

After  the  month's  leave,  they  take  up  their 
life  at  the  Academy  as  second-class  men,  and 
now  begin  to  take  up  tlie  study  of  professional 


tical  work  contmues  during  the  drill  period 
and  has  advanced  progressively  so  that  the 
cadets  are  well  prepared  for  the  professional 
subjects  of  this  and  the  following  year.  This 
is  their  last  practice  cruise,  and  by  far  the 
most  important  one.  as  they  are  now  carefully 
instructed  in  their  duties  as  officers.  They 
are  recjuired  to  perform  the  work  of  officers 
at  sea  in  handling  the  ship,  and  managing 
the  motive  power,  botli  steam  and  sail     They 
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suljjects.  In  the  department  of  mechanics 
they  study  integral  calculus,  mechanics  and 
hydro-mechanics.  They  continue  the  study 
of  physics  and  chemistry  and  begin  the  study 
of  electricity  and  magnetism.  They  con- 
tinue mechanical  drawing  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  engineering  in  studying  the  principles 
of  mechanism  and  mechanical  processes, 
with  marine  engines  and  boilers.  They  study 
theoretical  seamanship  and  the  drill  regula- 
tions for  infantry  and  artillery.     The  prac- 


must  work  hard  at  practical  navigation  with 
instruments  and  charts.  They  visit  the 
great  shipyards  of  the  country,  listen  to  lec- 
tures and  take  notes,  with  the  ships  and 
engines  under  construction  as  object  lessons. 
In  their  last  year  as  first*class  men  all  their 
studies  are  professional.  They  have  sea- 
manship and  naval  tactics;  ordnance  and 
gunnery;  navigation,  compass  deviations  ancl 
surveying;  boilers,  engineering  materials, 
designing  and  naval  construction;  and  elec- 
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trical  engineering.  The  practical  work  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  theoretical  during  the 
drill  period.  The  first  class  are  the  officers  of 
the  cadet  battalion  and  under  supervision 
perfomi  much  of  the  work  of  officers.  At 
the  end  of  their  first-class  year  the  cadets  are 
graduated  and  are  ordered  to  sea.  Here  they 
nominally  continue  their  course  for  two  years, 
being  examined  at  the  completion  of  that 
time  and  commissioned  as  ensigns.  Actually 
their  work  as  officers  begins  after  leaving  the 
Academy,  and  under  the  present  necessity 
for  more  officers  they  perform  the  duties  of 
even  higher  grades  than  that  of  ensign.  In 
fact  they  perfonn  the  duties  of  commissioned 
officers  without  the  rank  or  pay  or  right  to 
|iension  or  retireTrent  in  case  of  injury  or  ill- 
ness in  line  of  duty. 

The  course  of  study  and  the  formation  of 
character,  Hke  the  buildings,  have  been  of 
slow  growth;  but  unlike  the  buildings  the 
growth  has  been  healthy  and  there  is  no  sign 
of  decay.  The  course  has  been  kept  abreast 
of  the  progress  of  the  times.  The  advance  in 
knowledge  by  graduates  has  been  equal  to  the 
advance  in  material  and  for  some  time  lias 
been  ahead  of  it.  There  has  been  no  neces- 
sity for  an  entire  remodeling  of  the  course. 
Tfie   changes   have    not   been    too   ra|jid   for 


healthy  growth  and  not  slow  enough  to  en- 
courage decay. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  study  of 
steam  was  introduced,  but  unfortunately, 
the  advice  of  Isherwood  was  neglected  and 
the  students  were  separated,  some  remaining 
sailors  with  little  training  in  engineering, 
while  others  became  engineers  with  little 
training  in  executive  duties.  But  the  neces- 
sities of  the  service  required  the  seamen  to  be 
trained  in  ordnance  and  electrical  engineer- 
ing with  some  knowledge  of  the  steam  engine, 
so  that  when  the  amalgamation  came  and 
the  mistake  made  thirty  odd  years  ago  was 
rectified,  there  was  no  great  change  in  train- 
ing necessary.  The  seaman  was  taught  a 
little  more  engineering  and  the  engineer  a 
little  more  seamanship,  and  now  true  marine 
engineering  includes  steam,  electricity  and 
ordnance. 

There  is  one  charge  that  has  been  made 
against  the  Academy  by  many  in  the  service. 
That  is,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  practical 
w^ork  and  that  too  much  time  is  spent  in 
theory  and  too  little  in  practice.  The  finished 
sailor  was  astonished  that  the  graduate  was 
not  proficient  in  handling  a  ship  under  sail. 
The  modem  seaman  thinks  he  should  know 
how  to  handle  a  ship  under  all    '  es. 
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Others  expect  him  thoroughly  to  understand 
the  largest  engmes,  to  overcome  at  once  all 
difficulties  with  dynamos  and  motors;  to 
work  the  turrets  and  regulate  the  torpedoes. 
They  would  have  him  fluent  in  Spanish  and 
French.  In  fact,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  all 
the  graduate  must  be  a  completed  officer. 
They  realize  he  must  lack  experience,  but 
they  expect  his  knowledge  to  be  as  ready  for 
use  as  if  he  had  the  experience  of  years. 
They  fail  to  see  that  to  make  a  good  officer 
the  mind  must  be  well  trained  to  grasp  the 
many  facts  placed  before  it,  that  without 
sufficient  theoretical  training  the  mind  would 
remain  undeveloped  and  incapable  of  grasp- 
ing new  facts  and  of  understanding  new 
machines.  With  too  much  practice  and  too 
little  theory  graduates  would  surely  find 
themselves  at  a  loss  when,  as  must  occur  fre- 
quently in  their  profession,  they  found  them- 
selves confronted  with  new  machines,  or 
under  new  circumstances  discovered  their 
experience  at  fault.  The  graduate  is  well 
grotmded  in  theory  and  practice;  he  has  as 
much  knowledge  forced  into  him  as  is  possible 
in  four  years;  but  much  of  it  must  be  in  a 
somewhat  confused  state.  He  must  be  slow 
in  applying  his  knowledge  until  experience 


has  enabled  him  to  arrange  it  in  orderly 
sequence,  so  as  to  be  available  at  once  in  any 
emergency. 

To  discuss  the  training  of  cadets  at  the 
Naval  Academy  without  mentioning  athletics 
would  be  to  leave  out  a  most  important  factor 
in  their  character  training.  Boating,  foot- 
ball, baseball,  fencing,  track  athletics  and 
gymnasium  work  are  all  encouraged.  The 
various  competitive  games  are  a  source  of 
amusement  to  all  and  of  healthy  exercise  to 
many.  Courage  and  skill  are  gained  and  self- 
denial  must  be  practised  by  those  who  train 
for  the  various  sports,  and  athletics  furnish 
one  of  the  most  important  aids  in  training  a 
youth  to  become  an  officer. 

Much  is  required  of  the  modem  naval  offi- 
cer and  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  with 
the  training  of  the  youth  who  may  have  to 
command  a  battleship  or  even  a  fleet  of 
battleships.  An  American  boy  is  well  fitted 
to  receive  the  necessary  training  and  when 
he  is  soimd  in  mind  and  body,  and  well 
grounded  in  the  rudiments,  the  course  at  the 
Naval  Academy  places  in  his  hands  the  means 
to  become  an  ideal  seaman  and  marine  en- 
gineer, lacking  only  experience  at  sea,  to 
make  him  a  thorough  American  Naval  officer.. 
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THE  day  I  graduated  from  college  an 
old  cab-driver,  half  philosopher,  half 
reprobate,  asked  me  what  I  was 
"  going  into. "  When  I  said  the  ministry 
he  made  this  comment:  **Well,  you  have 
chosen  a  good  profession  but  a  poor  trade.  '* 
If  a  profession  is  "  a  calling  that  involves 
liberal  education  and  requires  mental  as  con- 
trasted with  manual  labor,"  and  a  trade  is 
"  any  business  entered  on  for  profit  or  sub- 
sistence/' then  he  was  right  in  both  particu- 
lars. There  are  those  who  choose  this  profession 
in  the  same  manner  that  they  would  choose 
any  other;  that  is,  oh  grounds  of  the  remuner- 
ation that  they  think  they  see  in  it.  Choosing 
it  in  this  manner  these  persons  make  of  it  a 


trade.  Choosing  it  on  these  grounds  they 
themselves  defeat  their  own  ends ;  for  success, 
in  this  profession,  does  not  lie  that  way.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  ministers  who  receive 
large  salaries,  but  they  are  never  those  whose 
chief  desire  io  that  salary.  There  are  preach- 
ers who  are  popular,  but  they  are  never  those 
who  covet  popularity.  There  are  pastors 
whose  social  position  is  high,  but  they  are 
never  those  who  desire  above  all  things  social 
position. 

But,  if  the  ministry  is  not  a  trade,  is  it 
even  a  profession  ?  May  it  be  ranked  equally 
along  with  other  so-called  liberal  professions  ? 
In  choosing  this  profession  is  the  element  of 
choice  involved  at  all  ?     There  are  those  who 
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would  say  '*  no  "  to  all  these  questions  and  that 
for  a  single  reason,  namely,  that  there  is  a 
feature  here  unknown  elsewhere,  that  is,  that 
curious  thing  known  as  a*"caIL" 

Now,  are  they  right?  and  what  is  a" call?" 

Well *' There  was  a  man  sent  from  God 

whose  name  was  John.  '*  There  w^as  another 
and  his  name  was  Augustine;  another,  Greg- 
ory; another,  Phillips  Brooks;  another,  D.  L, 
Moody;  that  is  to  say,  a  fiery  denunciator,  a 
cloister  saint,  a  master  of  organization,  a 
scholarly  preacher,  and  an  earnest  exhorter. 
In  the  churches  of  America  today  there  are 
112,000  ordained  clergymen  and.  in  the 
schools  for  training  such,  six  thousand  stu- 
dents. It  is  probable  that  each  of  these  men 
would  inwardly  make  for  himself  the  claim 
that  necessity  is  laid  upon  him  to  emulate 
one  of  those  five  men  along  some  one  of  those 
five  lines;  but  it  is  barely  possible  that  some 
at  least  are  mistaken  :■ — that  while  this  many 
feel  themselves  thus  *'  called,  few  are  chosen.  " 

For  a  '*cair'  involves  not  only  feeling  but 
fitness.  It  is  a  conviction  of  special  aptitude 
for  special  service ;  an  aptitude  so  special  and 
a  conviction  so  deep  that  the  man  who  has 
the  first  would  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust 
if  he  should  fail  to  act  upon  the  second.  It 
is  an  office  therefore  to  be  shunned  rather 
than  to  be  sought  after  and  the  whole  matter 
resolves  itself  into  the  fact  that  "No  man 
ever  ought  to  preach  if  he  can  help  it. " 

This  special  aptitude,  in  turn,  consists  in 
the  ability  to  do  well  one  or  all  of  several 
things;  to  rebuke,  to  organize,  to  instruct, 
to  inspire  and  to  console.  There  is  need  in 
ever>^  generation  for  '*a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness"  against  abuses;  but  this  is  not 
enough.  There  are  in  the  world  ten  thou- 
sand times  enough  forces  for  good  to  overcome 
all  the  forces  of  evil  if  only  they  were  drawn 
together;  therefore,  another  great  task  is 
organization.  Again,  the  reason  why  in  most 
cases  men  are  bad  and  not  good  is  because, 
to  put  it  nafvely,  '*they  do  not  know  any 
better;"  therefore,  instruction  also  is  needed. 
But  precept  is  poor  trash  without  example; 
so  what  is  still  further  needed  is  men  to  turn 
theory  into  practice,  to  show  that  the  thing 
can  be  done  and  thus  to  inspire.  Last  of  all 
and  chiefest  and  most  difficult  of  all,  there 
are  lonely  hearts  to  cherish,  there  are  broken 
lives  to  mend,  there  are  sorrows  to  assuage 
and  there  are  wounded  souls  to  console.     He 


who  can  do  none  of  these  five  things,  no  mat- 
ter what  he  feels,  has  no  **caU"  to  the  minis- 
try ;  he  who  can  do  one  of  them  has  a  chance  to 
satisfy  the  highest  possible  ambition;  he  who 
could  do  all  of  them  would  rise  to  the  height 
of  a  great  argument  indeed  for  he  could 
"justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men." 

The  need  today  for  men  possessing  such  a 
call  is  measured  only  by  the  vast  amount  of 
such  work  that  there  is  to  do.  How  much 
there  is  of  this  work  and  how  much  people 
want  to  have  it  done,  is  known  best  only  by 
those  who  have  tried  most  earnestly.  Even 
to  the  merely  curious  and  to  those  but  slightly 
interested  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  great 
march  of  humanity  toward  better  things,  we 
are  as  yet  tenting  many  camp-fires  from  the 
great  Millennium. 

But  in  addition  to  a  call  to  do  this  work 
and  an  aptitude  to  perform  it,  something 
more  practical — ^not  to  say  more  expensive — 
is  involved:  that  is,  a  course  of  preparation 
for  it,  A  comparison  between  the  cost  of 
preparation  for  other  professions  and  that 
for  this  one  may  be  set  out  in  several  general 
statements. 

First,  the  number  of  years  required  in  this 
course  is  greater  than  for  most  other  profes* 
sions.  Before  he  is  **  ordained  "  a  "  candidate" 
must  graduate  from  a  Theological  Seminary, 
which  means  three  years  of  study.  Before 
entering  the  seminary  he  must  have  been  a 
college  graduate,  which  means  four  other 
years.  Before  entering  college  he  must  have 
"prepared"  somewhere,  say  two  or  three 
years.  All  this  gave  point  to  the  old-fash- 
ioned phrasc^ — "going  to  the  learning,  "  which 
merely  meant  that  a  boy,  set  apart  for  the 
service  of  the  Church,  started  to  school  at 
an  early  age  and  until  he  was  perhaps  twenty- 
five  spent  all  his  time  there. 

In  contrast  to  all  this,  however,  stands  an- 
other fact;  the  actual  cost  of  completing  this 
long  course  is  less  than  that  of  other  shorter 
ones.  In  the  seminary — and  indeed  often  in 
college— the  "theolog"  pays  no  tuition,  w4iile 
other  students,  at  least  in  graduate  schools, 
pay  from  $100  to  S500  a  year.  His  text 
books  cost  liim  almost  nothing;  those  in  other 
courses  often  cost  $100  yearly.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  practice  of  "student  aid"  by 
Boards  of  Eduation  in  almost  every  de- 
nomination makes  it  possible  for  him  to 
receive  from  $100  to  $aoo  a  year;  while,  in 
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other  courses  this  possibility  is  limited  to  a 
few  special  **  scholarships. "  Last  of  all, 
when  the  course  of  preparation  for  the  min- 
istry has  been  completed  the  candidate  is 
ready  to  enter  at  once  upon  his  work;  i.  e.,  he 
may  be  installed  and  take  charge  of  a  parish 
of  his  own  at  once.  Thus,  while  he  spends 
a  longer  time  in  preparation  than  most  law- 
yers or  doctors  or  engineers,  he  does  not 
have  to  spend  the  one,  two,  three,  or  even 
five  years  that  they  sometimes  serve  as 
clerks,  assistants  or  apprentices  in  offices, 
hospitals  or  factories.  Even  if  they  do  not 
spend  such  periods,  the  earlier  years  of  his 
professional  career  are  different  from  theirs 
in  that  he  has  an  assured,  even  though  small, 
salary,  while  their  period  of  **waiting"  in- 
volves all  the  precariousness  of  playing  the 
races. 

So  much  for  the  kind  and  the  amount 
of  work  and  for  the  calling,  qualities  and 
preparation  of  men  who  can  do  it.  Now  what 
is  their  remuneration? 

One  thing  at  least  it  is  not ;  it  is  not  in  terms 
of  money.  No  clergyman  can  become  rich. 
The  word  "rich"  connotes  different  things 
in  different  periods,  but  it  is  always  repre- 
sentable  in  terms  of  figures.  The  figures  are 
larger  today  than  they  ever  were  before  and 
by  no  possibility  can  they  be  less  at  present 
than  $100,000.  The  incomes  of  clergymen 
vary  with  the  greatest  possible  variety  from 
those  in  missionary  districts  to  those  of  fash- 
ionable pulpits  in  some  great  metropolis.  It 
is  difficult  to  state  here  with  any  accuracy 
even  the  extremes  of  high  or  low  and  that 
for  several  reasons. 

First,  his  ** income"  and  his  *' salary"  are 
not  the  same  thing;  the  first  includes  the 
second  and  generally  a  parsonage  and  per- 
quisites besides.  Again,  living  as  he  is  sup- 
posed to  do  in  simple  manner,  the  scale  of 
his  expenses  is  smaller  in  proportion  to  his 
income  than  that  of  other  salaried  men. 
Again,  traditions  of  a  time  when  he  was  '*  paid 
in  kind"  still  serve  him  to  the  extent  of  fur- 
nishing him  ''discounts"  on  books,  clothes, 
furniture  and  what  not,  half -rates  on  rail- 
roads, low  tax  rates  and  manifold  exemptions 
here  and  there. 

Speaking  generally,  the  largest  incomes 
ever  had  by  any  clergymen  were  probably 
those  of  three  New  York  preachers  who  by 
sad  coincidence  died  during  one  year  past: 


Dr.  Brown  of  St.  Thomas'  Episcopal  Church, 
Dr.  John  Hall,  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  Dr.  Maltbie  Babcock  of  the 
Brick  Church  (Presbyterian)  each  one  of 
whose  yearly  income  was  nearly  $30,000. 
Of  course  these  figures  are,  to  say  the  least, 
exceptional,  for  in  each  of  these  denomina- 
tions— and  they  are  the  wealthiest  in  the 
country — there  are  not  ten  men  today  in  the 
United  States  whose  salary  is  $10,000  a  year 
while  there  are  men  at  work  with  salaries  of 
not  $1,000  in  ten  years.  The  average  salary 
of  the  average  clergyman  of  the  average  de- 
nomination in  the  average  community  may 
be  stated  on  the  best  authority  to  be  about 
$900.  As  a  mere  problem  in  multiplication, 
then,  in  which  the  two  factors  are  a  given 
year's  salary  and  a  given  number  of  years, 
for  any  clergyman  ever  to  become  rich  from 
his  salary  is  simply  a  mathematical  impossi- 
bility. 

Nor  may  he  have  recourse  to  those  ex- 
pedients employed  by  other  professional 
men.  For  example,  he  may  not  speculate; 
what  broker  would  respect  the  man  who  wore 
a  "cassock"  vest  into  a  bucket-shop?  He 
may  not  write  salable  books;  the  kind  of 
books  he  can  produce  do  not  bring  large 
"  bounty. "  He  may  not  lecture  at  high 
prices;  at  least  not  if  he  does  his  work  at 
home.  He  may  not  even  be  bom  rich;  at 
any  rate  not  without  vitiating  his  usefulness 
as  a  pastor  to  large  multitudes  of  people. 

Again,  his  remuneration  is  not  in  terms  of 
popularity.  To  some  natures — always  to 
shallow  ones — this  would  be  **  wages  "  enough ; 
but  the  irony  of  fate  appears  in  that  those 
who  strive  after  popularity  never  get  it.  In 
about  the  same  way  that  "Kissing  goes  by 
favor"  so  popularity  goes,  not  to  those  who 
consciously  strive  for  it,  but  to  those  who 
unconsciously  merit  it. 

The  appalling  thing  to  consider  is  the 
methods  often  resorted  to  to  gain  popularity. 
Some  of  these  appear  in  advertisements  ever\' 
Saturday  of  themes  for  Sunday  sermons. 
For  example,  in  one  column  of  one  issue  re- 
cently appeared  the  following:  "Did  Lot 
Like  Salt?  or,  The  Vice  Crusade  in  Sodom;" 
"Take  it  by  the  Tail,  or  Samson's  Revenge;" 
"Theme — Gossip;  Text — 'Ephraim  Feedeth 
upon  Wind.' "  The  significant  thing  is  that 
these  very  men  who  on  Sunday  "  court  a  smile 
when  they  should  woo  a  soul"  are  the  same 
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who  on  Monday  attend  Conferences  of  Clergy 
to  discuss  problems  such  as  "  Why  are  the 
churches  not  filled?'*  and  *'How  to  get  iTien 
to  the  service."  Shades  of  Wesley,  Huss, 
Savonarola,  all  the  saints  and  all  the  martyrs  ! 
Why  should  such  churches  be  filled?  and 
what  have  sober,  serious,  honest,  earnest- 
minded  men  in  common  with  such  "  Popular 
Preachers**? 

Still  again,  the  minister's  remuneration  is 
not  in  teniis  of  social  position.  This  is  a  very 
old  and  a  very  common  fallacy.  It  is  so  old 
indeed  that  it  was  once  a  truth.  Once  the 
ministry  was  an  aristocracy  and  the  social 
incentive  was  at  work  for  its  supply.  Not 
many  generations  since,  the  Dominie,  the 
Parson  or  the  Rector  was  the  leading  social 
dignity  in  each  community.  This  is  not  true 
to  the  same  extent  today.  It  is  not  true 
to  any  extent  for  the  same  reason; — that  is, 
merely  because  he  happens  to  be  '*the 
preacher,  "  In  city  communities  **  social  life  " 
is  being  sharply  separated  from  "church 
life'*;  even  in  country  districts  it  is  being 
withdrawn  from  the  clergy's  dominance. 
The  reason  for  this  is  in  part  because  the 
social  standard  of  the  average  community 
has  advanced,  in  part  because  the  social 
status  of  the  average  clergyman  in  such  com- 
munity has  deteriorated.  No  student  for 
the  ministr\%  then,  need  expect  his  remuner- 
ation to  be  social  prestige.  If  he  is  well-bred 
and  is  a  gentleman  he  may  expect  to  pass  for 
such ;  but  if  he  is  a  boor  he  need  not  hope  to 
flee  his  faults  by  consecrating  them. 

W^hat,  then,  is  his  reward?  It  takes  the 
form  not  of  remuneration  but  of  recompense. 
The  two  things  are  not  the  same  but  very 
different.  The  difference  is  that  between 
salary  and  satisfaction,  between  gratuity  and 
gratitude. 

First,  I  say  it  is  in  terms  of  satisfaction. 
The  idea!  preacher  preaches  for  only  one 
reason;  that  is,  because  he  has  to.  Preach- 
ing thus  he  has  only  one  thing  to  give;  that 
is,  his  "message.*'  Giving  this,  it  is  certain 
he  will  find  his  goods  are  not  negotiable;  he 
cannot  get  money  for  them.  The  thing  he 
can  get  is  a  feeling  of  deep  satisfaction  that 
he  has  performed  his  duty.  To  those  who 
possess  a  '^call"  such  satisfaction  is  reward 
abundant.  To  those  who  can  understand 
this  statement,  its  truth  is  self-evident;  to 
those    who    cannot,  any    attempt   to  prove 


it  here  would  be  a  game  not  worth  the 
candle. 

Once  more,  his  reward  is  in  terms  of  grati* 
tude.  It  is  difficult  to  make  this  plain  except 
by  citing  instances  and  instances  are  so  bound 
up  with  human  sorrow  and  so  hedged  about 
with  confidence  that  to  rehearse  them  would 
be  barbarous.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however, 
that  no  profession  offers  opportunities  so 
great  for  one  to  help  his  fellow-men  as  this 
one  does;  for  any  help  that  is  real  help  is  the 
kind  that  helps  a  man  to  live.  If  one  is  able 
to  do  this,  in  ever  so  slight  a  degree,  he  will 
oftentimes  be  fairly  overwhelmed  with  heart- 
felt thanks.  If  he  is  honest  as  he  is  and  half 
as  modest  as  he  ought  to  be,  he  will  be 
*shamed  at  times  beyond  expression  at  the 
lack  of  all  proportion  between  the  price  paid 
and  the  value  of  the  *' goods  delivered." 

There  is  one  other  item  in  this  recompense, 
— an  item  that  may  be  enumerated  by  those 
who  are  in  the  work  for  other  reasons,  but 
may  never  be  a  motive  for  enlisting  in  it.  A 
fnend  of  mine  once  put  the  matter  thus:  said 
he,  '*  It  is  wortli  something  to  be  in  a  kind  of 
work  where  one  can  keep  his  hands  clean." 
Not  with  soap  and  water  and  from  dirt,  but 
with  the  dignity  of  office  and  from  bribes, 
schemes,  plots,  intrigue  and  rivalry.  Per- 
haps the  lawyer's  occupation  lays  him  open 
most  of  all  to  these;  the  doctor's  next,  and 
so  on  down  the  list.  This  does  not  mean  that 
all  members  of  other  professions  succumb  to 
these  temptations,  while  all  members  of  this 
one  resist.  There  are  men  before  the  bar, 
within  the  clinic,  on  the  road,  and  in  the 
sanctum  just  as  good  as  any  who  have  ever 
stood  behind  a  pulpit;  that  is  not  the  point. 
There  are  also  men  with  stole  and  mitre  now 
and  then  who  would  be  better  decked  with 
ball  and  chain ;  neither  is  that  the  point.  The 
point  is  that  what  makes  it  difficult  for  one, 
that  is  his  position,  should  make  it  easy  for 
the  other,  to  *'  keep  his  hands  clean.  *' 

So  much  for  his  recompense.  But  there 
are  also  dangers  to  which  the  clergyman  is 
subject,  subject  in  a  way  that  men  in  other 
professions  are  not. 

The  first  is  that  of  being  '*  a  failure.  **  Just 
in  proportion  as  success  in  this  profession 
brings  the  highest  honor,  so  failure  brings  the 
greatest  dishonor.  Added  to  this  is  the  fact 
that  he  cannot  tell  what  he  can  do  until  he 
tries   and   he   cannot   trv   till   the   end  of  a 
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tedious  course  of  training.  The  possibility 
thus  appears  that,  at  the  end  of  his  course, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  work,  he  may  discover 
that  he  has  no  **  message,"  and  thus  at  middle 
life,  what  ought  to  be  for  him  the  climax  of 
success  becomes  the  anti-climax  of  failure. 
This  is  true,  of  course,  of  all  professions,  but 
there  are  conditions  here  which  aggravate  it. 
One  is  that  the  course  of  training  is  longer 
than  that  for  other  professions;  another  is 
that  so  many,  as  boys,  do  not  choose  the 
course  at  all  but  have  the  choice  made  for 
them  by  over-anxious,  over-proud  and  unwise 
parents;  still  another  is  the  fact  that  "student 
aid"  makes  it  possible  for  students,  **poor" 
in  more  senses  than  one,  to  make  their  way 
here  who  could  not  accomplish  any  other 
course. 

The  second  danger  is  that  of  beng  "over- 
taken in  a  fault. "  The  practice  of  having 
two  standards  by  which  to  judge  shortcom- 
ings, one  for  the  clergy  and  another  for  the 
laity, dates  back  to  the  age  of  **  The  Religious." 
It  has  its  modem  counterpart  in  a  longing  for 
"experts"  by  which  many  men  would  Hke 
some  of  their  fellows  to  be  good  for  them  by 


proxy.  What  is  ** fault"  in  such  an  imitator 
thus  comes  in  the  image  to  be  reckoned  as 
sin,  and  what  is  only  "human  frailty"  for 
laymen  is  counted  scandal  for  a  clergyman. 
Thus  the  standard  set  for  him  is  unique  and 
it  is  very  high.  If  he  can  live  up  to  it  he 
has  great  honor;  if  he  falls  he  "falls  like 
Lucifer — never  to  hope  again. " 

I  recall  the  closing  sentence  in  a  boy's 
story  that  I  read  twenty  years  ago  of  frontier 
life  in  the  Far  West.  It  was:  " The  West  is  a 
good  place  for  young  men,  but  drones  and 
weaklings  had  better  stay  at  home."  Ex- 
actly so  in  the  ministry ;  for  life  in  the  ministry 
is  a  frontier  life: — he  who  expects  to  "draw" 
men  must  always  expect  to  go  before  them. 
Frontier  life  is  strenuous  and  it  is  perilous. 
He  who  enters  this  calling  therefore  must  be 
both  able  and  willing  to  do  hard  work.  To 
lead  men  he  must  be  a  "  leader' ' ;  to  lead  many 
he  must  have  boundless  sympathy  for  those 
who  fall  behind;  to  keep  on  leading  requires 
hopefulness  of  a  rare  quality.  The  posses- 
sion of  these  three  things:  ability,  sympathy 
and  optimism,  is  the  three-fold  criterion  of 
success  in  this  profession. 
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FOR  African  savages  of  the  iron  age  to 
be  studying  for  a  university  educa- 
tion in  America  is  a  unique  illustra- 
tion of  the  complete  revolution  in  the  relative 
conditions  of  men  which  the  last  few  years 
have  been  working  over  the  world. 

These  African  lads  came  into  my  charge 
in  the  country  of  the  Limda  highlands  of 
Central  Africa  several  years  ago,  at  the  time 
of  the  Belgian  expedition  against  the  Arabs. 
It   may   be    remembered   that    Kitchener's 


advance  against  the  Mahdi  from  Egypt  was 
simultaneous  with  a  movement  against  the 
murderers  of  Emin  Pasha  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Congo  as  a  base  by  Baron  Dhanis,  one  of 
the  successors  of  Henry  M.  Stanley.  Dhanis 
ascended  the  Congo,  and  then  its  greatest 
Southern  tributary,  the  Kasai,  at  whose 
sources  lie  recruited  allies  from  the  Batetela 
tribe  for  the  war  against  the  Arabs.  Among 
these  Batetela,  were  these  two  boys,  Kassongo 
Lustma  and  Kondola  Mukusa. 
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The  elder  lived  at  a  large  African  town 
between  the  Lomami  and  the  Lualaba  rivers. 
At  the  time  of  this  expedition  he  was  about 
twelve  years  old,  and  the  Batetela  soldiers, 
Dhanis^s  allies,  took  him  along  with  other 
boys  to  carry  ammunition  and  food.  Kas- 
songo  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Nyangwe. 
when  the  Arabs  were  so  signally  routed,  and 
when  the  Batetela  are  said  to  have  feasted  on 
the  remains  of  their  foes.  K  ass  on  go  admits 
this  cannibahsm;  but  he  says  it  w^as  practised 
because  the  Arabs  used  to  capture  his  people 
and  feed  them  to  the  Mann  em  a  w^hen  meat 
was  scarce,  and  that  his  countrymen  were 
determined  to  avenge  themselves  in  kind. 
It  is  just  to  Dhanis  to  say  that  he  w^as  not  re- 
sponsible for  this  savagery  on  the  part  of  his 
a n t h ro pop h  agis t  ic  al I  i es , 

Dhanis  induced  many  of  the  Batetela 
soldiers  to  take  military  service  under  the 
Belgian  Government.  These  Batetela  be- 
came famous  all  over  Central  Africa  for  their 
bravery,  intelligence,  and  industry.  They 
were  the  main  dependence  of  the  Government 
in  subduing  refractory  natives,  and  in  es- 
tablishing its  authority  over  the  immense 
domain  given  to  Belgium  by  the  Berlin  Con- 
ference. Many  boys  accompanied  their  elders 
to  the  posts  of  the  Government,  and  among 
these  were  Kassongo  and  Kondola,  a  child 
of  the  Bakussu  branch  of  the  Batetela  tribe. 
Kassongo  w^as  the  nephew  of  the  Batetela 
king,  and  consequently  he  belongs  to  the 
African  nobility,  and,  according  to  tiie  usage 
common  in  many  tribes,  he  is  the  heir  to  the 
throne.  Kondola  is  a  plebeian,  the  son  of  a 
fisherman. 

The  countr>^  in  which  the  boys  lived  is  the 
most  remote  from  outside  influence  of  all 
Africa.  The  Batetela  had  known  less  of  the 
European  civilization  than  any  people  on 
earth.  The  territory  is  two  thousand  miles 
from  either  coast,  and  just  south  of  the 
equator.  It  lies  beyond  the  heads  of  naviga- 
tion of  the  rivers,  and  not  even  the  ubiquitous 
Portuguese  had  traversed  it  before  Stanley 
met  the  Batetela,  and  was  forced  to  fight  his 
way  down  the  Congo  through  them.  These 
men  were  such  confinned  cannibals  that  it 
has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that  they  ate 
their  own  dead,  and  had  bone-yards  instead 
of  cemeteries.  They  had  repelled  all  attempts 
at  conquest,  and  their  name  was  a  synonym 
for  terror  over   an    area  larger  than  Texas. 


Kassongo  and  Kondola,  therefore,  were  types 
of  as  savage  a  people  as  could  be  found  on  the 
globe. 

When  the  commandant  of  the  fort  to  which 
these  volunteers  went  found  such  a  large 
camp-following  of  boys  and  women  attached 
to  his  allies,  he  was  puzzled  to  know  what  to 
do  with  them.  This  predicament  became 
most  serious  when  the  Batetela  who  had  re- 
mained at  home  broke  out  into  rebellion 
against  the  Belgian  authority,  and  thus 
rendered  it  impossible  for  any  of  the  others 
to  return  or  to  l>e  sent  back.  The  command- 
ant decided  to  distribute  the  boys  among  the 
neighboring  traders  and  missionaries,  under 
the  agreement  that  they  should  be  cared  for 
and  educated  in  return  for  their  labor,  and 
duly  restored  to  their  free  citizenship  upon 
reaching  their  majority.  In  this  way  the 
two  lads  finally  fell  to  my  charge,  when  I  was 
at  Wissmann  Falls,  at  the  head  of  navigation 
of  the  great  Kasai.  Kassongo  was  then  about 
fourteen,  and  Kondola  ten  years  of  age, 
parentless,  homeless,  waifs  from  the  great 
tide  of  surging  humanity  in  the  recesses  of 
remote  Ethiopia,  Thus  they  became  entirely 
dependent  upon  me,  and  have  been  my  wards 
now  for  five  years. 

My  interest  in  these  boys  became  the 
stronger  as  their  traits  of  character  came  more 
boldly  into  prominence  upon  longer  acquaint- 
ance. They  soon  became  a  fascinating  study 
in  education  and  psycholog^^  Their  natural 
wildness  and  utter  lack  of  any  inherited 
tendencies  towards  civilization  made  this 
study  unique.  Kassongo  became  a  messen- 
ger boy  whose  duties  were  principally  to  act 
as  negotiator  in  the  many  diplomatic  relations 
I  had  to  maintain  with  chiefs  and  tribes 
around  me.  Kondola  acted  as  usher  to  the 
crowds  who  thronged  my  house  or  tent,  and 
also  as  purchaser  of  supplies  and  provisions. 
They  both  learned  to  read  and  to  write  in  the 
native  tongue,  which  I  reduced  to  alphabetic 
characters  for  the  purpose.  I  did  not,  how* 
ever,  teach  them  any  foreign  language. 

When  they  came  under  my  care,  they  w^ould 
lie,  fight,  steal,  and  gamble  whenever  the 
occasion  offered.  To  break  up  these  habits 
was  not  the  work  of  a  moment.  But  before 
I  left  Africa  with  them,  I  could  trust  all  my 
goods  and  my  hfe  to  them,  and  they  were  of 
a  better  moral  character  than  the  average 
Negro  lad  is  in  the  Southern  States  of  America 
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though  I  do  not  intend  any  invidious  com- 
parison. The  methods  I  used  were  both 
moral  suasion  and  the  rod.  I  found  soon 
after  I  made  their  acquaintance  that  the 
little  savages  really  had  a  clear  conception  of 
moral  distinctions,  and  their  habits  were  the 
result  of  environment  and  not  of  originally 
defective  moral  constitution. 

In  some  perilous  adventures  I  had  abundant 
evidences  of  their  devotion  and  fidelity. 
Once  I  went  alone  with  Kassongo  to  the  sum- 
mit of  a  high  mountain  above  Wissmann 
Falls  to  make  some  geographical  observations. 
While  walking  along  the  grassy  summit,  I  fell 
abruptly  into  a  concealed  game  pit,  ten  feet 
deep  and  set  with  sharp  poisoned  stakes.  I 
sustained  a  severe  wotmd,  and  narrowly  es- 
caped death.  With  the  boy's  help  I  scram- 
bled out  of  the  pit,  but  became  so  weak  that 
I  could  go  no  farther.  Kassongo  ran  five 
miles  to  get  help  from  a  native  town,  return- 
ing in  a  little  more  than  an  hour;  then  he 
sucked  the  wound  to  free  it  from  poison,  and 
set  about  nursing  me  through  the  almost 
fatal  illness  which  followed.  I  am  sure  that 
I  owe  my  life  to  his  promptness  and  presence 
of  mind  on  this  occasion. 

At  another  time  Kassongo  with  two  other 
lads  made  an  escapade  into  a  dangerous 
cotmtry  adjacent  to  our  settlement,  and  it 
became  necessary  for  me  to  go  to  their  imme- 
diate rescue.  Taking  with  me  Kondola,  who 
had  refused  to  join  the  others,  I  made  a 
forced  march  into  the  interior  to  find  them. 
We  walked  fifty  miles  the  first  day,  and  slept 
in  a  forest  infested  with  leopards  and  elephants 
and  though  Kondola  was  only  twelve  years 
old  he  did  not  complain  or  falter.  When  we 
reached  our  destination,  I  was  so  exhausted 
that  I  had  to  be  lifted  into  a  boat;  but  my 
little  companion  promptly  joined  in  a  game  of 
ball,  which  the  youngsters  of  the  town  were 
playing,  and  seemed  not  the  least  the  worse 
for  our  severe  exertions. 

Once  we  were  obliged  to  make  a  perilous 
trip  by  canoe  down  the  Kasai  through  the 
Wissmann  cataracts,  in  order  to  meet  a 
steamer  that  was  expected  below.  I  myself 
took  the  paddle  at  the  stem,  but  Kassongo 
voltmteered  for  the  dangerous  place  of  paddler 
at  the  prow,  where  he  had  to  keep  the  lookout 
for  rocks,  sand  banks,  crocodiles,  and  hippo- 
potami, and  to  do  a  large  part  of  the  steering. 
He  n!iaintained  his  post  all  day  long,  the  boat 


making  nearly  seventy-five  miles,  and  we 
passed  in  perfect  safety  through  one  of  the 
worst  pieces  of  water  on  earth.  This  boy  is 
wonderfully  adept  in  watercraft;  he  swims, 
dives,  and  rows  amazingly  well  and  he  knows 
no  such  thing  as  fear  on  the  water.  But  for 
his  level  head  on  another  occasion  a  whole 
canoeful  of  men  and  women  would  have 
been  drowned. 

When  the  time  for  my  departure  for  Amer- 
ica drew  near,  several  of  my  staunch  little 
friends  clamored  to  be  allowed. to  accompany 
me  to  the  ** white  man's  country."  What  I 
had  told  them  had  greatly  excited  their  curi- 
osity, and  it  was  pathetic  to  see  their  eager- 
ness to  go.  Of  course  I  could  not  take  them 
all,  but  I  selected  the  two  Batetela,  principally 
because  of  their  superiority,  and  because  one 
was  the  type  of  the  highest  class,  and  the 
other  of  the  plebians,  and  each  presented 
distinctly  typical  ethnological  characteristics. 
Their  friends  brought  many  rare  curiosities 
as  evidence  of  their  interest  and  appreciation, 
which  I  placed  in  the  United  States  National 
Museum. 

One  of  the  most  touching  evidences  of  the 
growing  power  of  nobler  ideas  in  these  late 
cannibals'  minds  was  shown  in  their  treat- 
ment of  a  sick  comrade  who  was  taken  down 
the  river  to  his  old  home  near  Stanley  Pool. 
This  was  Bundu,  a  Mukongo,  who  had  been 
my  cook,  and  he  was  then  dying  of  sleeping- 
sickness,  that  strange  and  fearful  malady 
which  sometimes  decimates  whole  villages. 
The  Batetela  boys  fed  and  nursed  him,  made 
his  bed  for  him,  watched  over  him,  and  when 
the  poor  lad  died  they  helped  to  bear  him 
to  his  lonely  grave.  Then  they  silently 
walked  down  to  the  steamer,  tears  streaming 
down  their  black  faces,  and  solemnly  said 
that  poor  Bundu  had  gone  to  his  own  country 
at  last.  Their  language  has  no  word  for 
home. 

A  great  surprise  awaited  them  at  Stanley 
Pool  in  the  shape  of  the  first  locomotive  they 
had  seen.  They  promptly  named  it  "steamer 
on  land, "  and  stood  watching  it  with  staring, 
wide-open  eyes,  making  sundry  comments  and 
ejaculations,  ending  with — "What  wizards 
these  white  men  are  ! "  When  we  had  boarded 
the  train,  their  alarm  was  such  that  it  was  all 
I  could  do  to  quiet  them;  and,  when  an  acci- 
dent occurred,  making  it  necessary  to  tele- 
phone for  another  engine,  Kondola  senten- 
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tiously  remarked  that  after  all  even  the  white 
man  could  not  make  an  animal  that  would 
not  stop.  When  the  other  engine  steamed 
up,  Kondola  exclaimed — '*See»  his  brother 
has  come  to  help  him.  '* 

At  Boma,  the  capital  of  the  Congo,  I  sought 
the  permission  of  the  Governor-General  to 
take  the  boys  to  -Vmerica.  My  request  was 
officially  granted,  with  the  pleasantry  on  the 
part  of  His  Excellency  that  it  seemed  to  be 
somewhat  more  difficult  for  an  American  to 
get  Africans  to  his  country  than  formerly. 

It  was  witli  some  misgivings  that  I  faced 
the  next  three  weeks  on  the  Atlantic,  since 
Livingstone's  servant  had  become  crazed  at 
the  marvels  of  the  deep  when  the  great  ex- 
plorer attempted  to  take  liim  to  England. 
But  these  boys  had  already  traveled  a  thou- 
sand miles  on  a  river  steamer,  and  I  believed 
all  would  go  welb  In  this  I  was  not  disap- 
pointed. 1  was  greatly  entertained  by  their 
remarks  about  the  wonders  of  the  great  ship. 
We  had  with  us  a  number  of  wild  animals, 
wliich  I  consigned  especially  to  the  boys*  care. 
They  managed  to  get  them  all  alive  to  Eu- 
rope save  the  chameleons  and  a  little  green 
monkey.  The  latter  drank  sea  water  and 
died,  and  the  little  Africans  wept  over  him 
sorely,  and  conducted  a  funeral  service  for 
him  before  they  consigned  his  body  to  the 
deep. 

As  no  city  of  any  size  had  ever  before  been 
seen  by  the  young  Negroes,  I  watched  their 
conduct  with  keen  interest  as  we  drew  near 
Antwerp.  As  we  came  in  sight  of  the  towers, 
the  spires,  the  great  buildings,  the  cathedral, 
ship  after  ship  lining  the  quay,  bells  ringing, 
whistles  sounding,  all  the  roar  and  rattle  of 
the  complex  noises  of  metropolitan  life  greet- 
ing the  ear,  the  boys,  late  from  the  dark  re- 
cesses of  inner  Ethiopia,  stood  entranced. 
The  passengers  crowded  about  them  to  see 
the  effect.  Their  eyes  grew  bigger;  and  Kon- 
dola exclaimed,  "  Oh.  we  must  be  at  Heaven 
now!'*  Kassongo  asked,  "Master,  why  do 
the  white  men  leave  all  this  to  come  to  our 
land?" 

In  Antwerp  the  Irish  landlady  of  the 
Queen's  Hotel  found  lodgings  for  the  strangers 
and  her  genial  Celtic  soul  warmed  to  the  naif 
little  fellows,  and  she  took  good  care  of  them. 
The  King*s  Government  duly  confirmed  the 
Governor's  permission,  and  constituted  me 
their  legal  guardian »     In  Belgium  the  boys 


received  many  visitors,  among  them  a  famous 
artist,  who  exclaimed  on  seeing  Kondola*s  ex-| 
traordinary  physiognomy:     "Why.  he  is  so] 
black  that  he  is  blue,  and  so  ugly  that  he  is] 
beautiful !" 

Our  journey  across  the  Atlantic  was  tin- 
even  tfuh     The  most  exciting  incident  in  their  i 
career   occurred   in   New  York.     It  Mcas   m 
February  and  bitterly  cold,  with  a  deep  snow 
and  a  blizzard  raging.     The  boys  were  taken 
to  the  home  of  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  cit\% 
while  I  tried  to  find  them  lodgings  for  the 
night.     A    gentleman    of    my    acquaintance 
recommended  to  me  a  lodgings-keeper  near 
Madison  Square.     I  took  the  boys  there  after  J 
dark,    but    found   the    proprietor   out.     The  ] 
janitress  promised  to  keep  them  in  the  hall] 
until  he  came. 

Imagine  my  dismay  on  returning  after 
half-hour  to  find  the  door  shut  and  the  house  J 
darkened.     After  several   pulls  at  the   bell, 
the  door  opened  slightly,  and  a  gruff  voice] 
demanded,  *'Whos  there?"     I  replied  that] 
it  was  the  gentleman  who  had  brought  the 
little  Africans   there   a  short   while    before. 
The  reply  came  back:     *'I  put  *em  out — I 
don't  want  any  niggers  here ! "     It  was  nearly 
nine  o  clock,  and  I  sought  the  nearest  police- 1 
man.     Then  I  went  to  my  friend  and  asked j 
him  to  go  to  the  chief  of  police  and  to  sendj 
the    alarm    over    the    city.     I    immediately] 
began  the  search  myself.     Street  after  street 
was  explored  with  more  minute  care  than  any  i 
of  the  paths  in  Africa.       Lost  in  New  York  I  ] 
Fresh  from  the  tropics,  not  speaking  a  dozen  i 
words   of    English,    what   would   become  of 
them  ?     What  a  contrast  to  the  effusive  hos- 
pitality   of    many    an    African    chieftain  or  [ 
humble  native  to  me  when  a  stranger  alone 
in  the  wilds  of  the  Kasai  f     For  three  hours  I 
tramped  the  streets  until,  under  the  facings  of 
a  fruit*dealer's  stand,  before  a  window  where 
they  saw  familiar  bananas,   I   found   them. 
We  caught  sight  of  each  other  about  the  same 
time,  and  the  boys  darted  out.  exclaiming. 
*"Fwela,  is  that  you?"     Kassongo  said»  *' Is 
it  not  a  great  city,  Master?     We  would  not, 
go  far  away,  because  we  feared  we  should  be  i 
lost;  in  tlve  morning  we  thought  you  would 
find  us.  " 

While  I  went  to  deliver  a  lecture  elsewhere, 
1  left  the  Africans  in  charge  of  the  Thomwell 
Orphanage  in  South  Carolina.  When  I  re- 
turned. I  found  that  a  general  pilgrimage  to 
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see  Kassongo  and  Kondola  from  all  over  the 
county  had  been  taking  i>lacep  and  they  had 
caused  a  great  sensation.  At  last  in  Colum- 
bia, the  little  fellows  were  the  recipients  of 
many  attentions,  and  they  were  sent  to  live 
with  our  butler,  whose  house  was  a  sort  of 
Mecca  for  the  colored  peoj^Ie  of  the  whole  city 
~^T  a  month.  I  decided  to  carry  them  to 
c-hool  to  Alabama,  and  they  are  now  at  the 
Stillman  Institute  at  Tuskaloosa. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  type  of  these 
boys  were  brought  to  this  country  in  the 
course  of  the  slave  trade.  In  order  to  make 
the  test  of  their  capacity  for  training  as 
thorough  as  possible,  I  intend  to  let  the 
education    of    these    boys  proceed,  even  to 


the  ujiiversity  and  to  some  special  educa- 
tion, if  their  progress  and  promise  warrant  it. 

The  progress  of  the  lads  has  been  extra- 
ordinary. They  can  now  read  and  write; 
they  know  elementary  geography  and  arith- 
metic quite  well;  they  can  write  letters;  they 
have  professed  Christianity:  and  they  are  of 
sound  moral  character  They  are  faithful 
workmen  on  the  farm,  and  can  use  the  ordi- 
nary mechanical  tools  fairly  well.  One  is 
leading  his  class  with  an  average  of  93  in 
scholarship,  and  the  other  is  not  far  behind. 

I  hope  ultimately  to  secure  a  concession  of 
land  for  them  from  King  Leopold  of  Bel- 
gium, that  they  may  return  to  elevate  their 
people. 
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"^  T  THAT  is  needed  is  a  substitute  for 
%/%/  the  saloon;  for  it  cannot  be  ab- 
T  T  olished.  Its  evils  must  be  mini- 
mized and  as  far  as  possible  negatived.  It 
must  be  made  possible  for  the  community  to 
satisfy  its  cravings  for  companionship  and  re- 
creation under  less  harmful  conditions.  There 
already  are  some  such  saloons  in  the  Unitctl 
States,  but  it  has  remained  for  England  to 
point  out  in  a  common-sense*  concerted  and 
practical  effort  how  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  the  saloon  may  be  removed. 

In  1896.  supported  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester 
and  under  the  management  of  Major  Crau- 
furd.  the  People  *s  Refreshment  House  Asso- 
ciation was  incorporated  for  the  object  of 
promoting  temperance  by  the  trial  of  various 
methods.  Viest  calculated  to  reduce  excess  in 
the  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors.  The 
promoters  recognized  the  dangers  incident  to 
Ihe  disagreeable  but  lucrative  trade  of  liquor 
piling.  The  underlying  principle  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  the  elimination  of  private  profit. 

iThey  knew  that  it  was  to  the  interest  of  tiie 
iloon  keeper  to  extend  his  custom,  to  sell  as 

'much  liquor  as  he  can  and  to  resist  any  change 
in  the  law  that  interferes  with  his  privileges 


and  his  profit.  His  livelihood  depends  upon 
pushing  his  business. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester  is  the  president 
of  the  Association,  with  five  vice-presidents: 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  General  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Chelmsford,  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Kinnaird,  his  Eminence  Cardinal 
Vaughan,  and  an  Executive  Council  of  thir- 
teen. The  Association  leases  existing  public 
houses,  acquires  new  licenses  where  a  growing 
population  obliges  the  magistrates  to  create 
new  ones,  and  establishes  canteens  and  re- 
freshment bars  at  large  public  works,  collieries 
and  elsewhere. 

The  hrst  license  was  granted  on  October  i, 
I S97,  to  the  Sparkfnrd  Inn,  Somerset.  It  is  lo- 
cated in  a  small  village,  and  its  receipts  were 
mainly  from  roadside  customers.  A  fort- 
nightly stock-market,  held  on  the  grounds, 
increased  its  revenue  considerably.  Very  few 
changes  were  made  in  the  house  and  its  iden- 
tity as  a  village  inn  has  been  maintained.  The 
price  of  drinks  is  hung  conspicuously  in  the 
bar  and  in  the  parlor.  The  liquors  are  not  ex- 
posed with  a  view  to  attracting  customers,  but 
the  food  stuffs  and  non-alcoholic  drinks  are 
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prominently  displayed.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  making  tea.  coffee,  and  cocoa 
most  attractive  and  palatable.  As  far  as 
possil>le,  tea  is  freshly  made  for  every  cus- 
tomer. Fresh  filtered  drinking  water  in 
glasses  is  always  at  hand  in  the  tap  room  and 
in  the  parlor,  IlerCt  as  at  other  times,  every 
effort  is  made  to  push  the  sale  of  food  rather 
than  of  liquors.  The  strategic  point  is  the 
manager.  He  receives  a  fixed  salary  paid  by 
the  Association,  and  he  is  allowed  no  profit 
whatever  on  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks. 
Thus  all  temptation  to  increase  the  sale  of 
them  is  removed.  But  he  is  allowed  a  profit 
on  all  food  and  non-alcoholic  drinks.  He  must 
manage  his  inn  as  a  house  of  refreshment,  and 


OV7^1X>K  THK  HJX  A.ND  PELICAN 


not  as  a  mere  drinking  bar.  He  must  make 
his  fooii  and  n  on -intoxicants  just  as  accessible 
as  beer  and  spirits.  He  must  be  most  strict 
in  the  observance  of  every  clause  of  the  license 
law  as  enacted  by  Parliament.  He  must  never 
forget  that  he  is  a  servant  of  the  public,  and  as 
such  he  must  study  the  comfort,  the  well- 
being  and  the  health  of  his  customers.  His 
house  must  be  scrupulously  clean,  the  rooms 
comfortably  arranged,  well- wanned  in  winter 
and  well  ventilated.  The  Association's  capi- 
tal is  offered  to  the  public  in  five-dollar  shares* 
Dividends  are  limited  to  five  per  cent,  a  year 
out  of  the  profits.  Any  surplus,  after  provision 
is  made  for  a  reserve  fund,  is  devoted  to  local 
or  general  ol>jects  of  public  utility.  In  rgoo 
the  surplus  profit  of  S500  was  devoted  to  a 
fund  for  a  fountain,  for  a  district  nurse,  a 
light  on  the  village  green,  a  horticultural  so- 
ciety, a  parish  room,  a  debt  for  a  bathing  place 
and  a  school. 

On  January  1,  1902,  there  were  twenty-two 
inns  managed  by  the  Association.  Among 
them  were  the  Rose  and  Crown  in  Peterlx)r- 
ough.  the  Red  Lion,  Exeter,  the  Dog  and 
Doublet,  in  Stafford,  the  Norfolk  Heni  in 
Stan  hoe.  the  Plume  of  Feathers  in  Dorset,  and 
the  Rose  and  Portcullis  in  Somerset. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  People's  Refresh- 
ment House  Association,  the  Public  House 
Trust  was  organized.     In  1900  it  was  decided 
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by  the  authorities  that  a  new  saloon  was 
needed  in  the  mining  village  of  Broom  Hill, 
and  the  license  was  granted  to  Lord  Grey. 
He  oflfered  it  to  the  Refreshment  House  Asso- 
ciation, who  accepted  it,  at  the  same  time  in- 
forming the  local  authorities  that  if  they 
shotdd  grant  any  new  licenses  the  Refreshment 
House  Association  would  accept  and  manage 
them  as  a  trust  in  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. This  plan  received  such  favorable 
notice  through  the  press  that  it  was  de- 
cided to  form  a  Central  Public  House  Trust 
Association,  with  the  object  of  establishing  a 
Public  House  Trust  Company  in  every  county. 
The  administrative  details  and  the  general 
policy  are  almost  identical  with  those  of 
the  People's  Refreshment  House  Association. 
Earl  Grey  is  the  president,  with  the  Bishop  of 
Chester  and  Joseph  Chamberlain  as  vice-presi- 
dents, and  an  Executive  Committee  of  seven. 
So  successful  was  the  Trust  that  in  February 
of  this  year  ten  companies  had  been  organized 
in  England,  nine  in  Scotland  and  one  in  Ire- 
land. Seventeen  organizing  committees  were 
ready  to  proceed  with  the  formation  of  new 
companies,  and  preliminary  meetings  were 
being  arranged  in  nine  districts. 

The  first  house  built  expressly  for  this 
Trust  was  the  Grey  Arms  in  Northumberland. 
It  is  set  back  so  as  to  be  free  from  the  road 
traffic ;  it  is  entered  by  two  separate  doorways. 
one  opening  into  the  inn  proper  and  the  other 
in  to  the  bar.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance  hall 
are  the  bar,  the  parlor  and  the  billiard-room 
and  on  the  left  is  the  dining-room.  All  the 
rooms  are  cosily  and  attractively  furnished. 
Numerous  bay  windows  lend  picturesqueness 
to  it.  The  color  scheme  of  the  interior  is 
lighted  up  with  mosaics  and  enameled  tiles, 
thus  forming  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  oak 
wood-work.  Upstairs  there  is  a  large  tea 
room  daintily  set  with  tables  and  furnishings. 
The  two  rooms  adjoining  this  can  be  thrown 
into  one,  should  the  occasion  require  accom- 
modations for  a  private  banquet.  The 
grounds  have  been  made  into  a  pleasure  gar- 
den for  the  public,  and  coaching  parties  and 
cyclists  find  ample  provision  in  the  stables  and 
the  storage  sheds. 

This  new  movement  has  been  in  operation 
long  enough  to  estabUsh  its  success.  The 
secretary  writes  that  one  public  house,  the 
Plume  of  Feathers,  was  at  first  avoided  after 
the  Trust  took  it  in  hand ;  but  it  is  now  doing  a 


better  trade  than  it  did  under  the  old  system. 
It  is  clean  and  well  conducted,  whereas  it  was 
formerly  dirty  and  disreputable.  The  man- 
ager supplies  about  twenty  workmen  with  tea 
on  their  way  to  work  in  the  morning. 

In  Scotland,  one  of  the  oldest  houses  is 
managed  by  the  Trust,  after  repeated  refusals 
by  the  Justices  to  grant  a  license  for  the  old 
type  of  public  house.  Persistent  efforts  are 
made  to  minimize  drinking.  The  house  is 
closed  at  nine,  an  hour  before  the  usual  time. 
The  liijuors  are  of  the  best  quality,  and  there 
are  no  temptations  to  linger  about  the  house, 
but  there  are  ample  inducements  for  rational 
recreation  outside,  all  of  which  were  provided 
from  the  i)rofits  of  the  saloon.  These  profits 
amounted  to  $1,872  and  were  expended  on 
the  public  utilities  of  a  bowling  green,  a  build- 
ing including  a  reading  room,  a  library  and  a 
billiard  room,  and  gifts  toward  electric  light- 
ing of  the  village,  a  singing  class  and  a  football 
club.  The  secretary  writes,  "There  is  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  repressive  influ- 
ence regarding  the  consumption  of  liquor  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  provision  of  counter  at- 
tractions on  the  other  are  exercising  a  most 
wholesome  effect  on  the  village.'* 

December  31,  1901,  fourteen  Trust  Com- 
panies of  the  Central  Trust  had  authorized 
635,000  shares  at  >£i  each,  of  which  392,000 
shares  were  offered  for  subscription.  Of  this 
latter  number  138,198  shares  had  been 
taken  up. 

The  Northumberland  Public  House  Trust 
Company,  Ltd.,  issued  its  prospectus  May  16, 
1 90 1.  The  high  character  of  its  organization 
is  indicated  by  its  officials,  am9ng  whom  are 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  County,  Chairman 
of  the  County  Council,  the  Mayor  of  New- 
castle, the  Principal  of  the  College  of  Science, 
President  of  the  Northumberland  Miners*  As- 
sociation, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Newcastle 
Branch  of  the  Wholesale  Cooperative  Society. 

From  this  summary  of  the  English  move- 
ment, it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  well  under  way 
and  is  commending  itself  to  all  classes.  If 
now  the  temperance  people  in  America  would 
get  together  and  act  in  unison,  taking  condi- 
tions exactly  as  they  exist  here  and  follow 
out  a  constructive  programme,  using  the  Eng- 
lish movement  as  an  object  lesson,  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  divorce  between  the  saloon  and- 
politics  could  be  brought  about,  and  the  evils 
of  the  saloon  greatly  lessened. 
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MORE  than  $15,000,000  were  spent 
lately  by  the  Eastern  Telegraph 
Company  (English)  in  laying  a  cable 
of  15,000  miles  from  England  to  Australia  by 
way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — more  than 
half  way  round  the  globe  and  nine  times 
longer  than  the  first  Atlantic  cable;  but  the 
fact  went  almost  unnoticed.  Two  cables, 
each  about  8,000  miles,  and  costing  more  than 
$10,000,000  each,  are  about  to  be  laid  across 
the  Pacific.  Compared  with  these,  the  At- 
lantic cables  of  only  a, 000  miles  and  costing 
about  $2,000,000,  now  seem  short;  and  it  is 
with  astonishment  that  we  read  now  of  the 
doubt  and  difficulty  of  the  laying  in  1851  of 
the  first  successful  cable,  about  25  miles  long, 
across  the  English  Channel.  Since  then  more 
than  $200,000,000  have  been  spent  on  ocean 
cables,  and  as  Marconi's  bold  experiments 
in  wireless  telegraphy  have  caused  some 
remote  fear  among  those  who  have  "all  their 
money  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,"  it  is  oppor- 
tune to  summarize  the  astonishing  changes 
that  have  taken  place  since  the  days  of  Mr 
Cyrus  Field's  activity  in  successfully  laying 
the  first  Atlantic  cable. 

Cable  communication  was  first  made  pos- 
sible by  the  discovery  of  gutta-percha,  which 
led  to  the  construction  of  a  few  short  cables 
across  rivers;  and  these  in  turn  led  to  the 
cable  across  the  English  Channel,  after  six 
years  of  discussion,  experiment  and  failure. 
Other  short  cables  followed,  and  then  the 
first  Atlantic  cable  was  laid  in  1858,  about 
2,000  miles  long  and  from  two  to  three 
miles  deep.  Unfortunately  it  soon  broke 
down.  Not  till  1865,  after  most  dishearten- 
ing failures  and  losses,  was  the  art  of  mak- 
ing and  laying  cables  mastered.  Thanks 
chiefly  to  the  indomitable  energy  of  Cyrus 
Field  and  the  scientific  genius  of  Professor 
William  Thomson  (now  Lord  Kelvin),  ob- 
stacles were  overcome  and  the  second  and 


third  Atlantic  cables  were  laid  in  1865  and 
1866  by  the  Great  Eastern.  At  once  a  j>eriod 
of  great  activity  in  the  laying  of  cables  set  in. 
especially  about  1870,  when  the  British  Gov- 
ernment purchased  the  British  land  telegraph 
lines.  The  capital  thus  liberated,  amounting 
to  about  $50,000,000,  was  largely  reinvested  in 
submarine  cables.  It  is  said  that  to  this 
fact,  as  much  as  to  the  scattered  nature 
of  the  British  Dominions,  it  is  due  that  the 
cables  of  the  world  are  so  largely  owned 
by  British  capital. 

In  1872  a  number  of  small  competing  com- 
panies with  lines  through  the  Mediterranean 
were  consolidated  into  the  Eastern  Telegraph 
Company,  and  In  the  following  year  the 
Eastern  Extension.  Australasian,  and  China 
Telegraph  Company  was  formed  by  the  amal- 
gamation of  companies  owning  cables  further 
East.  Since  then  the  Eastern.  Eastern  Ex- 
tension, and  Associated  Cable  Companies  have 
become  practically  one  immense  organization » 
the  '* Eastern  Company"  controlling  about 
100,000  miles  of  cables,  or  about  half  the 
total  length  of  cables  in  the  world.  Mean- 
while the  Atlantic  cables,  steadily  increasing, 
also  consolidated  until  at  present,  excluding 
the  French  cables,  there  are  virtually  two  great 
competing  companies,  the  Anglo-American 
and  the  Commercial  Cable  Company  (started 
in  1884).  There  are  now^  fifteen  cables  across 
the  Atlantic,  laid  at  a  cost  of  about  $30,000.- 
000.  The  first  three,  laid  in  1858,  1865  and 
1866.  are  *' dead*';  three  others  are  in  delicate 
health ;  the  remaining  nine  are  in  perfect  con- 
dition, and  likely  to  remain  so  for  at  least 
twenty  or  thirty  years. 

THE    AGE    OF   dlANT    CAHLES  ' 

Recently  another  great  cable-laying  boom 
has  set  in.  France  proposes  to  connect  its 
colonies  by  a  system  under  its  own  control. 
A  German  cable  has  recently  been  laid  from 
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Emden  in  Germany  to  New  York  via  the 
Azores,  which  works  in  conjunction  with  the 
Commercial  Cable  Company.  The  Commer- 
cial Cable  Company  has  recently  laid  its  fourth 
cable  connecting  New  York  and  London, 
via  Canso,  the  Azores,  and  Waterville  in 
Ireland. 

The  Eastern  and  its  associated  companies 
own  a  marvelous  network.  Practically  all  the 
cables  from  Land's  End  in  England  through 
the  Mediterranean  to  Suez,  on  through  the 
Red  Sea  to  Aden,  across  the  Indian  Ocean 
to  Bombay,  thence  linking  into  the  system 
Madras,  Singapore,  Hong-Kong,  Manila,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  belong  to  them. 
So  also  do  practically  all  the  cables  which  now 
surrotmd  Africa,  and  many  of  those  which 
cross  the  ocean  and  follow  the  coastline  of 
South  America.  To  such  an  organization  the 
lajring  of  15,000  miles  of  cable  from  England 
to  Australia  at  a  cost  of  over  $15,000,000  was 
comparatively  easy.  Yet  this  great  line, 
the  last  section  of  which  was  completed  in 
February,  may  be  traced  from  Land's  End 
in  England  to  Adelaide  in  South  Australia, 
a  distance  which  a  modem  Atlantic  liner 
wotild  take  six  weeks  to  steam  over. 

In  the  Pacific,  the  Commercial  Cable  Com- 
pany is  arranging  to  lay  a  $10,000,000  cable 
about  8,000  miles  long,  from  San  Francisco  to 
Honolulu,  Guam,  and  Manila  in  the  Philip- 
pines. A  still  more  extraordinary  cable  is  be- 
ing constructed  jointly  by  the  Governments  of 
Great  Britain,  Canada  and  Australia,  across 
the  Pacific  from  Vancouver  to  Fanning  Island, 
Fiji  Islands,  Norfolk  Island,  and  then  branch- 
ing to  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  It  will 
be  about  8,000  miles  long,  and  the  3,600  mile 
stretch  from  Vancouver  to  Fanning  Island 
win  be  the  longest  single  section  in  the  world. 
And  in  connection  with  Pacific  cables,  it  is 
surprising  to  note  that  practically  all  the 
deep-sea  cables  of  the  world  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  English-speaking  nations. 

THE    FINANCIAL    POINT    OF    VIEW 

In  all  there  are  now  about  200,000  miles  of 
submarine  cables,  enough  to  go  about  eight 
times  around  the  Earth.  They  have  cost 
about  $200,000,000,  but  their  market  value 
is  considerably  higher,  as  deep-sea  cables  are 
solid  and  profitable  investments.  Of  the 
total  mileage,  the  Eastern  and  its  associated 
companies  control  practically  half,  or,  to  be 


precise,  99,262  nautical  miles  of  cables,  with 
161  stations,  and  11  cable  steamers.  All  told 
there  are  42  cable  steamers  in  the  world,  in- 
cluding those  owned  by  the  cable  construction 
companies  and  Governments,  with  gross  ton- 
nage of  about  65,000  tons.  There  are  about 
1 ,700  submarine  cables  ranging  from  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  1 5 ,000  miles.  Nearly  all  the  short 
lines  belong  to  Governments,  but  although 
only  about  420  cables  belong  to  private  com- 
panies, these  include  at  present  all  the  deep- 
sea  cables  and  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
total  length  of  cables  in  the  world. 

The  life  of  a  deep-sea  cable,  aside  from  in- 
juries by  ships'  anchors,  rocks,  sharks,  saw 
and  sword-fish,  has  been  variously  estimated 
at  from  thirty  to  forty  years.  Sharks  occa- 
sionally bite  cables  and  leave  some  of  their 
teeth  embedded,  and  saw-fish  and  sword-fish 
attack  them,  especially  in  tropical  waters,  but 
on  '*the  great  gray  level  plains  of  ooze"  two 
miles  or  more  below  the  surface,  cables  seem 
to  be  almost  imperishable.  In  shallow  water 
they  are  more  exposed  to  damage.  Deep 
sea  cables  weigh  from  one  to  one  and  a  half 
tons  per  mile,  but  the  portions  lying  in  shal- 
low water  are  so  heavily  armored  as  to  weigh 
from  ten  to  thirty  tons  per  mile.  Yet  last 
year  the  ocean  cables  of  the  Commercial  Com- 
pany were  severed  by  ships'  anchors  five 
times.  In  the  Firth  of  Forth  in  Scotland  no 
less  than  thirteen  ship's  anchors  were  once 
found  entangled  in  a  length  of  four  miles  of 
cable. 

RATES,    CODES,    AND    CIPHERS 

In  the  early  days  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
Company  started  with  a  minimum  tariff  of 
$100  for  20  words  and  $5  for  each  additional 
word.  Later  this  was  reduced  to  $25  for  ten 
words.  It  was  not  till  1872  that  a  rate  of 
$1  a  word  was  introduced.  This  word-rate 
system  proved  so  popular  that  it  was  soon 
adopted  universally  and  since  1888  the  cable 
rate  across  the  Atlantic  has  been  continuously 
down  to  25  cents  a  word.  Rates  now  range 
from  the  25-cent  tariff  across  the  Atlantic  to 
about  $5  a  word  between  England  and  Peru. 
The  average  for  the  whole  world  is  roughly 
$1  a  word.  This  the  Commercial  Company 
proposes  to  charge  from  America  to  the 
Philippines,  as  compared  with  the  present  rate 
of  $2.35  by  the  circuitous  route  across  the 
Atlantic,  through  the  Mediterranean,  the  Red 
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Sea,  across  the  Indian  Ocean  and  on  to  Manila 
via  Hong-Kong.  Even  from  New  York  to  far- 
away  New  Zealand  the  rate  is  now  only  about 
$1 .50  per  word.  The  cost  of  cabling,  however, 
is  greatly  influenced  by  *' coding,"  a  system 
by  which  business  men  use  secret  words  for 
commercial  messages.  A  cipher,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  system  of  secret  letters  or  figures 
used  for  secrecy  by  Governments.  Practi- 
cally Governments  are  the  only  users  of 
ciphers.  ** Coding''  has  developed  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  perfection.  One  code 
word  will  frequently  stand  for  ten  or  fifteen 
words,  and  there  are  instances  where  one  word 
has  been  used  to  represent  over  100  words. 
Practically  all  commercial  cablegrams  are 
coded,  and  nearly  all  departments  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  life  nowadays  have 
their  special  codes. 

THE    MEN    WItO    OPERATE 

Cable  Operators  have  been  called  ''the 
aristocrats  of  the  telegraph  profession/* 
Owing  to  the  importance  of  cablegrams,  the 
seriousness  of  errors,  the  difficulty  of  avoiding 
errors  when  transmitting  the  jargon  of  coded 
messages,  and  the  fact  that  cable  messages, 
unlike  telegrams  on  land,  have  to  be  re- 
transmitted through  four,  eight  and  even  a 
dozen  successive  stations,  each  retransmis- 
sion adding  to  the  danger  of  error,  cable 
operators  have  to  be  picked  men  of  intelligence 
and  training.  Their  wages  are  consequently 
high  and  their  life  desirable.  The  drawbacks 
are  loneliness  in  many  places  and  bad  climate 
in  such  places  as  the  West  Coast  of  tropical 
Africa.  Yet  the  station  bxiildings  are  large 
and  there  is  plenty  of  room.  Cable  com- 
panies also  find  it  pays  to  consult  the  comfort 
of  their  employees.  At  Port  Darwin  in 
Northern  Australia,  for  example,  there  is  an 
extensive  establisliment  including  quarters  for 
the  staff,  bathroom,  g\^mnasium,  and  other 
conveniences. 

St.  Vincent,  however,  one  of  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands^  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  is  a  treeless 
wind-swept  island  less  than  ten  miles  square 
with  a  climate  both  tropical  and  bad.  St- 
Helena  is  more  healthy,  but  it  is  a  little  dot 
of  land  ten  miles  by  eight,  and  a  thousand 
miles  from  anywhere,  Aden,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Red  Sea,  is  a  barren  cinder  heap  where 
the  temperature  in  summer  runs  up  to  104 
degrees.     Wintry  Wei-hai-w^ei  is  a  significant 


contrast.  But  probably  the  most  unique 
cable  station  in  the  world  is  that  at  Cocos 
or  Keeling  Island,  one  of  the  stations  on  the 
Eastern  Company's  new  cable  to  Australia. 
This  group  of  islets  was  selected  by  Darwin  as 
the  typical  coral  atoll.  It  is  said  to  be  ex- 
tremely healthy.  The  temperature  never 
falls  below  seventy-six  degrees  and  never 
rises  above  eighty-four.  The  population 
consists  of  a  few  hundred  Malays  and  a  hand- 
ful of  Europeans,  According  to  all  descrip- 
tions it  is  one  of  the  ''  Summer  isles  of  Eden.'* 
But  it  is  significant  that  the  operating  staff 
recently  sent  out  there  took  a  year's  store  of 
provisions  and  a  supply  of  fire-arms.  Be- 
tween this  lonely  station  and  the  Broad  Street 
office  of  the  Commercial  Cable  Company  in 
the  heart  of  the  financial  district  of  New  York 
there  is  a  greater  contrast  than  usually  falls 
within  the  scope  of  a  single  profession, 

RUSHING    THE    CABLES 

The  cost  of  deep-sea  cables,  about  $2,500,- 
000  for  a  modem  Atlantic  cable,  makes  it  vi- 
tally important  to  get  as  much  work  out  of 
them  as  possible.  In  the  first  place  the  trans- 
mission time  of  messages  has  been  greatly 
reduced,  Formerly  from  many  parts  of  the 
world  it  took  five  or  ten  hours  to  deliver  a 
cablegram  where  it  now  takes  from  thirty  to 
sixty  minutes,  and  across  the  Atlantic  the 
companies,  for  stock  exchange  purposes  at  any 
rate,  send  a  cablegram  and  get  a  reply  in  two 
or  three  minutes.  In  the  second  place,  where 
traffic  is  heavy,  speed  of  transmission  of  the 
signals  has  been  greatly  increased.  Across 
the  Atlantic  and  on  three  or  four  of  the  busy 
lines  of  the  Eastern  Company  the  art  of  cable 
telegraphy  has  been  highly  developed. 

On  the  first  Atlantic  cables  the  speed  was 
about  seven  words  a  minute  in  one  direction 
only.  The  speed  of  recent  Atlantic  cables  is 
as  high  as  from  forty  to  forty-five  words  a 
minute  in  both  directions — that  is,  from  eighty 
to  ninety  w^ords  a  minute.  In  other  words, 
compared  with  the  early  days,  the  speed  and 
therefore  the  value  of  the  best  cables  has  been 
multiplied  more  than  ten  times  over  by 
means  of  some  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
delicate  machinery  in  modem  industry.  On 
the  first  Atlantic  cable  it  was  found  that, 
using  land  telegraph  methods  of  signaling,  the 
speed  was  only  one  or  two  words  a  minute. 
The  first  great  forward  step  was  to  send  ex* 
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ceedingly  feeble  currents  and  to  use  extremely 
sensitive  receiving  instruments.  Lord  Kel- 
vin's mirror  galvanometer  supplied  the  in- 
strument needed.  By  this  means  the  speed 
of  the  early  Atlantic  cables  was  raised  to 
seven  or  eight  words  a  minute.  Subsequently, 
when  heavier  cables  were  laid,  the  speed  was 
increased  to  as  much  as  twenty  words  a 
minute. 

GREAT    IMPROVEMENTS 

In  1870  Lord  Kelvin  perfected  his  siphon 
recorder  for  working  long  cables,  and  it  at  once 
supplanted  the  mirror  instrument,  as  it  worked 
just  as  well  with  feeble  currents,  gave  a  writ- 
ten record  of  signals  received,  and  enabled  one 
man  to  do  the  work  of  two.  An  exceedingly 
light  coil  of  fine  wire  (in  shape  and  size  like 
the  long,  narrow  O  which  would  be  obtained 
by  winding  several  hundred  turns  of  fine  silk 
thread  rotmd  the  palm  of  the  open  hand)  is 
delicately  suspended  between  the  two  poles  of 
a  powerful  magnet.  As  the  electric  signals 
from  the  cable  flow  through  the  coil  of  wire, 
it  swings  roimd  under  the  influence  of  the 
magnet,  back  or  forward  according  as  the  cur- 
rent is  positive  or  negative.  The  motions  of 
the  coil  are  transmitted  by  silken  fibres  to  a 
little  glass  siphon  about  as  thick  as  a  needle 
and  three  or  four  inches  long  suspended  so  as 
to  swing  with  perfect  freedom.  One  end  of 
the  siphon  dips  into  a  pot  of  ink  and  the  other 
end  hangs  close  above  a  moving  strip  of  paper. 
The  signals  are  so  feeble  that  if  the  end  of  the 
glass  siphon  rested  on  the  paper  it  would  not 
move  at  all,  but  by  causing  the  siphon  to 
vibrate  continuously  against  the  paper  the 
free  motion  of  the  siphon  is  not  interfered 
with  and  the  ink  is  spluttered  upon  the  paper 
so  that  the  siphon  traces  a  line  of  very  fine 
dots  and  thus  records  the  signals  transmitted 
through  the  cable.  This  instrument,  though 
crude  at  first,  has  gradually  been  perfected. 
It  is  now  the  most  important  part  of  modem 
cable  apparatus. 

The  next  improvement,  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  ever  made  for  increasing  speed,  was 
the  invention  of  a  successful  system  of  *' du- 
plexing" cables  by  Dr.  Alexander  Muirhead 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Taylor  in  1875.  This  inven- 
tion rendered  it  possible  to  send  messages 
through  a  long  ocean  cable  both  ways  simtil- 
taneously.  In  1878  the  Direct  United  States 
cable   across  the  Atlantic  was  successfullv 


duplexed  and  a  speed  of  sixteen  words  a 
minute  obtained  each  way  at  the  same  time. 
Duplexing  cables  has  now  become  such  a  fine 
art,  chiefly  through  the  labors  of  Dr.  Muir- 
head, that  the  capacity  of  cables,  and  there- 
fore their  commercial  value,  has  been  practi- 
cally doubled.  Since  1875  about  80,000  miles 
of  ocean  cables  have  been  duplexed,  almost 
entirely  on  the  Muirhead  system.  The  inven- 
tion is  too  technical  to  describe. 

The  increasing  traffic  across  the  Atlantic 
and  the  pressure  of  competition  led  next  to 
an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  copper  *'core" 
which  conducts  the  electric  signals.  The 
resistance  of  a  wire  delays  the  electric  current 
and  therefore  the  speed.  By  doubling  the 
size  of  the  copper  core  the  resistance  is  halved 
and  the  speed  greatly  increased.  The  copper 
wires  used  for  telegraphy  on  land  weigh  about 
200  pounds  per  mile.  In  1894  two  cables 
were  laid  across  the  Atlantic,  one  for  the  Com- 
mercial Cable  Company  and  the  other  for  the 
Anglo-American  Company.  The  copper  core 
of  the  former  weighed  500  pounds  per  mile, 
while  the  latter  weighed  no  less  than  650 
pounds  per  mile  or  as  much  as  three  ordinary 
land  wires.  The  result  was  that  the  speed 
obtained  with  these  two  cables  was  as  high 
as  forty  to  fifty  words  a  minute,  or  working 
duplex  from  eighty  to  ninety  words  a  minute. 
On  previous  Atlantic  cables  twenty-five  to 
twenty-eight  words  a  minute  was  the  maxi- 
mum, each  way.  Owing  to  the  reduction  of 
rates  the  benefit  of  this  tenfold  increase  of 
speed  since  the  early  days  has  gone  almost 
entirely  to  the  general  public. 

THE    INEVITABLE    AUTOMATIC 

The  increase  in  speed  brought  up  another 
difficulty.  No  human  operator  can  send  so 
fast.  The  key  used  for  signaling  through 
cables  by  hand  is  practically  the  same  as  the 
ordinary  Morse  key  used  for  land  telegraphy 
except  that  two  keys  are  used  side  by  side,  one 
to  send  positive  signals  and  the  other  negative 
signals,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  being  indi- 
cated by  various  arrangements  of  the  two  kinds 
of  signals.  First-class  cable  operators  can 
send  as  many  as  thirty  words  a  minute  for  a 
few  minutes,  but  a  sustained  speed  of  twenty 
words  a  minute  when  working  by  the  hour  is 
regarded  as  very  good.  To  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  speed  of  a  modem  Atlantic  cable, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  auto- 
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matic  method  of  trarisniitting.  The  advan- 
tages of  automatic  transmission  are  higher 
speed,  greater  uniformity  of  signals,  more 
legibility,    and    fewer   mistakes. 

The  method  adopted  is  simple  and  beautiful, 
a  modification  of  the  Wheatstone  system. 
The  message  is  first  punched  as  a  series  of  holes 
in  a  paper  tape.  This  perforated  tape  is 
then  run  through  an  automatic  transmitter 
and  by  means  of  a  system  of  small  levers  the 
required  signals  are  transmitted  at  any  desired 
speed.  The  operator  has  a  wooden  stick  in  each 
hand  with  which  he  strikes  one  or  other  of  the 
three  keys  of  the  small  perforator  directly  in 
front  of  him.  One  key  punches  a  right-hand 
hole,  another  key  a  left-hand  hole,  and  the 
middle  key  makes  a  space.  In  this  way  the 
cablegram  before  him  is  transmitted  at  the 
rate  of  about  twenty  words  a  minute  into  a 
perforated  tape.  From  the  perforator  the  tape 
runs  into  an  automatic  transmitter,  or  **auto." 
There  is  a  a  row  of  small  central  holes 
in  the  tape,  and  on  each  side  is  a  row  of  larger 
holes.  The  latter  represent  the  message.  A 
small  star  wheel  in  the  '*auto'*  engages  with 
the  central  line  of  holes  and  feeds  the  tape 
along  at  a  uniform  rate.  A  couple  of  small 
steel  rods  about  the  size  of  a  knitting  needle 
one  for  each  of  the  two  rows  of  message  holes 
continually  vibrate  against  the  paper.  When 
either  of  them  enters  a  perforation  in  the  paper 
a  lever  connected  with  it  moves  and  makes 
an  electric  contact  sending  a  short,  sharp 
signal  into  the  cable. 
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SAMPLKS     OF     THE     PKKFORATED    TAPE   USED     FOR 

TRANSMiTTING  .MESSAGES  THROUGH  THE 

AU  TO  MATIC    TRAN  SM I TTER 

No,  I  shows  the  wurd  "  Chicago  *'  punched  In  the  ordinary  cable  alpha 

phabet^  and  No.  i  the  sanw  word  in  the  new  cable  alptiabel 

showing   cqiKil   number   ol    leUcrs   and    grcaler 

brevity  aod  therefort  mcreaBct!  speed 

SOME    NEW    WONDERS     . 

Recently  several  still  more  wonderful  in- 
ventions have  been  perfected.  There  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that   it  is  now  pos- 


sible to  work  a  typewriter  in  New  York  bj 
playing  on  a  typewriter  keyboard  in  Londoo, 
and  vice  versa. 

The  little  tape  perforator  in  the  first  ma^ 
chine  of  the  series  has  three  keys.  These 
have  to  be  struck  on  the  average  four  times 
for  each  letter »  and  much  practice  is  required 
to  become  skilful  in  using  it.  Several  tap« 
perforators  with  ordinary  typei^riter  key-^ 
boards  have  been  in%"ented.  The  success  ol 
a  machine  of  this  kind  will  mean  that  cabU 
messages  will  be  transmitted  by  simply  play- 
ing on  a  typewriter  keyboard,  the  striking  of 
the  keys  perforating  the  transmitting  tape, 
which  then  runs  through  the  **auto/'  which 
sends  signals  through  the  cable  to  the  other 
end,  where  they  are  written  in  ink  by  the 
siphon  recorder.  It  is  at  this  latter  point 
that  has  lain  the  great  difficulty  that  has 
baffled  cable  inventors  for  years.  By  the 
time  that  an  electric  signal  has  passed  through 
a  long  section,  say  i,ooo  miles,  of  ocean  cable» 
it  lias  become  so  feeble  that  it  can  only  be  re- j 
corded  by  the  extremely  delicate  mechanism! 
of  the  siphon  recorder.  It  has  not  been  possi- 
ble, until  recently,  to  retransmit  automatically 
into  another  section.  On  land,  relays  are 
used.  For  instance,  messages  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  are  automatically  repeated  at 
Buffalo  or  Meadville,  and  by  automatic 
peating  every  6oo  or  8oo  miles,  it  is  an  every 
day  occurrence  to  telegraph  direct  bet 
New  York  and  San  Francisco.  A  relay  cap- 
able of  performing  similar  work  for  cables 
has  been  a  dream  of  cable  engineers  and  in* 
ventors  for  years,  and  in  default  of  such  an 
instrument  "human  relays"  have  been  em- 
ployed, that  is,  at  the  end  of  one  section  of  a 
cable  an  operator  takes  the  paper  tape  record 
of  a  cablegram  as  it  comes  from  the  siphoi 
recorder  and  retransmits  it. 

CABLE  RELAYS  HAVE  ARRIVED 

But  the  cable  relay  is  now  an  accomplishc 
fact.     The  only  hope  of  constructing  such 
instrument  was  to  utilize  the  siplion  recorder^ 
One  difficulty  has  been  that  the  movement 
of  the  siplion,  as  shown  by  the  paper  record:^ 
have   been   up  till  recently  most   irregularj 
There  has  been  what  photographers  would 
describe  as  *'  lack  of  definition  *'  about  the  sig 
nals,  rendering  it  hopeless  to  attempt  to  relayl 
them  automatically  by  machinery.     The  firet 
thing  to  do  was,  therefore,  to  straighten  and 
sharpen  up  the  signals  a  bit,  and  a  ver>^  able 
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group  of  cable  engineers,  including  Mr.  H.  A, 
C.  Saunders.  Electrician~in-chief  of  the  East* 
em  and  its  associate  cable  companies  and  his 
assistant  Mr.  Walter  Judd,  also  Dr.  Muirhead, 
inventor  of  the  cable  duplex,  and  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Dearlove  succeeded  in  sharpening 
them.  They  secured  very  regular  signals,  usu- 
ally  described  as  *' square  signals/'  This  re- 
sult was  obtained  by  means  too  technical  to 
be  described  here,  but  the  chief  device  used 
is  known  as  an  "inductiv^e  shunt/*  Having 
squared  the  signals.it  was  now  possible,  though 
by  no  means  easy,  to  construct  a  cable  relay. 
Two  have  recently  been  perfected.  One  is 
known  as  the  Brown  and  Dearlove  relay,  the 


EASTERN   EXTENSION    LUMFANVS  HONG-KONG 
OFFICE.   EXTERIOR 


THE   EXTENSION   COMPANY'S  CABLE  STATION   AT  BACOLOD 
A  limeljr  tpot  on  Ihe  kland  of  Negta«  lo  the  Philippinet.    This  stipftUeit  a  contrut  to  the  HutijE-Kong  oflke 
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THE   EASTERN   TELEGRAPH  COMPANY  S  CABLE  STATION   AT  MALTA 
The  siphon  recorders  tnay  be  distinguished  bj^  the  foils  of  paper  near  theni 


principal  inventor  of  it  being  Mr.  S,  G,  Brown. 
The  other  has  been  invented  by  Dn  Muirhead. 
In  Ijoth  a  fine  wire  terminating  in  a  platinum 
contact  point  takes  the  place  of  the  ink  in  the 
siphon  of  a  recorder.  The  contact  point, 
instead  of  resting  on  the  paper  tape,  rests  on 
a  rapidly  moving  metallic  surface  divided  into 
two  parts.  In  the  Brown  and  Dearlove  relay 
this  contact  surface  consists  of  a  constantly 
revolving  metalhc  drum  or  wheel.  The  siphon 
with  its  wire  and  contact  point  "skates/' as 
the  inventor  describes  it,  with  utmost  free- 
dom on  the  periphery  of  this  wheel  The 
drum,  looks  like  a  phonograph  cylinder.  As 
the  siphon  skates  upon  the  right  or  left  half 
of  this  drum  it  makes  a  positive  or  a  negative 
electric  contact  and  automaticallv  transmits 


a  corresiHinding  signal  with  renewed  energy 
into  the  next  section  of  cable.  In  tlie  Muir- 
head relay  the  moving  metallic  surface  con- 
sists of  a  small  plate  vibrating  rapidly.  The 
result  is  the  same.  Able  in  this  way  to  make 
definite  electrical  contacts  through  a  long 
ocean  cable,  an  operator  can  easily  work,  by 
means  of  these  contacts,  local  apparatus 
moved  by  more  powerful  currents.  In  this 
way  botli  Mr.  Brown  and  Dr.  Muirhead  have 
devised  perforators  which  reproduce  at  the 
receiving  station  perforated  tape  identical 
with  that  used  for  transmitting  the  message 
at  the  sending  station.  This  tape  is  avail- 
able for  retransmission  througli  an  "auto,"  this 
plan  having  the  advantage  that  the  signals  are 
retransmitted  in  as  perfect  form  as  the  original 


DR.  ALEXANDER   MUrRKEAD 
Tnvrntor  of  the  cable  dtipleic,  and  hb  remarkable  cable  relay 
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1  HE    HKt>WN   AND   DEARLUVE  CABLE   RfcLAV 
A  QOtable  mventioin  adopted  by  the  Eastern  rni'd  associated  com- 
panies^ and  now  working  CDiniiitirdally  at  Mediterranean 
ttatioiu,     Tliis  piece  of  apparatus  take»  the 
place  of  a  human  beinji; 

signals;  and,  theoretically  at  any  rate,  the 
process  may  be  repeated  indefinitely  so  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  send  a  cable  message 
automatically  through  a  dozen  stations  from 
England  to  Australia.     This  will  no  doubt  be 
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A  MODERN   LONG  DISTANCE  SIPHON   RKCORDER 

Th«  asphoa  may  be  Men  tike  a  thin,  white  thread  hanging  dciwn 

to  the  point  where  die  paper  makes  a  &harp  bend.    The 

fine  GoU  of  wire   is   on    the    same    leTcl   and 

abotit  half  an  inch  ti>  th«  left 


done  in  time,  but  it  is  a  ver>^  slow  processj 
getting  such  complicated  and  delicate  inven- 
tions into  commercial  use.     It  is  a  question  of 
time  and  growth.     The  Brown  and  Dearlave 
relay  has  been  adopted  by  the  Eastern  Com-1 
pany   and   has  been  in  commercial  use  for ' 


A  CAHl.ii^   blAllUN    AT   ST,   VINCENT 
Cape  Verde  Ulands  off  Weat  Africa.     OpemtiDg  room.     In  froDC 
of  operator  on  left  uf  picturr  \a  a  cable  key  for  hand  aeodins 
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some  months  at  Mediterranean  stations.  Dr. 
Muirhead's  relay  has  also  proved  very  sue-  _ 
cessful  in  several  long-distance  tests.  ■ 

From  this  description  of  cable  relays  it 
will  lie  seen  that  an  operator  by  playing  on  a 
typewriter  keyboard 
in  London  can  now 
produce  a  perforated 
paper  tape  in  New 
York.  A  machine 
invented  by  the 
writer  of  this  article 
and  described  in 
The  World's  Work 
for  September^  190 1 , 
is  so  arranged  that 
by  simply  turning  a 
handle  it  works  a 
typewriter  a  u  t  o  - 
matically  under  the 
control  of  a  perfor- 
ated paper  tape, 
something  after  the 
fashion  of  a  me- 
chanical piano,  at 
a    speed    of    ninety 

words  a  minute.    In  order  that  this  machin 
may  print  messages  from  a  perforated  tap 
produced  by  the  cable  relays  it  is  nccessa 
that  all  the  letters  shall  be  of  equal  length  J 


AN  OLDER  KORM  UF  SIFHO 
RECORDER 

fLord   Kclvin*a) 


» 
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SIPHON   RECORD   OF 


The  first  is  an  old-dine  record.    The  second  is  a  incideni  irecotd  Hke  those  of  messages  ticrosa  the  Atkntic.    The  third  ii  the  ktett  siyle 

of  iiquftrcd-up  record^  received  over  ihe  Mine  cable.     Tlie  reniarkahle  Increase  in  deftnitent^s  *nd  unitonnity  U  obviaus. 

It  i»  thi&  late&t  achievement  In  cable  ■^DalUng  that  lias  madv  cable  felays  po&s^ible 


and  the  writer  has  devised  a  new  cable  alpha- 
bet that  not  only  fulfils  this  condition,  but  is 
also  about  twelve  per  cent,  shorter  than  the 
cable  alphabet  at  present  in  use. 

Hence  it  is  now  possible,  at  any  rate  theo- 
retically, automatically  to  typewrite  a  cable 
message  across  the  Atlantic  in  page  form  at  a 
speed  twelve  per  cent,  faster  than  the  cables 
can  at  present  be  operated.  More  than  this, 
by  the  same  mechanism  it  is  feasible  to  op- 
erate a  linotype  or  typesetting  machine  auto- 
matically so  that  the  fantastic  possibility 
presents  itself  of  playing  on  a  typewriter  key- 
board in  London  and  setting  type  automatic- 
ally in  Xew  York. 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  deep-sea  cables  have 
shared  in  the  astonishing  revolution  caused  by 
the  perfecting  of  automatic  machine  methods 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  And  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  improl>able  that  a  long 
record  of  wonderful  human  achievement  like 
that  which  has  been  described  in  this  article 
will  be  brought  to  naught  by  any  new  inven- 
tion howsoever  ingenious  or  revolution ar>\ 
There  is  room  enough  in  the  world  for  both 
wireless  and  cable  telegraphy,  and  indeed  Mr. 
Marconi  has  already  done  good  service  to 
owners  of  cables,  because  his  unique  feat  of 
signaling  across  the  Atlantic  has  rendered  the 
cutting  of  cables  in  war  time  useless. 


A  GENERAL  VIKW   (>F  A   SET  OF   MODERN   CABLE    INSTRUMENTS 

Oc  ngbi  j»  Upe  perforator.     In  middle  is  aaiomaiic  Inmanttter,  %n6  on  left  i»  a  siphon  recorder  for  receiving  the  message  at  ihe  other 

efid  of  the  line.      One  or  two  thousmd  miles  of  cable  are  inipposcd  to  iniervene  between  tlii*  iristn,(mcnt  atiid  the  transmitter 
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HOW  THE  EXECUTIVE  AFTAIRS  OF  THE  COUN* 
TKV  ARE  MANAGED  — AN  EXPLANATION  OF 
THE  WORK   DOXK   AT  T[!E   WIHTE   HOUSE 

in* 
WALDON    FAWCETT 


THE  removal  of  the  Executive  offices 
from  tlie  White  House  to  the  separ- 
ate Imilding  projected  may  enable 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  as- 
sistants to  transact  their  business  more  com- 
fortably than  heretofore,  but  no  more  tliorough 
business  methods  could  be  clevised  tfian  those 
now  employed.  Indeed ,  the  rapidly  increasing 
volume  of  affairs  handled  within  the  meagre 
Executive  workshop  of  the  past  century  lias 
resulted  in  a  system  which  for  general  com- 
[jaetness  has  few  parallels,  even  among  busi- 
ness corporations. 

The  P2xecutive  offices  now  occupy,  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  White  House,  a  space  not 
much  larger  than  the  vestilmle  in  many  a  New 
York  office  building,  yet  probably  in  no  equal 
area  anywhere  is  so  vast  or  so  important  a 
volume  of  business  transacted  every  working 


day.     Some  of  these  offices  are  never  ck 
and  very  few  employees  can  keep  regular  office  ' 
hours.     The  grist  poured  in  every  twenty-four  j 
hours  includes  over  a  thousand  letters,  hun- 
dreds of  telegrams  and  cal>lcgrams  and  doz- 
ens of  commissions  and  other  documents  re- 
quiring consideration  and  signature.     More- 
over, there  are  hundreds  of  visitors  every  day,] 
each  asking  a  personal  mterview. 

Every  letter  received  at  the  White  HouseJ 
whether  autograph  epistle  from  a  European 
sovereign  or  the  almost  illegible  scrawl  of  some  j 
juvenile  autograph  seeker, is  carefully  filed  and! 
doubly  indexed.  The  outgoing  and  incoming  j 
telef>hone,  telegraph  and  cable  messages  are  re-  ' 
cordcfl  for  possible  future  reference;  hundreds 
of  newspapers  and  magazines  are  perused  _ 
daily,  and  clippings  made  of  articles  about  the  I 
President  or  his    policies  and    the    cuttings 
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pasted  in  great  scrap  books;  full  memoranda 
are  tabulated  regarding  every  comTOission 
issued,  and  notes  made  of  Presidential  engage- 
ments ranging  from  receptions  of  delegates  to 
long  journeys  away  from  the  capital.  Yet  no 
member  of  the  staff  ever  appears  to  be  in  a 
hurr>'  and  the  quiet  atmosphere  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  constant  rush  of  many  a  pri- 
vate business  office.  The  superficial  observer 
thinks  this  manner  of  doing  business  an- 
tiquated. 

Aside  from  the  President's  salar}'  and  the 
expense  of  keeping  the  White  House  in  repair, 
it  costs  the  Government  only  about  §05.000  a 
year  to  operate  the  establishment.  Of  this 
amount  $50,000  is  expended  in  the  salaries  of 
the  thirty  men  on  the  Executive  pay-roll. 
These  range  from  the  Secretary-to-the-Presi- 
dent»  with  a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year,  down  to 
messengers  and  doorkeepers  whose  f)ay  is 
in  some  instances  perhaps  one-tenth  that  sum. 
This  remaining  $15,000  defrays  all  the  other 
expenses^ — the  replacing  of  woni-out  office 
furniture,  typewriter  repairs,  stationery,  and 
feed  for  the  half-dozen  horses  in  the  White 
House  stables.  Of  course  the  Executive 
office  has  the  benefit  of  many  economies  be- 
>ond  the  reach  of  the  thrifty  merchant. 
For  instance,  all  official  mail  is  franked,  saving 
approximately  $20  a  day.  Special  telegraph 
and  cable  rates  are  also  secured. 

The  actual  business  revolves  around  the 
Secretar>*  to  the  President  and  the  assistant 
secretaries.  Outside  of  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
letters  a  day  these  men  now  handle  the  entire 
Presidential  correspondence.  As  in  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  and  other  great  in- 
dustrial corjjorations  the  President  merely 
outlines  general  policies.  The  work  of  carry- 
ing out  his  ideas  is  left  to  subordinates.  The 
Secretary  to  the  President  accordingly  is  now 
regarded  in  Washington  as  an  official  of  fully 
as  much  consecjuence  as  a  Cabinet  member 
and  the  formerly  almost  unheard-of  positions 
of  the  assistant  secretaries  are  correspondingly 
trnportant. 

There  is  no  "dull  season"  at  the  White 
House.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  slight  increase 
in  mail  during  Congressional  sessions^  and  an 
important  address  by  the  President,  a  message 
to  Congress  or  the  announcement  of  a  new  line 
of  pohcy  in  national  affairs  will  bring  hundreds 
of  letters  of  advice*  comment  and  criticism. 


THE  MA[N    OFFiCE.   WHITE   HOUSE 

The  President's  mail  is  transferred  from  the 
W' ashington  post-office  to  the  Executive  Man* 
sion  by  a  White  House  employee  who  makes 
three  or  four  trips  a  day,  carrying  a  sack  of  out- 
going mail  on  each  journey  to  the  post-office. 
The  letters  upon  arrival  at  the  Executive 
offices  pass  first  to  a  clerk  whose  sole  duty  is 
to  open  the  envelopes  and  unfold  the  missives. 
A  second  clerk  assorts  the  communications. 
Hundreds  of  letters  are  sent  to  the  White 
House  which  should  have  been  addressed  to 
one  of  the  Governmental  Departments ;  these 
the  second  clerk  weeds  out.  The  rest  of  the 
letters,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  w4iich 
are  to  be  placed  in  the  President's  own  hands, 
are  distributed  among  the  secretaries.  Each 
of  these  is  entrusted  with  certain  lines  of  work 
and  all  communications  within  their  province. 
For  instance.  Assist  ant- Secret  ar\^  William 
Loeb,  jr.,  takes  charge  of  tlie  "crank  letters." 


WHITE   HOUSE  STENOGRAPHERS 


These  embrace  all  sorts  of  communications, 
from  the  appeals  of  persons  who  desire  the 
President  to  aid  them  in  paying  off  mortgages 
or  seek  to  have  him  accept  pet  live  stock  as 
tokens  of  esteem  to  the  vicious  threatening 
letters,  which,  if  deemed  worthy  of  notice,  are 
turned  over  to  the  Secret  Service.  In  this 
same  general  category  are  innumerable  "beg- 
ging letters/'  every  one  of  which  bearing  the 
slightest  evidence   of    worthiness    is    turned 
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CLERKS  AWAITINO    THL    AKKIVAL    UK   THK    MAIL 
AT  THE   WHITK    HOUSE 

over  to  some  charitable  organization  in  the 
city  or  district  from  which  it  emanated. 

The  President  usually  writes  autograph 
letters  to  his  personal  friends.  In  addition 
come  each  day  anywhere  from  ten  to  forty 
letters  submitted  by  the  secretaries  owing  to 
doubt  a.s  to  the  reply  to  be  made.  To  a  few 
of  these  the  President  dictates  replies  which  he 
signs  personally,  but  the  majority  are  turned 
back  to  the  secretaries  with  merely  an  indica- 


tion of  the  general  tenor  of  the  reply.  Six 
men  are  usually  employed  in  typewriting  the 
letters  dictated  by  the  secretaries.  The  latter 
officials  still  further  husband  their  energies 
by  the  utilization  of  a  number  of  different 
*'  forms,'*  so  called.  As  in  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness the  '*  fonn  "  is  so  arranged  that  it  will  an- 
swer any  and  all  inquiries  on  a  certain  subject* 

All  the  mail  addressed  to  members  of  the 
President's  family  passes  through  the  hands 
of  the  distributing  clerk.  The  letters  from 
relatives  and  personal  friends  reach  the  mem- 
bers of  the  household  unopened,  but  com- 
munications from  persons  who  seek  to  reach 
the  President  through  members  of  his  family 
are  taken  in  cliarge  by  the  secretaries. 
During  the  winter  and  spring  the  problem  of 
handling  the  mail  is  complicated  by  the  vol- 
uminous social  correspondence  of  the  While 
House.  Not  infrequently  two  thousand  in- 
vitations are  issued  for  a  single  function.  All 
the  invitations  for  residents  of  Washington  are 
delivered  by  a  mounted  messenger.  A  careful 
record  of  the  acceptances  is  kept  in  order  that 
the  mmiber  of  guests  may  be  determined  in 
advance. 

When  the  Executive  is  making  a  tour  o(  the 
country  or  enjoying  a  summer  vacation,  an 
assistant  secretary  remains  at  the  White  House 
to  pass  upon  all  the  communications  and  pre- 
pare answers  to  as  many  as  possible.  The 
answers  to  the  others  he  learns  from  the  Presi* 
dent  by  telephone.  Only  the  most  important 
papers  are  forwarded  to  him.  Usually  such 
packets  are  dispatched  by  registered  mail,  but 
occasionally  one  of  the  White  House  messen* 
gers  makes  the  trip. 

By  a  recent  innovation  the  ** cross  index" 
system  is  used  in  filing  letters  and  other  com- 
munications. Each  missive  is  mdexed  alpha- 
betically under  the  name  of  the  writer  and  also 
under  the  subject  treated.  The  recording  of 
commissions  and  Congressional  measures 
signed  by  the  President  is  carried  on  most 
systematically.  The  commissions,  for  in* 
stance,  are  brought  to  the  White  House  from 
various  Departments  by  special  messengers 
and  signed.  Then  a  memorandum  record  is 
made  of  the  name  of  the  man  to  whom  the 
commission  is  issued,  the  position  to  which 
he  is  appointed,  the  date  of  his  commis- 
sion  and  the  date  of  expiration.  AH  these  ■ 
records  are  covered  by  a  complete  index  sys-  ■ 
tern.     It  is  in  the  lack  of  facilities  for  filing 
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cot-.  WM.   H.  CknOKS 
The  di&bursinji  oScer  at  the  White  Mouac 

letters  and  documents  of  all  kinds  that  the 
present  crowded  condition  of  the  Kxecutive 
offices  is  felt  most  seriously.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  White  House  basement  is  filled 
with  filing  cas<?s,  but  even  here  the  limit  has 
been  nearly  reached. 

Sometimes  the  workers  in  the  Executive  offi- 
ces suffer  extraordinary  exactions, — -for  exam- 
ple, the  task  of  perfecting  complete  arrange- 
ments for  such  an  extended  journey  by  the 
President  as  a  trans-continental  tour  This 
is  usually  left  entirely  in  tlie  liands  of  Mr. 
George  B.  Cortelyou,  Secretary-to-t he- Presi- 
dent. As  soon  as  announcement  is  made  there 
begin  to  arrive  at  the  White  House  numbers 


THE  WHITE    HOtlSE   MOUNTED  CARRIER 


of  requests  from  cities  and  individuals  who 
wish  to  entertain  the  President  or  who  desire 
him  to  make  an  address  or  preside  on  some 
occasion.  All  these  invitations  are  carefully 
tabulated  and  hied  so  that  later  they  can  be 
considered,   almost   at    a   glance. 

Then  comes  the  preparation  of  an  itinerary. 
First  the  route  to  be  followed  is  sketched  out 
on  a  chart,  with  the  different  lines  of  railroad, 
the  cities  to  be  visited  and  the  interval  to  be 
devoted  to  each.  An  effort  is  made  so  to  ac- 
count for  every  minute  from  the  departure 
from  Washington  until  the  President  returns 
that  only  tlie  most  unexpected  circumstances 
will  compel  any  digression  from  the  programme. 
After  the  itinerary  has  been  arranged  pro- 
visionally at  the  Wliite  House,  it  is  turned 
ov^er  to  the  railroad  officials  for  report  on  its 
feasibility,  particularly  as  regards  the  train 
speed.  As  an  indication  of  what  may  be 
accomplished,  Mr.  Cortelyou  arranged  for  the 
late  President  McKinley  a  trip  schedule  em- 
bracing tifteen  days,  covering  more  than  five 
thousand  miles  and  traversing  thirty  railroads, 
with  such  accuracy  that  the  only  revision 
which  the  railroad  officials  foimd  it  necessar\' 
to  make  was  an  increase  of  twenty  minutes 
in  the  running  time. 

Another  delicate  task  which  Secretarv'  Cor- 
telyou performs  personally  is  the  copying. 
printing  and  distributing  of  the  President's 
messages  to  Congress.  The  utmost  secrecy,  of 
course,  must  be  |>  re  served.  Some  former  Pres- 
idents have  penned  their  Congressional  mes- 
sages, but  Mr.  Roosevelt  uses  dictation  almost 
exclusively.  After  the  typewritten  transcript 
has  been  revised  and  corrected  by  the  Presi* 
dent  tlie  message  is  sent  to  the  Govemmenl 
Printing  Office  and  there,  hedged  al>out  by 
innumerable  safeguards,  the  document  is  put 
into  type  and  a  limited  number  of  copies 
printed.  The  printed  copies  are  delivered  to 
Secretary  Cortelyou  at  the  White  House  and 
by  him  distributed  to  the  various  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  Of  course,  each 
press  association  or  newspaper  entrusted  with 
a  copy  promises  Secretary  Cortelyou  that  none 
of  the  contents  of  the  message  will  be  divnilged 
fjrior  to  the  reading  of  the  message  in  Congress. 
As  a  rule  manuscript  copies  of  the  message  are 
sent  to  the  United  States  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  respectively,  and  the 
writing  of  these  by  the  expert  penman  at  the 
Executive  offices  is  a  task  of  herculean  pro- 
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portions.  In  some  instances  it  has  been  nee- 
sary  for  clerks  to  work  througbaut  the  night 
prior  to  the  opening  of  Congress  in  order  to 
complete   the    manuscripts. 

Another  interesting  pliase  of  the  business 
svstem  is  in  the  payment  of  salaries.  The 
President  is  the  only  oificial  of  the  Government 
who  is  paid  on  a  direct  individual  warrant 
from  the  Treasury  Department.  All  other 
officials  are  paid  by  disbursing  ofticers.  Each 
month  the  Chief  Magistrate  receives  by  mail  or 
special  messenger  a  warrant  for  one-twelfth 
his  annual  salary.  The  President's  check  is 
made  out  about  the  25th  of  the  month  and 
delivered  to  him  three  or  four  days  later. 
Often  the  warrant  endorsed  *  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, President  of  the  United  States''  is  de- 
posited in  a  Washington  bank  before  the  first 
day  of  the  ensuing  month.  In  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  all  otlier  Government 
employees  the  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters 
and  each  quarter  subdivided  according  to  the 


number  of  days  in  each  month,  but  the 
President  receives  practically  the  same 
amount  every  month  in  the  yean  Thus 
if  a  President  should  die  at  the  end  of 
February,  after  receiving  his  salary  for  that 
month,  his  successor  would  in  reality  receive 
less  than  the  full  amount  due  him  in  March, 
because  his  predecessor  had  in  effect  been  over- 
paid tlie  prior  month.  Inasnmch  as  the  Pres- 
ident's salary  may  not  be  divided  into  exactly 
equal  parts,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  the  Chief 
Magistrate  $4,166.66  on  some  months  and 
§4,166.67  on  others.  On  one  occasion  during 
the  Cleveland  administration  a  mistake  was 
made^  and  there  were  sent  to  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive three  successive  warrants  for  S4ti66,66- 
When  the  error  was  discovered,  the  Treasury 
Department  hastened  to  dispatch  to  the  White 
House  a  warrant  on  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  one  cent  made  out  in  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's favor,  though  the  President  nevef 
cashed  this  check. 
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SOME    LIVING    AMERICAN   HISTORIANS 


Col.  William  H.  Crook,  the  disbursing  officer 
of  the  White  House. — an  attache  who  has 
seen  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  of  service 
in  the  Executive  offices, — pays  the  salaries  of 
thirty  assistants  of  the  President  either  hy 
warrant  or  currency.  lie  also  pays  the  bills 
for  all  supplies  furnished  to  the  Executive 
offices.  Some  of  these  bills  are  paid  at  the 
end  of  each  month  while  others  are  paid  quar- 
terly. A  rather  interesting  system  of  book- 
keeping, designed  to  verify  some  of  the  heav- 
iest bills  presented  to  the  Executive  office,  is 
conducted  by  Coh  Benjamin  F.  Montgomery 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  Telegraph  and  Cipher 
Bureau  of  the  White  House. 

Colonel  Montgomery  keeps  a  detailed  record 
of  the  length  and  character  of  ever}'  message 
dispatched  from  the  White  House  and  at  the 
close  of  each  month  apportions  the  expense 
among  the  various  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, incidentally  charging  the  President  and 
the  members  of  his  family  with  the  cost  of 
their  personal  messages.  That  this  appor- 
tionment is  rather  more  intricate  than  might 
be  imagined  is  due  to  the  fact  that  great  num- 
bers of   telegrams  and  cablegrams  from  all 


branches  of  the  Government,  and  particularly 
from  the  State,  War  and  Sslvx  Departments, 
are  sent  to  the  Executive  offices  to  receive  the 
President's  approval  or  signature  and  are  then 
dispatched  over  the  W^hite  House  wires.  In 
the  accounting  these  messages  are  of  course 
charged  to  the  respective  departments.  Per- 
haps one-sixth  are  of  a  personal  character. 

All  matters  pertaining  to  the  repair  and  ren- 
ovation of  the  White  House,  the  refurnishing 
of  the  private  apartments,  the  care  of  the 
grounds  and  the  maintenance  of  the  conser\'- 
atories  are  under  the  direction  of  Cob  Theo- 
dore A,  Bingham,  an  official  of  the  War  De- 
partment who  is  in  charge  of  the  public  build- 
ings and  grounds  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
W'ith  none  of  these  matters  are  the  regular 
staff  of  the  Executive  office  called  upon  to 
concern  themselves  beyond  conveying  the 
President's  recommendations.  The  amount 
of  money  which  is  expended  in  the  care  of 
the  White  House  has  shown  a  tremendous 
fluctuation  in  different  years,  but  of  late  has 
seldom  fallen  below  $30. coo  a  year  for  the  care 
of  the  White  House  and  §13,000  a  year  for 
lighting  the  mansion  and  grounds. 
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THE  nineteenth  century  witnessed  a 
remarkable  develo^mient  of  new 
views  in  the  classification  of  writ- 
ers of  history*  and  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  has  set  a  different  standard 
for  the  work  of  historians  from  that  previously 
established.  It  is  now  recognized  tliat  the 
aim  of  the  scientific  and  conscientious  his- 
torian should  be  to  discover  and  to  state 
simply  and  truly  what  has  happened  in  the 
past.  In  his  researches  he  must  Ije  inde- 
fatigable; in  his  judgments  he  must  be  guided 
by  the  laws  of  evidence:  he  is  expected  to 


examine  and  to  distinguish  between  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  material  open  to  him;  he  is 
pledged  to  keep  in  subordination  his  per- 
sonal, political  and  patriotic  prejudices,  and 
to  give  to  the  world  the  truth  as  he  finds  it; 
it  is  his  duty  to  be  objective  rather  than  sub- 
jective; and  he  forswears  the  temptation  of 
winning  a  reputation  as  a  brilliant  -WTiter  in 
order  to  have  the  credit  of  impressing  the 
actual  sequence  and  meaning  of  events  upon 
the  minds  of  his  readers.  This  new  con- 
ception of  the  historian *s  aims  and  work  has 
entirely  changed  the  attitude  of  the  writer 
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and  the  teacher  and  the  student  of  history, 
but  it  has  hardly  yet  penetrated  into  the 
conscionsness  of  the  intelligent  majority 
of  the  reading  puljlic.  Brilliant  but  inac- 
curate narratives  are  still  too  often  considered 
good  histories,  and  that  their  books  should 
be  interesting— trustwortliy,  if  possihle,  but, 
before  all  things  eke»  interesting^ — ^is  the 
chief  demand  made  by  these  readers  upon 
historica!  writers.  It  may  be  that  a  fear 
that  the  more  sober  style  of  history  that  mod- 
em experts  praise  implies  an  absence  of  the 
romantic  and  picturesque,  is  in  part  respon- 
sible  for  the  widespread  success  of  the  in- 
accurate historical  fiction,  which  has  lately 
come  from  the  great  pulilisliing  houses  in 
seemingly  never-ending  streams.  When  Ma- 
caulay  wrote  that  *'  history  liegins  in  novel 
and  ends  in  essay"  and  that  *' history  is  a 
compound  of  poetry  and  philosophy"  he 
explained  the  reason  for  the  extraordinary 
vogue  that  his  school  of  historical  writers 
possessed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth centur\'.  That  vogue  still  exists 
long  a  large  proportion  of  readers  of  liooks 
lose  palates  have  thus  been  spoiled  for 
simpler  fare»  and  the  maxims  upon  which 
modem  wTiters  of  history  have  been  trained 
are  not  yet  appreciated  by  the  general  iml>lic. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  tliis  article  is  to  bring 
out  the  fact  that  there  are  historians  of  the 
scientific  school  in  America,  whose  works  are 
quite  as  interesting  as  those  of  the  brilliant 
men  of  letters  who  conceived  history  after  the 
old  fashion,  although  a  greater  sobriety  of 
Style  and  a  marked  absence  of  the  tricks  of 
the  novelist  distinguishes  their  writings  from 
those  of  their  predecessors. 

The  new  or  stientific  conception  of  history*  ■ 
demands  that  narratives  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past  should  be  based  upon  the 
careful  examination  and  appreciation  of 
documents.  It  is  no  longer  pemiilted  to  / 
iiistorians,  who  respect  themselves  and  their 
work,  to  compile  their  histories  from  per- 
sonal memoirs,  contemporar}'  chronicles,  in- 
accurate diaries,  collections  of  letters  or 
liiascd  newspapers.  Sucli  sources  of  infor- 
mation may  be  htly  and  skilfully  used  to 
supplement  or  illustrate  the  main  narrative 
of  facts,   but  that  main  narrative  must  be 


based  upon  documents  of  acknowledged 
validity,  such  as  legislative  enactments, 
executive  decrees  and  authentic  tiespatches. 
It  is  not  until  such  primary  material  is  made 
available  that  a  clear  and  accurate  statement 
of  events  can  be  made.  To  use  a  trite  in- 
stance, all  the  older  histories  of  the  French 
Revolution  Iiave  been  shown  to  be  pictur- 
esquely inaccurate,  because  they  were  neces- 
sarily written  from  inaccurate  tlioxigh  pictur- 
esque materiah  Now,  however,  that  the 
French  Government  and  otlier  organizations 
have  authorized  the  publication  by  M.  Aulard, 
M.  Charavay  and  other  trained  editors  of  ac- 
tual records  of  the  proceedings  of  such  bodies 
as  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  the 
Jacobin  Club,  it  is  possible  to  do  what  M. 
Aulard  has  done,  and  to  rewrite  the  history 
of  the  French  Revolution  from  authentic 
materials. 

This  sort  of  work  is  being  done  in  very 
country,  since  the  scientific  conception  of 
history  took  root,  and  in  the  United  States 
an  immense  amount  of  primary  material  of 
the  first  importance  has  been  made  accessible 
of  late  years  to  the  historical  student.  In 
this  work  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion has  been  a  leaden  and  the  National 
Government  in  aiding  the  Association  has 
taken  up  to  a  certain  degree  the  work  of 
foreign  governments  in  this  direction.  State 
historical  societies,  the  patriotic  societies, 
printing  clubs,  and  private  individuals  have 
vied  with  each  other  in  doing  the  work  which 
is  so  indispensable  for  the  historians  of  the 
new  school,  and  the  departments  of  history 
in  the  great  universities  have  carefully  trained 
both  men  and  women  to  discover  and  edit 
documents,  and  to  ])lace  the  results  of  their 
researches  in  such  a  fonn  that  the  historians 
can  use  them  with  ease  and  confidence.  It 
would  be  invidious  to  single  out  from  the 
numerous  trained  American  scholars,  who 
have  done  editorial  work  in  publishing  docu- 
ments, many  particular  names,  but  there 
can  be  no  wrong  in  mentioning  in  this  con- 
nection the  splendid  services  of  the  tate  Mr. 
Justin  Winsor  of  Harvard,  whose  loss  has 
been  so  deeply  felt  wherever  historians  con- 
gregate  and  wherever  historical  studies  are 
pursued,  or  those  of  Mr.  R.  G.  Thwaites,  wlio 


•  Thf  writer    may  perhaps  be  pf nnitled   to  refer  ff»r  a  fulk^r  account  of  the  scientific  ccjuc^ption  of 
bjst*>n»'   to  his  lecture  on  "  Hision''  in  a  volume  published  under  the  title  of  "  Counsel  upon  the  Reading 
'  of  BtKik*  ";  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co,,  1900. 
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has  just  completed  his  monumental  edition 
of  the  "Jesuit  Relations."  But  these  two 
famous  librarians  and  scholars  would  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  their  labors  were  but  sub- 
sidiary to  the  work  of  the  historian,  and  the 
numexx>us  editors  of  documents,  who  have 
followed  and  are  following  in  their  steps, 
know  well  that  their  chief  duty  is  to  supply 
grist  to  the  historian's  mill.  An  editor  of 
documents  is  not  always  capable  of  becoming 
an  historian  himself.  Other  qualities  than 
patience,  accuracy  and  erudition  are  de- 
manded for  the  historian's  work.  Imparti- 
ality, power  to  weigh  evidence,  comprehen- 
sive grasp  which  can  distinguish  between 
the  essential  and  the  non-essential  in  details, 
and  a  clear  and  luminous  style  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  truths  arrived  at  are  needed 
by  the  historical  writer  who  would  take  rank 
as  an  historian. 

These  great  demands  have  been  met  by 
comparatively  few  American  writers  of  his- 
tory in  the  present  day,  and  the  reading 
public  has  not  yet  assigned  to  these  writers 
the  place  of  preeminence  that  expert  critics 
are  ready  to  assign  to  them.  It  is  fortunately 
possible  to  pick  out,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction as  to  their  supremacy,  at  least  five 
contemporary  American  writers  of  histor>% 
who  meet  all  the  canons  of  the  severest  ex- 
pert criticism,  and  who  have  at  the  same 
time  written  histories  which  are  eminently 
readable  and  mark  solid  advances  in  the 
world's  knowledge  of  its  past.  The  names 
of  these  writers  are  not  in  every  case  so  well 
known  as  they  should  be,  and  it  is  a  purpose 
of  this  article  to  point  out  as  standing  in  the 
forefront  of  historical  writing  at  the  present 
time  the  greatness  of  the  work  achieved  by 
Mr.  Henry  Charles  Lea  of  Philadelphia, 
Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  the  late  Mr.  Francis 
Parkman,  Mr.  James  Ford  Rhodes  and  Mr. 
Henry  Adams.  Of  this  group  of  recog- 
nized American  historians  of  the  modem 
school,  four  are  yet  with  us  and  three  are  still 
engaged  in  productive  work. 

The  character  of  the  subjects  upon  which 
Mr.  Lea  has  written  has  prevented  his  name 
from  being  as  well  known  in  America  as  it 
should  be.  Upon  the  continent  of  Europe 
no  American  historian  is  more  highly  es- 
teemed by  scholars  than  Mr.  Lea.  In  many 
a  European  library  has  the  present  writer 
seen  in  places  of  honor,  giving  evidence  of 


constant  use,  copies  of  Mr.  Lea's  celebrated 
books.  He  is  the  only  American  historian 
who,  by  special  leave  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  granted  in  full  Convocation,  has  been 
permitted  to  borrow  manuscripts  from  the 
Bodleian  Library.  This  privilege  has  been 
granted  only  to  Mommsen  and  one  or  two 
other  European  writers  of  history  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  extended  to  Mr.  Lea  is  a  proof 
of  the  importance  attached  by  scholars  to 
his  historical  work.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  nature  of  his  studies  has  kept  his  reputa- 
tion in  America  from  equaling  his  reputation 
in  Europe.  The  American  general  reader 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  display  wild  en- 
thusiasm for  his  "  History  of  the  Inquisition 
in  the  Middle  Ages,"  his  "History  of  Au- 
ricular Confession  and  Indulgences  in  the 
Latin  Church,"  or  for  his  "Historical  Sketch 
of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy  in  the  Christian 
Church. "  These  works  are,  however,  recog- 
nized as  of  permanent  value  and  by  their 
masterly  grasp  of  material,  by  their  impartial 
treatment  of  difficult  and  controversial  topics, 
and  by  their  clearness  and  vigor  of  style 
have  won  for  Mr.  Lea  a  place  of  honor  beside 
the  most  distinguished  historians  of  the  new 
school  who  have  written  in  any  language. 

It  so  happens  that  this  venerable  writer 
has  just  published  a  small  volume  upon  a 
subject  of  more  general  interest,  and  if  any 
one  should  think  the  words  of  praise  just 
used  are  in  any  degree  excessive  their  aptness 
can  be  tested  by  reading  Mr.  Lea's  latest 
book,  "The  Moriscos  of  Spain:  their  Con- 
version and  Expulsion.  "  In  this  little  vol- 
ume Mr.  Lea  deals  with  a  topic  in  the  histor}' 
of  the  treatment  of  the  infidel  by  the  Spanish 
Government,  which  illustrates  the  abiding 
interest  felt  by  American  students  in  the 
history  of  Spain.  Just  as  Washington  Irving, 
an  excellent  representative  of  the  earlier  ac- 
cepted style  in  the  writing  of  history,  was 
drawn  to  write  "The  Chronicle  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Granada, "  so  Mr.  Lea  has  been  led 
to  write  the  end  of  the  story  of  the  religious 
intolerance  which  drove  from  Southern  Spain 
the  flower  of  its  population.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  speculate  on  the  nature  of 
the  charm  that  Spanish  history  has  exercised 
over  American  writers  from  Irving  and  Tick- 
nor  to  Lowell  and  Lea,  but  that  lies  aside 
from  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  which 
is  rather  to  point  out  the  merits  of  Mr.  Lea 
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as  a  historian  than  to  speculate  about  the 
reasons  for  his  selection  of  the  line  of  his 
studies.  Enough  has  been  said  to  emphasize 
the  labors  of  the  modest  writer,  who  is  a  glory 
to  American  historical  scholarship,  and  whose 
place  is  assured  among  the  great  writers  of 
the  scientific  school,  although,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  the  subjects  of  the  greater  part 
of  his  books  are  likely  to  preclude  their  being 
widely  known  or  widely  read  in  the  United 
States. 

The  next  American  writer  of  assured  posi- 
tion among  the  historians  of  the  world  is 
Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan.  He,  like  Mr.  Lea, 
is  perhaps  better  known  as  a  historian  in 
Europe  than  in  America.  This  can  hardly 
be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  his  studies,  for 
the  importance  of  sea  power  has  too  recently 
been  made  evident  to  all  American  citizens 
not  to  have  attracted  more  general  attention 
than  could  be  expected  for  the  books  of  Mr. 
Lea.  However,  before  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  Captain  Mahan's  earliest  and  most 
famous  work  was  undoubtedly  better  known 
to  Europe  and  even  to  Asiatic  experts  than 
to  his  own  people.  When  the  Japanese 
founded  the  navy  which  gave  them  their 
tritunph  over  the  Chinese  Empire,  their  gov- 
ernment was  largely  inspired  thereto  by  the 
considerations  which  Captain  Mahan  had 
pointed  out  in  his  epoch-making  book  **The 
Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History,"  and 
to  every  captain  of  a  Japanese  ship  of  war 
was  served  out  a  copy  of  Mahan 's  book  as 
part  of  his  equipment.  Equally  evident  has 
been  the  effect  of  Mahan's  historical  work 
upon  the  founders  of  the  new  German  Navy, 
and  it  is  pretty  safe  to  state  that  his  books 
are  as  well  known  to  German  naval  officials 
as  to  Japanese  captains.  But  after  all  it  has 
been  in  England  that  the  greatest  effect  of  all 
has  been  produced.  It  may  be  surely  as- 
serted that  the  strongest  argimients  that  have 
led  to  the  great  increase  in  the  money  spent 
in  England  upon  the  navy,  which  has  risen 
from  ;£i3,ooo,ooo  in  1888  to  ;£32,ooo,c>oo  in 
1902,  and  in  the  number  of  the  sailors  em- 
ployed, from  50,000  to  85,000,  during  the  same 
period  of  fifteen  years,  have  been  drawn  from 
the  unanswerable  logic  of  Captain  Mahan's 
books  on  naval  history.  It  is  very  seldom, 
indeed  it  is  perhaps  unique,  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  that  historical  writings  have  done 
so  much  to  influence  the  policy  of  nations  as 


have  the  writings  of  Captain  Mahan.  It  may 
be  that  the  Japanese,  German  and  English 
navies  would  have  undergone  their  great 
development  from  reasons  of  national  policy 
apart  from  any  proofs  of  the  importance  of 
sea  power  in  the  past,  but  the  convincing 
arguments  for  such  development  were  mainly 
derived  from  the  lucid  setting  forth  of  the 
importance  of  navies  in  the  past  by  the  great 
American  historian.  Allied  to  his  influence 
upon  politics  has  been  his  influence  upon  the 
study  of  naval  history.  The  revived  interest 
in  that  study,  and  the  rewriting  of  the  history 
of  the  English  Navy  from  authentic  material, 
dates  from  the  publication  of  Captain  Mahan's 
''Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History." 
The  formation  of  "The  Navy  Records  Society" 
has  brought  to  light  in  its  publications  many 
documents  that  have  changed  the  old  re- 
ceived accounts  of  such  past  events  in  Eng- 
land's naval  history  as  the  defeat  of  the  Span- 
ish Armada  and  the  naval  campaigns  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Men  like  Professor  J.  K. 
Laughton,  Mr.  Oppenheim  and  Mr.  Julian 
Corbett  have  pursued  their  useftil  historical 
investigations  and  been  enabled  to  make 
them  public  largely  through  the  stimulus 
afforded  by  Mahan's  writings. 

The  present  writer  happened  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  general  committee  which  organ- 
ized a  dinner  to  Rear-Admiral  Erben  and 
the  officers  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Chicago  at  St. 
James's  Hall  in  London  at  the  time  of  the 
visit  of  the  Chicago  in  1894,  and  he  can  bear 
evidence  to  the  fact  that  the  chief  desire  of 
the  academic  portion  of  the  diners  was  to 
see  and  hear  the  great  American  writer  on 
naval  affairs,  who  had  so  profoundly  affected 
the  study  of  English  history  in  a  neglected 
field  and  who  was  so  profoundly  affecting 
English  public  policy.  In  that  same  sum- 
mer Captain  Mahan  was  honored  with  the 
degrees  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of 
Cambridge  and  of  D.C.L.  from  the  Univers- 
ity of  Oxford,  and  I  can  aver  from  personal 
observation  that  the  enthusiasm  of  all  present 
from  the  undergraduates  to  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lors  was  reserved  for  Captain  Mahan,  who 
was  received  with  respectful  curiosity  by  the 
older  persons  upon  the  floor  and  with  the 
ttunultuous  singing  of  "Yankee  Doodle" 
from  the  undergraduates  in  the  galleries. 
The  part  that  Captain  Mahan  took  as  a 
member  of  the   Board   of   Naval   Strategy 
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during  the  Spanish-American  War  is  not  as 
well  known  as  it  should  be,  but  this  article 
deals  with  him  as  an  historian,  and  not  as  a 
naval  strategist.  He  is  still  engaged  in 
productive  work,  and  his  *' Influence  of  Sea 
Power  upon  the  French  Revolution  and 
Empire,"  his  **Life  of  Nelson"  and  his 
"Types  of  Naval  Officers"  have  shown  the 
same  masterly  grasp  of  material  and  the  same 
power  of  subordinating  detail  to  the  bringing 
out  of  broad  general  considerations  that 
distinguished  his  first  book.  Captain  Mahan 
at  present  fills  the  office  of  President  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  and  since 
he  has  now  left  the  navy  he  will  be  regarded 
in  the  future  chiefly  as  one  of  America's  lead- 
ing historians. 

Turning  from  historians  like  Mr.  Lea,  whose 
works  appeal  mainly  to  European  students 
of  ecclesiastical  history  and  religious  tolera- 
tion, and  like  Captain  Mahan,  whose  special 
fame  is  in  the  creation  of  a  new  line  of  his- 
torical work,  which  has  as  yet  affected  foreign 
more  than  National  history,  it  is  now  time 
to  point  out  the  leadership  in  scientific  history 
of  certain  writers,  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  American  history. 
The  first  of  these  is  undoubtedly  Francis 
Parkman.  His  works  mark  the  transition 
period  from  a  highly  embellished  style  of 
historical  writing  to  the  steady  pursuit  of 
historical  accuracy.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  deal  with  the  life  of  Parkman,  but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  show  the  transition  from 
George  Bancroft  to  James  Ford  Rhodes, 
which  corresponds  to  the  transition  in  Eng- 
land from  Ma6aulay  and  Froude  to  Stubbs 
and  Gardiner,  without  marking  the  place 
that  Parkman  holds.  In  his  first  book  the 
influence  of  contemporary  writers,  who  were 
primarily  politicians  and  men  of  letters  rather 
than  historians,  is  clearly  to  be  seen.  In  the 
first  edition  of  "The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac," 
published  in  185 1,  is  to  be  observed  the  sort 
of  fine  writing,  which  might  be  expected 
from  the  author  of  that  fascinating  book  of 
travels  "The  Oregon  Trail,"  and  that  it  was 
followed  up  by  the  writing  of  a  novel  shows 
that  Parkman  had  not  yet  struck  his  proper 
gait  as  a  scientific  historian.  It  is  exceedingly 
interesting  to  trace  throt^  the  series  of 
volumes  on  "Prance  and  Ea0and  in  North 
America,"  whidi  were  published  between 
1865  and  189s,  the  giadoal  evolution  of  the 


historian.  The  earlier  volumes  are  full  of 
the  purple  patches  of  fine  writing  which  used 
to  be  expected  from  historical  writers,  and  an 
attempt  is  made  towards  elaboration  of  style 
instead  of  the  simple  statement  of  facts. 
But  as  Parkman  developed,  the  spirit  of  the 
age  affected  him.  The  later  volimies  "  Mont- 
calm and  Wolfe"  and  "A  Half-Century  of 
Conflict"  are  by  modem*  standards  far  su- 
perior to  "The  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New 
Worid "  and  "The  Jesuits  in  North  America. " 
It  was  not  only  that  as  he  progressed  Park-' 
man  showed  a  better  sense  of  the  comparative 
value  of  his  materials  and  a  greater  desire  to 
present  both  sides  of  all  questions  in  which 
contradictory  evidence  was  used,  but  it  was 
rather  in  the  more  objective  tone  of  his  narra- 
tive and  in  the  greater  simplicity  of  his  treat- 
ment and  the  slighter  intrusion  of  mere  de- 
scriptive passages,  that  he  became  a  model 
for  succeeding  writers.  Many  destructive 
criticisms  have  been  leveled  at  his  earlier 
writings,  but  the  later  volumes  have  rightly 
taken  a  front  place  in  the  estimation  of  fair- 
minded  historical  students  of  the  interesting 
period,  which  he  investigated  and  described. 
Parkman  is  certainly  much  better  known 
to  the  general  pubKc  than  Mr.  Lea  and  per- 
haps than  Captain  Mahan,  but  yet  even  in 
the  places  that  his  writings  have  made  known 
to  all  readers  of  modem  history  his  name  is 
either  forgotten  or  has  never  been  learned. 
It  happened  that  the  present  writer  was  led 
during  his  first  year  of  residence  in  America 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Mackinaw  Island,  largely 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  with  his  own  eyes  a 
place  of  which  he  had  read  in  Parkman's 
history  long  years  before  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Full  of  the  memories 
of  the  massacre  at  Fort  Michilimackinac  and 
of  the  story  of  the  fur-trader,  Henry,  he  re- 
solved to  spend  some  days  in  those  historic 
scenes.  Not  having  his  copy  of  Parkman 
with  him  he  went  forth  among  the  news 
stands  and  the  dmg  stores,  and  found  that 
no  one  of  whom  he  inquired  had  ever  heard 
the  name  of  Parkman,  though  they  were 
eager  to  vend  a  pamphlet  by  a  local  druggist 
and  a  story*  by  Mrs.  Catherwood,  entitled 
"The  White  Slave."  A  better  proof  could 
hardly  be  afforded  of  the  neglect,  the  un- 
deserved neglect,  into  which  Parkman's  fame 
had  fallen,  even  in  the  part  of  the  country 
that  should  remember  him  the  longest. 
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Among  living  and  working  writers  of 
American  histor>^  the  palm  undoubtedly  be- 
longs to  Mn  James  Ford  Rhodes.  The  fact 
that  last  year  he  was  admitted  to  an  honorary 
degree  by  both  Harvard  and  Yale,  and  that 
he  was  selected  for  special  honor  at  Berlin, 
may  be  taken  as  signs  of  recent  recognition 
of  his  ability  and  success.  Four  volumes 
have  up  to  this  time  appeared  of  his  '*  History 
of  the  United  States  from  the  Compromise  of 
1850,'*  bringing  the  narrative  down  to  1864. 
The  task  of  writing  contemporary,  or  nearly 
contemporar\\  history  is  easily  recognized 
as  presenting  especial  difficulties,  both  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  material  and  of 
the  difficulty  of  framing  a  clear  perspective. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  when  the  years 
dealt  with  cover  so  hotly  debated  a  period  as 
that  of  the  Civil  War.  Although  the  issues 
of  the  Civil  War  are  now  no  longer  alive  and 
were  indeed  settled  by  the  result  of  that 
momentous  struggle,  yet  many  of  its  events 
are  still  in  the  domain  of  controversy  and  are 
the  subject  of  much  conflicting  evidence. 
It  is  true  that  the  monumental  publication 
of  war  records  by  the  United  States  Govern, 
ment  has  provided  a  mass  of  primary  material 
which  supersedes,  except  for  the  elucidation 
of  contemporary  opinion,  the  narratives  of 
contemporary  newspapers  and  of  personal 
recollections,  but  the  ver^''  mass  of  this  ma- 
terial makes  the  appreciation  of  it  a  task  of 
unusual  difficulty.  Further,  the  passions  of 
the  time  have  not  so  died  down  as  to  make 
absolute  impartiality  possible,  except  to  a 
trained  and  wary  intellect.  But  the  more 
difficult  the  task,  the  greater  the  glory  of 
having  surmounted  it.  Mr.  Rhodes  has 
shown  that  the  history'-  of  a  comparatively 
recent  epoch,  instinct  with  political  and  per- 
sonal controversies,  can  be  handled  with  the 
same  impartial  spirit  that  underlies  the  work 
of  modem  historians  of  the  scientific  school 
in  dealing  with  more  remote  periods,  upon 
which  the  material  has  been  already  carefully 
sifted.  In  the  work  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  as  in  the 
work  of  Mr.  Parkman,  a  steady  development 
of  control  of  material  can  be  perceived.  The 
touch  is  more  sure»  the  diminution  of  the 
amountof  unnecessary  detail  is  more  marked, 
and  the  reliance  upon  the  untrustworthy 
contemporary  journalism  is  less  shown,  in 
the  later  than  in  the  earlier  volumes.  The 
style  is  more  simple,  the  generalizations  are 


fewer  and  the  arrangement  is  more  effective, 
as  each  succeeding  volume  follows  its  pTed< 
cessor.     The   applause   of   the   learned   am 
academic  worlds  has  been  fully  and  freel; 
given  to  Mr.  Rhodes,  but  it  is  time  that  the 
great  public  of  general  readers,  who  wish  to 
know  the  story  of  the  Civil  War  elsewhere 
than  in  historical  fiction,  should  realize  that 
there  is  in  course  of  i:>ublication  a  great  and 
modern  and  impartial  histor\^  in  which  they 
can  find  the  story  of  the  greatest  struggle 
ever  fought  out  on  this  continent  of  America 
told   clearly   and   interestingly  by   a   master 
writer,  who  can  see  both  sides  of  a  question 
and  can  thread  his  w^ay  with  certainty  and 
impartiality  through  the  mazes  of  conflicting 
and  controversial  evidence. 

Last  of  the  five  great  American  historians 
of  the  present  day  should  be  mentioned  Mr. 
Henry  Adams.  His  great  work  **  The  History 
of  the  United  States  during  the  Administra-^M 
tions  of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  *'  was  pubJi^f 
lished  before  the  final  volumes  of  Parkman 
and  before  either  Captain  Mahan  or  Mr, 
Rhodes  had  begun  to  build  their  reputations, 
but,  to  the  regret  of  all  students  of  American 
history,  the  nine  volumes  of  completed  work 
have  had  no  successors.  Whatever  may  be 
the  reason,  possibly  from  the  amount  of  space 
devoted  to  a  comparatively  brief  period  of 
the  National  histor}^  or  the  marmer  of  publi- 
cation, or  sheer  dislike  for  advertising,  the 
most  masterly  work  yet  written  on  the  forma- 
tive period  of  the  history  of  the  American 
people  has  never  received  its  rightful  place 
among  the  masterpieces  of  historical  litera- 
ture. On  more  than  one  occasion  it  has 
fallen  to  the  writer  of  this  article  to  deal  in 
a  public  lecture  with  the  achievements  of 
American  historians,  and  never  has  he  failed 
to  perceiv^e  with  pained  surprise  the  look  of 
blank  amazement  which  follows  words  of 
fitting  praise  for  Mn  Henry  Adams  as  a  his- 
torian. On  one  occasion,  after  such  an  ex- 
perience in  addressing  the  audience  at  a 
summer  school,  several  intelligent  and  well 
educated  teachers  assured  the  lecturer  that 
they  had  never  had  their  attention  drawn 
in  any  lecture,  book  or  magazine  to  the  ex- 
istence of  Mr.  Adams's  volumes.  This  is 
certainly  not  the  fault  of  the  Professors  of 
American  History  at  the  universities,  for  all 
experts  know  well  the  value  of  Mr.  Adams's 
histo^}^     In   their  excellent   **  Guide  to  the 
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Study  of  American  History"  Professors 
Channing  and  Hart  speak  of  it  "as  a  model 
of  clear,  enlightened,  and  fearless  historical 
composition."  But  despite  such  praise  as 
this,  the  book  seems  never  to  have  got  into 
popular  vogue  and  its  author  has  never  re- 
ceived his  meed  of  popular  recognition.  This 
is  the  more  surprising,  since  Mr.  Henry 
Adams  adds  to  exceptional  scientific  skill  in 
the  handling  of  his  material  a  most  interest- 
ing and  effective  style.  He  has  not  only 
worked  over  all  the  printed  material  pub- 
lished upon  his  period  at  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  his  book,  but  shows  on  nearly 
every  page  a  knowledge  of  the  manuscript 
material,  especially  that  preserved  in  the 
French  archives.  In  addition  to  the  use  of 
all  possible  material  Mr.  Adams  has  shown 
himself  a  master  of  the  foreign  policy  of  a 
most  difficult  period  of  American  statesman- 
ship. The  sureness  of  touch  which  he  ex- 
hibits, when  dealing  with  the  internal  politics 
of  France  and  England  during  the  time  of 
Napoleon,  is  remarkable  and  indeed  unique 
among  American  historians.  His  book  is  not 
simply  a  contribution  to  American  history; 
it  is  an  indispensable  aid  to  the  understand- 
ing of  European  history,  when,  as  at  this 
time,  American  politics  were  so  much  involved 
in  European  history.  But  beyond  all  this, 
Mr.  Henry  Adams  has  supplied  in  the  first  six 
chapters  of  his  first  volume  the  key  which 
opens  that  enigma  to  all  European  peoples, 
the  character  of  the  American  nation  When 
the  present  writer  is  asked,  as  he  constantly 
is  by  English  friends,  to  recommend  some 
book  that  may  explain  to  them  the  American 
people  and  their  marvelous  history  of  ex- 
pansion across  the  North  American  continent, 
he  always  refers  his  questioners  to  the  open- 
ing chapters  of  Mr.  Adams's  history,  and 
more  particularly  to  Chapter  VI  on  **  Ameri- 
can Ideals."  Unfortunately  Mr.  Adams's 
book  is  as  little  known,  except  among  a  few 
experts,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  as  upon  this,  and  yet  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  draw  attention  to  the  book  to 
hear  the  most  enthusiastic  praises  of  its 
merits. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  so  patriotic 
a  people  as  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
feeling  as  they  do  the  sense  of  historic  con- 
tinuity in  their  great  achievements,  would 
have  enthusiastically  enshrined  among  their 


favorite  histories  the  work  which  points  out 
with  most  eloquence  and  most  accuracy 
those  aspirations  and  ideals  which  have  made 
the  United  States  a  nation. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  all  the  five 
writers  whose  works  have  been  mentioned  as 
conforming  with  the  strictest  rules  of  modem 
historical  writing  and  equaling  in  thorough- 
ness, grasp  and  style  the  best  works  of  the 
age  in  Europe,  are  men  who  do  not  now  be- 
long to  academic  circles,  and  that  four  of 
them  took  to  the  writing  of  history  while  en- 
gaged in  very  different  pursuits.  Mr.  Henry 
Adams,  it  is  true,  was  from  1870  to  1877  a 
Professor  of  History  at  Harvard,  but  Mr. 
Parkman  was  a  man  of  independent  means. 
Captain  Mahan  has  passed  a  busy  life  as  a 
naval  officer,  and  both  Mr.  Lea  and  Mr. 
Rhodes  have  been  engaged  in  business.  The 
position  of  professor  does  not  seem  at  present 
in  the  United  States  to  be  so  conducive  as  it 
is  in  Europe  to  the  writing  of  histories  of  the 
very  first  rank.  The  absorption  of  the  work 
of  teaching,  the  absence  of  leisure,  and  the 
lack  of  advantages  for  traveling  to  study 
material  and  of  means  to  provide  for  paying 
for  copies  of  material  preserved  in  distant 
archives  combine  to  prevent  the  undertaking 
of  large  tasks.  But  in  the  production  of 
monographs,  in  the  selection  and  editing  of 
documents,  and  in  the  training  of  men  to  dd 
the  necessary  pioneer  work  among  historical 
materials  the  professors  in  American  uni- 
versities have  taken  their  part  in  clearing 
the  way  for  more  accurate  knowledge.  Cer- 
tain books  like  "Civilization  During  the 
Middle  Ages, "  by  Professor  G.  B.  Adams  of 
Yale  University  show  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  best  that  is  being  done  in  his- 
torical research  in  Europe;  such  volumes  as 
"Essays  in  Historical  Criticism,"  by  Profes- 
sor E.  G.  Bourne,  also  of  Yale  University, 
show  the  newer  historical  criticism  in  its  fullest 
development;  the  elaborate  "Sources  and 
Literature  of  English  History"  by  Professor 
Charles  Gross  of  Harvard,  exhibits  exhaus- 
tive, critical  and  patient  reading;  and  many 
another  professor  could  be  cited,  who  has 
managed,  in  spite  of  the  engrossing  labors  of 
teaching,  to  make  solid  contributions  to  his- 
tory. But  there  is  one  professor  in  particular, 
whose  handling  of  material  shows  a  deeper 
historical  insight  than  any  of  the  rest,  and 
to  whom  the  hopes  of  students  of  American 
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histon'  are  turned  with  the  highest  of  hopes 
and  expectations. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr,  Henry  Adams  in 
the  opening  of  his  great  history  gives  the  key- 
note for  the  understanding  of  the  character 
of  the  American  people  at  the  opening  of 
their  expansion  as  a  nation  across  the  Ameri- 
can continent.     The  one  man  who  has  taken 
up  the  task  of  explanation  where  Mr,  Adams 
stopped  is  Professor  F.  J.  Turner  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.      In  a  paper  entitled 
"The  Significance  of  the  Frontier  in  American 
History/'  which  was  published  in  the  "An- 
nual Report  of  the  American  Historical  As- 
sociation for    1893,"   but  which   is  unfortu- 
nately inaccessible  elsewhere,  Professor  Tur- 
ner has  dwelt  on  the  features  of  American 
expansion  with  a  lucidity,  and  with  an  ad- 
mirable  knowledge  based  upon  a  wealth  of 
research,  of  which  the  detail  is  never  obtruded, 
that  makes  his  short  paper  as  remarkable  in 
its  way  as  the  chapter  of  Mr.  Henry  Adams. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  upon  the  great 
services  which  Professor  Turner  is  rendering 
to  the  cause  of  sound  historical  education  in 
his   place    at   the    University   of    Wisconsin, 
where  in  the  sumptuous  building  for  the  study 
of  history,  which  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has 
furnished  to  its  State  Historical  Society,  and 
amidst  the  wealth  of  primary  material  gar- 
nered by  the  care  of  such  great  collectors  as 
Dr*  Draper  and  Mr.  Thwaites,  he  is  enabled 
to  teach  the  story  of  the  West  to  the  best 
advantage.     But  it  is  well  heje  to  point  out 
that  a  true  scholar  and  teacher,  even  in  the 
midst  of    his  professorial  duties,  can  some- 
times find  time,  as  Professor  Turner  has  done 
in    the    article    referred    to,    and    in    similar 
studies,  to  show  that  the  most  thorough  re- 
search is  not  incompatible  with  the  writing 
of  history  that  is  interesting  in  the  highest 
and  truest  sense.     Both  the   foreigner  who 
wishes  to  understand  American  history  and 
the  American  people,  and  the  American  citi- 
zen, who  cares  for  high  and  patriotic  revela- 
tion of  the  secret  of  his  success,  should  turn 
for  insight  as  well  as  for  information  to  such 
writings  as  those  of  Mr.  Henry  Adams  and 
Professor  F.  J.  Turner. 

In  such  a  review  of  contemporary  histori- 
cal work  in  America  it  may  perhaps  not  be 
amiss  to  allude  to  the  fruitful  labors  of  two 
writers  of  eminence  who  have  recently 
passed  away,     Mr.  John  Fiske  was  perhaps 


the  most  popular  historical  writer  of  the  last 
few  years.     His  volumes  have  been  read  by 
thousands,   where   the   writings  of  the    his- 
torians whose  work  has  been  referred  to,  have 
been  read  by  tens.     His  reputation  was  larger 
with  the  general  public  than  that  of  any  of 
the  masters,   who  have  been  acknowledged 
as  such  by  historical  experts.     Mr.  Fiske  dis- 
tinctly wrote  for  the  general  public  and  he 
pleased  them  well    Like  Mr.  J.  R,  Green  in 
England  he  possessed  the  power  of  fascinating 
his  readers.     It  was  not  his  appointed  task 
to  delve  into  mines  of  unexamined  material 
or  to  set  forth  for  the  first  time  after  a  close 
appreciation  of  all  possible  sources  of  infor- 
mation a  new  and  faithful  account  of  some 
misunderstood    topic   or  some   misconceived 
period.     He   can    never   hold    place    by   the 
great  masters  who  have  revealed  new  views 
or  have  solved  old  difficulties,  but  he  made 
know^n  to  thousands  of  readers  in  an  accept- 
able  fashion  the  results  of  the  researches  of 
many  experts.     He  might  have  been,  as  he 
shows   in   many   passages   in   his   historical 
works  and  especially  in  his  "Critical   Period 
of   American   History, "   a  scientific  historian 
of  critical  power,  but  he  preferred  the  no  less 
useful,  if  less  glorious,  occupation  of  setting 
forth  to  the  general  public  a  readable  and, 
compared  with  Mr.  Henry  Adams,  a  succinct 
series  of  narratives  and  descriptions  of  Ameri- 
can history  and  of  the  American  people  m\ 
the  different  stages  of  their  first  development. 
Of  the  writings  of  the  late  Professor  Moses 
Coit  Tyler  a  colleague  of  his  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  speak  with  absolute  impartiality. 
The    sunny,    tolerant    temperament,    which 
made  him  the  beloved  friend  of  all  w^ho  were 
brought  into  close  contact  with  him,  shines 
through    his    historical    writings   and   in    his 
''  Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion *'    the    greatest    historical  merit  is   the 
kindly  treatment  that  he  gives  to  the  oppo- 
nents   of    the    American    Revolution,    those 
Tories  who  have  been  so  long  and  so  patriot- 
ically maligned.     With  the  recent  deaths  of 
these  two  writers  should  be  mourned  the  loss 
of  Mr.  J.  C.  Ropes,  whose  two  opening  vol- 
umes of  the  "Story  of  the  Civil  War"  gave 
promise  of  an  absolutely  fair  and  scientific 
treatment  of  the  militar}^  details  of  the  great 
struggle,  which  he  had  studied  with  thorough 
and  perfect  devotion  during  his  whole  life- 
time. 
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Something  should  be  said  too  of  the  his- 
torical work  of  two  men  who  hold  high  places 
in  the  nation.  Amidst  the  rush  of  the  active 
and  strenuous  Ufe,  which  he  has  lived  and 
loved,  President  Roosevelt  has  found  time  to 
do  some  historical  work,  which  shows  a  capa- 
city that  might  have  made  him  a  historian, 
if  he  had  not  preferred  to  be  many  other 
things.  Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  has  given 
many  proofs  of  the  attractions  that  historical 
work  has  for  him,  from  his  essay  on 
Anglo-Saxon  land-law,  published  with  an 
essay  from  Mr.  Henry  Adams  among  others 
in  a  volume  of  '*  Essays  in  Anglo-Saxon 
Law"  in  1876,  to  his  essay  on  Richard 
in.  of  England,  his  *' Short  History  of  the 
EngHsh  Colonies  in  America"  and  his  ** Story 
of  the  Revolution. " 

The  enormous  popularity  of  historical  fic- 
tion in  these  latter  days  shows  that  American 
readers  are  not  averse  to  echoes  from  by-gone 
years,  if  only  they  be  interesting.  It  may  be 
true  that  the  historical  novelists  of  today 
have  not  the  knowledge  of  past  events  or 
the  insight  into  history,  which  enabled  the 
two  great  masters  of  historical  fiction,  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  Alexandre  Dumas,  to  give 
so  true  an  atmosphere  of  the  epochs  in  which 


they  laid  the  scenes  of  their  novels.  But  at 
any  rate  there  seems  to  be  something  of  a 
revival  of  interest  in  the  historical  past, 
which  induces  some  writers  to  find  it  profit- 
able to  place  very  modem  romance  of  a  very 
modem  type  into  the  more  picturesque  sur- 
roundings of  antiquated  costumes  and  anti- 
quated language.  It  may  be  that  the  inter- 
est in  the  past  aroused  by  historical  fiction 
might  be  turned  in  the  direction  of  encourag- 
ing the  reading  of  real  history,  and  if  such 
should  be  the  case  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
readers  may  have  their  attention  drawn  to 
the  histories  which  are  being  and  have  re- 
cently been  written,  rather  than  to  the  imita- 
tions of  ^lacaulay  and  of  Bancroft  that  still 
find  their  way  to  an  unsuspecting  public. 

This  article  has  been  devoted  to  pointing 
out  the  merits  of  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  American  writers  of  the  new 
school;  and  its  close  may  well  be  a  fervent 
hope  that  the  interest  aroused  by  the 
novels  of  Mr.  Churchill  and  Miss  Johnston 
may  be  directed  towards  the  reading  of 
sound  history  and  the  recognition  by 
the  great  body  of  the  reading  public  of 
contemporary  American  historians  and  their 
works. 
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THE  MAMMOTH  SHERMAN  FARM  IN  KANSAS  WHICH 
HAS  A  FENCE  LINE  MOR^  THAN  ONE  HUNDRED  MILES 
LONG— SIXTV-TWO  SQUARE  MILES  OF  WHEAT,  CORN 
AND      PASTURAGE  —  PLOWING     ON     A      LARGE     SCALE 

BY 

C   H.   MATSON 


THE  agriculturist  who  carefully  culti- 
vates forty  or  sixty  or  eighty  acres 
and  calls  it  a  farm,  is  likely  to  look 
upon  a  "quarter  section" — the  regulation 
homestead  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres — 
as  a  large  estate;  an  entire  section  (a  mile 
square)  he  would  doubtless  regard  as  a  tre- 
mendous area,  and  a  half-dozen  sections  would 
seem  like  a  whole  province.  What  would 
such  a  man  think  of  a  farm  on  which  from  one 
hundred  to  one  htmdred  and  fifty  men  are 


employed;  a  farm  whose  furthest  comer  is 
seventeen  miles  from  the  farm  house;  a  farm 
that  requires  three  bookkeepers  and 
stenographers  to  make  a  record  of  its  ac- 
tivity ? 

That  is  the  scale  on  which  Mr.  M.  M.  Sher- 
man conducts  his  farm  in  Central  Kansas. 
He  has  more  than  40,000  acres.  Every  year 
he  sells  more  than  2,500  fat  beeves.  If  a 
man  were  to  start  to  ride  around  his  farm  on 
horseback,  following  the  fence  line  and  riding 
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fifty  miles  a  day,  he  could  not  make  its  circuit 
in  two  days. 

There  are,  in  some  of  the  sparsely  settled 
regions  of  the  West,  and  in  Mexico^  far  larger 
ranches  than  this  farm,  but  they  are  vast 
open  tracts  over  which  great  herds  of  cattle 
graze  at  will,  becoming  half  wild  in  a  few 
months,  Sherman  Ranch  is  not  of  that  kind. 
It  is  really  a  farm.  There  are  no  great  un- 
broken areas  of  prairie.  It  is  cut  up  into 
fields  and  comparatively  small  pastures,  and 
there  are  generally  from  six  to  eight  thousand 
head  of  cattle  kept  on  it. 

The  most  reraarkable  thing  about  Sherman 
Ranch  is  its  management.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  farm  work  is  difficult  of  organiza- 
tion. This  is  not  true  on  Sherman  Ranch. 
No  factory  was  ever  operated  in  a  more  sys- 
tematic manner  than  is  this  farm.  At  any 
time  Mr.  Sherman  can  tell  just  how  much 
feed  certain  cattle  in  a  specified  pasture  con- 
sumed, who  fed  it  to  them,  what  field  it  came 
from  and  how  far  it  was  hauled.  Every 
night  he  knows  exactly  what  each  employee 
has  accomplished  that  day.  The  farm's 
manager  knows,  at  seven  o'clock  each  eve- 
ning, by  telephone,  just  what  was  done  that 
day»  even  on  the  furthermost  field,  seventeen 
miles  away.  There  are  sixty-two  square 
miles  in  this  farm,  equivalent  to  248  farms  of 
the  usual  size,  160  acres;  but  it  does  not  He  in 
a  compact  body,  and  this  accounts  for  the 
great  length  of  its  boundary  line.  The  ex- 
treme limits  of  the  farm  extend  seventeen 
miles  east -and  west,  and  eleven  miles  north 
and  south. 

Passengers  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad 
from  Kansas  City  to  Denver  see  this  farm 
first  at  the  little  station  of  L angle y.  That 
is  twelve  miles  from  the  ranch  headquarters. 
A  few  miles  further  southwest  comes  another 
view  of  Sherman  ranch.  Again  the  train 
speeds  onward  and  six  miles  further  west  it 
comes  to  Geneseo,  the  nearest  point  to  the 
ranch  headquarters.  The  farm  extends  with- 
in a  half-mile  of  Geneseo,  but  the  "farm- 
house" is  still  four  miles  away.  Along  the 
north  side  of  this  great  farm  runs  the  main 
Denver  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad » 
while  through  it  extends  a  branch  line, 

The  farm,  like  ''all  Gaul'*  of  Caesar's  time, 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  over  each 
there  is  a  foreman.  A  boarding-house  is  lo- 
cated in  each  division,  and  in  these  live  most 


of  the  unmarried  employees.  Scattered  over 
the  farm  are  numerous  tenant  houses,  occu- 
pied by  the  families  of  employees  who  are 
married.  A  telephone  system  connects  all 
parts  of  the  farm  with  the  headquarters. 

The  w^ork  in  general  is  planned  by  the  farm 
superintendent  and  by  him  telephoned  to 
the  foremen.  The  cattle  are  fed  at  stated 
intervals  and  they  are  given  a  certain  amount 
— no  more,  no  less.  Each  man  has  his  par- 
ticular work  to  perform. 

During  the  summer  months  five  thousand 
acres  are  planted  to  com  and  forage  crops. 
Two  thousand  acres  of  com  are  planted  on 
the  low  lands,  while  on  the  upland  is  planted 
the  forage,  one  thousand  acres  of  sor- 
ghum and  two  thousand  acres  of  Kaffir 
com.  In  the  fall  about  fifteen  hundred 
acres  of  wheat  are  sown  for  pasturage 
during  the  winter  months.  The  rest  of 
the  ranch  is  largely  taken  up  with  pas- 
ture land.  The  largest  area  of  land  in  a 
single  pasture  is  seven  hundred  acres,  and 
most  of  the  pastures  contain  much  less  than 
this.  There  are  cattle  of  all  ages  and  sizes 
from  young  calves  up  to  ''feeders'*  and  fat 
beeves.  More  than  two  thousand  calves  are 
bom  on  this  farm  ever>"  year.  Those  that  are 
good  for  beef  cattle  are  fed  with  that  m  view 
and  they  are  augmented  by  others  shipped 
in  from  Mexico,  so  that  the  total  number 
fattened  for  market  each  year  is  upwards  of 
three  thousand,  or  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  car  loads. 

Cattle  which  are  fattened  for  the  market 
are  fed  not  only  corn  and  rough  feed,  but 
meal  of  different  kinds,  and  bran  and  cotton- 
seed meal.  A  great  deal  of  the  com  is  ground, 
cobs  and  all,  before  it  is  fed  to  the  cattle,  and 
all  the  fodder  is  shredded.  A  force  of  twelve 
men  and  a  sixteen  horse-power  gasoline  en- 
gine are  kept  busy  running  the  machinery 
which  shreds  the  fodder.  Mr,  Sherman  be- 
lieves that  the  process  adds  fifty  per  cent,  to 
the  value  of  rough  feed. 

In  the  summer  time  the  men  work  from 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  seven  in  the 
evening,  with  two  hours  off  at  midday.     Dur- 
ing the  winter  the  hours  are  shorter.     Every 
evening  the  foremen  telephone  to  headqu&n- 
ters  the  details  of  the  work   accomplis, 
during  the  day.     By  an  ingenious  system 
blank  reports  which   Mr.   Shennan   has  c 
vised    a    bookkeeper  can  make  a  record  oi 
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work  done  as  fast  as  reports  come  over  the 
telephone. 

The  employees  are  paid  $20  a  month  and 
board.  Those  who  are  at  work  on  October 
ist  of  each  year  are  paid  a  bonus  of  $5.00  a 
month  for  all  the  time  they  have  been  con- 
tinuoiisly  employed.  This  is  to  pre%^ent  an 
exodus  from  tlie  ranch  into  the  wheat  fields 
during  the  harvesting  and  threshing  seasons^ 
when  wages  rise  for  a  sliort  time.  The  farm 
hand  who  works  on  Sherman  Ranch  the  year 
around  thus  receives  $25  a  month,  which  is 
considerably  more  than  is  paid  the  average 
farm  hand.  If  a  man  is  married  he  is  given 
a  house  to  live  in.  rent  free,  and  is  allowed  $10 
a  month  extra  for  his  own  board,  and  if  his 
wife  wishes  to  do  so  she  has  a  chance  to 
board  some  of  the  single  farm  hands. 

Sherman  Ranch,  though  it  is  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  raising  and  fattening 
cattle  for  the  beef  market,  is  almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  Kansas  wheat  belt.  Rice 
County,  adjoining  it  on  the  south,  produced 
in  190 1  nearly  four  milhon  busliels  of  wheat. 
McPherson  County,  to  the  east,  raised  three 
and  a  half  million  bushels.  Ellsworth  County 
in  which  the  big  farm  is  located,  raised  2,  335,* 
ooo  bushels. 


None  of  the  counties  ]}roduced  less  than  a 
million  bushels  of  wheat  last  year,  and  some 
went  nearly  as  high  as  seven  millions. 

The  only  threshing  machines  used  in  the 
Kansas  wheat  belt  are  tlie  big  ones  that  are 
operated  by  steam  engines.  No  horses  are 
necessary  for  the  machine  except  to  haul 
water  and  fuel.  When  the  engines  are  not 
in  use  for  running  threshing  machines  they 
are  sometimes  utilized  for  plowing,  but  this 
is  not  common,  for  the  ground  is  so  moist 
that   the  engine  sinks  far  into  the  soft  dirt. 

Mr,  Sherman  is  now  trying  to  devise  a 
method  of  plowing  by  power  by  the  use  of 
two  engines,  one  at  either  end  of  the  field,  pro- 
peUing  a  cable  between  them,  to  which  the 
plows  may  be  attached.  He  believes  this  to 
be  the  best  solution  of  the  plowing-by-power 
problem,  provided  a  gasoline  engine  can  be 
made  with  sufficient  weight  to  propel  the 
plows  and  still  not  be  too  heavy  for  practical 
utility.  In  fact,  every  experiment  which  is 
made  in  the  work  of  the  fami  is  commen- 
surate with  the  size  of  the  farm  and  its  crop. 
But  notliing  is  unwieldy  and  the  entire  little 
State  which  the  Sherman  farm  makes  swings 
along  with  better  system  and  with  greater 
profit  than  commonwealths  a  century  old. 
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A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  GREAT  FORESTS  AND  MOUN- 
TAINS ON  THE  FORTV-NINTH  PARALLEL— A  LIT* 
TLE     KNOWN     REGION      OF     GREAT     SCENIC     BEAUTY 

BY 

BAILEY   WILLIS 

OROLOC.IST    or    THF    liNITHI*    SIATliS.  t.  ftOLtlG  tt  A  L   SURVEY 

FublUhed  hjf  pcrmLs«or>  of  llie  Dif*ctor  of  the  V,  S.  Geoloj^cjit  Survey 
Illustrated  from  phoTa^raphs  by  tli«  Author 


THE  Northwest  Boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  from  the 
summit  of  tlie  Rocky  Mountains  to 
the  coast,  is  defined  by  the  Treaty  of  1846. 
and  was  partially  surveyed  by  a  joint  com- 
mission of  English  and  American  officers, 
185*^-1861.  The  discovery  of  mineral  pros- 
pects  during  the  year  1897- 1900  in  the  vicin- 
ifcr  of  the  Boundary  raised  questions  as  to  its 
location.  In  consequence,  parties  were 
Hi  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
^^  during  the  summer  of  igoi  the 
of  the  Boundary  hne  from  the 
A  the  coast  was  examined, 
il  A  description  of  the  natural 
Boundary  linc>  and  is 
s  personal  observations 
trips, 
at  least  two  im- 


portant mining  districts,  that  known  as  the 
Republic  in  N^ortheastem  Washington,  and 
the  Mt.  Baker  district  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  same  State.  Between  them  lies 
the  Cascade  Range,  which  is  known  to  con- 
tain metalliferous  deposits,  hut  is  as  yet 
scarcely  prospected,  on  account  of  the  in- 
accessible nature  of  its  canyons  and  forests. 
Further  east,  in  Idaho  and  Montana,  pros- 
pectors have  penetrated  the  remote  recesses 
of  the  Rockies,  and  although  no  considerable 
ore  bodies  have  been  discovered,  many  claims 
are  located.  In  the  easternmost  range. 
which  boldly  faces  the  Plains,  petroleum 
occurs  as  a  film  on  several  springs.  Among  a 
})eople  who  persevere  to  the  death  in  search 
of  the  transient  treasures  of  the  underworld, 
these  known  and  possible  mineral  riches  are 
sufficient  to  occasion  recourse  even  to  vio- 
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lence  over  an  uncertain  botindary.  To  de- 
termine the  line  agreed  upon  between  them 
more  than  half  a  century  ago  and  to  mark  it 
beyond  question,  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  are  preparing  for  a  second  sur- 
vey commission.  During  the  summer  of  190 1 
parties  of  Canadian  and  American  surveyors 
reexamined  the  district  along  the  line  and 
made  observations  to  test  the  work  of  the 
former  commission,  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  the  pro- 
posed operations,  and  to  investigate  the  phys- 
ical character,  the  geologic  structure,  and 
the  resources  of  the  region. 

From  the  Western  coast  Eastward  the 
Boundary  extends  through  the  great  forests 
of  the  Puget  Sound  region,  passing  north  of 
Nooksak  Valley  and  Mt.  Baker,  across  Skagit 
River  and  up  onto  the  Cascade  Range.  The 
forest  is  not  a  familiar  type.  Lovers  of  our 
Eastern  green  woods  who  step  from  the 
sunny  pastures  to  the  shade  beneath  low 
branching  maples,  oaks,  and  chestnuts  know 
the  charm  of  the  half  light  and  the  exquisite 
modulations  of  tint  and  form  where  the  sun- 
beams slip  from  leaf  to  leaf  down  verdant 
stairways  to  the  groimd..  In  the  great  Puget 
forest  here  and  there,  where  a  venerable  tree 
has  fallen  from  the  ranks,  you  may  see  the 
stmlight  slipping  from  branch  to  branch  of 
the  broad-leafed  vine  maple,  to  be  caught 
upon  a  luxuriant  growth  of  ferns,  but  these 
are  occasional  high  lights  only  in  days  passed 
as  in  a  cathedral.  Hour  after  hour  the  wan- 
derer may  cast  his  eye  upward  along  the  giant 
tree  trunks,  taller  than  village  spires,  and 
everywhere  the  fretted  roof  of  evergreen 
shuts  in  the  aisles,  shuts  out  the  sky.  Then 
silent  night  follows  upon  silent  day,  darkness 
falls  and  walls  your  camp  fire  round  about 
with  ebony,  against  which  the  trees  are  splen- 
did columns  and  the  firelit  sprays  of  saplings, 
shrubbery,  and  vines  are  delicate  tracery  of 
surpassing  j^ace.  Rolled  in  your  blanket 
on  your  bed  of  ferns  and  moss,  look  far  up  to 
where  the  hemlock  boughs  gently  wave  as- 
surance, and  a  benediction.  Though  you  are 
deep  in  the  wilderness,  where  there  is  no 
path  nor  any  guide,  though  you  are  alone  far 
from  men,  these  gently  waving  boughs  soothe 
you  with  their  rhythmic  motion  and  give  you 
peace.  Outside,  beyond  the  many-spired 
roof,  clouds  are  sweeping  on  the  Western  wind 
up  the  mountain  sides;   at  times  the  storm 


rides  the  tree  tops,  but  the  embers  of  your 
fire  are  not  fanned.  The  great  firs  sway, 
but  the  tiny  flower  is  not  stirred.  They  bend, 
they  recover,  the  surface  of  the  forest  tosses 
like  the  sea;  but,  like  the  deeps  of  the  sea,  its 
depths  are  calm.  When  there  comes  boom- 
ing through  the  aisles  the  crash  of  a  great  tree 
that  has  borne  its  evergreen  crown  a  half  a 
thousand  years,  then  you  may  tremble  or,  if 
you  can,  forget  yourself  in  the  majesty  of 
the  trees  battling  with  the  gale. 

In  its  primeval  state  the  forest  was  not  of 
uniform  growth.  Differences  of  exposure,  of 
soil,  of  moisture,  or  of  age  occasioned  various 
aspects,  but  whether  its  shafts  in  their  first 
century  rose  tall  and  slender  or,  having 
passed  their  many  hundredth  spring,  stood 
in  hoary  age,  there  was  always  among  them 
the  tangle  of  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  ferns,  and 
moss,  which  made  progress  difficult  for  men, 
impossible  for  horses.  The  time  of  the  for- 
est's prime  was  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 
With  the  establishment  of  the  first  sawmills 
on  Puget  Sound  began  the  cutting,  burning, 
and  destroying  which  have  at  last  aroused 
thoughtful  men  to  the  necessity  of  combining 
intelligent  methods  of  forest  culture  with 
forest  use.  The  first  surveyors  of  the  Boun- 
dary found  the  growth  an  almost  insuperable 
obstacle,  and  to  cut  trails  and  to  reestablish 
the  line  from  the  sea  to  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains is  still  a  long  and  difficult  task,  even  for 
men  who  swing  the  double-bitted  axe  and  can 
work  cheerfully  in  the  deep  shade. 

Exploring  once  with  two  companions,  a 
sober  Tyrolese  and  a  buoyant  Irishman,  1 
passed  two  weeks  threading  the  mazes  of  the 
green  world,  without  sight  of  the  clouds  that 
hid  the  sun.  Lost  at  length  among  strange 
mountains,  with  the  last  bite  in  our  packs, 
we  stopped  beside  a  noisy  brook  as  evening 
came.  Hans  sank  down  upon  a  log  and, 
burying  his  head  in  his  hands,  gave  up.  Pat, 
still  bearing  his  pack,  danced  in  front  of  de- 
spairing Hans,  and  to  cheer  him,  exclaimed: 
"Arrah!  Ye'll  niver  see  your  mither  agin, 
lad.     No,  ye  niver  will!" 

Among  the  heights  of  the  Cascade  Range 
Hans,  however,  would  have  been  at  home. 
The  scenic  type  which  characterizes  Switzer- 
land, the  Caucasus,  and  the  Selkirks,  is  im- 
pressed upon  the  Cascades.  Amphitheatre, 
precipice,  and  needle  peak  are  its  elements. 
It  is  world-wide  as  are  frost  and  ice,  and  is 
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sculptured  on  Andean  heights  near  the 
equator  as  on  Alaskan  Alps.  Snow-draped 
pinnacles  against  the  sky,  ice  masses  cUnging 
on  steeps  and  broken  into  a  chaos  of  flashing 
pyramids  on  cliffs,  threadlike  waterfalls 
swaying  before  dark  precipices  and  vanish- 
ing in  rainbows  to  unite  among  flowers,— 
these  are  the  details  beyond  which  lies  a 
splendid  panorama  of  peaks,  of  foothills, 
and  far  away  lowlands.  Emerging  from  the 
great  forest,  those  who  may  survey  the 
Boundary  across  the  Cascades  will  camp  by 
exquisite  lakelets  where  heather,  lupine, 
painted  brush,  and  golden  mimulus  vie  with 
each  other  in  brilliant  hues  and  the  Selkirk 
hly  thrusts  its  green  spathe  through  the 
vanishing  snow.  They  will  need  to  climb 
the  walls  of  amphitheatres,  to  scale  narrow 
arrcttes,  to  descend  into  deep  canyons,  and 
to  trace  the  parallel  where  they  cannot  tread. 
The  Cascade  Range  divides  adjacent  regions 
as  unlike  as  Alaska  and  California,  On  its 
western  slope  a  northern  flora  mingles  with  a 
temperate  one,  but  on  its  eastern  foothills 
hardy  southern  plants  thrive  and  the  pines 
are  those  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  dis- 
tinction is  not  between  northern  and  southern 
however,  so  much  as  it  is  between  humid  and 
arid.  The  rains  of  Western  Washington,  if 
gathered  for  a  year  and  held  as  a  lake  over 
the  surface  on  which  they  fall,  would  drown 
all  who  could  not  climb  or  swim ;  those  of  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  State  would  not  reach 
knee  deep.  On  the  Western  seaboard  are 
those  of  Southern  England;  on  the  Eastern 
plateaus  the  wheat  growers  know  the  winter 
cold  of  Norway  and  the  summer  heat  of 
Morocco.  Their  fields  absorb  the  melting 
snow  and  yield  it  again  to  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  grain,  which  from  sprout  time  to 
harvest  receives  no  rain.  The  Boundary 
crosses  this  semi-arid  region  in  a  hilly  district 
traversed  by  the  Columbia  River  and  its 
tributaries.  It  artificially  divides  both  of 
the  great  north-south  valleys  of  the  Okano- 
gan and  Columbia  Rivers  and  is  itself  crossed 
and  re  crossed  by  smaller  streams.  The  hills 
are  covered  with  bunch  grass  and  Western 
yellow  pines,  whose  smooth,  straight  trunks 
and  symmetrical  growth  give  them  a  well- 
bred  look.  Standing  usually  far  apart,  they 
have  an  air  of  individual  distinction,  quite 
superior  to  the  vagabond  spruces  which 
mingle  with  low  shrubbery  along  the  streams. 
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Some  years  ago,  when  this  region  was 
the  Colville  Indian  Reservation,  each  ridge 
was  marked  by  a  well -beaten  path,  which 
you  might  know  for  a  deer  trail,  not  only  by 
tlie  tracks,  but  also  because  it  was  not  worn 
for  a  Httle  way  on  either  side  of  an  obstruc- 
tion. A  bounding  deer  leaves  no  track  for  a 
space.  But  when  the  country  was  thrown 
open  to  white  men  it  %vas  quickly  explored, 
and  promising  deposits  of  silver  and  gold 
being  found,  it  was  over-run,  opened  up,  and 
settled.  The  prophecy  of  one  of  the  Indian 
chiefs  has  been  realized.  One  evening  in  1883 
he  had  smoked  in  dignified  silence  by  my 
camp  fire  while  several  younger  Indians 
told  us  about  the  difficulties  of  a  proposed 
trip  down  the  canyon  of  the  Columbia.  For 
their  own  purposes  they  greatly  exaggerated 
the  obstacles.  Unwilling  to  believe  and  un- 
able to  contradict  what  they  said,  lest  they 
should  dishearten  some  of  my  Httle  party.  I 
turned  the  talk  to  the  then  mooted  question 
of  ceding  part  of  the  reserve.  The  older 
man  Hstened  till,  kindled  by  the  discussion, 
he  rose  and  advanced  into  the  full  light  of  the 
fire.  With  measured  accent  yielding  to  em- 
phasis that  became  impassioned,  he  made  his 
protest  in  the  deep  guttural  language  of  his 
people.  We  scarcely  felt  our  ignorance  of 
the  words.  A  sweep  of  his  out -stretched 
arm  described  the  lands  over  which  his  fore- 
fathers had  roamed ;  a  pinch  of  earth  between 
his  thumb  and  finger  what  was  left  to  him  and 
his.  A  few  kernels  rattled  in  a  pod  typified 
the  Indians  remaining;  a  cloud  of  white 
winged  seeds  shaken  upon  the  evening  breeze 
symbolized  the  coming  race.  His  closing 
words  stated  his  determination  to  die  by  the 
great  river  that  flowed  througli  the  hunting 
grounds  of  his  fathers. 

As  I  watched  his  dark  countenance,  a  ruddy 
bas-relief  against  the  black  night,  he  wrapped 
his  blanket  about  him  and  strode  away.  But 
fate  has  been  kind  to  him.  In  igoo  he  was 
living  still  by  Lake  Chelan,  and  his  white 
neighbors  testified  that  old  Wapato  was  re- 
spected among  them  as  a  man  whose  word 
w^as  his  bond. 

The  heat  that  rises  in  summer  from  the 
bare  plateaus  of  Central  Washington  is  in- 
tense. It  converts  moisture-bearing  winds 
from  over  the  Cascades  into  rainless  currents 
w^hich  carry  their  moisture  till  they  are  chilled 
by  the  mountains  of  Idaho.     There  the  rains 
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mantle  the  slopes  with  forest  and  the  Itixuri- 
ance  of  growth  approaches  that  of  Puget 
Sound. 

The  Boundar}'  we  are  following  eastward, 
after  crossing  the  Columbia,  rises  upon  the 
southern  extension  of  the  Selkirk  range,  the 
westernmost  height  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
system,  which  in  Canada  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  encountered  by  the  engineers  who 
located  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad.  Its 
scenic  grandeur  attracts  many  travelers  to 
the  northern  route,  but  in  the  altitude  of  the 
Botmdary  it  is  a  forest-covered  mass,  prob- 
ably nowhere  over  8,000  feet  in  altitude,  and 
though  its  dark  summits  are  beautiful  in 
distant  sweep  of  profile  and  cloud-wreathed 
slope,  it  is  not  characterized  by  great  cliffs 
or  towering  peaks. 

The  mountains  of  Northern  Idaho  also. are 
of  massive  forms,  a  type  familiar  to  many 
Americans  in  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson, 
where  Crow  Nest  and  Storm  •King  in  gray 
and  waving  green  shoulder  up  above  West 
Point.  But  the  resemblance  is  in  form  only. 
Of  far  greater  magnitude,  these  Idaho  moun- 
tains are  mantled  in  sombre  evergreen.  The 
gay  tints  of  spring  and  the  gorgeous  hues  of 
autumn  being  foreign  to  their  nature,  they 
formerly  knew  only  the  dark  garb  of  summer 
and  the  v/hite  robe  of  winter;  but  now  there 
is  too  often  the  red  scar  of  fire  on  the 
bared  mountain's  breast.  In  different  dis- 
tricts of  Idaho  apd  Western  Montana,  through 
prospectors,  lumbermen,  and  railroads,  ten 
to  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  forest  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  One  area  of  about  1,500 
square  miles  remains  almost  untouched  in  a 
primeval  state.  Enclosed  by  the  Kootenai 
River  and  the  international  Boundary  it  has 
hitherto  escaped,  but  the  lumberman's  ad- 
vance guard  reached  it  last  summer,  and  un- 
less it  be  protected  as  a  forest  reserve,  the 
columns  of  smoke  by  day  and  of  fire  by 
night  will  soon  herald  its  destruction. 

With  a  glance  at  brown  plateaus  and  green 
mountains,  we  have  crossed  Washington  and 
Idaho,  and  are  as  far  east  in  Montana  as  the 
North  Fork  of  Flathead  River,  which  rises  in 
British  Columbia  and  flows  southward.  Its 
course,  a  long  loop  through  Flathead  Lake, 
westward  along  Clark's  Fork,  through  Lake 
Pend*  Oreille,  and  northward  again  to  the 
Columbia,  might  have  been  that  of  the  inter- 
national Boundary  had  British  proposals  pre- 


vailed; for  it  is  the  most  northeastern  branch 
of  the  Columbia  River  system  in  lati- 
tude forty-nine.  But  the  compromise  line 
along  that  parallel  crosses  its  narrow  valley 
at  3,500  feet  above  the  sea,  west  of  the  great 
Front  Range  of  the  Rockies,  whose  peaks  rise 
to  10,000  feet.  Eastward  from  this  last  zone 
of  mountains  extend  the  Great  Plains,  and  on 
the  divide  from  which  waters  flow  to  the 
Pacific,  the  Arctic,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
stands  the  stone  pile  which  marks  the  eastern 
end  of  the  northwestern  Boundary  and  the 
western  end  of  the  northern  Boundary.  It 
is  also  the  comer-stone  of  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia. 

The  Front  Range  is  peculiarly  precipitous. 
Among  systems  with  which  it  may  be  con- 
trasted are  the  broad-based  mountains  of 
Colorado,  the  narrow  desert  ranges  of  Utah, 
whose  slopes  are  scored  by  hundreds  of  ra- 
vines, or  the  single-crested  Sierra  Nevada. 
On  each  of  these  the  great  sculptor,  the  sun, 
who  with  his  tools,  the  elements,  shapes  the 
landscape  forms,  has  with  light  touch  en- 
graved to  the  music  of  brooks  or  cut  boldly 
to  the  tumult  of  a  torrent.  His  broader 
chisel,  the  glacier,  which  in  darkness  and  in 
silence  digs  deeply  into  mountain  masses,  has 
also  left  its  marks,  but  chiefly  on  the  heights 
alone.  In  the  Yosemite  region,  the  Cascade 
Range,  the  Selkirks,  and  the  Front  Range, 
on  the  other  hand,  glaciers  have  sunk  their 
icy  fingers  deeply  into  the  mountains'  heart. 
Rarely  are  the  forms  carved  by  river  and 
rivulet  brought  into  such  striking  contrast 
with  those  sculptured  by  ice  as  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Northwestern  Montana  which  the 
valley  of  the  North  Fork  divides.  Westward 
from  it  among  the  massive  heights  the  valleys 
lie  open  to  the  sun,  which  early  slants  down 
the  slopes  and  lingers  on  them  till  the  shad- 
ows are  long.  The  streams  skip  from  pool  to 
pool  and  loiter  where  trout  lie  in  amber-tinted 
reaches. 

Eastward  from  the  North  Fork  profound 
canyons  lead  into  the  Front  Range  and  others 
equally  deep  lead  out  to  the  Great  Plains.  Its 
summit  is  double,  parted  by  a  high  valley 
from  which  deeply  sunken  glacial  channels 
lead  northward  through  Waterton  Lakes  and 
southwestward  through  McDonald  Lake. 
Precipices  Yosemite  can  scarcely  rival  close 
the  heads  of  these  canyons  and  tower  above 
lakelets   lying   where   only   the   sunlight   of 
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summer  noon  may  reach  the  snows  that  chill 
them.  Back  to  back,  each  curving  about 
its  ampfiitheatre,  the  great  cliifs  rise,  and  so 
closely  that  the  ridge  between  is  but  a  wall 
in  thickness  as  it  is  in  steepness.  Its  crest  is 
pinnacled,  its  face  is  relieved  by  bands  and 
bars  of  snow.  It  is  a  splendid  buttress  of 
some  peak  on  which  are  the  summer  pastures 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  goat  and  the  rarer 
Bighorn  sheep. 

Theirs  is  but  a  brief  season  of  warmth  and 
plenty,  from  mid-June  to  mid-September. 
Then  among  the  goats  the  nannies  are  fol- 
lowed by  their  kids  and  a  square-shouldered 
bearded  billy  watches  the  flock.  Stalking  a 
band  of  them  last  summer  on  one  of  the  easily 
accessible  summits.  I  came  down  to  them 
from  above,  from  the  direction  toward  which 
they  seemed  to  keep  the  least  watch.  At  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  the  cover  ceased, 
and  camera  in  hand  I  rose  to  my  feet,  but  the 
goats,  unfamiliar  with  the  awful  Kodak,  did 
not  run  away.  While  I  stood  still,  snapping 
at  them,  the  old  billy  goat  laid  down  on  a 
commanding  point  and  resting  his  head  in 
front  of  his  knees,  which  were  doubled  under 
him,  fixed  his  eyes  on  me,  A  kid  trotted  up  to 
him,  nosed  him,  and  looking  at  me,  plainly 
asked:  **  Hadn't  we  better  skip?'*  But  the  old 
billy  was  in  no  mood  for  questions,  and  tucking 
a  horn  under  the  little  chap,  sent  him  sprawling 
among  the  flowers;  and  not  until  a  comrade 
joined  me  did  he  think  the  situation  danger- 
ous. He  then  led  off  across  the  adjacent 
cliffs  by  a  path  none  but  a  goat  might  follow. 
In  this  district  caution  has  not  yet  overcome 
their  curiosity,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  ap- 
proach within  rifle  range.  A  little  wholesome 
exercise,  an  hour  with  the  glorious  scenery,  a 
shot,  and  on  the  narrow  ledge  along  which 
he  comes  in  fancied  security  you  see  the 
shaggy  patriarch  stagger.  Far  below  is  the 
alpine  meadow  where  the  kids  are  playing. 
He  gathers  the  muscles  that  never  yet  failed, 
however  desperate  the  leap,  and  leaps  for 
safety,  misses,  and  whirls  do\^Ti,  mercifully 
far  down.  Go,  bring  the  pack-mule,  and 
load  him  with  the  trophies  of  the  chase. 

Toward  the  northeast  the  Front  Range 
faces  like  a  fortress  of  the  gods  with  curtains, 
salients,  and  prominent  outposts.  Its  walls 
rise  abruptly.  At  sunset  from  the  Plains  each 
sharp-cut  peak  lifts  its  craggy  summit  **a 
looming  bastion  fringed  with   fire"   against 
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the  evening  sky.  Close  to  the  forty^ninth 
parallel  stands  a  lonely  sentinel,  as  bold  in 
his  isolation  as  any  mountain  of  the  range. 
Within  a  hundred  miles  north  and  east  all 
who  ride  the  featureless  prairies  greet  him  as  _ 
their  landmark.  The  Indians  call  him  "Chief,"  ■ 
He  who  in  the  days  of  the  early  explorers 
called  him  **The  ICing"  better  expressed  the 
majestic  individuality  of  the  peak,  as  we  see 
it  from  afar.  Draw  near  and  clamber  over 
the  ruins  that  encompass  its  base,  huge  blocks 
fallen  in  chaotic  heaps.  Look  up  the  riven 
cliffs,  tread  the  crest  in  which  chasms  yawn, 
and  as  the  blast  sweeps  fiercely  by,  scan  the 
scars  with  which  the  elements  have  marked 
'*The  King*'  in  the  battle  of  untold  ages.  It 
is  a  conflict  which  no  mountain  survives. 
Facing  the  rising  sun,  this  sentinel  of  the 
Rockies  for  two  centuries  past  has  fronted 
one  of  the  greatest  migrations  of  humanity 
from  which  a  new  race  is  developing.  DiWd- 
ing  in  the  ports  of  Europe  into  two  streams, 
the  one  to  occupy  the  British  Dominions,  the 
other  to  homestead  the  lands  of  the  Republic, 
— ^Russians,  Italians,  French,  Germans,  and 
English  sink  into  the  environment  of  the  free 
continent  and  are  all  transformed  into  Ameri- 
cans of  one  variety  north  of  the  line,  of  an- 
other south  of  it.  Their  national  distinctions 
disappear  in  a  generation;  the  racial  differ- 
ences between  Slav,  Latin,  and  Teuton  arc 
less  rapidly  but  not  less  surely  modified  in  the 
evolution  of  the  American.  In  its  westward 
drift  the  foreign  element  is  assimilated  and  dis- 
tributes itself  according  to  preference  among 
the  valleys,  forests,  plains,  and  mountains 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  true 
American  of  the  West  is  all  things  that  a  man 
must  be  to  dominate  his  environment  and 
make  it  serve  his  ends.  Alike  north  and 
south  of  the  Boundary  he  treads  eagerly  the 
trail  to  power  and  wealth,  and  though  he  fail. 
his  failure  blazes  the  way  for  another's  success, 
The  canoe  has  given  place  to  the  steamer, 
bales  of  peltries  are  replaced  by  sacks  of  wheat, 
pack  trains  yield  to  railroad  trains,  and  com* 
meree  extends  her  highways  where  so  re- 
cently all  was  wilderness.  What  sovereigns 
of  England  and  France  divided,  kings  of  rail- 
road systems  are  uniting,  and  the  old  Bound- 
dary,  which  was  established  as  a  **  dividend 
line  **  between  warring  nations,  has  become  a 
tollgate  at  which  we  pay  our  nickel  for  the 
privilege  of  going  to  market. 
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THE  appraisal  of  living  men  of  distinc- 
tion, made  by  university  presidents 
when  honorary  degrees  are  conferred 
on  them,  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  task,  if  de- 
gree-giving is  kept  from  mere  perfunctory 
laudation. 

The  greatest  expert  in  making  such  judg- 
ments and  the  best  master  of  this  epigram- 
matic style  is  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard. 
President  Tucker,  of  Dartmouth  College,  does 
it  exceedingly  well.  President  Hadley  of 
Yale  and  President-emeritus  Oilman  of  Johns 
Hopkins  have  had  recent  occasions  to  show 
their  skill.  Admirable  they  all  are;  and  it 
may  be  interesting  at  this  time  of  year  to 
recall  some  of  the  more  noteworthy  appraisals 
that  have  been  made  of  distinguished  men. 
This  list  does  not  include  any  degrees  given 
since  the  Johns  Hopkins  quarter-centennial 
in  February. 

MELVILLE      W.      FULLER,      CHIEF      JUSTICE      OF 
UNITED   STATES   SUPREME   COURT 

"Who  adds  to  inheritance  and  succession, 
learning,  insight,  character — watchful  guar- 
dian of  the  Constitution;  firm  arbiter  of 
justice. " — President  Tucker. 

"In  recognition  of  that  highest  of  all 
praises,  which  is  contained  in  the  simple 
sentence  that  you  are  worthy  of  the  position 
you  occupy. " — President  Hadley. 

X   JOHN    HAY,    SECRETARY    OF    STATE 

"Pilot  of  the  ship  of  State  through  un- 
charted seas." — President  Tucker. 

"Whose  great  achievements  in  letters  have 
been  thrown  into  the  shade  by  yet  greater 
achievements  in  statesmanship;  a  trusted 
leader  of  the  American  people." — President 
Hadley. 

THE  LATE  WILLIAM  T.  SAMPSON,  REAR-ADMIRAL 
OF  THE   UNITED  STATES  NAVY 

"An  ofl&cer  fore-sighted,  fore-armed,  ready 
at  every  point,  the  American  expert  in  high 
command. " — President  Eliot, 


"Chosen  representative  of  the  American 
navy,  in  which  the  American  people  has  put 
its  trust,  and  under  whose  leadership  that 
trust  has  been  worthily  fulfilled." — Presi- 
dent Hadley. 

ARTHUR     T.      HADLEY,      PRESIDENT      OF      YALE 

"Teacher  and  scholar,  president-elect  of 
Yale  University,  heir  of  her  strong  traditions, 
prophet  of  her  upward  career. " — President 
Eliot. 

"A  writer  and  thinker  of  acknowledged 
authority  on  the  principles  of  finance  and 
administration,  the  honorable  successor  of 
Timothy    Dwight.  " — President    Gilman. 

F.    L.    PATTON,    PRESIDENT    OF     PRINCETON 

"Eminent  as  preacher,  more  eminent  as 
theologian,  and  most  eminent  as  educational 
leader." — President  Hadley. 

"Revered  as  a  preacher  of  righteousness, 
admired  as  an  Abelard  in  dialectics,  beloved 
as  an  inspiring  teacher  of  theology  and  philos- 
ophy. " — President  Gilman. 

HENRY   SMITH   PRITCHETT,    PRESIDENT  OF   THE 
MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

"Called  from  serving  the  nation  in  one 
capacity  in  order  to  serve  it  yet  more  pro- 
foundly in  another.  " — President  Hadley. 

"Astronomer  and  geodesist,  who  has  been 
the  distinguished  head  of  the  Coast  Survey 
and  is  now  the  head  of  a  vigorous  foundation 
in  Boston,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  " — President  Gilman. 

WOODROW  WILSON,  OF    PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 

"On  you  who,  like  Blackstone,  have  made 
the  studies  of  the  jurist  the  pleasure  of  the 
gentleman,  and  have  clothed  political  investi- 
gations in  the  form  of  true  literature,  we 
confer,  etc." — President  Hadley. 

"Writer  and  speaker  of  grace  and  force, 
whose  vision  is  so  broad  that  it  includes  both 
North  and  South,  a  master  of  principles  which 
underlie  a  free  government.  " — President  Gil- 
man. 
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T,   B.   ALDRICH,   POET 

*'Man  of  letters,  essayist,  stor>"'teller  and 
poet;  at  home  in  wide  fields  of  the  imagina- 
tion,'*— President  Eliot. 

'*Ahke  for  what  you  have  yourself  ex- 
pressed and  what  you  have  evoked  in  others,  *' 
— President  Hadley. 

BOOKER    T.    WASHINGTON,    PRINCIPAL    OF    TUS- 
KEGEE     INSTITUTE 

"Teacher;  wise  helper  of  his  race;  good  ser- 
vant of  God  and  count r>^  *' — President  Eliot. 

**  Leader  of  a  race  out  of  childhood  into 
manhood.  " — President  Tucker, 

PRESIDENT   CHARLES    WILLIAM    ELIOT,    OF 
HARVARD 

'*  President  of  Harvard  University,  oldest 
and  most  comprehensive  of  American  in- 
stitutions-^the  chief,  whose  wisdom,  vigor 
and  devotion  to  education  have  brought  him 
honors  which  we  gladly  acknowledge,  which 
we  cannot  augment.  '* — President  Gilman. 

THOMAS   NELSON    PAGE,   NOVELIST 

*'  By  whose  magic  power  bitter  memories 
of  civil  war  are  transmuted  to  harbingers  of 
eternal  peace.  " — President  Hadley, 

GEORGE   FRISBIE    HOAR,   UNITED   STATES  SENA- 
TOR 'ROM  xMASSACHUSETTS 

"  Fit  successor  of  Webster,  master  of  speech, 
advocate  of  freedom,  a  patriot  who  widens 
the  bounds  of  party  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
liberty  and  justice.  " — President  Tucker. 

ALEXANDER  GRAHAM   BELL,   INVENTOR  OF  THE 
BELL   TELEPHONE 

'*  Inventor,  worker  of  everyday  miracles 
who  taught  the  deaf  to  see  speech,  and  en- 
abled the  Ustening  ear  to  hear  human  voice  a 
thousand  miles.  " — President  Eliot. 

SAMUEL     W.     M*CALL,     MEMBER     OF     CONGRESS 
FROM    MASSACHUSETTS 

**  Student  of  men  and  of  events,  who  reads 
the  issues  of  the  times,  not  in  the  glare  of  the 
hour,  but  in  the  light  of  history,  steadfast  in 
conviction,  strong  in  utterance,  in  action 
above  expediency.  ** ^President  Tucker. 

GENERAL     LEONARD     WOOD,     LATE     GOVERNOR 
OP    CUBA 

"  Harvard  Doctor  of  Medicine,  army  sur- 
geon, single-minded  soldier,  life-saver,  re- 
storer of  a  province.'* — President  Eliot. 


JAMES  C.  CARTER,  LAWYER,  OF  NEW   YORK' 

''  Whom   we   may   without   derogation   to 

the  many  able  advocates  present,  truthftdly 
style  at  once  the  Nestor  and  the  Chesterfield 
of  the  legal  profession  in  America.  *' — Presi- 
dent Hadley. 

EDWARD   EVERETT   HALE 

*'  Venerated  and  beloved,  comforter  and 
quickener  of  men,  devoted  to  the  social  well- 
being,  whose  citizenship  is  acknowledged 
alike  in  the  repubHc  of  letters,  of  the  State, 
and  of  religion.  " — President  Tucker. 

JULES    CAMBON,    AMBASSADOR    TO   THE  UNITED 
STATES    PROM    FRANCE 

*' Ambassador  of  France,  in  whom  we 
salute  a  great  nation,  once  New  England's 
foe,  then  the  thirteen  colonies'  ally,  now 
comrade  in  the  incessant  struggle  to  achieve 
the  diffused  intelligence  and  character  where- 
upon rest  republican  institutions.  " — Presi- 
dent Eliot. 

JAMES      BRYCE,      M.  P.,     AUTHOR    OF       *'THB 
AMERICAN     COMMONWEALTH  " 

'*  Interpreter  of  the  American  people  and 
of  the  American  people  to  the  world/' — 
President  Tucker. 

HORACE  HOWARD  FURNESS,  EDITOR  OF  SHAKES- 
PEARE 

"  In  recognition  of  those  elucidations  of 
Shakespeare  wherein  you  have  compassed 
the  impossible  task  of  gilding  refined  gold. " — 
President  Hadley. 

THE    LATE    SIR     JULIAN     PAUNCEFOTE,   BRITISH 
AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

**  English  ambassador,  welcome  representa- 
tive of  the  country  from  which  America  has 
derived  its  best  stock,  its  most  serviceable 
habits  of  thought,  and  its  ideals  of  public 
liberty  and  public  justice.  ''—President  Eliot, 

THE    EARL     Q¥     ABERDEEN,     LATE     GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL    OF   CANADA 

"  Representing  here  today  England's 
greatest  achievement,  except  English  liberty, 
a  beneficent  colonial  policy.  "-^President  Eliot, 

AUGUSTUS  ST.  GAUDENS,  SCULPTOR 

**  A  sculptor  whose  art  follows  but  ennobles 
nature,  confers  fame  and  lasting  remem- 
brance, and  does  not  count  the  mortal  years 
it  takes  to  mould  memorial  forms," — Presi- 
dent  Eliot. 


THE   REVIVAL   OF   SKILLED    HAND- 

WORK 

WOOD-CARVING,  WORK  IN  LEATHER  AND  IN  METAL  AS  A  LIVE- 
LIHOOD AND  AS  AN  ART— THE  RISE  OF  MODERN  INDIVIDUAL 
INDUSTRIES  —  THEIR  RAPID  GROWTH  —  THE  MAN  WHO  IS 
HIS     OWN      BOSS  —  PERSONAL     TRADE-MARKS      IN      THE      ARTS 

BY 

CHARLES    BARNARD 


IN  New  England  a  good  workman  is  des- 
cribed as  a  **  Master-hand  at  his  trade." 
Within  the  past  few  years  a  new  and 
superior  workman  has  appeared  who  is  his 
own  designer,  skilled  worker  and  dealer — in 
brief,  his  own  employer.  There  are  women 
also  who  are  designers  and  workers  and  are 
their  own  saleswomen. 

The  upper  West-side  apartment  district  of 
New  York  may  not  appear  to  be  the  best  place 
to  find  the  shop  of  a  Master-hand.  A  few 
steps  from  prosaic  Columbus  Avenue,  on  One 
hundred  and  Fourth  Street,  lead  to  a  small 
brick  dwelling.  There  is  a  high  stoop  and  a 
large  basement  window  and  a  few  stone  steps 
lead  down  to  a  lofty  basement  room  having  a 
fine  north  light.  Here  at  a  table  sits  a 
yoimg  woman  clad  in  a  long  check  apron  and 
busy  with  skilful  fingers  upon  a  mass  of  New 
Jersey  clay.  Slowly,  inch  by  inch,  the  mass 
grows  up  into  the  form  of  a  beautiful  vase. 
She  has  the  usual  sculptor's  tools,  nothing 
more — not  even  a  potter's  wheel.  She  has  had 
a  sculptor's  training,  is  an  art  student  and 
practical  designer  and  potter.  About  the 
room  on  shelves  are  black  terra-cotta  vases  of 
every  form  and  size  from  little  flower  bowls  up 
to  great  garden  vases.  All  are  of  her  own  de- 
sign and  workmanship.  Everything  is  her 
own  handiwork  except  the  firing,  the  smaller 
vases  being  fired  at  a  Harlem  pottery,  and  the 
larger  vases  fired  at  Perth  Amboy.  Every 
vase  is  for  sale  and  many  more  have  been  sold 
and  distributed.  At  intervals  cards  are  sent 
out  for  a  studio  reception  sale  and  the  little 
room  is  crowded  for  hours  and  empty  when  the 
last  guest  carries  off  the  last  vase.  The  young 
woman's  mother  assists  in  the  little  shop  and 
this  makes  the  whole  plant,  a  basement  room, 
two  Master-hands  and  some  Jersey  clay. 


East  Twenty-Third  Street  is  never  lovely 
and  it  comes  with  a  sort  of  pleasant  surprise 
to  take  an  elevator  to  the  top  floor  and  escape 
from  the  dreary  street  into  the  silence  and  re- 
poseful peace  of  a  charming  little  studio-home. 
A  young  woman  welcomes,  in  soft  Southern 
speech,  to  her  home  and  her  workshop.  She 
begs  to  be  excused  from  mere  social  forms. 
She  can  talk  and  work,  and  sits  before  a  great 
wooden  chest  and  takes  up  her  wood-carving 
tools,  and  while  she  talks  the  beautiful  foliage 
seems  to  grow  under  her  skilful  fingers.  With 
enthusiasm  she  discourses  upon  the  wood  and 
the  design  of  the  chest.  The  design  is  her  own 
and  the  only  thing  she  did  not  do  was  the 
actual  putting  together  of  the  chest.  Why 
should  she  waste  her  valuable  time  on 
work  any  carpenter  can  do  ?  All  else,  design, 
carving,  fire  etching,  coloring,  ornaments, 
handles,  hinges  and  locks  are  her  own  work 
except  the  heavy  forging  of  the  handles  and 
clasps.  She  is  the  Master-hand  of  the  whole 
job  and  when  finished  it  will  be  a  beautiful 
chest,  fit  for  the  outfit  of  a  bride.  In  the  next 
room  another  girl  is  at  work  upon  another 
beautiful  chest.  On  the  walls  are  mats  and 
other  useftil  things  in  leather,  colored,  tooled 
and  fire-etched.  The  place  is  a  shop  and  it  is 
also  salesroom  and  the  home  of  the  Master- 
hands. 

Not  far  away,  on  East  Twentieth  Street,  is 
another  still  larger  shop.  Here  two  women, 
Master-hands  in  copper,  design  and  make 
copper  vessels  and  utensils  for  parlor  and 
kitchen.  Strong,  well  made  and  beautiful, 
the  things  give  a  new  dignity  to  the  art  of  the 
coppersmith.  On  the  walls  are  fine  fabrics 
stenciled  in  colors  in  novel  and  attractive  de- 
signs. On  the  tables  are  mats  and  useftd  things 
for  the  desk  in  tooled  and  colored  leather. 
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sale  of  the  products  of  these  new  shops.  There 
is  one  store  of  this  kind  in  Boston  and  a  most 
attractive  store  has  been  recently  opened  in 
Xew  York  for  the  sale  of  the  beautiful  prod- 
ucts of  these  new  shops.  The  Master-hands 
ver\'  quickly  discovered  that  the  studio  is  not 
:he  best  place  in  which  to  sell  the  goods  and 
sent  their  goods  to  the  stores,  greatly  to  their 
advantage,  though  all  continue  to  exhibit  and 
take  orders  in  their  little  shops. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  this  new  and  prom- 
ising business  sprang  into  such  sudden  success. 
That  it  is  successful  is  beyond  question  and, 
best  of  all,  the  demand  for  the  goods  thus 
made  rapidly  increases  from  month  to  month. 
In  a  certain  way  the  business  is  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  work  of  the  Exchange  for 
Women's  Work.  There  are  now  eighty  of 
these  exchanges  for  the  sale  of  work  done  by 
women.  These  exchanges  began  as  places 
where  embroidery,  lace,  cake  bread,  pickles, 
and  other  home-made  things  could  be  offered 
for  sale.  They  give  emploj-ment  to  many 
hundreds  of  women  and  distribute  hundreds 
<n'  thousands  of  dollars  among  the  home  work- 
ers every  year,  the  New  York  Exchange  dis- 
tributing in  1900  $55,000 

A  portion  of  these  workers  have  become 
Master- hands,  but  the  majority  of  the  Master- 
hands  sell  their  work  through  the  dozen  or 
more  Arts  and  Crafts  Societies,  now  established 
throughout  the  country.  A  few  of  the  Master- 
hands  sell  only  at  their  own  shops  and  adver- 
tise their  goods  through  the  press.  In  one  or 
two  instances  a  number  of  workers  have 
united  and  do  their  work  in  one  shop  and  have 
one  salesman  for  all  their  products.  In  sev- 
eral instances  the  shops  are  a  part  of  larger 
plants  making  other  things,  a  furniture  shop 
and  forge  being  attached  to  a  printing  and 
bookbinding  concern. 

In  every  instance  the  Master-hand,  whether 
man  or  woman,  is  his  or  her  own  designer  and 
makes  the  finished  product  wholly  or  in  large 
part  with  hand  tools  only.  All  are  highly 
trained  designers  and  artisans  and  all  must 
have  more  or  less  art  education.  The  whole 
business  is  based  upon  hand  work  and  it  must 
be  skilful,  honest  and  inspired  with  real  love 
of  the  work.  There  can  be  no  eight-hours-a- 
day  business,  for  the  worker,  fired  with  a  real 
love  of  the  work,  is  greedy  of  every  minute  of 
daylight.  He  has  no  time  for  the  folly  of  the 
saloon.     He  never  watches  the  clock  or  slows 
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up  just  before  whistle  time.  There  is  no  whistle 
on  the  new  shop,  no  shop  rules,  no  foreman, 
no  time-keeper.  The  workman  is  boss  and 
the  boss  is  the  worker.  There  are  no  wages,  but 
profits.  There  is  no  employer,  liable  to  fail 
or  to  die  and  throw  the  worker  upon  the 
streets;  for  the  worker  deals,  either  directly  or 
through  a  store  or  society,  with  the  public  and 
the  public  is  the  universal  paymaster  and  can 
never  die  or  fail. 

The  buying  public  has  evidently  discovered 
the  Master-hand.  The  useful,  the  practical 
and  the  cheap  must  be  the  products  of  the  mill 
and  factory.  Machine-made  things  we  must 
have  and  always  will  have,  and  it  is  fortunate 
indeed  that  machinery  can  and  does  supply 
many  human  wants  at  such  low  cost.  With 
it  all  there  remains  a  survival  of  the  old  med- 
iaeval love  of  the  honest,  hand- made  thing.  We 


like  to  have  and  use  the  real  hand-made,  the 
thing  that  is  wrought  by  skilled  hands,  in- 
spired by  a  love  of  work  and  touched  with  the 
tool  marks  of  the  Master-hand.  It  is  this  love 
of  the  hand-made  that  has  developed  and  sus- 
tained the  new  shops.  The  buyer  will  pay  well 
for  the  unique  thing,  the  one  thing  bearing  the 
Master's  sign  manual  stamped  upon  the  thing 
itself.  The  public  patronizes  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  Societies,  because  it  believes  that  the 
things  upon  their  shelves  are  the  real  things. 
It  learns  the  value  of  personal  trade-marks  and 
it  buys  by  the  trade-mark  rather  than  by  the 
advice  of  the  shopkeeper  to  whom  the  **just 
as  good  "  is  the  only  trick  of  his  trade  he  knows. 
For  the  superior  workman  tired  of  the  shop 
and  factory,  for  the  man  who  wants  to  work 
for  the  love  of  good  work,  the  Master-hands 
are  an  example  and  an  inspiration. 
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BY 


M.   G.   CUNNIFF 


WHEN  reports  of  shootings  and  burn- 
ings and  assaults  began  to  arrive 
from  coal  strike  districts,  the  public 
had  already  wearied  greatly  of  the  strike.  Such 
a  strike  is  a  heavy  public  burden,  and  violence 
increased  the  offense.  The  whole  disturbance 
demonstrated  from  the  first  that  whoever  was 
responsible  for  it  has  helped  the  agitation  for 
public  ownership  of  the  coal  supply,  and  in- 
directly other  forms  of  socialism,  for  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  such  conflicts  can  fail  to 
suggest  in  certain  minds  even  unwisely  dras- 
tic remedies  for  the  chronic  evil  of  strike  after 
strike.  That  a  milder  remedy  will  serve,  the 
facts  appearing  up  to  the  time  of  writing  will 
serve  to  show. 

However  befogged  the  issues  of  the  strike 
may  become  as  it  continues,  the  fact  stares 
the  public  in  the  face  that  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  after  formulating  specific  grievances 
last  March,  postponed  a  threatened  strike  for  a 
month  to  discuss  them  with  the  operators 
and  with  members  of  the  Arbitration  De- 
partment of  the  Civic  Federation,  and  then 


offered  to  leave  their  demands  to  arbitration. 
In  a  notable  and  important  disagreement, 
involving  a  vast  industry,  a  body  of  organized 
workmen  endeavored  to  be  conservative. 

The  terms  the  miners  asked  were  these: 
a  ten-per-cent.  increase  in  their  wages;  an 
eight-hour  day  for  their  laborers,  who  by  the 
customary  arrangement  receive  one-third  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  miners,  who  work  by 
contract ;  an  eight-hour  day  for  other  men  on 
"company  account,"  such  as  engineers, 
pump  men  and  so  on;  the  privilege  of  having 
a  checker  at  the  weighing  of  the  coal;  a  new 
ton  of  2,240  pounds  instead  of  2,700;  and 
recognition  of  the  union.  They  were  willing 
to  accept  as  a  compromise  a  five-per-cent. 
increase  in  wages,  says  Senator  Hanna;  and 
when  the  operators  refused  to  grant  even  that, 
President  Mitchell  of  the  Mine  Workers  still 
urged  the  145,000  miners  not  to  strike,  simply 
because  he  believed  the  occasion  inopportune. 
This,  too,  showed  conservatism,  not  on  the 
part  of  the  miners  who  struck,  but  on  the 
part  of  their  leader. 
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No^w,  viewing  the  whole  anthracite  region, 
the  conditions  giving  rise  to  the  miners'  de- 
mands are  found  to  be  such  as  to  furnish  in 
different  mines  arguments  both  for  and  against 
the  granting  of  such  demands  as  were  made. 
In  no  industry  can  conditions  vary  more 
than  in  anthracite  coal-niining.  The  pitch 
of  tunnels,  the  proportion  of  slate  or  sulphur 
in  the  coal,  the  honesty  of  the  *' checkers*' 
and  weighers,  the  matter  of  company  stores, 
the  efficiency  and  industriousness  of  the 
miners  and  laborers,  the  character  of  fore- 
men, and  the  number  of  working  days  in  the 
year:  all  these,  making  the  condition  of  the 
workingmen  harder  or  easier  as  the  case  may 
he,  differ  so  widely  as  to  furnish  circumstan- 
tial arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
But  citing  specific  instances  of  unreason  on 
cither  side  in  any  single  case  or  in  any  single 
locality  simply  confuses  the  issue:  no  facts 
avail  to  clarify  the  subject  except  those  that 
effect  the  coal  region  as  a  whole.  One 
alone  stands  out  with  convincing  force.  Dr. 
Peter  Roberts,  author  of  "The  Anthracite  Coal 
Industry, "  a  recent  exhaustive  treatment  of 
the  subject,  computing  an  average  of  wages 
paid  before  the  ten-per-cent,  increase  of 
1900,  shows  that  the  miners^whatever 
may  be  their  wages  from  time  to  time- 
have  for  twenty-five  years  received  an 
equivalent  of  $1.50  a  day  for  the  three  hun- 
dred working  days  of  the  year.  Their  wages 
are  higher  than  this,  of  course,  but  as  the  men 
work  on  an  average  but  one  hundred  and 
ninety  days  a  year,  this  $1.50  a  day  for  the 
three  hundred  working  days  normally  spent 
in  employment  in  other  industries  has  repre- 
sented the  miners'  living  income.  Since  thev 
won  their  strike  of  1900  it  has  been  $1,653  dav, 
under  an  arrangement,  however,  by  which 
thirty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  miners,  as  for  a 
long  time  past,  are  met  with  the  company 
store  system.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  many 
of  the  men  average  for  the  year  more  than 
$1.65,  just  as  it  is  true  that  many  average 
less;  but  the  $1.65  represents  what  the  miners 
as  a  whole  receive  on  an  average:  the  laborers 
receive  smaller  wages  still.  The  present 
strike,  accordingly,  however  the  situation  may 
be  confused,  was  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  this  standard  of  living:  this  supporting 
a  family  on  an  average  through  the  industry 
of  $9.90  a  week  or  less. 

The    United    Mine    Workers    of    America, 


however,  are  aftiUated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  whose  avowed  piirpose 
it  is  to  secure  the  best  possible  condition  of 
its  members  by  a  series  of  skirmishes  aimed 
to  secure  one  advantage  after  another.  In- 
terested this  year  to  gain  one,  the  Mine 
Workers  will  be  interested  nejtt  year  to 
gain  another.  Having  gained  one,  they 
would  tighten  their  ranks  for  another,  with- 
out a  strike  if  possible, — for  that  is  the  policy 
of  the  whole  Federation  of  Labor,— but,  if 
necessary,  with  a  strike.  Accordingly,  tak- 
ing the  natural,  and  quite  logical,  point 
of  view  of  the  coal  operators, — the  officials  of 
the  railroads  controlling  the  anthracite  coal 
industr}% — ^the  Mine  Workers,  after  securing 
a  ten-per-cent.  increase  in  wages  in  1900. 
demanded  before  the  present  strike  not  only 
a  better  standard  of  Hving,  but  a  firmer  foot- 
hold for  demanding  a  better  standard  still 
at  some  time  in  the  future.  The  whole 
matter,  analysed,  became  a  question  of  union- 
ism, for  it  w^as  clear  that  any  concesj^ion 
granted  to  the  miners  now  would  make  them 
stronger  to  ask  greater  concessions  at  a  time 
when  it  would  be  more  dangerous  or  even 
impossible  to  refuse,  say  in  the  Presidential 
election  summer  of  1904.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  political  reasons  had  a  share  in 
settling  the  strike  of  1900  in  favor  of  the 
miners.  In  this  light,  the  operators  by  re- 
fusing to  yield  at  all,  adopted  the  soundest 
possible  selfish  business  policy.  A  small  con- 
cession would  have  strengthened  the  union 
for  presenting  new  grievances  next  year;  il 
was  inconceivable  that  any  arbitration  board 
would  decide  that  workmen  protesting  against 
a  $9.90  a  week  scale  of  living,  were  making 
exorbitant  requests;  if  the  union  must  be 
broken,  this  was  the  time  to  break  it. 

The  public,  accordingly,  is  suffering  be* 
cause  vast  business  syndicates,  preferring  to 
set  themselves  the  wage  scale  of  employees, 
have  refused  to  permit  an  entering  wedge  of 
tite  community-of-interest  arrangement  that 
labor  unions  at  their  strongest  insist  on  estab- 
lishing. This  arrangement  means  the  settling 
of  all  business  dealings — for  wages  and  for 
other  conditions  of  employment — betw*een_ 
workmen  and  employers  by  collective 
gaining:  representatives  of  labor  with  repr 
sentatives  of  employers.  How  much  the 
public  is  made  to  suffer  while  the  contest  is 
wae?d  for  the  arrangement,  or  in  this  ta'^r  fur 
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the  first  step  toward  it,  has  already  come 
home  to  constuners. 

The  anthracite  mines  produce  about  five 
million  tons  a  month,  practically  all  of  which 
goes  into  household  consumption,  except 
in  cities  like  Boston  and  New  York  which, 
to  avoid  the  soot  that  disfigures  Pittsburg 
and  Chicago,  forbid  the  use  of  soft  coal  in 
industries.  It  has  never  been  profitable 
to  store  anthracite:  it  has  been  found  more 
economical  to  produce  just  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  probable  demand;  and  the  syndi- 
cate of  railroads  controlling  the  anthra- 
cite fields  amicably  decide  just  what  pro- 
portions of  the  amount  needed  each  shall 
produce  every  year.  When  the  strike  came, 
therefore,  although  the  companies  are  be- 
lieved to  have  employed  the  month  of  dis- 
cussion accorded  them  in  piling  up  an  un- 
usual supply,  the  demand  began  at  once  to 
draw  on  a  fixed  quantity,  and  with  the  grow- 
ing scarcity  the  price  to  the  consumer  went 
up  and  up — from  $5.35  a  ton  at  the  beginning 
of  the  strike  to  $7.50  a  ton  three  weeks  after. 
With  New  York  City  alone  using  normally 
30,000  tons  a  day,  a  positive  anthracite  fam- 
ine is  not  far  off,  and  in  any  event  the  public 
pays  a  large  share  of  the  operators'  loss 
through  the  strike,  dollar  after  dollar  as  the 
shortening  supply  grows  dearer  and  dearer. 
Nor  do  the  strikers  lose  as  much  as  would 
appear,  for  after  the  great  bituminous  coal 
stril^e  of  1898  in  which  the  miners  were  for  a 
long  time  idle,  the  yearly  average  of  working 
days  showed  no  falling  off:  time  lost  in  the 
strike  was  made  up  by  an  increase  in  the  work- 
ing days  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  It  is  the 
public  that  pays  for  a  strike  like  this.  Just 
as  deeply  interested,  then,  as  the  warring 
sides,  the  public  has  become  a  party  to  the 
anthracite  strike ;  it  faces  a  famine  in  an  abso- 
lute necessity;  and  is  forced,  as  the  famine 
approaches,  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
operators  by  buying  expensive  coal.  Nor 
can  it  be  maintained  that  the  operators  are 
obliged  to  keep  the  miners  poorly  paid  in 
order  that  the  public  may  not  have  to  pay 
too  much  for  coal;  the  fallacy  of  this  sort 
of  reasoning  was  shown  in  clothing  manu- 
facture when  the  degraded  sweat-shop  was 
abolished. 

It  is  a  public  problem,  therefore,  just  as  it 
was  a  public  problem  in  1893  when  the 
clothing  makers  were  striking,  to  decide  not 


merely  whether  a  certain  body  of  workmen 
are  justified  in  demanding  for  their  labor  an 
American  rather  than  a  European  standard  of 
living,  but  whether  the  public  are  willing  to 
suffer  in  order  to  crush  the  power  of  a  labor 
union.  For  each  side  in  the  coal  strike  is 
fighting  for  a  principle.  President  Baer  of 
the  Reading  Railroad,  one  of  the  leading 
operators,  declared  in  February  that  labor 
unions  are  a  menace  to  American  industry; 
the  Mine  Workers,  as  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  constructively  declare 
that  it  is  the  laborer's  province  to  share 
equally  with  the  employer  in  settling  the 
conditions  under  which  industry  shall  be 
carried  on,  and  that  this  sharing  is  for  the 
best  ultimate  interests  of  society. 

Now  on  the  part  of  the  public  two  things 
have  been  done  to  furnish  sound  evidence  on 
the  broad  question  and  to  offer  machinery 
— in  default  of  any  hampering  law  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration — to  settle  disputes.  The 
Industrial  Commission  was  organized  to 
make  the  most  thorough  investigation  into 
the  labor  question  that  ever  was  made,  and 
the  Arbitration  Department  of  the  Civic 
Federation  was  formed  to  assist  adjudication 
of  disagreements. 

The  Industrial  Commission,  after  taking 
volumes  of  testimony,  came  to  the  following 
conclusion : 

"By  the  organization  of  labor  and  by  no 
other  means  is  it  possible  to  introduce  an 
element  of  democracy  into  the  government 
of  industry.  By  this  means  only  the  workers 
can  eifectively  take  part  in  determining  the 
conditions  under  which  they  work.  This 
becomes  true  in  the  fullest  and  best  sense 
only  when  the  employers  frankly  meet  the 
representatives  of  the  workmen,  and  deal 
with  them  as  parties  equally  interested  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs.  ...  In  such  con- 
ferences as  those  between  the  United  Mine 
Workers  and  the  coal  mine  operators  (in  tiie 
hituminous  coal  industry)  this  real  industrial 
partnership  is  frankly  recognized  and  made 
the  basis  of  negotiations. 

"The  general  tenor  of  the  testimony  before 
the  Commission  seems  to  be  that  employers 
view  the  organization  of  labor  with  increasing 
tolerance,  even  where  they  do  not  view  it 
with  marked  favor.  The  unions  seem  them- 
selves increasingly  to  deserve  the  respect  of 
the  employers  and  of  the  community.  .  .  . 
So  far  as  employers  take  a  long  look  ahead 
and  act  in  the  interest  of  the  ultimate  welfare 
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of  society,  it  is  believed  that  they  will  en- 
courage rather  than  repress  the  growth  of 
democratic  government  in  their  industries. 
.  .  .  If  they  adopt  a  repressive  policy 
they  may  perhaps  succeed  in  it;  but  as  long 
as  the  tradition  of  freedom  is  strong  in  the 
minds  of  the  working  people  they  cannot  de- 
stroy the  aspiration  for  a  measure  of  self- 
government  in  respect  to  the  most  important 
part  of  life. " 

Nor  is  machinery  lacking  for  such  settling 
of  working  conditions  as  the  Commission 
suggests.  The  Arbitration  Department  of 
the  Civic  Federation  in  no  way  sets  itself  up 
as  a  tribunal,  nor  does  it  even  suggest  the 
arbitration  of  disputes,  though  it  is  widely, 
but  wrongly,  believed  that  this  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Board.  It  merely  offers  an  opportu- 
nity for  labor  representatives  and  employers  to 
throw  aside  the  unreasoning,  uncomprehend- 
ing hatred  that  has  caused  most  strikes  in  the 
past,  and  to  meet  to  discuss  labor  difficulties 
in  the  judicial  fashion  in  which  other  business 


affairs  are  settled.  It  hopes  for  a  settlement 
without  recourse  to  either  strikes  or  arbitra- 
tion. If  no  agreement  can  be  reached,  it 
still  deprecates  costly  strikes  and  presents  in 
its  committee  of  thirty  an  absolutely  un- 
impeachable roll  of  men  from  whom  arbitra- 
tors can  be  chosen.  The  whole  raison  d*etre 
of  the  Department  is  to  furnish,  with  no  at- 
tempt at  arrogance,  a  means  of  settling  in- 
dustrial disputes  with  honor,  and  with  no 
trenching  on  the  rights  of  either  side. 

As  for  the  violence  reported  from  the  strike 
region,  it  needs  no  pointing  out  that  in 
no  way  can  strikers  lose  public  sympathy 
more  quickly  than  by  making  attacks  on 
persons  or  on  property.  At  the  same  time 
it  may  be  asked  how  a  class  of  men,  many 
of  them  foreigners,  who  have  spent  their 
lives  in  supporting  families  on  $9.90  a  week 
can  learn  the  necessity  of  orderliness.  Consid- 
erate treatment  and  a  better  standard  of 
living  will  teach  them  that  far  better  than 
repression  ever  can. 


THE    PHILIPPINE    PROBLEM 

THE  POLICY  OF  OUR  GOVERNMENT  AS  SET  FORTH  BY  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 
IN  HIS  MEMORIALDAV  ADDRESS,  AND  HIS  PLEA  FOR  FAIR  JUDGMENT  OF 
THE  ARMY  — THE  xMAIN  MATTER  OF  SENATOR  HOAR'S  CRITICISM  OF  OUR 
POLICY  — THE  PROBLEM  AS  SEEN    BY   A    WRITER   IN   THE   PHILIPPINE   SERVICE 

[A  man  might  go  over  the  whole  large  body  of  the  literature  of  the  Philippine  question,  and  he  might  secuie 
statements  from  all  who  have  explained  it  and  debated  it,  but  no  two  utterances  could  be  found  so  clear  and  so  earnest 
as  President  Roosevelt's  own  explanation  made  in  his  Memorial-Day  address  at  Arlington  Cemetery  and  as  Senator 
Hoar's  recent  speech  in  opposition  to  the  Philippine  bill. — Ed.] 

PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELTS    MEMORIAL-DAY   ADDRESS 


THE  President  said:  Mr.  Commander, 
comrades,  and  you  men  and  women 
of  the  United  States  who  owe  your 
being  here  to  what  was  done  by  the  men 
of  the  great  Civil  War,  I  greet  you  and  thank 
you  for  the  honor  done  me  in  asking  me  to 
be  present  this  day. 

It  is  a  good  custom  for  our  country  to  have 
certain  solemn  holidays  in  commemoration  of 
our  greatest  men  and  of  the  greatest  crises  in 
our  history.  There  should  be  few  such 
holidavs.     To   increase  their  numbers  is  to 


cheapen  them.  Washington  and  Lincoln — 
the  man  who  did  most  to  found  the  Union, 
and  the  man  who  did  most  to  preserve  it — 
stand  head  and  shoulders  above  all  our  public 
men,  and  have  by  common  consent  won  the 
right  to  this  preeminence.  Among  the  holi- 
days which  commemorate  the  turning  points 
in  American  history.  Thanksgiving  has  a  sig- 
nificance peculiarly  its  own.  On  July  4  we 
celebrate  the  birth  of  the  Nation;  on  this  day, 
the  30th  of  May,  we  call  to  mind  the  deaths 
of  those  who  died  that  the  Nation  might  live, 
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who  wagered  all  that  life  holds  dear  for  the 
great  prize  of  death  in  battle,  who  poured  out 
their  blood  like  water  in  order  that  the  mighty 
National  structtu*e  raised  by  the  far-seeing 
patriotism  of  Washington,  Franklin,  Marshall, 
Hamilton,  and  the  other  great  leaders  of  the 
Revolution,  great  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
should  not  crumble  into  meaningless  ruins. 

You  whom  I  address  today  and  your  com- 
rades who  wore  the  blue  beside  you  in  the 
perilous  years  during  which  strong,  sad, 
patient  Lincoln  bore  the  crushing  load  of 
National  leadership,  performed  the  one  feat, 
the  failure  to  perform  which  would  have 
meant  destruction  to  everything  which  makes 
the  name  America  a  symbol  of  hope  among 
the  nations  of  mankind.  You  did  the  great- 
est and  most  necessary  task  which  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  any  men  on  this  Western  Hemis- 
phere. Nearly  three  centuries  have  passed 
since  the  waters  of  our  coasts  were  first  fur- 
rowed by  the  keels  of  the  men  whose  children's 
children  were  to  inherit  this  fair  land.  Over 
a  century  and  a  half  of  Colonial  growth  fol- 
lowed the  settlement,  and  now  for  over  a  cen- 
tur>'  and  a  quarter  we  have  been  a  Nation. 

During  our  four  generations  of  National 
life  we  have  had  to  do  many  tasks,  and  some 
of  them  of  far-reaching  importance;  but  the 
only  really  vital  task  was  the  one  you  did,  the 
task  of  saving  the  Union.  There  were  other 
crises  in  which  to  have  gone  wrong  would 
have  meant  disaster;  but  this  was  the  one 
crises  in  which  to  have  gone  wrong  would 
have  meant  not  merely  disaster,  but  annihila- 
tion. For  failure  at  any  other  point  atone- 
ment could  have  been  made,  but  had  you 
failed  in  the  iron  days  the  loss  would  have 
been  irreparable,  the  defeat  irretrievable. 
Upon  your  success  depended  all  the  future  of 
the  people  of  this  continent,  and  much  of  the 
future  of  mankind  as  a  whole. 

You  left  us  a  reunited  country.  You  left 
us  the  right  of  brotherhood  with  the  men  in 
gray,  who  with  such  courage,  and  such  devo- 
tion for  what  they  deemed  the  right,  fought 
against  you.  But  you  left  us  much  more  even 
than  your  achievement,  for  you  left  us  the 
memory  of  how  it  was  achieved.  You,  who 
made  good  by  your  valor  and  patriotism  the 
statesmanship  of  Lincoln  and  the  soldiership 
of  Grant,  have  set  as  the  standards  for  our 
efforts  in  the  future  both  the  way  you  did 
your  work  in  war  and  the  way  in  which  when 


the  war  was  over  you  turned  again  to  the 
work  of  peace.  In  war  and  in  peace  alike 
your  example  will  stand  as  the  wisest  of  les- 
sons to  us  and  to  our  children  and  our  child- 
ren's children. 

THE  WAR  IN  THE    PHILIPPINES 

Just  at  this  moment  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  led  by  men  who  served  among  you  in 
the  great  war,  is  carrying  to  completion  a 
small  but  peculiarly  trying  and  difficult  war 
in  which  is  involved  not  only  the  honor  of  the  -  ^ 
flag,  but  the  triumph  of  civilization  over  ^/ 
forces  which  stand  for  the  black  chaos  of 
savagery  and  barbarism.  The  task  has  not 
been  as  difficult  or  as  important  as  yours,  but, 
oh,  my  comrades,  the  men  in  the  uniform  of  ' 
the  United  States,  who  have  for  the  last  three 
years  patiently  and  uncomplainingly  cham- 
pioned the  American  cause  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  are  your  younger  brothers,  your  sons. 
They  have  shown  themselves  not  unworthy 
of  you,  and  they  arc  entitled  to  the  support  of 
all  men  who  are  proud  of  what  you  did. 

These  younger  comrades  of  yours  have 
fought  under  terrible  difficulties,  and  have 
received  terrible  provocation  from  a  very 
cruel  and  very  treacherous  enemy.  Under  the 
strain  of  these  provocations  I  deeply  deplore 
to  say  that  some  among  them  have  so  far 
forgotten  themselves  as  to  counsel  and  com- 
mit, in  retaliation,  acts  of  cruelty.  The  fact 
that  for  every  guilty  act  committed  by  one  of 
our  troops  a  hundred  acts  of  far  greater 
atrocity  have  been  committed  by  the  hostile 
natives  upon  our  troops,  or  upon  the  peaceable 
and  law-abiding  natives  who  are  friendly  to 
us,  cannot  be  held  to  excuse  any  wrongdoer 
on  our  side.  Determined  and  unswerving 
eifort  must  be  made,  and  is  being  made,  to 
find  out  every  instance  of  barbarity  on  the 
part  of  our  troops,  to  punish  those  guilty  of  it, 
and  to  take,  if  possible,  even  stronger  meas- 
ures than  have  already  been  taken  to  mini- 
mize or  prevent  the  occurrence  of  all  such  in- 
stances in  the  future. 

Is  it  only  in  the  army  of  the  Philippines 
that  Americans  sometimes  do  acts  that  cause 
the  rest  of  America  to  regret  ?  [Cries  of  "  Oh, 
no !  no !"] 

From  time  to  time  there  occur  in  our  coun- 
try, to  the  deep  and  lasting  shame  of  our 
people,  lynchings  carried  on  under  circum- 
stances of  inhuman  cruelty  and  barbarity — 
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■  a  cruelty  infinitely  worse  than  any  that  has 

■  ever  been  committed  by  our  troops  in  the  Phil- 
I  jppines;  worse  to  the  victims,  and  far  more 
L  brutalizing  to  those  guilty  of  it.  The  men 
^^L  who  fail  to  condemn  these  lynchings,  and  yet 
^^1  clamor  about  what  has  been  done  in  the  Phil- 
^^Bippines,  are  indeed  guilty  of  neglecting  the 
^^^beam  in  their  own  eye  while  taunting  their 

brother  about  the  mote  in  his.  Understand 
me.  These  lynchings  afford  us  no  excuse 
for  failure  to  stop  cruelty  in  the  Philippines. 
Every  effort  is  being  made,  and  will  be  made, 
to  minimize  the  chances  of  cruelty  occurring, 

CRUELTIES    EXAGGERATED 

But  keep  in  mind  that  these  cruelties  in 
the  Philippines  have  been  wholly  exceptional, 
and  have  been  shamelessly  exaggerated. 
We  deeply  and  bitterly  regret  that  any  such 
cruelties  should  have  been  committed,  no 
matter  how  rarely,  no  matter  under  what 
provocation,  by  American  troops.  But  they 
afford  far  less  justification  for  a  general  con- 
demnation of  our  army  than  these  lynchings 
afford  for  the  condemnation  of  the  commu- 
nities in  which  they  have  taken  place.  In 
each  case  it  is  well  to  condemn  the  deed,  and 
it  is  well,  also,  to  refrain  from  including  both 
guilty  and  innocent  in  the  same  sweeping 
condemnation. 

In  every  community  there  are  people  who 
commit  acts  of  well-nigh  inconceivable  horror 
and  baseness.  If  we  fix  our  eyes  only  upon 
these  individuals  and  upon  their  acts,  and  if 
we  forget  the  far  more  numerous  citizens  of 
upright  and  honest  life  and  blind  ourselves 
to  their  cotmtless  deeds  of  wisdom  and  justice 
and  philanthropy,  it  is  easy  enough  to  con- 
demn the  community.  There  is  not  a  city  in 
this  land  which  we  could  not  thus  condemn  if 
we  fixed  our  eyes  purely  upon  its  police  record 
and  refused  to  look  at  what  it  had  accom- 
plished for  decency  and  justice  and  charity. 
Yet  this  i.-^  i^xactly  the  attitude  which  has  been 
taken  by  too  many  men  with  reference  to 
our  ai*my  in  the  Phi Hp pines,  and  it  is  an 
attitude  both  absurd  and  cruelly  unjust. 

The  rules  of  warfare  which  have  been  pro- 
mulgated by  the  War  Department  and  ac- 
cepted as  the  basis  of  conduct  by  our  troops 
in  the  field  are  the  rules  laid  down  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  when  you,  my  hearers,  were 
fighting  for  the  Union.  These  rules  provide, 
of  course,  for  the  just  severity  necessary  in 
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war.  The  most  destructive  of  all  forms  of 
cruelty  would  be  to  show  weakness  where 
sternness  is  demanded  by  iron  need.  But  all 
cruelty  is  forbidden,  and  all  harshness  beyond 
what  is  called  for  by  need.  Our  enemies  in 
tlie  Philippines  have  not  merely  violated 
every  rule  of  war,  but  have  made  of  these 
violations  their  only  method  of  carrying  on 
the  war.  We  would  have  been  justified  by 
Abraham  Lincoln's  rules  of  war  in  infinitely 
greater  severity  than  has  been  shown.  The 
fact  really  is  that  our  warfare  in  the  Philip- 
pines has  been  carried  on  with  singular  hu- 
manity.  For  every  act  of  cruelty  by  our 
men  there  have  been  innumerable  acts  of  fore- 
bearance^  magnanimity,  and  generous  kind- 
ness. These  are  the  qualities  which  have 
characterized  the  war  as  a  whole.  The  cruel- 
ties have  been  wholly  exceptional  on  our 
part. 

The  guilty  are  to  be  punished,  but  in  pun- 
ishing them,  let  those  who  sit  at  ease  at  home, 
who  walk  delicately  and  live  in  the  soft  places 
of  the  earth,  remember,  also,  to  do  them  com- 
mon justice.  Let  not  the  effortless  and  the 
untempted  rail  overmuch  at  strong  men  who 
with  blood  and  sweat  face  years  of  toil  and 
days  and  nights  of  agony^  and  at  need  lay 
down  their  lives  in  remote  tropic  jungles  to 
bring  the  light  of  civilization  into  the  world's 
dark  places.  The  warfare  that  has  extended 
the  boundaries  of  civilization  at  the  expense 
of  barbarism  and  savagery  has  been  for  cen 
turies  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the 
progress  of  humanity.  Yet  from  its  very 
nature  it  has  always  and  everywhere  been 
Uable  to  dark  abuses. 

It  behooves  us  to  keep  a  vigilant  watch  to 
prevent  these  abuses  and  to  punish  those  who 
commit  them,  but  if  because  of  them  we  flinch 
from  finishing  the  task  on  which  we  have  en- 
tered, we  show  ourselves  cravens  and  weak- 
lings, unworthy  of  the  sires  from  whose  loins 
we  sprang.  There  were  abuses  and  to  spare 
in  the  Civil  War.  Your  false  friends  then 
called  Grant  a  "butcher"  and  spoke  of  you 
who  are  listening  to  me  as  mercenaries,  as 
''Lincoln*s  hirelings.*'  Your  open  foes- 
in  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Confederat( 
Congress  in  October,  1862, — accused  you, 
great  length,  and  with  much  particularity,  of 
*' contemptuous  disregard  of  the  usages  of 
civilized  war,**  of  subjecting  women  and 
children  to  "banishment,  imprisonment,  and 
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death;"  of  "murder,"  of  "rapine,"  of  "out- 
rages on  women,"  of  "lawless  cruelty,"  of 
"perpetrating  atrocities  which  would  be  dis- 
graceful to  savages;"  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  singled  out  for  especial  attack  because 
of  his  "  spirit  of  barbarous  ferocity. "  Verily, 
these  men  who  thus  foully  slandered  you  have 
their  heirs  today  in  those  who  traduce  our 
armies  in  the  Philippines,  who  fix  their  eyes 
on  individual  deeds  of  wrong  so  keenly  that 
at  last  they  become  blind  to  the  great  work 
of  peace  and  freedom  that  has  already  been 
accomplished. 

Peace  and  freedom — are  there  two  better 
objects  for  which  a  soldier  can  fight?  Well, 
these  are  precisely  the  objects  for  which  our 
soldiers  are  fighting  in  the  Philippines.  When 
there  is  talk  of  the  cruelties  committed  in  the 
Philippines,  remember  always  that  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  these  cruelties  have  been 
committed  by  the  insurgents  against  their 
own  people — as  well  as  against  our  soldiers — 
and  that  not  only  the  surest  but  the  most 
effectual  way  of  stopping  them  is  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  American  arms.  The  victories  of 
the  American  army  have  been  the  really  ef- 
fective means  of  putting  a  stop  to  cruelty  in 
the  Philippines.  Wherever  these  victories 
have  been  complete — and  such  is  now  the 
jase  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
islands — all  cruelties  have  ceased,  and  the 
native  is  cccure  in  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  his 
pursuit  of  happiness.  Where  the  insurrection 
still  smolders  there  is  always  a  chance  for 
cruelty  to  show  itself. 

PURPOSES  OF  THE  WAR 

Our  soldiers  conquer,  and  what  is  the  ob- 
ject for  which  they  conquer  ?  To  establish  a 
military  government?  No.  The  laws  we 
are  now  endeavoring  to  enact  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines  are  to  increase  the 
power  and  domain  of  the  civil  at  the  expense 
of  the  military  authorities,  and  to  render  even 
more  difficult  than  in  the  past  the  chance  of 
oppression.  The  military  power  is  used  to 
secure  peace,  in  order  that  it  may  itself  be 
supplanted  by  the  civil  government.  The 
progress  of  the  American  arms  means  the 
abolition  of  cruelty,  the  bringing  of  peace,and 
the  rule  of  law  and  order  under  the  civil  gov- 
ernment. Other  nations  have  conquered  to 
create  irresponsible  military  rule.  We  con- 
quer to  bring  just  and  responsible  civil  gov- 
ernment to  the  conquered. 


But  our  armies  do  more  than  bring  peace, 
do  more  than  bring  order.  They  bring  free- 
dom. Remember  always  that  the  indepen- 
dence of  a  tribe  or  a  community  may,  and 
often  does,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  in  that  tribe  or 
community.  There  are  now  in  Asia  and 
Africa  scores  of  despotic  monarchies,  each  of 
which  is  independent,  and  in  no  one  of  which 
is  there  the  slightest  vestige  of  freedom  for 
the  individual  man.  Scant  indeed  is  the  gain 
to  mankind  from  the  "independence"  of  a 
blood-stained  tyrant,  who  rules  over  abject 
and  brutalized  slaves.  But  great  is  the  gain 
to  humanity  which  follows  the  steady  though 
slow  introduction  of  the  orderly  liberty,  the 
law-abiding  freedom  of  the  individual,  which 
is  the  only  sure  foundation  upon  which 
national  independence  can  be  built.  Wher- 
ever in  the  Philippines  the  insurrection  has 
been  definitely  and  finally  put  down,  there 
the  individual  Filipino  already  enjoys  such 
freedom,  such  personal  liberty,  tmder  our 
rule,  as  he  could  never  even  dream  of  tinder 
the  rule  of  an  "independent,"  Agtiinaldian 
oligarchy. 

The  slowly  learned  and  difficult  art  of  self- 
government,  an  art  which  our  people  have 
taught  themselves  by  the  labor  of  a  thousand 
years,  cannot  be  grasped  in  a  day  by  a  people 
only  just  emerging  from  conditions  of  life 
which  our  ancestors  left  behind  them  in  the 
dim  years  before  history  dawned.  We  be- 
lieve that  we  can  rapidly  teach  the  people  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  not  only  how  to  enjoy 
but  how  to  make  good  use  of  their  freedom, 
and  with  their  growing  knowledge  their  growth 
in  self-government  shall  keep  steady  pace. 
When  they  have  thus  shown  their  capacity 
for  real  freedom  by  their  power  of  self-govern- 
ment, then,  and  not  till  then,  will  it  be 
possible  to  decide  whether  they  are  to  exist 
independently  of  us  or  be  knit  to  us  by  ties 
of  common  friendship  and  interest.  When 
that  day  will  come  it  is  not  in  human  wisdom 
now  to  foretell.  All  that  we  can  say  with 
certainty  is  that  it  would  be  put  back  an  im- 
measurable distance  if  we  should  yield  to  the 
counsels  of  unmanly  weakness  and  turn  loose 
the  islands,  to  see  our  victorious  foes  butcher 
with  revolting  cruelty  our  betrayed  friends, 
and  shed  the  blood  of  the  most  humane,  the 
most  enlightened,  the  most  peaceful,  the 
wisest  and  the  best  of  then-  own  ntunber — 


r 

I        for   these   are  the  classes  who  have  already 
I        learned  to  welcoine  our  rule. 
I  Nor,  while  fully  acknowledging  our  duties 

I  to  others,  need  we  forget  our  duty  to  our  own 
W  countr>\  The  Pacific  seaboard  is  as  much  to 
I  us  as  the  Atlantic;  as  we  grow  in  power  and 
prosperity  so  our  interests  will  grow  in  that 
farthest  West  which  is  the  immemorial  East. 
The  shadow  of  our  destiny  has  already  reached 

Lto  the  shores  of  Asia.  The  might  of  our  peo- 
ple already  looms  large  against  the  world- 
horizon;  and  it  will  loom  ever  larger  as  the 
years  go  by.  No  statesman  has  a  right  to 
peglect  the  interests  of  our  people  in  the 
Pacific;  interests  which  are  important  to  all 
our  people,  but  which  are  of  most  importance 
to  our  people  who  have  built  thriving  States 
on  the  Western  slope  of  our  continent. 

This  should  no  more  be  a  party  question 
than  the  war  for  the  Union  should  have  been 
a  party  question,     At  this  moment  the  man 
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in  highest  office  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is 
the  Vice-Govemor,  General  Luke  Wright,  of 
Tennessee,  who  gallantly  wore  the  gray  in 
the  Civil  War  and  who  is  now  working  hand 
in  hand  with  the  head  of  our  army  in  the 
Philippines,  Adna  Chaffee,  who  in  the  Civil 
War  gallantly  wore  the  blue.  Those  two» 
and  the  men  under  themp  from  the  North 
and  from  the  South,  in  civil  life  and  in  military 
life,  as  teachers,  as  administrators,  as  soldiers, 
are  laboring  mightily  for  us  who  live  at  home. 
Here  and  there  black  sheep  are  to  be  found 
among  them ;  but  taken  as  a  whole  they  repre- 
sent as  high  a  standard  of  public  service  as 
this  country  has  ever  seen.  They  are  doing  a 
great  work  for  civilization,  a  great  work  for 
the  honor  and  the  interest  of  this  nation,  and 
above  all  for  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.  All  honor  to  them ; 
and  shame»  thrice  shame,  to  us  if  we  fail  to 
uphold  their  hands. 


SENATOR    HOAR'S   SPEECH 


ON  May  2 2d,  speaking  on  the  Philippine 
bill,    Senator  Hoar  of    Massachusetts, 
concluded  his  speech  as  follows: 

The  American  people  have  got  this  one 
question  to  answer.  They  may  answer  it  now ; 
they  can  take  ten  years,  or  twenty  years,  or 
a  generation,  or  a  century  to  think  of  it.  But 
it  w^ill  not  down.  They  must  answer  it  in 
the  end— Can  you  lawfully  buy  with  money, 
or  get  by  brute  force  of  arms,  the  right  to  hold 
in  subjugation*  an  unwilling  people,  and  to 
impose  on  them  such  constitution  as  you, 
and  not  they,  think  best  for  them  ? 

We  have  answered  this  question  a  good 
many  times  in  the  past.  The  fathers  an- 
swered it  in  1776,  and  founded  the  Republic 
upon  their  answer,  which  has  been  the  comer- 
stone.  John  Quincy  Adams  and  James 
Monroe  answered  it  again  in  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  which  John  Quincy  Adams  declared 
was  only  the  doctrine  of  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  The  Republican  party  answered 
it  when  it  took  possession  of  the  forces  of 
Government  at  the  beginning  of  the  most 
brilliant  period  in  all  legislative  history. 
Abraham  Lincoln  answered  it  when,  on  that 
fatal  journey  to  Washington  in  1861,  he  an- 
nounced that  the  doctrine  of  the  consent  of  the 


governed  was  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  his 
political  creed,  and  declared  with  prophetic 
vision,  that  he  was  ready  to  be  assassinated 
for  it  if  need  be,  You  answered  it  again 
yourselves  when  you  said  that  Cuba,  who  had 
no  more  title  than  the  people  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  had  to  their  independence,  of  right 
ought  to  be  free  and  independent. 

The  question  will  be  answered  again  here- 
after. It  will  be  answered  soberly  and  de* 
liberately  and  quietly  as  the  American  people 
are  wont  to  answer  great  questions  of  duty. 
It  will  be  answered,  not  in  any  turbulent 
assembly,  amid  shouting  and  clapping  of 
hands  and  stamping  of  feet,  where  men  do 
their  thinking  with  their  heels  and  not  with 
their  brains.  It  will  be  answered  in  the 
churches  and  in  the  schools  and  in  the  col- 
leges; and  it  will  be  answered  in  fifteen  mil- 
lion American  homes,  and  it  will  be  an- 
swered as  it  has  always  been  answered.  It 
will  be  answered  right. 

A  famous  orator  once  imagined  the  nations 
of  the  world  uniting  to  erect  a  column  to 
jurisprudence  in  some  stately  capital.  Each 
country  was  to  bring  the  name  of  its  greatest 
jurist  to  be  inscribed  on  its  side  of  the  column, 
with  a  sentence  stating  what  he  and  his  coun- 
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try  through  him  had  done  toward  establishing 
the  reign  of  law  in  justice  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  Rome  said:  **Here  is  Numa, 
who  received  the  science  of  law  from  the 
nymph  Egeria  in  the  cavern  and  taught  its 
message  to  his  countrymen.  Here  is  Justin- 
ian, who  first  reduced  law  to  a  code,  made  its 
precepts  plain,  so  that  all  mankind  could  read 
it,  and  laid  down  the  rules  which  should  gov- 
ern the  dealing  of  man  with  man  in  every 
transaction  of  life."  France  said:  *'Here 
is  D'Aguesseau,  the  great  chancellor,  to  whose 
judgment  seat  pilgrims  from  afar  were  wont 
to  repair  to  do  him  reverence. "  England 
said:  "  Here  is  Erskine,  who  made  it  safe  for 
men  to  print  the  truth,  no  matter  what  tyrant 
might  dislike  to  read  it.'*  Virginia  said: 
*'  Here  is  Marshall,  who  breathed  the  vital 
principle  into  the  Constitution,  infused  into 
it,  instead  of  the  letter  that  killeth,  the  spirit 
that  maketh  alive,  and  enabled  it  to  keep 
State  and  nation  each  in  its  appointed  bounds, 
as  the  stars  abide  in  their  courses.  '* 

I  have  sometimes  fancied  that  we  might 
erect  here  in  the  capital  of  the  country  a 
column  to  American  Liberty  which  alone 
might  rival  in  height  the  beautiful  and  simple 
shaft  which  we  have  erected  to  the  fame  of 
the  Father  of  his  Country.  I  can  fancy 
each  generation  bringing  its  inscription,  which 
should  recite  its  own  contribution  to  the  great 
structure  of  which  the  column  should  be  but 
the  symbol. 

The  generation  of  the  Puritan  and  the 
Pilgrim  and  the  Huguenot  claims  the  place 
of  honor  at  the  base.  *'  I  brought  the  torch 
of  freedom  across  the  sea.  I  cleared  the 
forest.  I  subdued  the  savage  and  the  wild 
beast.  I  laid  in  Christian  liberty  and  law 
the  foundations  of  empire.  '*  The  next  gen- 
eration says:  "What  my  fathers  founded  I 
builded.  I  left  the  seashore  to  penetrate  the 
wilderness.  I  planted  schools  and  colleges 
and  courts  and  churches.  '*  Then  comes  the 
generation  of  the  great  colonial  day.  **1 
stood  by  the  side  of  England  on  many  a  hard- 
fought  field.  I  helped  himible  the  power  of 
France.  I  saw  the  lilies  go  down  before  the 
lion  at  Louisburg  and  Quebec.  I  carried  the 
cross  of  St.  George  in  triumph  in  Martinique 
and  the  Havana.  I  knew  the  stormy  path- 
ways of  the  ocean.  I  followed  the  whale  from 
the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  Seas,  among 
tumbling  mountains  of  ice  and  under  equinoc- 


tial heat,  as  the  great  English  orator  said,  *No 
sea  not  vexed  by  my  fisheries ;  no  climate  not 
witness  to  my  toils.  * " 

Then  comes  the  generation  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary time.  "I  encountered  the  power  of 
England.  I  declared  and  won  the  indepen- 
dence of  my  country.  I  placed  that  declara- 
tion on  the  eternal  principles  of  justice  and 
righteousness  which  all  mankind  have  read, 
and  on  which  all  mankind  will  one  day  stand. 
I  affirmed  the  dignity  of  human  nature  and 
the  right  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves. 
I  devised  the  securities  against  popular  haste 
and  delusion  which  made  that  right  secure.  I 
created  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Senate. 
For  the  first  time  in  history  I  made  the  right 
of  the  people  to  govern  themselves  safe,  and 
established  institutions  for  that  end  which 
will  endure  for  ever.  '* 

The  next  generation  says,  *'I  encountered 
England  again.  1  vindicated  the  right  of 
an  American  ship  to  sail  the  seas  the  wide 
world  over  without  molestation.  I  made  the 
American  sailor  as  safe  at  the  ends  of  the 
earth  as  my  fathers  had  made  the  American  ' 
farmer  safe  in  his  home.  I  proclaimed  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  face  of  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance, under  which  sixteen  Republics  have 
joined  the  family  of  nations.  I  filled  the 
Western  Hemisphere  with  Republics  from 
the  lakes  to  Cape  Horn,  each  controlling  its 
own  destiny  in  safety  and  honor. " 

Then  comes  the  next  generation:  *'I  did 
the  mighty  deeds  which  in  your  younger  year 
you  saw  and  which  your  fathers  told.  I 
saved  the  Union.  I  put  down  the  rebellion. 
I  freed  the  slave.  1  made  of  every  slave  a 
freeman,  and  of  every  freeman  a  citizen,  and 
of  every  citizen  a  voter.  " 

Then  comes  another  who  did  the  great 
work  in  peace,  in  which  so  many  of  you  had 
an  honorable  share:  "I  kept  the  faith.  I 
paid  the  debt.  I  brought  in  conciliation  and 
peace  instead  of  war.  I  secured  in  the  prac- 
tice of  nations  the  great  doctrine  of  expa- 
triation. 1  devised  the  homestead  system. 
I  covered  the  prairie  and  the  plain  with  happy 
homes  and  with  mighty  States.  I  crossed 
the  continent  and  joined  together  the  seas 
with  my  great  railroads.  I  declared  the 
manufacturing  independence  of  America,  as 
my  fathers  affirmed  its  political  independence. 
I  built  up  our  vast  domestic  commerce.  I 
made     my     coimtry     the    richest,     freest, 
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strongest,  happiest  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  '* 

And  now  what  have  we  to  say?  What 
have  we  to  say  ?  Are  we  to  have  a  place  in 
that  honorable  company?  Must  we  engrave 
on  that  column,  **We  repealed  the  Declara- 
toin  of  Independence.  We  changed  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  from  a  doctrine  of  eternal  right- 
eousness and  justice,  resting  on  the  consent 
of  the  governed,  to  a  doctrine  of  brutal  sel- 
fishness, looking  only  to  our  own  advantage. 
We  crushed  the  only  Republic  in  Asia.  We 
made  war  on  the  only  Christian  people  in 
the  East.  We  converted  a  war  of  glory  to  a 
war  of  shame.  We  vulgarized  the  American 
flag.  We  introduced  perfidy  into  the  practice 
of  war.  We  inflicted  torture  on  unarmed 
men  to  extort  confession.  We  put  children 
to  death.  We  established  reconcentrado 
camps.  We  devastated  provinces.  We  baf- 
fled the  aspirations  of  a  people  for  liberty  ?  '* 

No,    Mr.    President.        Never!        Never! 


Other  and  better  counsels  will  yet  prevail. 
The  hours  are  long  in  the  life  of  a  great  people. 
The  irrevocable  step  is  not  yet  taken. 

Let  tis  at  least  have  this  to  say:  We,  too. 
have  kept  the  faith  of  the  Fathers.  We  took 
Cuba  by  the  hand.  We  delivered  her  from 
her  age-long  bondage.  We  welcomed  her 
to  the  family  of  nations.  We  set  mankind 
an  example  never  beheld  before  of  moderation 
in  victory.  We  led  hesitating  and  halting 
Europe  to  the  deliverance  of  their  beleaguered 
ambassadors  in  China.  We  marched  through 
a  hostile  country — a  country  cruel  and  bar- 
barous— without  anger  or  revenge.  We  re- 
turned benefit  for  injury,  and  pity  for  cruelty. 
We  made  the  name  of  America  beloved  in 
the  East  as  in  the  West.  We  kept  faith  with 
the  Philippine  people.  We  kept  faith  with 
our  own  history.  We  kept  our  national 
honor  imsullied.  The  flag  which  we  received 
without  a  rent  we  handed  down  without  a 
stain. 


THE    OPINION    OF   AN   AMERICAN    IN    THE    PHILIPPINES 


JAMES   A.   LE   ROY 


WHU   HAS   BKBM    IN    THB   SBKVICB  OP   THB  PRBSBNT   PHILIPPINB  COMMISSION   SIMCB   IT   WAS   APPOINTBD,    AND  WHO   IS  NOW   IN   TMB 

VNITBD  STATB5  ON    LBAVB  OF   ABSXNCB 


ONE  who  comes  back  from  direct  work 
and  study  in  the  Philippines  is  at 
first  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  there 
is  still  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  about 
the  "fundamentals"  of  the  Philippine 
question.  But  the  discussion  of  the  last 
few  months  seems  to  show  that  there  is  such  a 
difference.  It  was  assumed  after  the  election 
of  1900,  that,  (except  a  certain  element  of 
irreconcilables  who  declined  to  consider  either 
facts  or  arguments  that  made  against  their 
preconceived  notions)  the  American  people 
considered  two  i)ropositions  well  established. 
These  were: 

(i)  The  Filipinos  are  not  now  prepared 
to  maintain  an  independent,  national  gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  not  possible  to  say  when 
they  will  be  fitted  to  do  so. 

(2)  Whether  or  not  we  desired  the  task, 
it  was  our  duty  to  establish  order,  and  to  lay 
at  least  the  foundations  of  a  prosperous  state 
in  those  islands — a  duty  we  owe  to  them,  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 


But  it  is  evident  that  many  persons  have 
lately  been  led,  by  conflicting  testimony, 
away  from  those  main  propositions  to  a  con- 
sideration of  merely  incidental  matters;  and 
these  incidentals  have  been  greatly  exagger- 
ated ;  and  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  forget 
entirely  the  fundamental  propositions  them- 
selves. If  these  propositions  were  wrong, 
now  is  the  time  to  change  our  policy.  If 
they  were  and  are  correct,  then  there  is  no 
use  in  seeking  an  '*easy  way"  »out  of  the 
Philippine  difficulties.  We  must  simply  go 
ahead  and  do  the  task. 

Senator  Hoar,  in  his  speech  of  May  21st, 
made  opposition  to  our  course  and  he  made 
it  on  broad  grounds.  He  assimied  that  we 
are  oppressing  the  Filipinos,  '*  subjugating 
a  sullen  people."  His  conclusion  follows 
logically.  If  he  is  correct  in  his  underlying 
premises,  viz:  that  the  Filipinos  are  today 
a  people,  and  that  they  all  cherish  an  undying 
hatred  of  us,  his  contention  is  sound. 

Holding  fast  to  his  fundamental  proposi- 
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tion,  let  us  for  the  argument's  sake  accept 
the  "consent  of  the  governed"  theory  liter- 
ally; let  us  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
any  people  can  govern  themselves  better 
than  any  other  people  can  govern  them;  let 
us  grant  that  the  Tagalogs  in  their  six  prov- 
vinces  in  proximity  to  Manila  can  manage  for 
themselves  a  government  on  the  whole  better 
for  them  than  a  government  that  we  superin- 
tend in  their  interests — what  then  ?  Can  the 
Tagalogs  also  govern  the  Visayans,  or  the 
Ilocanos,  or  the  Bicols,  better  than  the  Visa- 
yans, the  Ilocanos  or  the  Bicols  can  govern 
themselves?  Does  anyone  who  has  studied 
the  question  on  the  ground  maintain  that  a 
mixed  government  of  these  civilized  tribes 
would  hold  together  ?  And  if  so,  how  would 
they  meet  the  Moro  problem? 

The  truth  is,  the  Tagalogs,  the  Visayans, 
and  the  rest  do  not  form  a  people,  but  a  group 
of  communities.  Kindred  as  they  are  in 
origin,  in  religion,  in  customs  and  in  most 
things  but  language,  it  is  the  most  serious 
charge  that  can  be  brought  against  the  Span- 
ish Government  of  the  islands  that  it  tended 
to  keep  them  apart,  to  stifle  all  growth  of  a 
patriotic  spirit -by  its  economic,  political  and 
religious  policies.  The  Spaniards  kept  them 
separate.  And  at  least  one  good  result  to 
these  natives  has  come  of  the  warfare  of 
Filipino  against  us — ^the  dawning  of  a  real 
national  spirit,  an  ideal  perceived  by  some 
Filipinos  long  since,  but  just  now  beginning  to 
be  dimly  understood  by  the  mass  of  them. 
The  difference  between  our  policy  and  Spain's 
is  indicated  by  our  wish  to  foster  this  national 
unifying  spirit.  No  one  who  knew  the  aims 
of  Jos^  Rizal,  the  Filipino  patriot,  can  affirm 
that  he  would  have  been  anything  but  an 
**Americanista'*  if  he  were  alive  today.  To 
the  hour  of  his  execution,  he  protested  that 
he  had  not  preached  revolution,  but  evolu- 
tion. His  books  had  as  their  central  purpose 
to  show  to  his  people  their  own  defects,  to 
point  out  to  them  that  in  order  to  achieve 
freedom,  they  must  deserve  it. 

Again,  it  is  contended  that  if  we  now  prom- 
ise to  give  the  Filipinos  independence  as  soon 
as  they  are  able  to  profit  by  it,  all  opposition 
will  cease.  No  one  who  has  studied  on  the 
Sf)ot  the  character  of  the  men  who,  since  the 
surrenders  of  early  1901,  have  been  fostering 
the  dying  opposition  to  us,  believes  that  such 
a  promise   would   quiet   them.     How   long 


would  it  be  before  Pedro  Patemo,  for  instance, 
or  some  of  the  Spanish  journalists  who  con- 
duct a  campaign  of  insinuation  against  us  in 
Manila  would  be  pressing  for  a  statement  as 
to  just  when  we  would  withdraw?  Some  of 
the  advocates  of  this  "promise"  policy  con- 
cede that  it  may  be  fifty  years  hence,  or  more, 
before  we  could  fulfill  it.  Would  not  such  an 
indefinite  declaration  prove  embarrassing? 

Those  who  embarrass  the  Government  in 
the  islands  by  continually  pressing  this  sub- 
ject raise  the  broader  question  about  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Filipino  people  towards  us.  Do 
they  all  cherish  an  undying  hatred  of  us? 
Governor  Taft  and  his  associates  are  our  best 
witnesses;  and  their  opinions  are  known. 
But  they  are  not  the  only  witnesses.  The 
Filipinos  of  all  but  three  civilized  provinces 
have  accepted  in  good  faith  the  degree  of  pop- 
ular government  outlined  in  the  provincial 
and  municipal  codes  and  have,  for  periods 
from  six  months  to  a  year  and  a  half,  been 
peacefully  living  under  them. 

"But,  we  prefer,"  say  some," to  take  the 
testimony  of  army  officers  who  have  known 
the  people  more  intimately.  "  Then,  logically, 
they  should  accept  the  further  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  these  officers  that  the  civil  gov- 
ernment that  these  people  should  be  ruled 
only  through  fear. 

If  these  people  are  oppressed  they  give 
strange  testimony  to  it  by  the  affection  and 
respect  which  they  indisputably  feel  for  Gov- 
ernor Taft.  He  and  his  colleagues  consider 
themselves  friends  of  the  Filipinos,  and  they 
have  abundant  evidences  that  the  feeling  is 
reciprocated.  One  must  come  to  the  United 
States  to  learn  that  they  are  regarded  by  the 
Filipinos  as  tyrants. 

There  seems  to  me  nothing  but  destruction 
in  the  present  opposition  to  our  Philippine 
policy.  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  by  way  of 
contrast,  there  is  ^mething  constructive  to 
offer.  There  is  order  throughout  almost  all 
the  territory  of  the  civilized  inhabitants,  its 
maintenance  being  a  police  proposition ;  there 
is  a  very  general  willingness  to  repose  confi- 
dence in  the  will  and  the  power  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  do  full  and  final  justice  there — 
a  confidence  that  some  of  our  own  citizens 
do  not  seem  to  possess;  there  is  an  immense 
educational  undertaking,  now  only  in  its  be- 
ginnings, based  on  the  principle  that  the  Fili- 
pinos, of  all  classes,  are  entitled  to  a  fair  prepa- 
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ration  for  life  and  work  among  their  fellows; 
and  the  new  industrial  and  economic  regime  in 
the  Philippines  proceeds  along  the  American 
lines  of  free  inter-communication  of  trade 
and    of    thought. 

Taxes  can  no  longer  be  levied  on  the 
peaisant  who  brings  his  few  products  to 
market  in  the  town  from  some  outlying 
region  or  from  a  neighboring  town.  No  more 
can  tariffs  be  placed  on  the  free  interchange 
of  products  from  the  provinces  to  Manila,  or 
from  island  to  island.  All  those  uneconomic, 
unsocial  restrictions  of  a  past  regime  have 
been  swept  into  tlie  limbos  of  a  dying  mc- 
diaevalism.  The  best  educated  Filipino  is 'be- 
ginning  dimly  to  perceive  what  is  implied 
in  freedom  of  communication  and  freedom  of 
industrial  activity.  Side  by  side  with  a 
changed  economic  policy  of  government  goes 
the   attempt   to  furnish   the   kindred   tribes 


a  common  medium  of  speech.  Steam  and 
electric  railroads,  better  inter-island  com- 
munication, better  newspapers— all  the  things 
that  go  with  such  an  expanding  state  of 
society — these  will  come  even  more  slowly,, 
And  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  carp  about' 
*' exploitation/'  let  it  be  recalled  that  the 
efforts  to  educate  the  Filipinos  are  made 
honestly  in  the  belief  that  they  are  entitled 
to  a  fair  trial. 

I  have  but  hinted  at  some  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  future  in  the  Philippines.  Shall 
we  dogmatically  predict  disaster  on  the  ground 
that  economic,  social,  religious  and  political 
freedom  are  not  possible  in  the  Orient,  or 
shall  we  go  ahead  with  an  honest  effort  to 
realize  them?  Almost  as  bad  yet,  shall  we 
stop  in  our  efforts  to  thresh  over  non-essentials 
or  to  re-argue  a  policy  with  which  wc  are 
njaking  good  progress? 
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COlfSERVmG  WASTE  PRODUCTS 

MODERN  commercial  chemistry  knows 
no  such  thing  as  dirt,  in  the  old  and 
simple  sense:  nowadays  it  is  hardly  safe  to 
s^y  of  any  kind  of  residual  product  that  a  use 
may  not  conceivably  be  found  for  it.  By  a 
report  of  the  operations  of  a  charcoal- pit 
blast-furnace  in  a  Western  State,  it  appears 
that  by  nteans  of  stills  enough  has  been  saved 
from  the  smoke  to  pay  a  large  portion  of  the 
running-expenses.  The  figures  go  to  show 
that  a  cord  of  wood  makes  28,000  feet  of 
smoke;  and  in  the  smoke  of  a  hundred  cords 
there  are  12,000  pounds  of  acetate  of  lime, 
twenty-tive  pounds  of  tar  and  two  hundred 
gallons  of  alcohob 

Tin  cans  formerly  served  only  to  make 
sport  for  the  urchins  of  the  streets;  but  now- 
adays the  tops  and  bottoms,  melted  down, 


are  made  into  window-weights;  the  sides  are 
rolled  out  t!at  and  used  to  sheath  large 
traveling- trunks;  the  solder  from  the  seams 
is  worth  twelve  cents  a  poupd  to  the  plumber 
'*Tin"  cans  are  extensively  used  in  France 
for  making  *' pewter*'  soldiers.  *'Tin,**  be 
it  understood,  as  applied  to  the  commercial 
article,  is  a  misnomer;  the  **tin"  can  is  made 
of  tinned  sheet-iron»  which  we  call  tin-plate. 
In  New  York  the  business  of  collecting  and 
disposing  of  sawdust  is  an  industry  of  not  in- 
considerable proportions.  The  number  of 
sawdust  vendors  is  something  like  five  hun- 
dred. A  capital  of  $200,000  is  invested  in 
the  industry,  and  the  business  done  amounts 
annually  to  $2,000,000,  Sawdust  now  com* 
mands  a  price  of  $3.50  per  load  at  the  mill; 
forty  years  ago  it  was  mere  rubbish, — any- 
body  might   have  it   for  nothing  who   was 
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willing  to  take  the  trouble  of  carting  it  away. 
In  Germany  they  make  sawdust  into  fuel 
bricks;  in  this  country  we  use  it  on  the  floors 
of  restaurants  and  bar-rooms  to  lay  the  dust 
raised  in  sweeping;  it  is  employed  by  plumb- 
ers to  deaden  floors  and  walls;  packers  of 
fragile  articles  use  quantities  of  it;  dolls  are 
stuffed  with  it.  The  best  sawdust  comes 
from  the  yellow  pine.  In  general,  the 
lighter  the  wood,  the  more  available  the  dust. 
Black  walnut  dust  is  of  little  use  to  anyone. 

Very  good  glass  is  made  of  the  slag  or  refuse 
of  mines  and  furnaces,  as  well  as  paving 
blocks  and  bricks.  Ground  with  six  per 
cent,  of  slaked  lime  it  makes  building  mortar; 
ornamental  copings  and  moldings,  window 
sills  and  chimney-pieces  are  fashioned  of  it. 
Slag-bricks  are  five  times  as  permeable  as 
the  common  building  bricks.  The  slag  of 
puddling  and  Thomas  pig  iron  is  the  best  for 
making  brick;  Bessemer  and  foundry  slag 
is  next  best.  At  certain  plants  in  Germany 
slag-bricks  are  made  at  a  cost  of  ten  shillings 
per  thousand.  In  the  manufacture  of  a 
thousand  of  brick,  6,000  to  7,000  pounds  of 
granulated  slag  and  450  to  700  pounds  of 
burned  lime  are  consumed. 

A  recent  and  important  use  of  slag  is  for 
steam-pipe  and  boiler-wrappings,  in  which 
form  it  is  called  silicate  cotton.  Coal  slag 
is  a  capital  structural  material,  of  which 
French  builders  were  the  first  to  avail  them- 
selves. Mixed  with  slaked  lime  it  stiffens 
into  a  hard  concretion  which  is  in  a  high 
degree  fire-proof.  In  the  case  of  a  nitro- 
benzine  factory  which  burned  to  the  ground, 
a  heat  that  sufficed  to  melt  the  machinery 
had  no  apparent  effect  upon  the  walls  of  coal- 
slag  brick  beyond  glazing  the  surfaces. 
When  the  factory  was  reconstructed,  the 
walls  were  found  to  be  intact,  and  quite  able 
to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  beams  and  the 
roof. 

Attempts  have  recently  been  made  in 
Germany  to  fire  furnaces  with  coal  dust, 
introduced  into  the  furnaces  by  means  of  a 
fan-blower.  In  general,  these  efforts  have 
met  with  no  great  success.  By  the  Schwarz- 
kopf apparatus,  however,  the  essential  feature 
of  which  is  a  highly  heated  fire-chamber,  it  is 
possible  to  utilize  slack  or  low-grade  coal 
vbich  would  otherwise  be  of  little  value  as 
fuel.  In  line  with  these  attempts,  an  im- 
portant development  in  Germany  is  the  use 
of  the  waste  gases  from  blast  furnaces  in  oper- 
ating gas-engines.  By  this  means,  according 
to  an  English  journal,  a  saving  of  five  shillings 
per  ton  is  effected,  or  ;£a,  190,000  on  the  entire 
raw  iron  production  of  Germany. 


YALE  FORESTERS  AT  WORK 

NINE  expert  young  foresters,  composing 
the  senior  class  of  the  Yale  Forest 
School,  are  doing  a  piece  of  work  on  the  great 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  estate  of  Mr.  E.  H. 
Harriman,  near  Tuxedo  Park,  which  prom- 
ises results  altogether  novel  in  forestry.  A 
plan  for  the  management  of  the  timber  is 
being  prepared  by  the  students  at  Mr.  Harri- 
man's  own  request,  and  at  the  same  time 
studies  of  the  habits  of  trees  are  being  carried 
on  along  new  and  independent  lines.  Of  all 
professions  open  to  young  men  in  this  country, 
forestry  alone  permits  the  student  just  out  of 
school  to  plunge  immediately  into  original 
work,  and  gives  him  the  chance  to  do  what 
has  never  been  done  before.  Research  work  of 
the  most  fascinating  kind  invites  him  to  make 
his  life  count.  So  much  remains  to  be  done  in 
forestry  that  he  is  embarrassed  to  know  in 
what  direction  of  this  fertile  field  first  to  direct 
his  energies. 

Of  the  kind  of  work  which  young  foresters 
are  permitted  to  do,  a  description  of  what  is 
now  going  on  at  the  Harriman  estate  should 
afford  a  luminous  example.  The  estate  com- 
prises 20,000  acres,  of  which  15,000  are  in  typ- 
ical New  England  hardwoods  of  second 
growth.  From  fifty  to  seventy -five  years  ago 
the  tract  was  cut  over  for  charcoal,  but 
has  been  untouched  since;  in  consequence, 
the  woods  are  in  a  rather  bad  condition, 
being  filled  with  dead  timber  and  with  sup- 
pressed trees  which  have  to  be  removed  for  the 
benefit  of  others  more  valuable.  The  prob- 
lem of  putting  this  timberland  into  first-class 
condition  is  a  simple  one,  for  the  reason  that 
Mr.  Harriman  demands  no  immediate  revenue 
but  is  content  to  treat  his  forest  purely  for  its 
improvement. 

The  entire  15,000  acres  have  been  divided 
into  compartments,  like  those  of  the  forests 
of  Germany  and  France,  and  for  each  com- 
partment a  separate  system  of  management 
will  be  devised.  These  compartments  repre- 
sent types  of  forest,  and  each  differs  more 
or  less  in  the  density  of  its  stand,  the  variety 
of  its  species  or  the  condition  of  its  ground 
cover  from  every  other  compartment.  A 
forest  map  has  been  prepared  showing  the 
boundaries  of  the  compartments,  so  that  by 
consulting  both  map  and  working  plan  the 
owner  can  inform  himself  at  a  glance  concern- 
ing the  forest  conditions  on  any  part  of  his 
estate.  He  can  tell  also  just  how  much  tim- 
ber he  can  safely  cut  out  of  each  compart- 
ment from  year  to  year  so  as  to  keep  his  woods 
in  prime  condition,  what  species  he  must  take 
out,  and  the  best  rules  to  adopt  in  making  the 
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I  the  cost  of  manage- 

I  and  recommenda- 

it  of  a  system  of 

tte  driYes  and  bridle-paths 

m  the  plan. 

t  dian  of  management,  which 
htbelir.  flarriman's  benefit,  studies 
r^gg^^Uibilft— 62yxrulttual  studies  they  are 
_  ettOed — are    being    carried    on. 

^ClfNt  ot  the  w^ak  points  in  forestry  in  this 
f  is  that  general  impressions  rather  than 
knowledge  exist  concerning  our  forest 
I  ^rtant  that  we  know  something 

(kf  .    tree-habits.      The  man  who 

WOttM  baadle  the  hickory  in  a  forest  tp  best 
^vantages  hould  know  all  about  the  species, 
.  Qiid  evvry  method  dcWsed  for  making  him  bel- 
ts^ acquainted  with  it  is  a  distinct  advance  in 
forvs^try.  The  oaks»  the  chestnut,  the  tulip 
trvc — what  do  we  know  of  their  habits? 
Very  little,  and  what  we  do  know  is  inexact. 
How  account  for  the  remarkable  adaptive 
powers  of  the  red  cedar,  which  is  found  grow- 
ing lH>th  in  the  swamps  and  on  the  dry,  sterile 
^des  of  precipitous  slopes  ?  What  laws  gov- 
ern the  strange  choice  of  the  white  cedar, 
which  in  tlie  Adirondacks  appears  and  disap- 
p^rs  apparently  without  reason? 

Much  important  work  along  the  lines  of 
^nvt^sligating  the  laws  which  govern  the  dis- 
trih\ition  of  the  different  species  on  the  Harri- 
man  estate  has  been  done  by  the  young  for- 
esters. The  1 5.000  acres  contain  trees  typical 
of  all  New  England,  and  discoveries  made 
I  hem  will  have  a  wide  application.  Each 
man  has  taken  a  number  of  species  to  investi- 
gate; lie  is  tracing  his  trees  all  over  the  estate, 
iearching  them  out  in  hills,  swamps,  valleys 
and  tints,  and  noting  carefully  their  condition, 
age,  rate  of  growth,  and  percentage  in  the 
mixture.  Growth  and  age  are  determined  by 
eininting  the  width  and  number  of  the  annual 
rings  an  felled  trees.  The  per  cent,  in  the 
niixture  is  learned  by  selecting  a  sample  plot 
whicli  fairly  represents  a  type  of  the  forest^and 
ecjuuting  the  number  of  trees  of  each  species 
un  iL  This,  together  with  the  record  of  the 
dinint»tor  of  each  individual  tree,  obtained  by 
enllipering  it,  constitutes  the  principal  part  of 
vvluit  is  teclinically  known  as  the  valuation 

The  Htutlents  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
their  time  to  the  effects  of  fire.  An  excellent 
upportuuity  is  afforded  by  the  presence  of 
m^ViHal  acres  of  land  in  the  tract  on  which 
i^i^hlV  per  cent,  of  the  timber  has  been  killed 
l»v  tire,  VaKiation  surveys  and  stem  analyses 
xi(  tiko  tU*ad  and  living  trees  will  be  made  over 
Otv  nuthi  ut  this  land. 


T 


The  reproduction  of  forest  trees  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  but  little  is  known  about 
it  in  this  country.  We  know,  for  instance, 
that  spruce  and  fir  reproduce  under  heavy 
shade,  that  birch  and  aspen  generally  seed  up 
the  openings  made  by  cuttings,  wind  slashes 
and  fires,  but  we  do  not  know  just  what  are 
tlie  conditions  best  suited  for  the  reproduc- 
tion of  each  of  the  different  species.  To  study 
the  reproduction  of  the  forest  a  most  ingenious 
idea  will  be  tried.  It  is  necessary  first  to 
know,  in  such  a  study,  the  density  of  the  forest 
canopy  in  order  to  determine  the  relative 
effects  of  shade  on  the  different  kinds  of 
seedlings.  The  ability  of  a  tree  to  grow  in  the 
shade  is  known  among  foresters  as  its  toler- 
ance. The  more  shade  a  tree  can  bear  the 
higher  is  its  degree  of  tolerance;  but  the  diffi- 
culty has  been  that  no  exact  method  has  yet 
been  found,  either  here  or  in  Europe,  of  con- 
structing scales  of  tolerance  for  the  different 
species.  In  order  to  solve  the  problem  it  is 
first  necessary  to  measure  the  amount  of  shade 
cast  by  the  forest  canopy.  A  plan  of  doing 
this  by  means  of  sensitized  paper  will  be  tried. 
The  paper  will  be  exposed  at  different  points 
in  the  forest,  and  from  the  effect  of  light  on 
it  the  density  of  the  canopy  at  each  place  wiU 
be  calculated.  A  definite  space  will  be  meas- 
ured off  wherever  the  paper  was  exposed  and 
the  number  of  seedlings  of  each  species  that 
are  found  coming  up  will  be  carefully  counted. 
The  presence  or  absence  of  small  seedlings  of 
a  species  on  the  forest  floor,  when  seed  trees 
are  present  and  other  factors  are  favorable, 
must  detemiine  its  ability  or  inability  to  sur- 
vive  in  that  degree  of  shade  which  the  sensi- 
tized paper  has  shown  to  exist.  After  balanc- 
ing the  results  of  all  the  observ^ations,  the 
position  of  each  of  the  more  valuable  species 
in  the  scale  of  tolerance  shotdd  be  determined. 
If  the  students  succeed  in  working  out  the 
tolerance  problem  in  the  Harriman  woods 
they  will  have  established  a  scale  to  which 
many  other  species  in  different  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  states  can  be  referred.   ' 

LAYIKG  TWO  MILES  OF  TRACK  A  DAY 

IF  a  few  years  ago,  it  had  been  suggested  to  a 
practical  maintenancc-of-way  man  that 
he  would  take  a  train  of  ties  and  rails  behind 
him,  and  with  them  construct  a  railroad, 
without  even  stopping  the  cars  in  their  onward 
movement,  the  practical  official  would  have 
given  it  little  consideration.  But  even  this  has 
come  about  recently  and  it  is  likely  to  have 
an  important  influence  upon  all  new  railroad 
construction  of  the  future. 

Formerlv  it  was  necessarv  to  haul  the  ties. 
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either  by  team  from  the  nearest  railroad  or 
river  base;  or  carry  them,  one  at  a  time,  from 
the  small  hand-car  which  brought  them  to  the 
end  of  the  newly  laid  track.  Both  methods 
were  expensive,  and  slow;  for  oftentimes  the 
country  was  rugged,  or  in  other  ways  very  ill 
adapted  for  '*  teaming,"  so  that  the  only  way 
of  bringing  the  ties  to  the  front  was  by  hand. 
Then,  after  the  ties  were  put  in  place,  the 
rails  must  be  laid  upon  them.  To  do  this,  it 
was  necessary  to  bring  a  few  at  a  time  to  the 
track-end  on  small  cars,  where  they  were  car- 
ried to  the  place  required  by  eight  or  ten  men, 
there  to  be  connected  and  spiked. 

Lately,  however,  some  improvement  has 
been  made  upon  these  ancient  methods  of 
track  laying  by  the  introduction  of  two 
machines  of  quite  different  character.  One 
of  them  is  a  device  by  which  a  system  of  rol- 
lers is  atttached  to  the  sides  of  flat  cars, 
enabling  men  with  pike  poles  to  push  the  ties 
along  to  the  front  of  the  train,  where  they 
drop  to  the  ground,  from  whence  they  are 
carried  forward  the  necessary  distance  by 
hand.  The  other  consists  of  a  rail  laid  on  ex- 
tended supports,  on  either  side  of  the  flat  cars, 
on  which  a  tram  car,  with  large  wheels,  (the 
wheels  being  large  enough  to  allow  it  to  pass 
over  the  rails,  which  are  loaded  on  the  front 
flat  cars)  is  loaded  with  ties,  and  run  to  the 
front  of  the  machine,  where  it  drops,  on  a  sharp 
incline,  to  a  stop-block,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  ties  are  dumped  on  the  ground  some 
twenty  feet  ahead  of  the  train.  They  are 
then  carried  ahead  the  required  distance  by 
hand.  Neither  machine,  however,  handles 
the  rails,  and  it  is  still  necessary  to  employ 
a  large  force  of  men  to  perform  the  heaviest 
kind  of  labor;  for  the  advent  of  the  100-pound 
rail  makes  their  task  much  more  irksome  than 
before.  And  so  this  new  invention  comes  as 
a  boon  to  both  laborer  and  capitalist. 

A  new  track-laying  machine  which  is  suc- 
cessfully laying  track  on  a  new  line  under  con- 
struction for  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  R.R., 
near  Greenville,  Pa.,  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  machine  ever  built  that  handles 
both  ties  and  rails,  together  with  its  own 
construction  train  by  steam  power.  With 
it  thirty-five  men  do  the  work  that  at  present 
it  requires  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  do ;  for  the 
machine  does  all  of  the  lifting,  placing  both 
ties  and  rails  in  position  to  be  connected  and 
spiked. 

It  consists  of  a  car  fifty-five  feet  long,  from 
the  front  end  of  which  extends  a  sixty-five 
foot  steel  truss.  This  truss  is  fitted,  on  the 
under  side,  with  power  rollers,  which  bring 
the  rails  from  the  machine  forward  the  re- 


quired distance,  where  they  are  grappled  by 
specially  constructed  tongs,  and  lowered  to 
the  ties.  An  endless  chain  conveys  the  ties 
over  the  top  of  the  truss  to  its  extreme  end, 
where  they  are  dropped  one  at  a  time,  as  the 
machine  moves  forward,  thus  spacing  them. 
This  leaves  nothing  to  be  done  by  hand 
except  the  straightening,  which  is  accom- 
plished with  but  little  effort  by  two  men. 

In  the  machine  itself,  are  a  pair  of  one 
hundred  horse-power  reversible  stationary 
engines,  which  furnish  all  the  power  necessary 
for  operating  the  machine  in  all  its  parts, 
besides  propelling  its  construction  train,  of 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  cars,  along  the  track. 
The  manner  of  loading  the  material,  and  get- 
ting it  on  the  machine  is  very  simple.  A 
train  of  ordinary  flat  cars  (cars  without  side- 
boards) are  equipped  with  two  small  iron 
rollers,  which  are  spiked  to  the  floor,  one  on 
either  side.  The  cars  nearest  the  machine 
are  loaded  with  ties,  which  are  placed  cross- 
wise, being  kept  about  one  foot  from  the  car 
floor  by  laying  the  under  tier  length-wise  of 
the  cars.  The  rails  are  loaded  on  the  cars 
farthest  from  the  machine. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  machine.  In  it, 
on  either  side,  is  an  upper  and  nether  power- 
roller,  which  grasp  the  rails  between  them, 
thus  furnishing  the  means  by  which  the  ma- 
terial is  brought  from  the  train.  The  rails, 
from  these  rollers  back  along  the  train,  are  all 
connected  together  by  inserting  one  bolt  in 
each  end  of  their  angle  bars,  making  a  continu- 
ous line,  on  either  side,  from  the  machine 
to  the  cars  upon  which  the  rails  are  loaded. 
As  the  rails  are  drawn  forward  into  the 
machine,  the  men  on  the  cars  connect  on 
additional  rails;  and  these,  moving  forward 
on  the  rollers,  pass  directly  under  the  ends  of 
the  ties  loaded  on  the  cars  ahead.  This  en- 
ables two  men,  beginning  at  the  first  car,  to 
place  ties  on  the  rails  as  closely  together 
as  desired,  in  this  manner  the  moving  rails 
bear  the  ties  forward  to  the  rear  of  the  ma- 
chine, where  they  are  picked  up  by  the  endless 
chain  and  carried  to  the  top  of  the  truss. 
The  rails,  after  passing  through  the  rollers 
are  disconnected,  and  run  out  into  the  truss, 
one  at  a  time,  as  desired. 

Of  the  many  remarkable  features  about  this 
most  ingenious  machine,  perhaps  the  one  most 
important  is  the  gearing.  This  is  so  arranged 
that,  as  the  train  moves  forward  over  the 
track,  the  material  is  made  to  move  over  the 
train  at  the  same  speed;  or,  to  state  it  in 
another  way,  the  material  moves  forward 
at  just  double  the  speed  of  the  train.  This 
makes  possible  the  delivery  of  the  material 
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ahead  of  the  machine  in  just  the  proper 
quantity.  By  another  ingenious  arrangement 
the  machine  may  move  forward  while  the 
rails  are  being  connected  and  spiked. 

But  the  most  wonderful  thing  about  it  is 
the  fact  that,  with  the  comparatively 
small  force  of  thirty-five  men,  it  will  lay  two 
miles  of  track  a  day.  A  performance  of  this 
kind  carries  with  it  possibilities  of  economy 
which  can  scarcely  be  realized. 

DRINKING  WATER  FOR  THB  BOERS 

WHEN  the  Boer  peace  was  signed,  Col- 
onel Leslie  of  the  Royal  Engineers 
in  the  fortress  of  Bermuda  was  in  New  York. 
He  came  to  be  present  at  the  test  of  an 
American  distilling  ship  ordered  in  the  United 
States  by  the  British  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  salt  water  into  fresh  and 
supplying  drinking  water  to  the  4,500  Boer 
prisoners  and  t,ooo  English  guards  on  the 
little  islands  of  the  Great  Sound  at  Bermuda. 
This  vessel,  the  Edgcivater,  from  a  Yankee- 
ized  Bermudan  in  New  Jersey,  W.  Blackburn 
Smith,  M.  E.,  is  a  floating  distilling  plant. 
There  are  only  three  or  four  vessels  of  her 
class  in  the  world.  Two  of  them  are  at- 
tached to  the  United  States  Navy.  She  is 
now  going  about  among  the  island  camps 
supplying  the  required  three  gallons  of  fresh 
water  every  day  for  the  comfort  of  the  men 
waiting  for  the  transports  that  will  return 
them  to  South  Africa.  The  only  fresh  water 
in  the  Bennudas  is  rain  water  caught  in  cis- 
terns and  it  has  been  a  dilTicult  task  to  get 
enough  from  the  main  island  carried  to  the 
prison  islands  in  small  boats.  The  Edgeufater 
will  earn  her  living  afterwards  in  supplying 
the  British  soldiers  with  water.  She  is  a 
wooden  steamship  of  83  tons  burden,  96  over 
all,  with  a  Scotch  boiler,  a  capacity  of  25,000 
gallons  of  water  daily  with  a  possible  output 
of  50,000  gallons.  The  distilling  plant  has 
six  evaporators,  three  distillers,  and  the 
necessary  pumps  and  fixtures  all  enclosed  in 
a  deck-house  that  completely  covers  the 
vessel.  Thus  American  ingenuity  turns  the 
sea  into  drinking  water  for  the  Boers  at  the 
British  Government's  order. 

APPRENTICES  AT  SCHOOL 

AS  the  perfecting  of  apprenticeship  sys- 
tems is  a  significant  form  of  industrial 
activity,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  in 
Chicago  is  such  a  system,  maintained  not  as 
might  be  supposed  by  employers  but  by 
workmen.  It  is  well  known  that  trades- 
unions  enforce  restrictions  regarding  ap- 
prentices: the  Bricklayers'  and  Stonemasons' 


Unions  m  Chicago  not  only  compel  appren- 
tices to  serve  four  years  before  becoming 
joumejrmen,  but  supervise  the  youths  to  the 
extent  of  obliging  them  to  go  to  school. 

The  apprentices  are  paid  by  their  employ- 
ers $260  for  the  first  year  of  service;  $300  for 
the  second  year;  $350  for  the  third  year;  and 
$400  for  the  fourth  year.  The  schooling  oc- 
cupies one-fourth  of  the  time — three  months 
each  year;  and  during  the  school  periods  the 
wages  of  the  apprentices  go  on  as  during 
their  actual  working  days.  The  apprentices 
not  only  study  the  common  branches  but  do 
an  extra  amount  of  such  work  as  drawing 
and  geometry  which  bear  directly  on  their 
trade.  Every  two  weeks  lectures  are  given 
by  leading  architects.  And  at  the  end  of 
term  time  prizes  are  awarded  to  the  most  pro- 
ficient pupils. 

Just  as  in  certain  great  industrial  estab- 
lishments, such  as  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  the  employers  insist  on  schooling  for 
their  apprentices,  here  the  members  of  the 
craft  show  an  interest  in  having  their  suc- 
cessors not  only  good  practical  workmen, 
but  workmen  able  to  perform  with  their 
brains  as  well  as  with  their  hands.  Both 
aim  to  raise  the  efticiency  of  American  labor. 

BUILDING  A  STREET  CAR  LINE  ON  "  APPROVAL  " 

INNUMERABLE  instances  have  been  cited 
of  American  business  methods  abroad 
which  have  made  Europeans  breathless  with 
surprise.  A  recent  bit  of  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  an  American  company  appealed  to 
Englishmen  familiar  with  it,  not  so  much  for 
its  spectacular  quality  as  for  what  they  con- 
sidered its  sporting  phase. 

An  electric  tramway  line  was  to  be  installed 
at  Wolverhampton  and  an  American  company 
was  urging  its  particular  **  surface  contact  "sys- 
tem. The  town  authorities — for  the  town  was 
building  the  line — demurred;  they  doubted 
the  feasibility  of  such  a  form  of  electrical 
traction.  But  when  the  company  offered  to 
install  the  line  and  leave  it  on  trial  for  a  year 
before  asking  payment,  contracting  to  ask 
for  no  payment  at  all  unless  the  line  proved 
satisfactory,  the  English  fondness  for  a  sport- 
ing offer  was  touched  and  the  tender  accepted. 
The  cars  are  now  running  successfully.  If 
nothing  unforeseen  occurs  the  company  will 
receive  the  reward  of  its  enterprise  next  April, 
and  not  only  that  but  a  certain  prestige — for 
the  success  of  their  road  is  expected  to  affect 
the  use  of  the  overhead  trolley  system  in 
other  parts  of  England.  It  is  pleasant  to 
observe,  moreover,  that  the  English  public 
hope  the  company  will  succeed. 
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MIDSUMMER  finds  the  people  of  our 
country  in  a  cheerful  holiday-mood, 
with  many  good  reasons  for  it.  Pros- 
perity continues.  More  are  able  to  take  a 
holiday  than  on  any  previous  summer.  Boun- 
tiful crops,  prosperous  factories,  railroads 
that  earn  dividends  on  cheap  rates — these 
and  what  these  imply  give  good  reasons  for 
cheerfulness  to  our  industrious  millions. 

Most  of  the  grave  public  problems  that 
seriously  engaged  us  a  year  ago  have  been 
solved  or  are  under  hopeful  management: 
Cuba  is  a  republic ;  peace  has  practically  been 
won  in  the  Philippines;  the  administration  of 
our  other  island  wards  runs  smoothly  towards 
the  building  up  of  the  people;  we  have  at 
last  committed  our  Government  to  the  con- 
struction of  an  isthmian  canal ;  the  new  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  came  into 
office  by  a  crime  that  darkened  the  land  a 
year  ago,  is  the  most  inspiring  influence 
throughout  our  national  life  that  men  have 
felt  for  a  generation;  we  are  at  peace  with  all 
the  world;  our  conquests  are  conquests  of 
skill  and  trade;  and  these  continue.  Wealth 
accumulates  but  no  one  can  fear  that  men 
decay  under  the  influences  that  drive  us  for- 
ward to  increasing  national  greatness. 

It  is  a  pleasant  holiday  reflection,  made  in 
thankfulness  but  not  boastfully,  that  among 
the  great  forces  of  our  time  and  of  our  country 
are  these: 


I.  The  social  welfare  of  the  masses  con- 
tinues to  deepen  and  to  spread.  The  practical 
art  of  living  healthfully  and  well  is  acquired 
every  year  by  an  increasing  multitude.  The 
sanitary  conquest  over  ignorance  and  neglect 
goes  on  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  American  chil- 
dren of  today  have  not  only  a  better  chance 
of  healthful  life  than  the  children  of  any 
preceding  generation  had,  but  they  have  also 
a  more  natural  childhood ;  more  of  them  grow 
up  close  to  nature;  more  of  them  have  good 
training  and  a  fair  start  in  life.  So,  too,  the 
building-up  of  American  womanhood  goes  on. 
A  saner  and  better- balanced  and  more  cheer- 
ful social  life  exists  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  land  than  existed  a  generation  ago. 
The  position  of  the  first  thousand  women  that 
a  traveler  might  meet  in  a  journey  from 
Boston  to  St.  Paul  or  from  Buffalo  to  New 
Orleans  is  such  as  no  corresponding  thousand 
women  ever  held  in  the  world  before,  in  any 
time  or  in  any  land.  So,  too,  goes  on  the 
building-up  of  good  family  stocks  in  our 
democracy — a  greater  and  greater  pride  in 
good  breeding.  These  are  great  social  facts 
that  make  for  cheerfulness,  that  glorify  our 
national  life  and  that  keej)  every  thoughtful 
man  securely  anchored  in  his  democratic  faith. 
Let  any  man  who  is  world-weary  and  who, 
by  reason  of  his  own  disappointments  or  of 
the  squalor  that  he  sees  in  densely  settled 
cities,  wanders  to  Europe  to  escape  from  him- 
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t'Tuiut-u^ )  iv  yu'iiU'T  tJian  it  was  at  any  pre- 
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It  j;.  );ir^^*'  fa/t'i  like  th#'Vr  fand  these  are 
f»o»  ;il);  th/'it  put  th^-  f'tur^i'tu-  and  therefore 
W''l)  to  do  ;ifi/|  hoj/«'ful  Ameriran  ritizen  in 
fjo//'!  hufnor  with  th**  world  when  he  ^ffcs  to 
l)w  rrioinit;iifr.  or  the  Mrashore  to  rest  a  space 
<i»id  U,  look  ;il  hi',  own  pnihlenis  frrifn  a  calm 
dit;t;inM-  If  luatten;  little  that  he  may  not 
hiive  ihoujdit  out  the  reasons  frir  his  l>uoyant 
feehnj^ .,  lor  hr  has  ;i  crmviction  horn  of  suc- 
leu'Jiil  wofk,  !h;it  those  who  despair  of  the 
trpuMn  iind  -.re  l»;id  omens  are  fantastical  in 
then  ihoiijnil  The  man  who  does  thinjjs 
^e!«:  HiH'Wrd  cheerltilness  this  year  from  his 
hnhdiiv 

I'WACTICALLY  A  UNIVERSAL  PEACE 

'  I  ^III'.UI';  V.  now  .'IS  nearly  universal  peace 
I  ;r.  n  world  that  Iwis  constantly  had 
WHf.  m;i\  tric.nnnhlv  hope  lor.  Hostility 
m  •!•«  I'Inlippnir'.  has  |)raclically  ceased. 
A'«  III!  rir'.idrMl  recent  Iv  dc'darcd  there  is 
How  jr..  l4;him>'.  Ilicre  tjian  there  has  been 
at  iiiiN  Innr  prihaps  within  a  century.  While 
till-  I  land',  weie  tmder  Spanish  rule  we  heard 
!»ollnn>;  ol  wars  lu'twcen  the  tribes  or  with 
thr    Spamaid'.      The    stn'et     lijfhts    between 


TrAgir.at  3  '^jrzh  Aaierxa — rftrm-  ace  zarfly 
w^^rzhy  v>  he  nZed  -wis- 
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rr.-dty  ^;[^t.  :: 
*r.i;ft  or  for'Kir'-eri  or  •±e7  =isfcT  be  fosfciei  :o 
rr.aice  trr»»i?.te  r.7  oce  :oc«^  rjtim  •«"h;:h 
=.^fik.i  iT.  a-ivar.tajpt  over  asMCrafr.  R:ii.s-^. 
^v-irr.  vet  'jir-'-ffSrr  STisptiitf^c  s  reported  to  b* 
arrant  Vj  evacuate  Manchnria:  bot  the  Russian 
ptLth  forward  never  ends  arwi  Rnssian  policy 
1-.  contiriuous  wrtthoot  regard  to  change  of 
rr.:ni-ter?!  or  of  Czars.  Xor  do  the  Japanese 
feel  secure  against  Russian  advance  or  insult. 
Still  there  is  now  no  ^-isible  reason  for  fearing 
early  war. 

It  Ls  a  pleasant  reflection  that  among  many 
agencies  that  make  for  peace  such  as  the  gen- 
rrally  closer  bonds  that  exist  between  the 
Great  Powers,  the  increasing  costliness  of 
wars,  the  increasing  danger  of  an  ahnost  uni- 
versal conflict  if  two  Great  Powers  should 
cr>me  into  open  hostility — in  addition  to  all 
other  strong  reasons  for  peace,  this  is  the 
strongest :  that  the  intense  struggle  for  trade 
woulri  lie  interrupted  by  war.  Every  great 
military  Power  except  Rtissia  is  also  a  great 
indu.strial  Power.  England  lost  trade  during 
the  South- African  war,  and  any  people  would 
lose  an  industrial  advantage  that  should  take 
up  arms.  There  have  been  many  wars  about 
commerce  and  there  may  be  more.  But  the 
modem  conditions  of  trade  distinctly  dis- 
courage armed  hostilities  as  previous  condi- 
tions did  not.  The  industrial  rise  of  the 
United  States  in  addition  to  other  benefits 
that  it  brings  to  mankind  must  have  the 
credit  also  for  being  the  strongest  of  all  forces 
for  keeping  a  world-wide  peace.  If  any  great 
World-force  ever  succeeds  in  causing  dis- 
armament in  Europe,  it  may  be  the  industrial 
rise  of  the  United  States. 

A  NOTABLE  GROUP  OF  PUBLIC  SERVANTS 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  in  his  pub- 
he  addresses  takes  direct  hold  on 
men  and  things  of  immediate  interest.  His 
Memorial- Day  address  at  Arlington  did  not 
consist  of  general  propositions.  It  was  a 
l)lea  for  fair  judgment  of  the  army  in   the 
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Philippines  and  a  definite  explanation  of 
our  aim  in  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
islands.  So,  too,  his  speeches  at  Boston, 
especially  his  Harvard  address,  were  about 
men  that  are  now  living,  now  working  and 
now  working  well — men  who  are  parts  of  the 
Administration — especially  Governor  Taft, 
General  Wood,  Secretary  Hay,  and  Secretary 
Root.  These,  each  at  his  own  post,  have 
done  and  are  doing  delicate,  far-reaching 
historic  tasks  of  the  greatest  public  value. 
The  President's  praise  of  General  Wood  and 
of  Governor  Taft  was  well-won  and  well- 
given.  It  was  an  interesting  revelation  of 
the  character  of  both  men  that  the  President 
is  unwilling  to  appoint  Governor  Taft  to  the 
Supreme  Bench  because  he  is  needed  in  the 
Philippines  and  that  Governor  Taft  would 
not  accept  such  an  appointment  because  he 
prefers  to  carry  on  the  work  that  he  has  in 
hand,  and  would  prefer  it  even  if  he  received 
no  salary  for  doing  it.  Truly  spoken,  too, 
was  President  Eliot's  praise  of  Secretary  Hay 
who  **by  force  of  just  and  liberal  thinking  is 
the  most  successful  diplomatist  now  living." 
Let  us  praise  men  while  they  live  for  when 
they  are  dead  we  can  pay  them  no  debt  of 
gratitude.  President  Roosevelt,  President 
Eliot,  ex-Secretary  Long,  president  of  the 
Harvard  alumni,  Secretary  Moody,  General 
Wood  (all  Harvard  men).  Secretary  Hay, 
Secretary  Root,  Governor  Taft — these  that 
sooke  and  these  that  were  spoken  of  surely 
make  an  extraordinary  group.  Every  one  of 
them  except  Mr.  Eliot  has  spent  most  of 
his  life  in  the  Government's  service,  and  he 
has  spent  all  his  life  in  the  public  service  and 
a  third  of  a  century  in  as  great  an  office  as 
the  high  place  held  by  any  of  the  others. 
It  is  not  a  partisan  view  of  these  men 
to  say  that  a  government  or  a  country  or  a 
time  that  has  such  public  service  as  they 
render  is  fortunate.  Our  democracy  is  vin- 
dicating itself  in  the  character  of  such  public 
servants  as  these.  Mr.  Eliot's  description  of 
President  Roosevelt  as  a  "  true  type  of  the 
sturdy  gentleman  and  high-minded  public 
servant  of  a  democracy"  fits  every  man  of 
them. 

AN  ISTHMIAN  CANAL  AT  LAST 

%  TT  may  well  turn  out  in  that  final  judg- 
X  ment  day  to  which  we  love  to  refer 
great     events     of    our    own    time  —  "when 


the  future  historian  shall  come  to  write" — 
that  the  most  important  act  of  this  Congress 
or  of  many  another  one  will  be  the  passage  of 
the  isthmian  canal  bill.  Any  wandering 
New  Zealander  who  may  visit  the  ruins  of 
Manhattan  a  century  of  centuries  hence  will 
probably  make  his  archaeological  journey 
through  this  canal ;  for  it  will  be  one  of  two 
or  three  great  achievements  of  man  that  are 
likely  to  take  their  places  along  with  the 
elemental  works  of  nature.  It  will  be  a  part 
of  the  earth  itself  as  long  as  the  earth  retains 
its  present  general  structure  and  shape.  We 
have  yet  done  nothing  in  our  conquest  of  the 
New  World  that  has  such  a  chance  of  per- 
manence. 

As  the  bill  was  passed  it  authorizes  the 
President  to  buy  the  rights,  franchises,  etc.,  of 
the  Panama  Company  for  forty  millions  of 
dollars ;  and  if  a  proper  cession  of  land  is  given 
by  Colombia,  and  if  the  Panama  title  be  per- 
fect, then  he  shall  finish  the  Panama  Canal 
at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  millions.  Otherwise  he  shall  use 
the  Nicaragua  route  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  millions.  A  two-per-cent.  popular 
loan  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  is  to 
be  issued. 

The  venerable  Senator  Morgan  of  Alabama, 
with  an  eye  not  only  to  the  benefit  of  his  own 
great  part  of  the  Union  but  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  whole  country,  has  for  many  year^ 
worked  and  talked  towards  definite  action 
in  cutting  a  canal.  The  great  enterprise  has 
had  other  friends  many  and  powerful,  and 
the  practical  work  of  passing  the  bill  during 
this  Congress,  was  done  chiefly  by  others; 
but  no  other  man  has  so  resolutely  and  untir- 
ingly kept  the  great  enterprise  in  the  public 
mind.  Witness  his  eight  speeches  during 
this  last  single  session  of  Congress,  filling  172 
columns  of  the  Congressional  Record.  No 
other  man  has  so  often  expressed  the  wide- 
reaching  benefits  of  such  a  highway  between 
the  great  oceans  of  the  globe.  No  other 
man  has  shown  quite  such  a  grasp  of  the 
great  geographical,  commercial  and  eco- 
nomic facts  that  lift  the  undertaking  out  of  the 
category"  even  of  great  government  achieve- 
ments. Senator  Morgan  contended  long 
and  stoutly  for  the  Nicaragua  route,  which 
(as  one  friendly  critic  has  said)  became  a  sort 
of  reHgion  with  him.  The  question  of  routes 
will  soon  be  forgotten,  but  his  long  contention 
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canal  win  link  his  memory  with  it  per- 
illy.  For  in  the  future,  when  men  find 
fd  to  understand  the  party-differences 
ir  time  and  when  our  temporary  fierce 
cal  aquabbles  have  become  meaningless, 
will  clearly  understand  the  statesman- 
ibat'fotesaw  the  world-wide  results  of 
Bfverlasting  achievement.  Senator  Mor- 
i  to  be  congratulated  on  that  large  quality 
ind  which  drove  him  to  devote  so  much 
C  aiStiVity  of  his  closing  years  to  so  great 
jJCCI. 

tZPAVSXON  BY  ERSIGATION 

P^  fnvreaching  constructive  value,  too, 
is  the  plan  for  irrigating  the  arid  and 
•asfd  lands  of  the  West.  There  has 
rdly  been  serious  objection  to  the 
1A9I  Government's  undertaking  or  be- 
ng  xesponsible  for  irrigation  works.  At 
laAie  time  it  has  long  been  evident  that 
er  private  enterprise  nor  even  State 
n  or  supervision  could  do  this  great 
BUy  work  of  subduing  a  vast  area  to 
active  uses.  There  is  now,  for  instance, 
Be  pending  between  two  States  because 
itkm  works  in  one  cut  of!  a  water  supply 
tbe'  other.  Some  general  and  compre- 
ive  plan  is  necessary  to  avoid  such  local 
3tt  and  to  utilize  the  water  over  the 
est  area  possible. 

le  impropriety  of  direct  appropriations 
f  the  national  treasury  has  been  avoided 
least  an  effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  it 
tte  faill  that  passed  Congress.  The  act 
ry  carefully  drawn.  The  National  Gov- 
ent  is  to  use  the  money  received  from  the 
erf  the  public  lands  in  the  semi-arid 
t  (less  the  part  of  this  fund  that  goes  to 
a^icultural  colleges)  as  a  "revolving 
"  to  construct  irrigation  works  under 
irection  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
lands  are  to  be  sold  only  to  settlers  and 
noQ  may  hold  more  than  160  acres,  and 
le  shall  be  given  except  to  a  person  who 
leen  a  settler  on  the  land  for  five  years. 
and  is  to  be  paid  for,  to  the  Government, 
a  axmual  instalments.  Thus  in  every 
'ears  the  Government  will  receive  back 
am  invested  ten  years  before.  The  sale 
iblic  lands  in  these  States  yields  about 
ind  a  half  millions  a  year, 
e  well-meant  and  carefully  guarded 
r  is  that  the  lands  shall  fall  into  the 


hands  of  actual  settlers  only,  in  small  lots, 
and  that  no  money  for  construction  works 
shall  come  directly  out  of  the  treasury.  The 
semi-arid  region  pays  for  its  own  irrigation. 
If  the  plan  works  out  (and  there  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  it  will)  it  will  continue  for 
a  long  time  the  beneficent  results  of  the  home- 
stead act.  It  will  add  almost  incalculably  to 
our  home-owning  agricultural  population  and 
correspondingly  to  our  products  and  resources. 
It  will  mean  the  addition  to  our  productive 
area  of  a  vast  (and  as  yet  unknown)  empire 
of  tillable  land.  It  will  in  time  add  incal- 
culably to  the  products  of  the  great  western 
half  of  the  Union  and  consequently  to  the 
development  of  our  Asiatic  trade.  The  irri- 
gation act  provides  for  expansion  within  our 
own  borders ;  and  it  is  a  constructive  piece  of 
work  of  vast  magnitude  and  far-reaching 
value. 

THE  WAY  CLEAR  FOR  THE  BUILDING  OF  A 
PHILIPPnfE  NATION 

WE  have  made  a  new  era  in  the  develop- 
ment of  tropical  peoples — there  is  no 
need  to  express  it  in  less  sweeping  terms. 
Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  our  manage- 
ment of  Cuba  and  of  the  Philippine  archipel- 
ago is  one  of  the  most  important  events  in 
modem  history;  for  the  proper  development 
of  the  tropics  and  of  their  peoples  is  one  of  the 
most  urgent  problems  in  the  world.  By 
showing  the  way  to  solve  it,  we  have  made  an 
administrative  contribution  to  civilization 
that  is  second  only  to  the  development  of  our 
own  republican  institutions. 

The  ending  of  the  war  in  the  Philippines 
(the  Moro  islands  only  excepted);  the  pro- 
clamation of  amnesty  by  the  President  on 
July  4  (making  our  Day  of  Independence  of 
everlasting  significance  also  to  the  Filipinos) ; 
the  formal  aboHtion  of  the  military  gov- 
ernorship; and  Secretary  Root*s  eloquent 
and  stirring  eulogy  of  the  army  for  its 
service  in  Cuba  and  in  the  Philippines — 
these  signify  momentous  and  glorious 
triumphs  of  American  character  and  efficiency 
in  the  high  and  difficult  task  of  spreading 
republican  civilization.  No  American  citizen 
who  has  a  proper  historical  perspective  can 
fail  to  feel  a  thrill  of  pride  when  he  contem- 
plates these  things. 

Secretary  Root's  "General  Order  No.  66/* 
to  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  wherein  he 
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briefly  sketched  its  achievements,  is  the  most 
notable  document  of  its  sort  that  has  been 
issued  since  the  Civil  War.  It  is  an  admir- 
able summary  of  two  great  events  that 
reflect  lasting  honor  on  the  Republic — the 
renovation  of  Cuba  and  the  establishment  of 
order  in  the  PhiUppines. 

Governor  Taft's  estimate  of  the  army's 
work  in  the  Phihppines  as  an  event  of  historic 
importance  (for  there  has  never  before  been 
a  well-ordered  peace  there  since  the  islands 
have  been  known  to  us),  sets  it  in  its  true 
light.  He  speaks  as  one  who  knows  its  full 
meaning  and  appreciates  the  difficulties  that 
have  been  overcome.  He  cabled  from  Rome 
his  congratulations  to  Secretary  Root  on  July 
3rd  in  these  words: 

"I  congratulate  you  on  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  most  important  step  in  your  great 
work  of  constructing  a  satisfactory  civil  gov- 
ernment in  the  Philippine  Islands.  None 
but  those  acting  under  you  can  fully  know  the 
debt  that  the  country  owes  you,  for  the 
courage  and  the  original  constructive  genius  in- 
volved in  drafting  your  instructions  of  April, 
1900,  and  informing  a  civil  government  with- 
out  a  precedent  under  the  President  s  unde- 
fined authority  as  military  Commander-in- 
Chief,  almost  within  the  sphere  of  war*  which 
should  furnish  convincing  proof  to  the  Fili- 
pinos of  the  benefit  of  general  peace  under 
American  sovereignty,  or  can  realize  the 
success  of  your  plans  in  actual  peace,  and  the 
vindication  of  them  in  the  ratification  of 
the  Philippine  Government  act. '' 

The  negotiations,  which  so  long  kept  Gov- 
ernor Taft  in  Rome,  for  the  purchase  by  our 
Government  of  the  lands  of  the  friars,  is  as 
necessary  a  part  of  the  freedom  of  the  people 
as  the  overthrow  of  the  insurgent  leaders. 
This  done,  the  long  working-out  of  self-govern- 
ment becomes  not  an  easy  but  a  possible 
undertaking.  The  way  is  cleared  for  the 
building  of  a  nation— cleared  of  both  military 
and  ecclesiastical  hindrances. 

PRACTICAL  HELP  FOR  THE  FILIPIWOS 

BUT  our  work  in  the  Philippines  is  not 
yet  done.  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
it  is  only  begun.  Since  the  political  labors 
of  those  who  have  opposed  the  Goveniment*s 
policy  must  now  cease  (because  peace  is  won 
and  the  way  made  clear  to  work  towards  self- 
government),  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  and 
all  other  patriotic  citizens  will  help  directly 


towards  the  development  of  these  people 
We  have  an  army  of  teachers  in  the  Philip- 
pines ;  and  in  every  province  and  in  ever>'  set- 
tlement are  both  American  and  native  men 
and  women  who  are  giving  their  lives  to  th^^ 
upbuilding  of  the  people.  Help  then^I 
There  are  no  longer  insurgents  to  send  politi- 
cal literature  to.  Send  good  literature  and 
encouragement  to  the  leaders  in  peaceful 
pursuits.  There  is  an  obligation  resting  on 
all  patriotic  societies  and  all  patriotic  person 
to  contribute  to  the  building-up  of  the  cha 
acter,  the  thrift,  the  intelligence  and  the 
dependence  of  the  Philippine  tribes.  There 
is  an  obligation  upon  all  kinds  of  learned 
bodies  to  study  the  ethnology,  the  habits, 
the  industries,  of  the  Filipinos,  to  find  out  the 
resources  and  possibilities  of  these  islands. 
Research  and  study  may  now  for  the  first 
time  be  safely,  easily  and  exhaustively  done 
there.  Philanthropy,  learning  and  religion  a-s 
well  as  constructive  administration  all  have 
a  virgin  field  wiiich  promises  rich  results. 

THE  IfEGLECT  OF  CUBA  AJTD  THE  DEMO- 
CRATIC OPPORTUNITY 


^T^^HE  great  omission  of 


duty  by  Congress 
was  its  neglect  to  provide  for  the 
economic  relief  of  Cuba.  A  reciprocity  tariff 
act,  whereby  the  chief  products  of  the  island 
might  have  come  into  our  markets  at  a  re- 
duced rate  and  have  brought  a  higher  price 
to  the  Cuban  planters,  would  have  done  us 
no  economic  hurt;  and  it  would  have  enabled 
us  to  do  OUT  bounden  duty  to  the  Cubans, 
The  melancholy  moral  is  that  private  interests 
are  stronger  in  Congress  than  a  sense  of  public 
duty  when  the  two  converge  where  the  tariff 
is  affected. 

Yet  this  is  no  new  thing.  It  has  been  so  for 
nearly  forty  years.  It  is,  however,  a  singu- 
larly striking  proof  of  the  power  of  private 
interests  when  they  are  once  entrenched 
behind  the  revenue*raising  ftmction  of  the 
Government. 

The  political  situation  caused  by  this  dis- 
graceful omission  of  duty  is  not  half  so  com* 
plicated  as  the  politicians  make  it  out  to  be. 
It  is  reducible  to  ver>''  simple  terms,  thus — 
The  Republican  Congress  has  proved  itself 
yet  in  servitude  to  high  protection;  the  moral 
sense  of  the  country  is  offended  and  it  will 
assert  itself;  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
Repubhcans   who   stood   conscientiouslv  for 
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Cuban  reciprocity  have  won  popular  favor 
and  their  attitude  is  a  valuable  political  asset 
for  future  use;  and  the  Democrats  have  a 
strong  campaign  issue  as  a  result  of  the  whole 
matter. 

This  issue  is  not  of  very  great  party  im- 
portance in  this  year's  Congressional  elections 
because  the  President  and  the  mass  of  Re- 
publicans (see  the  resolutions  of  one  State 
convention  after  another)  are  also  on  the  side 
of  reciprocity.  But  the  *' insurgent"  Re- 
publican memtJers  of  Congress  who  are  bUnd 
enough  to  cHng  to  High  Protection  as  a  fetish 
or  to  surrender  to  private  interests — have 
given  the  general  Democratic  demand  for 
tariff  reduction  in  all  future  campaigns  an 
immense  impetus.  For,  of  course,  the  histor- 
ical, fimdamental,  unconquerable  but  now  ill- 
led,  petulant  and  incompetent  great  party  will 
again  have  its  day;  and  it  will  be  likely  to  win 
its  day  on  this  same  old  issue. 

WET  HOT  SOUTHBRN  DEMOCRATIC  LEADER- 
SHIP? 

IN  fact,  the  Democratic  party  might  have 
another  season  of  power  at  no  distant 
time  if  it  could  find  leadership.  Since  Mr. 
Bryan  began  his  series  of  progressive  defeats, 
the  party  has  dwindled,  as  Mr.  Cleveland 
pointed  out  at  the  Tilden  Club  dinner  in 
New  York,  to  domination  in  the  Southern 
States  only.  This  geographical  narrowing 
of  it  brought  a  chance  to  develop  Southern 
leaders.  It  would  be  novel,  interesting  and 
wholesome  if  strong  Southern  leaders  were 
again  to  appear  in  our  national  politics.  No 
turn  of  events  could  be  more  welcome.  There 
would  be  an  historic  and  dramatic  fitness  in 
that  rejuvenated  great  section  of  the  Union 
asserting  itself  in  a  commanding  political 
way. 

But  the  Southern  men  now  in  public  life 
have  not  risen  to  the  national  occasion.  They 
seem  never  quite  to  lose  sectional  conscious- 
ness. Strong  Southern  men  who  do  large 
tasks  in  finance  and  in  commerce  (and  there 
are  many  of  them)  do  them  as  men  elsewhere 
do  such  tasks.  They  lay  hold  on  great  princi- 
ples. They  have  no  sectional  consciousness. 
They  do  not  go  to  their  work  as  Southern 
men,  but  simply  as  men.  '  But  the  Southern 
political  leader  is  yet  somehow  "South- 
em.  '*  He  has  a  nationality  inside  of  a 
nationality.      He  is  suspicious.      He   seems 


to  belong  to  a  special  cult.  He  does  not 
take  up  national  problems  as  if  they  were 
his  problems,  but  rather  as  if  they  were  some- 
body else's  whose  work  it  was  his  duty  to 
criticize.  But  out  of  those  great  common- 
wealths whose  boundless  white  fields  supply 
ever-increasing  spindles  and  looms  and  whose 
diversified  industries  are  now  contributing  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  ought  to  come  into 
political  life  men  of  larger  minds  and  wider 
political  vision, — men  who  see  a  higher  duty 
than  personal  abuse  of  the  only  Democrat 
that  has  occupied  the  White  House  in  nearly 
half  a  century.  They  ought  to  give  up  the 
eternal  r6le  of  fault-finding  and  do  construct- 
ive work. 

THE  WIDE  CLEVELAND-BRYAN  CHASM 

THE  violence  of  the  inter-party  criticism 
that  was  provoked  by  Mr.  Cleveland's 
speech  at  the  Tilden  Club  dinner  in  New  York 
must  have  surprised  those  who  take  only  a 
logical  and  not  an  emotional  view  of  politics. 
Mr.  Cleveland  clearly  intimated  that  recent 
Democratic  defeats  were  caused  by  the  free- 
silver  propaganda  and  such  unsound  doctrines 
— truth,  if  ever  truth  was  told.  On  the  other 
side  Mr.  Bryan  flew  into  a  passion  of  personal 
abuse  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  Mr.  Watterson, 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier- J ournal,  and 
many  other  Southern  Democrats  followed  him 
in  the  same  tone,  all  accusing  Mr.  Cleveland 
of  disrupting  the  party  by  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  rich. 

It  is  worth  recalling  that  Mr.  Bryan's  popu- 
lar vote  even  ih  the  year  of  his  last  defeat 
was  enormous.  While  the  bitter  and  foolish 
attacks  on  Mr.  Cleveland  indefinitely  hinder 
party  harmony  and  keep  alive  the  commercial 
distrust  of  the  Democratic  party,  they  have  a 
meaning  that  the  sagacious  student  of  Ameri- 
can life  must  heed.  It  is  the  emotionalism  of 
politics.  It  is  the  feeling  that  the  average 
man  is  left  out — that  his  wishes  and  his  in- 
terests are  neglected — that  the  East,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  South  and  the  West — 
has  its  undue  share  of  wealth  and  of  power 
and  of  influence.  In  one  period  of  depression 
this  emotionalism  took  the  form  of  hostility 
to  the  railroads,  and  in  another  to  a  sotmd 
currency.  It  has  not  disappeared.  It  will 
reassert  itself  in  some  other  form  when  hard 
times  come  again.  In  the  long  run  it  is  whole- 
some.    It  acts  both  as  a  safety  valve  and  as  a 
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check.  It  is  the  cry  of  the  masses  against 
the  classes — generally  a  blind  cry  and  often 
a  foolish  one.  But  it  is  part  of  a  democracy; 
and,  as  matters  stand  now,  it  is  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  It  is  a  national  misfortune  that 
it  has  not  wise  leadership. 

TSE  CONGHESSIOK AL  CAMPAIGN 

AS  the  Congressional  campaign  comes 
on,  the  chances  seems  good  that  the 
Republicans  will  retain  their  majority  in  Con- 
gress* They  have  many  positive  achieve- 
ments to  their  credit— all  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  constructive  work  done  during  the 
recent  session;  and  they  have  reason  to  be 
grateful  that  the  ship-subsidy  bill  was  not 
enacted.  But  they  have  distinctly  lost  one 
great  advantage  that  the  party  had,  or 
seemed  about  to  take,  a  year  ago.  Then 
there  seemed  a  chance  that  extreme  protection 
would  yield  to  a  policy  of  reciprocity.  But 
the  promise  has  been  postponed  if  not  lost. 
To  recall  the  party  sentiment  that  Mr. 
McKinley  so  forcibly  and  frequently  ex- 
pressed during  the  last  year  of  his  Hfe  and  to 
compare  it  with  the  disgraceful  failure  even 
to  give  reciprocity  to  Cuba — ^this  is  a  fair 
measure  of  the  party  s  falling  away  from  a 
good  purpose.  There  has  been  a  distinct 
slipping  backp  a  serious  moral  lapse.  The 
party  is  practically  where  it  was  years  ago 
when  Mr.  Blaine^oresaw  that  high  protection 
must  yield,  and  where  it  was  when  Mr.  Cleve- 
land won  the  Presidency  because  he  stood  for 
a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  Similar  leadership 
might  now  bring  a  similar  result. 

But  the  Democrats,  too,  have  so  suffered 
from  a  lack  of  leadership  that  they  have 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  independents 
who  formerly  made  Democratic  Congressional 
majorities  and  a  Democratic  President  possi- 
ble. If  the  parties  be  measured  by  the  moral 
force  that  underlies  them  (and  there  is  a 
moral  quality,  or  the  lack  of  it,  at  the  bottom 
of  every  campaign),  both  now  stand  below 
the  level  they  have  previously  held;  but  in 
practical  results  the  Republicans  make  by 
far  the  better  showing.  They  will  have, 
however,  to  thank  the  Democratic  lack  of 
leadership  for  much  of  their  victory  in  No- 
vember. The  fall  elections  of  State  legisla- 
tures will  make  a  number  of  changes  in  the 
Senate.  But  it  will  continue  to  be  Repttb- 
lican. 
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TEE  irON-PARTISAN  CHARACTER  OF  THE  1 
lUFDRTANT  CONGRESSIONAL  WORK 

fN    considering    the    four    great    and 
reaching  pieces  of  work  that   Cong 
did  during  the  recent  session,  every  indepen- 
dent pohtical  student  is  struck  with  the  fact 
that  three  of  them  were  favored  by  Republi- 
cans and   Democrats  alike.     It  was  a  non<^H 
partisan  vote  that  cut  off  the  war  revenuea^| 
that  passed  the  canal  bill,  and  that  enacted 
the  immigration    law.      The   Philippine  act^ 
alone    of    all  the  important  'new  legislatic 
was   a   party   measure.      When   men    settli 
down  to  do  serious  public  work,  few    thing 
are,  or  seem,  of   such    little  consequence  as 
sheer  political  partisanship.     That  generally 
is   saved   for    use  upon   the    galleries  when 
measures  of  little  importance  are  under  con- 
sideration, and  for  use  in  the  political  cam- 
paign. 

The  truth  is,  discussion  on  the  stump  and 
in  the  party  newspapers  is  never  as  frankly 
conducted  as  the  work  of  carrying  on  the 
Government  is  done.  The  stump  is  a  stage, 
candidates  are  actors,  and  voters  are  the 
audience.  Everybody  knows  that  much  of 
the  performance  is  merely  perfunctory.  But 
the  play  generally  proceeds  on  the  level  of 
the  least  intelligent  and  most  prejudiced  part 
of  the  public. 
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A   SUMMER  WITH  THE 

HE   trusts  are    up  for 


TRUSTS 

are  up  tor  discussion  this 
summer.  So  they  have  been  indeed 
for  many  a  summer  and  many  a  winter  as 
well,  and  many  years  will  pass  before  we  are 
done  with  discussing  them.  But  the  Presi* 
dent  and  Congress  and  the  lack  of  sharply- 
drawn  issues  between  the  parties  are  influences 
that  bring  this  ever-new  old  subject  squarely 
before  us  again. 

On  a  book-rack  in  a  pleasure  craft  that  was 
fitted  out  in  New  York  for  a  cruise  the  other 
day  were  eight  recently  published  books 
trusts;  a  Western  member  of  Congress  di 
covered  as  soon  as  he  went  home  from  W; 
ington  that  his  political  friends  wished  fii 
to  know  *'what  part  trusts  will  play  in  X 
campaign;"  and  a  Southern  clergyman 
spending  his  vacation  studying  the  practi< 
workings  of  trusts  as  they  affect  labor  imions 
in   certain   industries   in   New   England. 

Two   intelligible    plans   of   attack   on   the 
dangers  and  evil  tendencies  of  great  aggregft- 
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tions  of  wealth  and  industrial  power  have 
been  clearly  formulated  out  of  the  intermin- 
able talk  on  the  subject. 

One  is  so  to  change  the  tariff  as  to  take 
away  its  benefits  from  every  organization 
made  in  restraint  of  trade.  This  will  never 
be  done  tmtil  the  tariff  is  reduced  uniformly ; 
for,  apart  from  the  difficulty  of  deciding  which 
trusts  are  *'in  restraint  of  trade,"  the  Great 
Interests  so  have  command  of  Congress  that 
none  will  5aeld  any  particular  advantage  till 
all  are  made  to  yield.  The  only  practical 
tariff-reform  will  be  a  uniform  and  general 
reform. 

The  other  and  the  best  plan  to  safeguard  the 
public  against  them  that  either  economist 
or  administrator  has  laid  down  is  the  safe- 
guard of  enforced  publicity.  Mtmicipal  and 
State  authorities  may  require  publicity  in 
various  ways  and  in  various  degrees,  and  the 
National  Government  may  require  it  con- 
cerning all  corporations  that  do  an  interstate 
business.  An  earnest  public  demand  for  such 
publicity  made  enforceable  by  law  would  dis- 
courage, if  it  did  not  prevent,  the  improper 
increase  of  sectuities,  the  unfair  treatment  of 
minority  shareholders,  the  manipulation  of 
values,  oppressive  combinations  to  uphold 
too-high  prices,  and  the  wanton  use  of 
organized  power  against  the  public  welfare. 
Or,  if  such  publicity  did  not  clear  the  horizon 
of  doubt,  it  might  show  the  way  to  a  more 
definite  remedy  of  some  other  kind.  It  is 
safe  to  suspect  any  politician  of  muddled 
thinking  or  of  a  worse  fault  if  in  his  declama- 
tion he  pretends  to  set  forth  a  more  radical 
method  of  dealing  with  them. 

This  is  in  the  direction  of  President  Roose- 
velt's very  earnest  thought,  and  it  is  in  this 
direction  that  definite  results  may  be  hoped 
for.  The  President  has  the  very  great  ad- 
vantage that,  by  reason  of  his  training  simply 
as  a  public  servant,  his  life-long  freedom 
from  private  activities  and  his  indepen- 
dence of  thought,  he  belongs  neither  to 
the  friends  nor  to  the  enemies  of  the  trusts. 
He  is  properly  not  classed  in  the  public  mind 
as  a  partisan  to  the  controversy;  and  he  is 
very  much  in  earnest. 

THE  PERSONAL  BASIS  OF  TRUSTS 

THERE  is'  another  side  of  the  study  of 
trusts.     For,   while   many    men    are 
deeply  concerned  about  their  effect  on  the 


public  welfare,  other  men  are  becoming  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  their  trusts.  A 
considerable  body  of  opinion  is  gathering  that 
we  have  seen  the  culmination  of  their  forma- 
tion, and  that  a  day  of  reckoning  is  near  for 
such  as  are  not  built  on  the  foundation  of 
sound  values  and  good  management,  and  a 
day  of  competition  for  most  of  the  rest.  The 
New  York  Commercial  lately  published  a  cal- 
culation that  very  much  more  capital  has 
recently  been  invested  in  companies  that  are 
rivals  to  "trusts"  than  in  new  trusts.  If 
this  be  true,  the  meaning  of  it  is  that  in  many 
kinds  of  industries  consolidation  can  go  so 
far  and  no  further.  There  is  a  point  beyond 
which  the  economies  of  centralized  manage- 
ment are  off -set  by  new  kinds  of  expenses  or 
by  new  difficulties. 

This  tendency  toward  the  organization  of 
smaller  companies  that  admit  of  something 
more  nearly  akin  to  personal  management 
than  the  great  aggregations,  falls  in  with  com- 
mon sense  and  good  economics.  Such  a 
tendency  is  bound  to  assert  itself  sometime ; 
and  if  it  be  suggestively  visible  in  the  business 
world  now,  it  will  probably  come  in  time  to 
save  us  from  the  sudden  toppling  over  of 
many  ambitious  great  aggregations  that  lack 
good  management.  For  the  whole  matter 
comes  back  at  last  to  management — comes 
back  to  personalities.  Some  industries — pre- 
eminently railroads  and  steamships  lines — ^more 
easily  lend  themselves  to  unified  control  than 
others.  But  every  undertaking,  large  or  small, 
implies  personal  management ;  and  every  great 
trust  that  has  been  successfully  conducted 
rests  upon  the  good  judgn;ent  and  skilful 
work  of  a  man  or  of  a  group  of  men.  The 
bigger  the  aggregation,  as  a  rule,  the  greater 
the  need  of  a  strong  man.  Conversely,  i«chere- 
ever  there  is  a  strong  man  in  any  industry, 
whether  he  be  in  a  trust  or  out  of  it,  successful 
activity  is  likely  to  show  itself. 

The  success  or  the  permanence  of  most  of 
the  recent  great  aggregations  is  yet  to  be 
determined.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
what  will  happen  when  the  strong  men  that 
organized  them  and  that  successfully  con- 
duct them  are  dead. 

AN  INDUSTRIAL  TEST  OF  PROSPERITY 

THE  dividends  paid   in  New  York  and 
in   other  money  centres   on    July    i 
were  at  least  as  large  as  those  paid  last  year, 
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the  sum  known  and  distributed  through  the  re- 
gularly reported  channels  in  New  York  alone 
being  at  least  1 25  millions  of  dollars.  In  other 
words  corporation-prosperity  continues.  The 
railroads  paid  a  larger  sum  in  dividends  than 
last  year,  the  industrial  companies  somewhat 
less.  The  most  noteworthy  reduction  was  of 
copper  di\4dends,  and  the  moat  noteworthy 
increase  of  earnings  was  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  The  earnings  of  this  great 
aggregation,  like  the  earnings  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  put  the  wealth  of  old  fables  to 
shame.  The  richest  men  of  all  preceding 
times  would  have  regarded  such  earnings  by 
any  single  company  or  group  of  companies 
under  unified  control  as  simply  incredible. 

The  railroad  situation  is  especially  satis- 
factory in  comparison  with  the  situation  at 
any  recent  period.  According  to  a  compila- 
tion made  by  the  Raikviiy  Age,  of  Chicago, 
only  twenty-two  railroads,  which  are  short 
for  they  all  aggregate  only  1,310  miles,  are 
now  in  receivers'  hands.  The  only  road  of 
any  considerable  importance  in  this  list  is  the 
Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis  road  (432 
miles)  which  is  not  insolvent  but  is  in  a  re* 
ceiver's  hands  because  of  a  disagreement 
among  the  owners.  In  other  words,  the  roads 
now  insolvent  are  inconsiderable;  for  in  1893 
alone  39,340  miles  of  roads  became  insolvent. 

The  process  of  reorganization  and  consoli- 
dation and  the  prosperity  of  the  count r\' 
have  put  an  end  to  the  disastrous  and  dis- 
graceful era  of  inflation  and  wrecking.  There 
are  yet  inflations  of  value,  but  the  reckless 
period  of  railroad  management  seems  past. 
It  is  feared  that  now  the  street  railways  will 
have  to  go  through  a  somewhat  similar  pro- 
cess. At  least  they  and  not  the  steam  roads 
are  now  the  financially  dangerous  kinds  of 
transportation  properties. 

HOW  PEACE   ADDS   TO   THE  WORLD'S  WEALTH 

ONE  grateful  result  of  the  Boer  War 
that  will  soon  be  felt  is  the  revival  of 
industry,  especially  of  gold  and  diamond 
mining  in  South- Africa.  Mn  John  Hays 
Hammond,  the  eminent  mining  authority, 
has  pointed  out  that  the  annual  production 
of  gold  in  the  Witwatersrand  is  likely  to  be 
about  a  billion  dollars;  and  he  thinks  that, 
after  work  shall  have  b«en  fully  resumed,  the 
annual  product  will  for  a  good  many  years  be 
steadily   increased — say   for  a   quarter  of  a 


century  or  more.  Its  product,  as  soon  as 
the  mines  are  again  opened,  ^411  again  be  about 
one-fourth  of  the  world's  annual  yield  of  gold. 
Nearly  98  per  cent,  of  the  diamonds  of  com- 
merce come  from  the  Kimberley  mines.  The 
production  of  so  much  wealth,  together  with 
the  cessation  of  the  great  positive  waste  that 
the  war  caused,  will  make  a  very  great  differ- 
ence in  the  general  economic  condition  of  the 
world.  Happily  we  have  long  outgrown 
that  crude  stage  of  economic  thought  that 
regarded  wars  as  contributions  to  prosperity. 
In  a  smaller  way  the  winning  of  peace  in 
the  Philippines  will  add  to  wealth  and  to 
commerce.  Productive  industry  will  gradually 
take  the  place  of  destruction  and  stagnation; 
and  our  war- waste,  too,  will  cease.  There  has 
at  times  been  much  premature  and  foolish  dis- 
cussion of  the  commercial  value  of  the  archi- 
pelago to  the  United  States,  Commercial  values 
liad  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  shaping  our 
policy;  but  in  the  decades  to  come  the  world 's^" 
commerce  and  wealth  will  be  very  consider- 
ably increased  by  our  rule  there.  In  fact 
our  own  commerce  with  the  former  Spanish 
islands  has  already  grown  astonishingly, 
in  spite  of  our  foolish  policy  with  Cuba, 
Leaving  Cuba  out,  our  shipments  to  non- 
contiguous territory  of  the  United  Stales 
were  about  ten  millions  in  1897;  in  1900-01 
they  were  thirty  millions;  and  in  1901-2  they 
were  about  thirty-fiV'e  millions.  The  same 
non-contiguous  territory  sends  us  now  fifty 
million  dollars'  worth  of  products.  Consider 
Porto  Rico  alone:  in  1S97  we  imported  from 
the  island  a  little  more  than  two  million 
dollars'  worth  of  products;  in  the  fiscal  year 
1901-02,  we  imported  seven  millions.  Our 
control  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and 
the  Philippines  enriches  both  them  and 
and  will  enrich  both  to  a  much  greater  extent 
hereafter. 
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THE  NON-CLERICAL  NEW  PRESIDENT  OP 

PRINCETON 
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■^HE  American  college  keeps  mo\ 
away  from  ecclesiastical  control.  Ya 
ended  its  long  succession  of  clerical  presi 
dents  when  it  elected  Dn  Hadley,  and 
Princeton  has  done  likewise  in  electing  Dr. 
Woodrow  Wilson.  This  tendency  dignifies 
education  and  broadens  it;  for  no  man  can  be 
a  wholly  single-minded  president  of  a  great 
institution  if  denominational  or  ecclesiastical 
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obligations  rest  on  him,  nor  can  he  quite  win 
the  fullest  loyalty  of  those  who  have  other 
denominational  preferences.  Any  man  who 
can  make  an  accurate  measure  of  the  intel- 
lectual progress  of  the  people  knows  that 
both  Yale  and  Princeton  suffered  in  their 
development,  Princeton  in  particular,  by 
clinging  too  long  to  an  outworn  system. 

And  the  change  was  made  at  Princeton  by 
a  masterly  and  interesting  stroke  of  good 
college  politics.  Neither  scholarship  pure 
and  simple  nor  genius  for  teaching  has  always 
been  the  sole  reason  for  advancement  in  that 
academic  community — if  indeed  it  is  in  any. 
Enough  time  and  thought  and  energy  have 
been  wasted  on  ecclesiastical  and  academic 
politics  at  more  than  one  important  educa- 
tional institution  these  twenty-five  years  to 
have  built  up  several  great  scholarly  reputa- 
tions. But  the  activity  of  academic  politicians 
at  Princeton  was  cut  short  more  neatly  than 
it  was  ever  before  cut  short  in  all  the  annals 
of  college  life.  At  one  session  of  the  Board, 
without  previous  announcement,  Dr.  Patten 
resigned  the  presidency  and  nominated  Dr. 
Wilson  to  succeed  him;  and  the  "election  was 
made  before  the  public  knew  that  there  had 
been  a  vacancy. 

The  result  was  the  best  that  could  have 
been  attained  even  by  years  of  discussion. 
President  Wilson  is  a  Princeton  man ;  he  has 
been  an  eminently  successful  member  of  the 
factdty ;  he  is  hardly  turned  forty-five ;  he  has 
a  winning  and  strong  personality;  he  knows 
men;  and  he  knows  American  institutions 
and  he  believes  in  them.  He  stands  for  the 
best  tendencies  in  American  education. 

THE  POSITION  OF  THR  ENGLISH  KING  AS  RE- 
VEALED BY  HIS  ILLNESS 

WHAT  would  have  been  the  greatest 
pageant  of  recent  times  was  post- 
poned and  prevented  by  the  dangerous  illness 
of  King  Edward  on  the  very  eve  of  the  gor- 
geous and  elaborate  coronation  that  had  been 
planned  and  to  which  all  nations  sent  repre- 
sentatives. When  he  is  crowned  now  the 
spectacular  glory  of  the  occasion  will  be 
pale  in  comparison  with  what  it  would  have 
been  in  Jime. 

But  his  illness  and  the  anxiety  through 
which  the  Empire  passed  drew  his  people 
nearer  to  him  and  nearer  to  the  throne  than 
the  most   elaborate  coronation   could   have 


drawn  them.  The  royal  family  of  England 
perhaps  owes  more  to  the  accidents  that  the 
preceding  monarch  was  a  woman  and  a  good 
woman  and  that  King  Edward  was  danger- 
ously ill  at  so  critical  a  time  than  it  owes  to 
any  positive  advantages  that  royalty  may 
now  have. 

Through  his  illness  the  King  has  borne 
himself  with  such  consideration  that  he  is 
held  in  higher  esteem  than  he  ever  was  before. 
Very  sincere  were  the  expressions  of  sympa- 
thy from  all  the  world ;  and  the  whole  bearing 
of  the  English  people  was  such  as  to  show 
not  only  that  they  esteem  King  Edward  and 
measure  him  by  his  best  qualities,  but  that 
the  throne  itself  is  yet  regarded  by  them  as 
one  of  the  pillars  of  civilization.  The  truth, 
perhaps,  is  this — that  no  individual  so  regards 
it,  but  the  collective  English  people  still  hold 
to  a  firm  conviction  of  its  necessity.  The 
force  of  political  and  social  habit  is  apparently 
as  strong  as  the  fiction  of  divine  right  once 
was.  As  a  recent  biographer  of  King  Edward 
expressed  it  with  loyal  vagueness:  '*  It  is  the 
Idea,  and  not  the  statute-book,  which  governs 
us,  and  the  Idea  is  exactly  what  we  ourselves 
make  it.  It  is  the  Idea,  in  the  long  run, 
which  holds  together  four  hundred  millions 
of  the  human  race.  " 

THE  OUTLOOK  IN  JOURNALISM 

JOURNALISM  now  offers  by  far  better 
opportunities  for  men  of  good  eqiiip- 
ment  and  public  spirit  than  it  ever  before 
offered.  In  earlier  days,  before  rapid  print- 
ing machinery,  cheap  paper,  a  cheap  telegraph 
service  and  cheap  and  rapid  distribution, 
there  was  a  certain  apparent  dignity  about 
the  editorial  life  that  it  lost  during  the  first 
years  of  the  growth  of  the  ** yellow"  journals. 
But  the  old  dignity  was  more  apparent  than 
real.  Anybody  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
read  the  files  of  many  newspapers  of  a  gener- 
ation or  two  ago  will  soon  become  very  tired 
of  the  undignified  wrangles  that  filled  their 
editorial  pages.  He  will  discover  that  most 
journals  and  most  journalists  were  simply 
the  tools  of  men  in  public  life.  As  an  inde- 
pendent profession  it  offered  careers  to  few. 
The  Civil  War  gave  it  a  chance  greatly  to 
develop;  and,  for  a  time  thereafter,  it  at- 
tracted an  increasing  number  of  strong  men. 
But  even  then  they  were  a  small  group,  and 
their  readers  were  a  small  part  of  the  people. 
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Then  gradually  came  the  period  of  me- 
chanical development,  when  newspaper-pub- 
lishing became  a  profitable  industry,  and 
this  period  culminated  not  many  years  ago  in 
the  rise  of  the  "yellow"  journal.  The 
"yellow"  journal  was  so  conspicuous  a  pro- 
duct of  these  new  mechanical  conditions  that 
it  had  a  tendency  to  vulgarize  the  whole  pro- 
fession. Men  were  called  into  its  service  for 
other  qualities  than  accurate  judgment 
and  good  style.  But  from  the  very  nature 
of  things  (since  our  democratic  society  is 
essentially  wholesome)  the  permanent  ser- 
vice that  the  press  can  render  to  the  public 
could  not  long  be  affected  by  the  extremes  of 
"yellow"  journalism.  The  better  part  of 
periodical  literature  was  all  the  while  becom- 
ing better  than  it  had  ever  been.  This  is 
true  not  only  of  the  daily  newspapers  that 
kept  their  character  and  added  to  their 
energy,  but  it  is  especially  true  of  the  monthly 
magazines,  which  also  are  joumaHsm. 

In  fact  the  sensational  papers,  along  with 
their  noisy  degradation  of  the  profession  into 
a  vulgar  commercial  trade,  taught  several 
useful  lessons.  They  enormously  widened 
the  area  of  newspaper  influence.  They  dis- 
covered hitherto  forgotten  millions  of  readers. 
They  proved  the  possibility  of  profitable  one- 
cent  papers.  They  brought  about  the  organi- 
zation of  profitable  advertising.  While  they 
were  making  the  inactive  moralists  mourn, 
they  were  teaching  men  who  were  willing  to 
profit  by  their  lessons  the  way  to  make  jour- 
nalism both  more  useful  and  more  profitable 
than  it  had  ever  been.  They  were  opening 
new  fields  of  influence  and  of  income. 

Now,  as  a  profession  that  can  do  an  honor- 
able and  important  service  to  society  be- 
comes also  profitable,  it  becomes  increasingly 
attractive  to  strong  men.  The  period  of  the 
Great  Editor — the  man  who  carried  on  a 
party  debate  every  morning  and  gave  his 
readers  a  sort  of  continuous  gladiatorial  per- 
formance— is  past.  The  day  of  the  Sensa- 
tional Journalist  is  passing — the  man  who 
boasts  of  his  paper's  circulation  and  of  his 
charities — because  other  sorts  of  self-con- 
scious millionaires  also  have  risen  to  play 
this  sorry  game;  and  the  newspaper  brag- 
gart is  ceasing  to  attract  attention.  Meanwhile 
the  conscientious,  well-equipped  army  of  high- 
minded  men  who  practise  the  profession  is 
increasing  every  year. 


The  present  prosperity  of  the  New  York 
Times  as  a  one-cent  newspaper  whose  columns 
are  clean  and  reflect  the  cheerful  spirit  of 
contemporaneous  activity,  is  one  among 
many  demonstrations  that  honorable  and 
high-minded  daily  journalism  is  appreciated 
by  the  public.  Similar  evidence  was  given 
by  the  recent  sale  at  auction  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Record,  another  clean  one-cent  news- 
paper, for  about  $3,000,000 — a  fair  valuation. 
In  almost  every  city  in  the  land  there  is  one 
such  newspaper  if  not  more  than  one. 

The  truth  is,  journalism  is  just  now  becoming 
for  the  first  time  distinctly  an  independent  and 
attractive  profession.  It  yet  needs  a  better 
esprit  de  carps,  a  sense  of  professional  dignity, 
and  relief  from  the  quacks  and  the  loud  ad- 
venturers of  the  craft.  There  is  need,  too. 
of  still  higher  pay  to  those  that  write  weU,  and 
of  more  stable  conditions  of  employment.  But 
these  conditions  are  following  the  more  stable 
prosperity  that  the  business  is  taking  on. 

THE  HARD  SOLS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HBSO 

LORD  KITCHENER  seems  to  fall  short 
of  playing  the  hero  in  the  popular 
eye,  though  he  seems,  perhaps  for  that  ver\' 
reason,  to  hold  the  hearts  of  his  coimtrymen. 
In  the  light  of  modem  newspapers  and  all  the 
other  machinery  of  intimate  publicity,  to 
play  the  popular  hero  for  any  length  of  time 
is  the  most  difficult  r61e  that  even  a  great  man 
may  try.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  the 
result  if  Napoleon  could  be  subjected  to  the 
twentieth  century  conditions  of  hero-life. 

Lord  Roberts  is  already  forgotten  by  the 
people;  General  von  Waldersee,  who  strutted 
half  across  the  world  and  back  again  as  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Allied  Forces  in 
China,  is  as  dead  to  the  world  as  Hector  or 
Li  Hung  Chang;  Admiral  Dewey  holds  the 
grateful  esteem  of  his  countrymen,  but  he  is 
no  longer  a  figure  that  men  and  women  flock 
to  see  when  he  drives  out;  Rear- Admiral 
Schley  has  ended  his  victorious  journeys  to 
State  capitals.  Gold  lace  and  decorations 
glitter  but  a  brief  space  in  this  over-busy 
world,  just  as  oratorical  triumphs  now  butter 
few  political  or  ecclesiastical  parsnips.  Gen- 
eral Grant  was  perhaps  the  best  all-round 
long-working  public  hero  of  recent  times, 
and  Lord  Kitchener  seems  to  have  something 
of  his  temperament  of  indifference  to  the 
spectacidar. 
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THE   PEOPLE  AT   PLAY 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  SUMMER  VACATION  AS  A  SOCIAL  HABIT 
AND  AS  A  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT— A  CONTINENT  OF  SUMMER 
HOMES  AND  RESORTS— THE  MOUNTAINS,  THE  SEASHORE.  THE 
LAKES,     THE     FORESTS  —  OUTDOOR      LIFE      FUR     THE      MiLlJDNS 

(Among  those  who  have  contributed  to  this  section  of  the  magazine  are  Walter  H.  PagCi  Julian  Raiph,  Lindsay 
DeniHon,  Charles  F,  Holder*  E.  T.  W.  Chambers,  Arthur  Goodrich,  M.  G.  Cunnifft  and  Ray  Stevens.) 


THE  American  masses  have  discovered 
summer,  and  the  discovery  is  work- 
ing a  great  industrial  and  social 
change.  Take  any  town  that  you  will,  and, 
it  your  memory  goes  back  twenty  or  even  tc 
years,  you  will  recall  how  few  persons  wen 
away  during  the  liot  months.  The  rich  in 
the  Eastern  States  used  to  go  to  Saratoga 
or  to  Long  Branch ;  but  the  w^hole  number  o! 
those  that  took  summer  outings  was  much 
fewer  than  the  number  that  now  goes  to 
Europe, 

For  now  taking  a  vacation  is  a  regular  part 
of  the  year's  routine.  Wc  have  gone  at  it  as 
a  business  and  '^developed'*  it  as  we  have 
gone  at  and  developed  everything  else.  It  is 
organized,  classified,  **conducted,''  brought 
within  the  reach  of  everybody.     Cheap  travel 


and  a  prosperous  era  are  shown  in  no  way 
more  striking  than  by  the  universality  of  the 
summer  vacation. 
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Simply  as  a  business.  Vacation  has  come  to 
be  one  of  the  Great  Industries.  The  railroads 
that  run  to  mountains  and  to  shore  mnltiiily 
their  travel  by  two  or  three  or  ten.  The 
trolley,  especially  the  rural  trolley,  does  an 
ever-increasing  service.     Within  a  dozen  years 


real-estate  at  seaside  places  that  are  accessi- 
ble to  the  large  cities  has  increased  in  value  at 
the  raiiirlity  of  url>an  property.  First  the 
bicycle  and  now  the  automobile  are  causing 
good  roads  to  be  built  wlierever  summer  vis- 
itors go  in  great  numbers.     Horticulture  and 


CATHKDRAL   L>K 


floriculture  have  been  developed  as  the  most      twenty  years  ago.     Inquiries  to  ascertain  the 
daring    propliet    would    not    have    predicted      rapidity  of  the  growtli  of  summer  travel  on 
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several  great  railroads  that  run  from  cities 
to  the  sea  or  to  the  mountains  brought  a 
mere  bewilderment  of  figures.  The  curious 
may  amuse  themselves  at  any  railway  station 
in  any  sunmier  coimtry  by  inquiring  about 
the  increase  of  travel — and  be  amazed. 

As  a  great  social  force,  too,  the  summer 
movement  of  population  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  The  well-to-do  have  two  places 
of  residence,  two  environments,  two  sets  of 
neighbors — one  might  say  an  outlook  on  life 
from  two  different  angles — ^two  moods,  two 
views  of  things,  a  double  life  that  adds  both 
to  their  physical  and  to  their  intellectual  re- 
sources. We  were  alarmed  a  short  genera- 
tion ago  lest  we  should  all  become  nervous 
wrecks  in  the  great  centres  of  desperate  en- 
deavor. But  the  summer  outing  came  to 
the  rescue.  It  has  added  as  greatly  to  the 
variety  of  life  as  to  health.  It  brings  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  close  to  nature  who 
would  otherwise  regard  urban  residence  as 
normal. 

And  it  changes  rural  life.  The  country- 
folk become  more  prosperous,  for  the  vacation 
is  an  important  means  of  distributing  wealth. 
They  b^x>me  also  interested  in  life  of  another 
sort  from  their  own. 

If  one  look  at  the  United  States  from  one 
ocean  to  the  other  in  July  and  August,  he 
will  see  millions  of  people  at  play — people  of 
every  social  and  financial  gradation;  for  few 
are  so  poor  as  not  to  take  at  least  a  short  va- 
cation. It  is  a  small  matter  that  many  thou- 
sands spend  money  absurdly  in  cramped  hotels 
or  (to  go  to  the  other  extreme)  in  unsanitary 
farm-houses.  The  important  fact  is  that 
they  change  for  a  time  their  routine  of  life. 
The  cramped  hotel  and  the  unsanitary  farm- 
house will  pass:  the  habit  will  remain. 


To  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  summer  movement  of  the  people,  of  the 
vast  business  that  it  implies,  of  the  phys- 
ical and  social  benefits  it  confers,  or  of 
the  yet  unsuspected  wide  range  of  outdoor 
pleasure  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United 
States — even  a  bird's-eye  view  of  these  would 
fill  a  dozen  or  perhaps  a  hundred  magazines. 
But  to  emphasize,  to  celebrate,  to  hint  at 
the  Summer  Vacation,  in  this  number  of 
The  World's  Work  there  are  grouped  typi- 
cal experiences,  descriptions  of  representa- 
tive scenes  and  regions;  and  the  scenes  and 
experiences  have  been  selected  almost  at 
random.  Some  of  the  most  attractive  re- 
gions of  the  ccfuntry  have  not  even  been  men- 
tioned in  the  following  pages.  They  could 
not  be,  for  a  mere  directory  of  pleasant  sum- 
mer places  would  fill  many  magazines. 

Nor  has  any  advice  been  thrust  at  the 
reader,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  man 
who  now  needs  to  be  told  how  to  spend  his 
time  of  recreation  is  too  stupid  a  man  to 
read  this  magazine.  The  World's  Work 
contents  itself  simply  with  celebrating  the 
Vacation — by  specimen  pictures  and  ex- 
periences. Wherever  you  go  and  however 
much  freshness  of  spirit  you  get  from  water 
or  woodland,  remember  that  there  are  a 
thousand  other  places  as  pleasant — a  thou- 
sand other  experiences  as  exhilarating,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  other  men  and  women 
having  as  good  a  time  as  you  are ;  for  the  rising 
generation  of  Americans  have  found  the 
secret  of  gaining  rest  and  recuperation  from 
Nature  as  surely  as  they  have  found  the 
secret  of  doing  strenuous  labor.  And  no 
other  country  offers  such  a  variety  of  methods 
of  escape  from  the  serious  problems  of  life  3ls 
ours  offers. 


THE   CITY    AS    A    SUMMER    RESORT 


WHEN  we  think  of  the  summer  recre- 
ation of  the  poor  in  the  great  cities 
the  first  thought  is  of  cheap  excur- 
sions by  water  or  on  land,  to  bathing  places 
and  to  picnic  grounds.  Every  great  city 
has  such  resorts  within  the  reach  of  a  ten- 
cent  or  even  of  a  five-cent  fare ;  and  the  general 
growth     of    the     habit    of     recreation     is 


shown  as  well  by  the  prodigious  growth 
of  these  resorts  as  by  the  development 
of  watering-places  for  the  rich.  If  you 
will  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  you  will  find 
that  such  places  near  any  American  city  are 
now  visited  by  twice,  or  thrice,  or  four  or  ten 
times  as  many  persons  as  visited  them  a  few 
years  ago.     The  general  observance  of  Satur- 
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day  afternoon  as  a  half-holiday  and  the  grow- 
ing habit  of  using  Sunday  as  a  day  of  recreation 
have  made  a  change  in  tlie  habits  and  in 
the  character  of  the  mass  of  the  population. 

The  truth  is,  with  parks  enough,  with  trol- 
ley-cars, and  in  cities  that  He  on  the  coast 
or  on  river  banks  with  boats — most  American 
cities  are  coming  to  have  fresh-air  resorts 
such  as  only  the  rich  could  afford  a  few 
generations  ago. 

There  was  a  definite  attempt  made  several 
years  ago  to  increase  the  comfort  and  the  joy 
of  dwellers  in  New  York  who  could  not  afford 
even  the  humble  extravagance  of  a  ten -cent 
trip.  A  recreation  pier  was  built. — an  ex- 
periment that  had  been  tri^d  elsewhere. 
There  are  about  twenty  miles  of  piers  along 
New  York's  water  front.  None  of  them  are 
lighted  at  night.  But  the  possibility  of 
getting  a  breath  of  cool  air  and  freedom  from 
the  oppression  of  surrounding  walls  drove 
thousands  out  upon  them.  They  streamed 
out  from  the  water-front  streets  and  lined 
the  string-pieces  along  the  edges  of  the 
wharves  and  lay  in  rows  in  the  wagon  ways. 
They  still  do  so  on  many  piers. 

Every  summer  there  are  one  or  more 
steamboats  fitted  up  as  floating  vaudeville 
theatres  and  concert  halls.  They  leave  about 
sundown  and  without  any  definite  itinerary 
move  leisurely  between  Sandy  Hook  and  the 
Palisades  of  the  Hudson,  returning  their 
passengers  to  the  city  before  midnight.  But 
the     nearest     approach     to     such     luxury 
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which  is  allowed  the  poorer  summer- dweller 
in  the  city  is  the  trip  across  the  bay  or  the  ^ 
sound.  On  the  long- trip  ferry  boats  there  is  ^ 
almost  always  a  troupe  of  itinerant  musicians 
willing  to  hazard  an  expression  of  their  skill 
on  the  chance  that  a  few  pennies  will  be 
forthcoming  from  the  other  passengers. 

ANOTHER   PHASE   OF   CITY  RECREATIOW 

Who  are  the  people  that  promenade  the 
walks  and  lake  their  ease  in  rocking  chairs  on 
the  porches,  and  patronize  on  the  aristocratic 
side  of  the  fence  at  Coney  Island  ?  Many  of 
them  cotdd  go  to  Atlantic  city  or  to  the  Adi- 
rondacks.  They  are  those  who  lack  time,  or 
think  they  lack  time,  to  go  far  from  the  dty. 
There  are  also  many  who  have  come  into  the 
city  from  the  countr>^  for  a  change*  There 
are  more  such  visitors  in  summer  in  the  great 
cities  than  anyone  realizes  except  the  hotel 
keepers.  For  several  years  the  hotels  of 
New  York  have  been  as  much  crowded  in  the 
late  summer,  at  the  height  of  the  city  "vaca- 
tion season,  *'  as  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 
There  are  thousands  of  well-to-do  people  of 
smaller  cities  and  towns  for  whom  the  city 
has  a  definite  charm  and  attractiveness  at 
the  very  time  w^hen  most  of  those  who  dwell 
in  it,  and  can  afford  to  leave  it,    go  away. 

There  is  always  something  diverting  in  the 
city  in  summer.  It  is  possible  to  find  a  new 
experience  in  an  altogether  new  direction 
every  day  of  week  after  week.  And  surely 
that  is  recreation, 


AN   AMERICAN    FOREST   PRESERVE 


NOT  many  years  ago  I  made  my  first 
cast  for  square-tail  trout  upon  a  Maine 
lake  from  which  an  unbroken  forest 
stretched  away  in  every  direction;  the  smoke 
of  a  camp-fire,  drifting  above  the  balsam  tops, 
was  the  only  mark  of  man.  Last  August  I 
revisited  the  spot.  A  huge  hotel  stood  there, 
on  whose  wide  verandas  elderly  men  were 
taking  a  constitutional  promenade,  and  little 
groups  of  stolid  matron  gossiped  over  their 
embroidery;  gaily-dressed  girls  and  well- 
groomed  young  men  played  golf  on  smooth 
green  lawns.;  little  launches  puffed  over  the 
lake;  a  heavy-breathing  locomotive  trailing 
crowded  Pullmans  drew  into  the  little  station; 


and  to  the  old  spring  that  had  bubbled  under 
the  birches  ran  a  graveled  path ;  a  sign  read — 
"This  Way  to  the  Mineral  Springs/* 

To  many  men  the  '* Maine  Woods"  sug- 
gests uninhabited  wilderness,  and  Maine  still 
has,  in  fact,  some  22,000  acres  of  wild  land 
far  from  the  summer  boarder.  But  even 
here  the  old  freedom  has  gone.  I  knew  a 
party  of  campers  who  went  up  into  Canada 
and  then  down  into  the  upper  edge  of  the 
Maine  wilderness  that  stretches  unbroken 
clear  to  Moosehead  Lake,  to  find  that  the  only 
place  they  could  pitch  their  tent  was  on  a 
ten-foot  strip  of  railroad  land  close  to  the 
track.       But  even  here  they  were  so  closely 
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watched  by  the  men  who  controlled  the 
camping  right  that  a  single  infraction  of  the 
^^me  laws  caused  their  arrest.  The  limiber- 
men  who  own  the  land  will  not  sell  small  lots. 
If  you  buy  you  must  take  a  township  or  two. 
The  State  law,  as  a  protection  from  forest 
fires,  compels  all  campers  on  wild  land  to 
hire  a  licensed  guide  under  penalty  of  fine  or 
imprisonment. 

These  restrictions  are  not  felt  by  most  men 
who  go  to  Maine.  These  men  hire  a  guide  as 
a  matter  of  course,  for  the  guides  know  where 
the  best  fishing  and  hunting  are.  Many  of 
these  very  guides,  also,  have  leased  the  best 
fishing  and  himting  grounds.  Here  they 
build  permanent  camps  and  these  camps  have 
proved  so  attractive  that  they  are  spreading 
all  over  Maine.  The  formerly  almost  in- 
accessible heart  of  the  wilderness  is  open  to 
sportsmen  who  like  to  camp,  without  the  usual 
discomforts  and  hardships. 

"Why,"  said  a  lazy  lawyer  just  returning 
from  his  first  trip  to  Maine,  **  I  went  into  that 
wilderness  a  hundred  miles  and  had  a  glorious 
time  without  lifting  a  finger.  A  Pullman 
dropped  me  down  at  Moosehead,  a  steamer  car- 
ried me  forty  miles  further,  a  buckboard  gave 
me  another  lift,  and  then  a  guide  paddled  me 
the  rest  of  the  way  in  a  canoe.  I  slept  under  a 
good  roof  on  a  hair  mattress.  Everything 
was  done  for  me.  When  I  fished  the  guide 
would  take  the  trout  off  the  hook,  fix  the  bait, 
and  all  I  had  to  do  was  drop  in  and  pull  out. 
A  man  can  take  a  vacation  in  the  woods  as 
easily  as  he  can  at  Lenox.  I  am  going  to 
bring  my  wife  with  me  next  season. " 

But  true  sportsmen  come  as  well,  not  only 
for  its  gamy  trout  and  wary  deer,  but  for 
solitude  and  for  primitive  simplicity  in  living. 
Means  of  enjoyment  are  endless.  Exploring 
is  fxill  of  surprising  delights — creeping  in  a 
canoe  along  the  shores  of  the  forest-edged 
lake  for  miles  and  every  now  and  then  stealing 
into  little  bays  where  the  deer  feed  on  swamp 
grasses  and  water  lilies  and  the  solemn  great 
grey  herons  stand  like  sentinels  in  the  shallow 
water.  **  Trails, "  merely  lines  of  blazed  trees 
dangerously  far  apart,  lead  through  the  woods, 
fragrant  with  flowers,  where  birds  rare  to 
the  suburban  bird-lover  are  as  common  as 
robins,  to  new  lakes  or  streams.  Even  rainy 
days  have  their  charm  as  the  camper  sits  by 
the  blazing  fire  and  listens  to  tales  of  wilder- 
adventures.      Here  square-tailed  trout 


grow  to  the  weight  of  ten  and  even  twelve 
pounds,  and  they  can  be  taken  by  the  ideal 
method — the  fly  and  the  nine-oimce  rod.  In 
the  fall  still  hunting  for  deer  and  moose  make 
the  clear  cool  days  glide  by  swiftly. 

The  man  who  likes  the  zest  of  real  *' rough- 
ing"— who  likes  a  bed  of  boughs,  a  meal 
cooked  over  an  open  fire,  and  the  wilderness 
all  to  himself,  can  have  that  too  in  Maine. 
Day  after  day  he  may  glide  in  a  canoe  through 
the  unbroken  forest,  over  rivers,  now  still  and 
smooth  and  now  roaring  down  white  rapids; 
across  picturesque  lakes  and  ponds.  At  night 
the  weird  cry  of  a  loon  will  cause  delightful 
shivers  of  loneliness,  as  the  camper  lies  on  the 
balsam  boughs,  watching  the  red  tongues  of 
the  camp-fire  licking  the  dark. 

In  the  Maine  woods  there  are  but  two 
dangers.  One  is  the  reckless  hunters  who 
shoot  at  everything  that  moves  and  bag  men 
as  well  as  deer.  Scarlet  is  becoming  the  popu- 
lar color  for  hunting  coats  in  Maine.  And  the 
Maine  woods  were  made  to  get  lost  in. 

Once  I  strolled  away  from  camp  for  birch 
bark.  Thoughtlessly  I  wandered  from  tree 
to  tree  deeper  into  the  shady  tangle.  Sud- 
denly I  realized  that  it  was  getting  late  and 
gathering  up  the  roll  of  bark,  I  started  briskly 
for  camp.  I  tramped  a  mile  or  two  in  the 
increasing  darkness  and  suddenly  suspicion 
began  to  grow  that  something  was  wrong. 
The  lake  was  not  to  be  seen.  No  compass ! 
No  sun  for  guide  !  Only  the  grey  tree  trunks 
stretching  away  in  ghostly  hues.  As  I  stood 
there  in  the  growing  dusk  all  sense  of  direction 
faded  and  over  the  forest  came  a  mysterious 
change.  It  grew  strangely  unfamiliar  with 
its  black  balsams  and  cedars  and  here  and 
there  the  white  bole  of  a  birch  glimmering 
palely.  An  almost  mad  desire  came  over 
me  to  escape  from  their  silent  inhospitality. 
I  threw  away  the  heavy  roll  of  bark  and 
struck  out  blindly.  On  and  on  I  went, 
tumbling  over  deadfalls  in  the  dark,  scratch- 
ing face  and  hands  and  tearing  my  clothes 
in  the  brush.  I  blundered  through  a  swamp 
where  I  sank  knee-deep  in  mud  and  water. 
At  last  I  came  to  higher  ground  where  walk- 
ing was  better,  though  it  was  now  very  dark. 
Just  as  hope  came  that  this  might  be  the 
little  ridge  that  lined  the  shore  of  the  lake,  I 
came  upon  a  strange,  long,  white  thing  on 
the  ground.  I  touched  it  with  my  foot.  It 
was  the  bark  I  had  thrown  away.     I  had 
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traveled  in  a  circle.  The  words  of  ** Billy," 
the  gtiide,  came  to  my  mind:  "When  you 
git  lost,  don't  go  rampin*  and  tearin'  through 
the  woods.  Just  squat  right  down."  I 
squatted.  When  at  last  the  cold,  wet  dawn 
came,  the  clouded  sky  gave  no  indica- 
tion of  where  the  east  was.  I  continued  to 
"squat."     Suddenly  above  the  noise  of  the 


rain  I  heard  a  far-off  muffled  explosion.  It 
sounded  like  a  rifle.  Again  it  came  and  I 
knew  it  was  the  guide  searching  for  me.  I  had 
wandered  about  four  miles  from  camp ;  I  had 
passed  the  most  miserable  of  nights;  but  I 
had  learned  a  great  truth.  A  compass  is  more 
valuable  in  the  Maine  woods  than  a  rifle  or  a 
fishing  reel. 
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WE  had  only  just  arrived,  but  at  the 
noise  of  voices  on  the  porch  we 
sprang  from  the  hasty  lunch  they 
had  prepared.  Outside  in  the  glare  of  a 
single  big  lantern,  half  a  dozen  men  in  neatly 
fitting  corduroys  and  hip-boots  were  grouped 
about  a  portly,  clerical-looking  gentleman, 
similarly  attired.  All  were  talking  at  once 
of  the  string  of  undersized  trout  the  Doctor, 
as  they  called  him,  held  high.  A  dozen 
stories  of  the  day's  luck  and  individual  feats 
were  hurled  in  confused  succession  at  the 
admiring  wives  and  daughters  who  faced  them, 
until  the  Doctor's  wife,  complacent  and  pat- 
ronizing, addressed  herself  to  a  slouchy 
figure  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  group: 

**It  was  a  good  day's  fishing,  Ezekiel,  was 
it  not?" 

The  tanned  face  opposite  her  creased  into 
wrinkles  with  a  smile  that  was  half  good- 
htmiored,  half  pitying. 

"Never  saw  better  weather,'*  he  said. 
**  Better  let  me  clean  them  fish  for  ye.  Doctor. 
I  somehow  need  the  exercise." 

During  the  next  two  or  three  days  we  came 
to  know  Zeke  well.  He  was  a  hanger-on  at 
the  Uttle  hostelry,  doing  odd  jobs,  guiding 
parties  of  trampers  or  fishermen.  In  the 
winter  he  cut  wood  and  helped  to  slip  the 
great  logs  down  improvised  toboggan  slides 
over  by  Imp  Mountain.  He  was  what  the 
Professor  from  Boston  called  **a  character." 
and  the  guests  accepted  his  contempt  for  city 
ignorance  and  his  quaint  sayings  with  equal 
wonder  and  respect.  He  was  one  of  the  sights 
they  had  come  to  see.  We  began  to  learn  his 
dimensions  during  a  tramp  over  the  Northern 
Peaks.  He  heard  we  were  going  and  the 
night  before  he  sat  on  the  bank  while  we 
swam  in  a  deep,  cool  mountain  pool. 


**Goin'  up  George  to-morra  ? "  he  said  re- 
flectively, puffing  away  at  his  cob  pipe. 
**  'Scuse  me  for  bein'  familiar,  but  he's  an  old 
friend  o'  mine.  Want  me  along?  The 
Doctor's  clean  tired  me  out. " 

When  breakfast  was  over  in  the  morning, 
the  guests  began  their  usual  recreation. 
**The  Doctor"  and  a  yoimg  city  physician, 
who  was  more  successful  in  New  Hampshire 
than  in  Boston,  started  a  game  of  croquet, 
and  the  physician's  wife  with  two  or  tiiree 
other  young  people  played  tennis.  The 
Professor  sat  at  one  end  of  the  veranda  alone 
and  the  Professor's  wife  sat  at  the  other  end, 
alone,  both  staring  vacantly  into  space.  A 
number  of  Boston  girls  were  gathered  about 
a  long-haired  gentleman  who,  during  the 
winter,  dispensed  poetry  to  women's  clubs 
and  in  the  magazines,  while  half  a  dozen 
matrons  crocheted  and  knitted  and  sewed, 
remarking  incessantly,  **  How  cool  it  was"  on 
that  hot  sultry  morning.  But  for  us  the 
mountains  loomed  up  gray  and  hazy  against 
the  clear  blue  beyond,  an  undiscovered 
country  to  be  explored,  a  misty  mystery  to 
be  solved,  calm,  enduring,  illimitable  in  their 
promise,  mighty  with  centiuy-long  achieve- 
ment. 

The  first  impression  the  White  Motmtains 
make  is  that  of  deep  peace.  All  the  passion- 
ate hectic  whirl  of  the  world  outside  is  sud- 
denly *' calmed  back  again."  A  vivid  sense 
of  awe  and  restfulness  is  followed  swiftly  by 
new  and  deeper  ambition — vigorous,  disci- 
plined, restrained.  Their  broad  brows  up- 
lifted to  the  Sim  seem  those  of  ancient  sages 
who  would  say :  **  To  live  is  to  endure.  I  have 
endured,  therefore  I  live. "  Here  the  rugged- 
ness  of  the  Rockies  gives  way  to  placid;  well- 
groomed,  sloping  sides.    They  seemed  to  me 
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that  morning  more  than  eVer  the  cultured 
mountains  of  America.     I  said  as  much. 

**  Depends  on  what  ye  mean  by  that  word, " 
said  Ezekiel.  ''They're  kindly  souls,  them 
mountains.  I  never  knowed  a  man  thet 
edication  gev  a  soul  to.  I'd  call  the  Pro- 
fessor cultured,  but  them  mountains  are 
Christian. " 

Down  in  Plympton  Pass  in  the  midst  of 
the  woods  was  a  tumbled-down  bridge  cover- 
ing a  twinkling  brook. 

*'Thet  bridge's  like  the  Doctor:  just  loafs 
'rotmd  spatterin'  his  planks  in  somebody's 
else's  pond;  and  there's  old  Reddy,"  pointing 
to  a  wild-rose  bush  by  the  roadside.  "  Thet's 
the  great  grandson  o*  old  Reddy  I  used  to 
know.  Family  settled  down  here  and  ain't 
never  moved.  Nods  to  me  jest  as  his  dad 
did  and  his  dad  and  his. " 

On  every  side  was  a  tangled  confusion  of 
vine  and  bushes  reaching  up  thickly  set, 
sturdy  tree  trunks,  the  forest  primeval  thro' 
which  man  had  passed  only  by  the  single 
path  we  trod.  From  the  little  ridges  we 
seemed  to  be  forever  climbing  burst  upon  us 
from  time  to  time  the  long  undulating  line 
of  hills,  a  cordon  of  battlements  closing  us  in 
from  the  warring  world  outside. 

The  Sim  was  shining  brightly  as  we  entered 
the  almost  unbroken  forest  at  the  base  of 
Tuckerman's  Ravine.  Soon  we  were  in  the 
heart  of  the  woods,  plunging  over  fallen  trees 
or  slipping  down  rocks  half  wet  by  a  ragged 
stream  that  ran  wild  down  the  mountain, 
now  gathering  itself  for  a  leap  down  from 
rock  to  rock,  now  spreading  into  a  wide  path 
between  the  straight  tree-trunks,  mingling  its 
echoes  with  the  htunming  of  the  trees  above. 
As  we  stopped  for  breath  and  for  a  bite  to 
eat,  on  a  moss- covered  seat  by  the  stream's 
side,  2^ke  left  us.  We  were  nearly  done 
when  he  returned.     His  face  was  radiant. 

"Saw  old  Ceph, "  he  said  as  he  munched 
at  the  leavings  of  the  limcheon  and  emptied 
his  pouch  of  some  berries  he  had  picked. 
** Shook  hands  with  him  and  said  'Howdy.' 
Folks  as  say^  trees  like  him  ain't  human 
don't  know  any  more  about  it  'an  that  fancy 
pill-man  does  about  curin'  folks.  Ceph 
he  sat  right  down  wi'  me  an'  told  me  about 
young  Ceph  dyin*  in  the  winter,  and  sighed 
and  took  on  terrible.  But  he  don't  quit,  old 
Ceph,  he  keeps  right  to  his  work." 

"What  is  his  work»  Zeke?" 


"Growin',  jest  growin, "  he  said  medita- 
tively. "Old  Ceph's  a  demed  sight  nearer 
heaven  'an  you  an'  I  be. " 

Up  and  up  we  went  to  the  hanging  glacier 
and  to  a  shelf  of  rocky  land  where  a  deep, 
black  "bottomless"  pool  shuddered  in  the 
midst  of  straight  sentry  trees.  The  glacier 
seemingly  was  seared  with  age  and  worn  thin 
by  the  dropping  of  one  of  the  innumerable 
streams  that  slip  down  in  riotous  confusion 
from  above.  From  the  lone  lake  it  was  only 
a  few  moments'  scrambling  climb  through 
bushes  sinuously  trailing  the  ground,  to  which 
the  storms  had  beaten  them,  up  to  the  edge 
of  vegetation.  Above,  within  and  beyond  the 
cloud,  was  the  rugged,  storm-seamed  brow 
of  the  noble  hill;  below,  thousands  of  feet 
below,  was  a  vague  impressionist  panorama 
of  green  glinting  in  the  quiet  August  sim. 
For  a  moment,  at  the  centre  of  a  grim,  bleak 
silence,  we  looked  back  at  the  blur  below  us 
and  then,  suddenly,  the  dank  cloud  surroimded 
us  and  warned  us  into  line  for  the  struggle 
ahead.  And  struggle  it  was,  for  in  and  be- 
yond the  cloud  was  snow  and  sleet  hurled 
across  our  too  uncertain  path  in  wicked  vol- 
leys, in  our  faces,  at  our  backs,  enfilading  us. 
The  way  became  so  obscured  that  in  relays 
each  in  turn  groped  upward  for  the  next  little 
pile  of  stones  or  marked  rock  which  pointed 
the  course.  The  thermometer  had  suddenly 
dropped  forty  degrees.  At  last  every  large 
rock  served  as  a  shelter  for  a  few  moments' 
rest.  Yet  somewhere  in  the  dense  fog  of 
cloud  and  whirling  snow  was  the  simimit, 
the  goal. 

"Never  saw  George  so  worked  up,"  mut- 
tered Zeke  again  and  again.  "Somethin's 
riled  him  hard. " 

But  it  was  an  hour  before  we  saw  the  first 
shadow  of  the  building  lying  farthest  out 
from  the  summit  leaning  ghost-like  toward  us. 
With  steps  uncertain  in  the  rushing  wind  we 
crossed  the  area,  climbed  the  icy  stairs, 
reached  the  haven. 

"Feel's  if  ye'd  been  to  a  christenin',  don't 
ye;  sort  o'  beat  out  but  glad  ye  done  it,"  re- 
marked Zeke  as  we  sank  into  arm  chairs 
about  a  red-hot  stove. 

The  next  morning  the  clouds  seemed  as 
dense  as  ever  tho'  the  wind  was  gone.  We 
were  on  the  porch  when  the  transformation 
came.  Suddenly,  where  the  cloud  had 
smothered  us  in,  the  whole  world,  bright  in 
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the  sun,  stretched  away  in  all  directions — its 
rivers,  lakes,  hills,  oceans,  forests  blended 
into  one  banded  color-scheme  of  blues  and 
greens.  We  were  struck  rigid,  tense  to  meet 
the  immense  beauty  of  it  until  Zeke  half 
whispered : 

**Alluz  feel  like  saying  the  Doxology. 
AUuz Doxology.  ** 

Then  the  thrill  broke  into  an  ecstacy  of 
excitement.  It  was  neariy  an  hour  before 
we  could  leave  the  momently  discovered  won- 
ders for  our  tramp  over  the  Northern  peaks. 
But  over  them  we  went  in  the  bright  summer 
weather,  over  Clay,  over  Jefferson,  over 
the  Adamses,  with  the  half-civilized  yet  never 
wild  New  England  country  falling  away  from 
us  in  a  kaleidoscope  of  color  on  all  sides, 
drinking  in  the  clear  mountain  air  at  every 
step,  and  catching  new  hints  of  the  quiet 
romance  of  it  all  from  Zeke's  quaint  talk. 

A  quarter  of  a' mile  from  the  rocky  summit 
of  Mount  Madison  was  a  little  Appalachian 
hut  that  was  to  shelter  us  for  the  night.  We 
had  scarcely  taken  possession  when  Zeke  dis- 
appeared. When  we  had  a  fire  nicely  going, 
we  started  for  the  summit  and  the  sunset.  And 
there  we  foimd  the  old  man  sitting  on  a  big 
shelving  rock  with  a  little  lonesome  bird 
perched  on  his  knee.  At  our  coming  the  bird 
whirled  away  into  the  air.  Zeke  lo9ked  after 
it  mournfully. 

**Thet  bird's  had  a  heap  of  trouble,*'  he 
said.  *'Thet's  why  she's  up  here  all  alone 
er  else, "  more  cheerfully,  "  she  come  up  to  see 
the  sun  set. " 

That  was  reason  enough.  Floating  irides- 
cent islands  of  faded  verdure  swam  in  a  yellow 
sea,  sparkling  at  its  centre  and  dulling  away 
till  it  met  itself  in  a  ding\%  shadowy  pool  in 
the  east.  With  each  breath  it  changed: 
now  brightening  with  glinting  white  caps  of 
light,  now  darkening  until  only  the  welter 
of  its  waves  was  visible.  Below,  silent, 
reflective,  immobile  stood  the  hills.  Then 
slowly  the  islands  sank,  the  night  drank  in 
the  yellow  flood,  while  still  out  from  the 
shadows  the  hills  lifted  themselves  unchanged. 

The  next  morning  Washington  stood  out 
against  a  throbbing  curtain  of  crimson.  Off 
to  the  west  the  valley  was  hid  by  billows  of 
pure  white  cloud  tinged  a  faint  rose  color  at 
their  edges.  Somewhere  down  the  eastern 
slope,  lost  in  its  green,  a  bird  chanted  a  quaint 
new  call. 


••  Thet's  Nellie, "  said  Zeke  eagerly.  "  No, " 
he  said  in  answer  to  our  question;  **  don't 
know  what  the  Professor  calls  her.  But  she's 
Nellie.  She's  the  only  one  up  here  'at  recog- 
nizes me. " 

Then  he  called  to  her  so  perfectly  that  we 
had  to  watch  him  to  be  sure  it  was  he.  And 
again  came  the  clear  mellow  notes  from  below, 
weird,  insistent. 

Soon  we  were  started  down  the  **  Valley 
Way, "  slipping  on  pine  needles,  jumping 
from  trunks  to  gnarled  roots,  through  cities 
upon  cities  of  trees — the  forest  run  riot — past 
loudly  boasting,  high  leaping  rills  and  broader 
more  placid  streams,  over  tilting,  single-plank 
bridges,  down,  down,  always  down,  until 
after  four  hours,  we  emerged  at  the  clearing 
around  the  old  Ravine  House.  After  break- 
fast we  tramped  to  Carter's  Notch. 

"  You  city  folks  is  funny, "  remarked  Zeke, 
as  we  toiled  along.  **  Ye  work  fit  to  split  all 
winter,  then  ye  come  up  hereabouts  an'  work 
fit  to  split  all  stmimer  and  yit, "  he  added 
thoughtfully,  *'ye  don't  somehow  split." 

Later,  as  we  were  threading  through  the 
swampy  thicket  of  the  Notch,  he  remarked: 

*'Do  ye  heap  o'  good  if  ye'd  jest  once,  jest 
once  set  down  quiet-like  an'  chew  grass  fer'n 
hour.  Rose,  thet's  my  cow — does  thet  kind 
o'  exercise  all  day,  and  Rose  alluz  does  her 
duty  and  she  ain't  onhappy  like  the  Professor." 

In  the  little  three-sided  shelter  by  the  dark- 
watered  lake  the  hills  shut  in  at  the  very 
centre  of  the  Notch,  we  mimched  raisins 
while  Zeke  brewed  some  tea  over  a  fire  which 
he  wonderfully  made.  Soon  we  were  in  the 
swamps  again,  guided  by  blazed  trees  and  by 
Zeke  who  knew  every  step  of  the  signless 
path.  Finally  we  were  over  the  long  log 
bridge  and  out  in  the  road  by  Prospect  Hill. 

I  should  like  to  hear  what  Zeke  would  say 
to  Newport  with  its  vast  modem  display  of 
wealth,  or  after  a  promenade  on  the  broad 
veranda  of  the  Grand  Union  at  Saratoga. 
He  would  like  the  Southern  Berkshires,  for 
it  is  the  White  Moimtain  country  in  miniature. 
But  he  is  happiest  behind  the  barricade  of 
White  hills.  He  does  not  need  to  leave  them 
to  see  the  world.  The  world  comes  to  him 
every  summer,  and  entertains  him  and  pays 
him  for  it.  And  the  White  hills  deal  out 
health  and  ckan  vigor  to  all,  but  most  to 
him  who  is  closest  to  them  and  least  to  him 
who  uses  them  only  as  a  means  to  an  end. 


ONE  STATE  AND  THE  "SUMMER  PEOPLE  INDUSTRY" 


A  FEW  years  ago  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, L.  H.  Carroll,  made  a  discovery 
which  seemed  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
him.  The  statistics  of  his  bureau  showed 
that  there  were  a  great  many  more  people 
employed  in  the  State  in  the  summer  than  in 
winter.  But  his  discovery  was  that  the  sum- 
mer increase  in  the  number  of  the  employed 
was  due  in  large  part  to  the  floating  summer 
population,  to  the  people  who  came  into  the 
State  from  cities  outside  of  the  State  to  rest 
themselves  and  to  pay  for  the  privilege.  This 
led  Mr.  Carroll  to  expend  a  good  deal  of 
money  and  time  in  gathering  exact  statistics 
about  the  actual  value  to  the  State  of  what 
he  chose  to  call,  quaintly  enough,  "the  sum- 
mer people  industry. " 

The  mere  reprinting  here  of  about  half 
of  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  for  1900 
will  show  what  a  blow  it  dealt  to  some  of  these 
traditions  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  con- 
sideration— economic  consideration — to  be 
given  to  the  summer  sojourners: 

Cftpital  invested  in  summer  proi)erty $10,442,352.00 

Number  of  summer  guests  at  farmhouses,  board- 
ing hotises  and  hotels i53t928 

Number  of  persons  occupying  cottages  for  the 

summer     only 20,352 

Total  summer  recreation  poptilation 174,280 

Persons  employed  by  summer  people    and    for 

their  entertainment 13.354 

Wages  paid  to  persons  thus  employed $539. Qox  .00 

Cash  r««ived  from  summer  people $4.947.935- 00 

Estimate  of  cash  received  for  railroad  fares 600,000.00 

Cash  received  for  stage  fares 63,275. 5© 

Cash  received  for  lake  steamer  fares 60.369. 21 

Invested  in  cottages  and  hotels  and  other  build- 
ings for  summer  use 937. 785. 00 

Total  volume  of  summer  business  and  invest- 
ment   for    1899 $6,609,364. 71 

The  educational  effect  of  this  document 
on  the  State  was  direct.  It  was  at  once 
apparent  that  the  **  summer  people  industry  " 
was  one  of  the  State's  most  profitable  assets. 
The  report  itself  did  not  waste  the  opportunity 
to  urge  cooperation  upon  the  citizens.  A 
few  quotations  from  it  are  worth  while  as 
showing  its  purport: 

"The  summer  outing  business  of  New 
Hampshire  is  of  the  greatest  importance  as 
related  to  the  welfare  of  our  agricultural  towns 
and  the  farmers  of  the  State.     Its  encourage- 


ment means  much  to  our  farming  people,  for 
it  is  a  business  that  can  be  engaged  in  without 
in  the  least  interfering  with  the  work  of  the 
farm.  It  can  be  made  supplemental  there- 
with. The  two  hundred  and  four  towns  and 
cities  in  which  the  summer  people  congregate 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  stay  are  benefited 
beyond  the  mere  item  of  dollars  and  cents 
they  leave.  They  bring  a  spirit  of  thrift  and 
enterprise  that  is  by  no  means  lost  on  the 
people  of  the  town.  The  social  cheer  and 
the  interchange  of  thought  and  ideas  are 
needed  in  the  farm  home,  and  they  lighten 
the  busy  round  of  work.  The  business  is 
only  in  its  infancy  as  compared  with  what 
is  possible  if  the  opportunities  are  improved. 
The  quiet  hill  town,  removed  from  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  the  busy  mart  and  office  worry, 
is  a  welcome  change  for  rest  and  recreation 
during  the  vacation  period. 

"We  desire,  if  possible,  to  impress  the  fact 
upon  the  people  of  the  State,  that,  while  this 
summer  business  is  in  many  respects  of  equal 
advantage  to  city  and  town,  it  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  rural  section,  and  the  thrift 
and  prosperity  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  are 
closely  allied  to  the  enlargement  and  growth 
of  this  feature  of  business.  The  interest 
and  opportunity  should,  however,  be  mutually 
considered. 

"Incidental  with  the  business  of  siunmer 
boarders  and  the  opportunities  it  affords  all 
along  the  upward  trend  of  farm  life,  in  home 
markets  for  truck  gardening,  poultry  raising, 
dairy  and  berry  supplies,  and  the  general 
awakening  of  public  spirit  and  enterprise  in 
home  conditions,  surroundings  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  town,  come  the  subjects  of  educa- 
tion, rural  mail  delivery  and  better  roads, 
all  intimately  linked  with  the  public  weal 
and  what  the  best  interests  of  advanced 
civilization  demand. 

"The  proper  development  of  the  summer 
business  requires  reasonable  mail  facilities, 
such  as  the  rural  delivery  presents,  and  these 
two  elements  demand  better  roads. 

When  the  writer  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  New  Hampshire  for  later  reports  on 
the  State's  newly  discovered  staple  industry, 
it  was  found  that  there  was  none  later  than 
that  which  is  here  quoted.  But  Mr.  Pearson 
furnished  other  evidence  of  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  tax-payers  of  the  policy  of 
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making  it  the  State's  business  to  bring  sum- 
mer residents  in.  There  are  now  issued  a 
ntunber^of  more  or  less  pretentious  booklets 
and  pamphlets  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
setting  forth  the  advantages  of  New  Hamp- 
shire farms  for  summer  homes.  They  are 
more  elaborately  and  more  freely  illustrated 
than  any  railroad  advertising  matter  so  far 
published  ever  seen.  One  of  them  is  a  book 
of  seventy  pages  containing  on  every  page 
one  or  more  pictures  of  the  summer  resi- 
dences of  men  well  known  as  citizens 
of  other  States  than  New  Hampshire,  states- 
men,   artists,    lawyers,    writers    and    finan- 


ciers. The  pictures  are  supplemented 
with  autograph  expressions  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  State  as  a  place  of  summer 
residence.  Then  there  is  a  book  listing  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  farms  of  from  five 
hundred  to  one  acre  in  extent,  with  houses  on 
them,  suitable  for  summer  homes.  The 
prices  range  from  $300  to  $3,500  and  the 
owners  usually  express  a  willingness  to  take 
half  in  cash  and  the  rest  in  a  note  at  five  or 
six  per  cent,  interest.  A  township  map  of 
the  State  is  included.  Maine  and  Vermont 
presumably  without  intention  are  shown  on 
either  side  as  blank  wastes. 
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I  HAVE  never  found  truer  summertime 
equality  than  in  Vermont — that  crum- 
pled tract  of  verdure  whose  every 
town  is  like  a  beautiful  garden,  whose 
every  halting-place  is  a  resort  and  whose 
whole  surface  is  a  park.  Farther  than 
the  width  of  the  Atlantic  are  the  ways  of  our 
people  in  the  mountain  and  lake  resorts  of 
Vermont  from  the  habits  of  the  summer 
idlers  of  Europe.  It  was  in  Vermont  that  I 
met  a  summer  hotel-keeper  who  announced 
that  he  had  weeded  out  of  his  hostlery,  and 
refused  ever  to  take  back,  several  men  and 
women  who  thought  themselves  better  than 
his  other  guests  and  who  presumed  to  select 
the  persons  who  should  join  the  ball-room 
committee,  who  were  "fit"  to  participate 
in  some  al  fresco  tea  parties  and  even  those 
boys  who  might  join  their  sons  in  membership 
of  the  baseball  *'  nine.  ** 

It  is  in  Vermont  also  that  there  is  a  well- 
known  inn  which  serves  as  the  mere  capital 
of  the  camaraderie  to  which  the  surrounding 
town  surrenders  itself.  There  are  many 
"inns**  in  this  State,  such  as  the  Brandon 
Inn,  Woodstock  Inn,  Bread  Loaf  Inn,  and 
others.  Vermont  does  more  to  perpetuate 
and  rejuvenate  the  homely  and  honest  old 
word  democracy  than  any  other  State. 
The  inn  of  which  I  write  is  in  the  heart  of  a 
bowery,  lawn-carpeted  village  whose  inhabi- 
tants leave  their  cards  upon  the  summer 
visitors  at  the  hostelry  and  welcome  the 
strangers  to  their  cosy  white  cottages  so  that, 


at  the  beginning  of  the  season  each  year, 
the  villagers  and  the  visitors  take  all  their 
pleasures  together,  now  dining  a  village 
family  at  the  inn  and  next  day  visiting  a 
neighboring  house  for  dinner;  dancing  in  a 
village  home  tonight  and  inviting  "the 
natives'*  to  a  dance  at  the  inn  tomorrow  or 
exchanging  afternoon  tea-calls. 

The  towns  of  Vermont  owe  their  beauty  to 
the  fact  that  practically  every  home  is  owned 
by  its  tenants  and  to  the  further  fact  that  they 
find  the  entertainment  of  strangers  a  chief 
source  of  the  State's  income  and,  therefore, 
have  learned  to  make  their  State  attractive. 
Even  the  larger  cities,  like  Burlington  and 
Rutland,  resemble  towns  btiilt  in  parks,  and 
the  smaller  places,  such  as  Middlebury, 
Vergennes,  and  Brandon  (which  is  called 
"the  Drawing- Room  Town")  are  all  like 
so  many  beautiful  landscape  views.  Many 
of  the  resorts  pure  and  simple  are  at  a 
distance  from  the  railroads,  in  the  Green 
Mountains  and  beside  little  mountain  lakes. 
They  began  as  fishing  resorts  and  it  is  said 
that  today  more  fish  are  caught  in  Vermont 
than  in  any  other  of  the  older  States  except 
New  York.  In  these  isolated  resorts  there 
is  usually  one  large  frame  hotel  with  a  sum- 
mer population  of  150  to  500  souls  who  could 
not  exist  if  there  were  class  distinctions 
among  them,  but  who  spend  months  of  un- 
alloyed pleasure  in  a  society  modeled  almost 
upon  family— or  at  any  rate  upon  dub  fellow- 
ship lines. 
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Very  recently  the  islands  at  the  Northern      a  railroad   and  put  within  a   daytime  or 
end  of  Lake  Champlain  have  been  crossed  by     night-time  ride  of  New  York,   Philadelphia! 
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and  Boston.     There  are  three  of  these  islands:  bers.     They  are  l>eautiful  islands,  basking  in 

South    Hero,    North    Hero    and    La    Mutte,  a  great  freshwater  sea  with  the  Green  Moun- 

They     have    V>een    sleepy    farming    sections  tains  and  the  Adirondacks  towering  on  either 

until  now  that  hotels  are  beginning  to  deck  side, 

them     and     *' campers"     are    seeking    their  A  striking  peculiarity  of  Vermont,  next  in 

wooded  promontories  in  fast-increasing  num-  imi>ortance  to  its  health  fulness,  is  the  cheap- 
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ness  of  summer  living  in  the  State.  Its  dis- 
tance from  the  great  Eastern  capitals  in 
the  early  days  of  slow  travel  necessitated 
modest  charges  and  these  have  not  yet  been 
departed    from,     A    railroad    has   canvassed 


the  hotels  and  boarding  houses  of  the  entire 
State  and  issued  a  pamjihlet  showing,  as  I 
recall  the  figures,  that  board  can  be  had  for  as 
little  as  five  dollars  per  week,  that  six  dollars 
is  a  fairly  common  price  and  that  at  some 
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A  T\'PICAL  COUNTRY   ROAD 
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lights,  the  daily  newspapers,  golf  links,  lean 
courts,  ball-rooms,  orchestras,  ice  water» 
steam  launches,  barber-shops — and  all  around^ 
these  comforts  the  forest  primeval,  deer  iri' 
rapidly  increasing  abundance,  good  fishing, 
r,;^oo  lakes  and  jionds;  rivers  and  brooks  i 
abundance,  the  purest,  most  invigorating  airl 
and  hotels  whose  proprietors  (either  truth- 
fully or  with  poetic  license)  advertise  *'sum- 
nier  heat  unknown.*' 

The  *' attractions"  advertised  by  the  hotel 
managers  are  all  interesting  though  some- 
times peculiar,  Une  boasts  "  the  only  Indian 
left  in  the  Adirondack  region,  **  another  offers 
*' isolation  with  accessil>ility. "  another  warns 
away  "consumptives  and  other  objectionable 
jjersons/"  Again,  one  Boniface  tempts  us 
with  the  offer  of  "'congcnia!  company''  while 
another  unconsciously  excites  our  antipathy 
with  the  statement  tliat  his  place  attracts 
'people  of  culture "^an  awful  prospect  to 
cither  the  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  and 
polish  or  the  most  learned  and  refined  persons. 
'John  Brown's  grave"  is  thought  to  possess 
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a  magnetic  power  to  draw  the  gay  and  happy 
crowd;  a  trip  hammer  from  an  old  forge  is 
celebrated  in  another  advertisement,  "an  air 
of  neatness"  pervading  every  part  of  a 
hostelry  is  another  boast,  **a  view  unsur- 
passed and  terrible  in  its  sublimity  "  is  vaunted 
elsewhere  and  finally  we  learn  that  at  one 
popular  hostelry  we  "do  not  have  to  dress  for 
each  meal, "  though  which  meal  or  which  two 
meals  are  partaken  of  /;/  piiris  naiuralihus  tlic 
advertiser  does  not  state. 

A  gifted  lady  novelist,  who  has  recently 
writen  a  novel  containing  some  exquisite 
descriptions  of  the  Adirondacks  and  summer 
life  therein,  has  marred  her  work  by  picturing 
the  natives  as  objects  of  wonder  and  amused 
curiosity  to  the  summer  invaders,  also  by 
presenting  the  city  people  of  a  luxurious 
forest  "camp"  as  exceedingly  exclusive  and 
at  odds  with  the  natives  of  the  neighborhood. 
Her  story  is  true  to  the  life  she  has  studied 
but  it  is  not  a  life  typical  of  the  ways  of  those 
who  give  its  peculiar  charm  to  the  experi- 
ences of  the  multitude  which  usually  seek  the 
forest.  Her  characters  are  English  and 
imitation- English.  The  sojourners  in  the 
great  North  Woods  are  as  thoroughly  Ameri- 
can as  the  woods  themselves.  Skilled  hunters 
are  "exclusive"  when  on  the  trail,  your 
canoeist  is  not  a  gregarious  animal  when  at 
his  chosen  sport  and  one  never  heard  of  a 
fisherman  who  loved  his  science  inviting  a 
whole  hotelful  out  to  thrash  his  cherished 
pools  and  holes.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
palatial  "camps"  owned  by  rich  men  who 
narrow  their  circles  of  friends  as  much  as  they 
please  and  there  are  "club  camps,"  if  I  may 
call  them  so,  maintained  by  coteries  of  old 
and  fast  friends  who  are  sufficient  company 
unto  themselves. 

But  hunters,  fishermen,  wealthy  house- 
holders and  club  coteries  do  not  make  up  the 
stunmer  population  of  the  vast  forest.  They 
are  not  as  numerous  as  the  infrequent  deer  or 
as  influential  as  the  professional  guides. 
The  life  in  that  vast  cathedral  of  lofty  vo\- 
umns  and  shady  aisles  is  mainly  what  we  call 
hotel-life  and  here  again  we  have  the  free  and 
unrestrained  intercourse  of  all  those  visitors 
who  find  one  another's  company  congenial. 
The  great  hives  of  happy  idlers  swarm  upon 
the  waters  and  the  trails  in  boating  and 
picknicking  parties,  in  woodland  excursions 
on  foot  and  in  mountain  climbing  exercises. 


In  the  evenings  the  adults  chat,  play  cards 
or  read  and  the  younger  folk  dance  and  romp 
or  seek  the  dark  corners  of  the  hotel  porches 
to  breathe  into  one  another's  ears  the  con- 
fidences of  young  girlhood  or  the  tender 
messages  of  gentle  souls  that  seek  a  mating. 

I  hav-e  seen  a  list  of  six  hundred  hotels, 
camps  and  boarding  houses  in  the  North 
Woods  accommodating  from  half  a  dozen 
to  h\Q  hundred  summer  visitors  and  offering 
hoard  at  from  S6  to  $56  a  week.  One  au- ' 
thority  says  that  "the  rational  expense  of  an 
Adirondack  tour  for  one  ])crson  ought  not  to 
be  more  than  seven  dollars  a  day  and  for  two 
persons  not  more  than  ten  dollars.  I  think 
that  for  a  stay  of  two  or  more  weeks  at  a 
moderately  high-grade  hotel  in  a  choice  part 
of  tlie  forest,  twelve  dollars  a  week  for  board 
and  three  or  four  dollars  more  each  week  for 
boats  and  other  extras,  will  be  found  ample. 
In  village  boarding  houses  these  prices  may 
be  cut  in  half. 

Let  no  one  who  is  susceptible  to  the  charms 
of  a  grand  forest  and  no  one  who  wishes  to 
experience  those  deliglns  for  the  first  time 
be  in  the  least  afraid  that  if  he  has  not  a 
coroneted  ancestry  and  does  not  "live  up  to  a 
China  teacup  of  Nankin  blue"  he  will  find 
himself  barred  from  tlic  plea.sures  of  his 
fellow  visitors.  To  Ik-  j\'rscna  i^rata  to  all 
he  only  needs  to  show  himself  of  neat  attire 
and  cleanly  ways,  respectful  to  age  and 
womanhood  and  willing  to  j)ay  for  entertain- 
ment with  enterlainnienl.  Ten  to  one  the 
hotel  manager  will  volunteer  to  introduce  him 
to  a  few  persons  of  his  own  age  and  from  these 
acquaintanceshi})S  others  will  follow  and 
multiply. 

But  go  as  he  will  and  behave  as  he  may, 
the  charms  of  the  woodland  will  cling  round 
it  still.  There  he  will  find  air  refined  first 
and  tlien  perfumed  willi  balsam,  shade  which 
never  departs  and  coolness  that  is  not  even 
wholly  vanquished  by  the  hottest  summer  sun, 
the  (luiet  and  repose  of  Nature  amid  her  soli- 
tudes, where  she  wears  her  soberest  garments 
yet  decks  tliem  wiili  a  myriad  blossoms  and 
feathers  of  fern.  At  sea  she  ofttimes  terrifies 
us,  on  mountain  lieights  she  subdues  us  with 
her  majesty  but  in  lier  forests  she  sets  us  at 
ease,  at  peace,  in  repose,  and  talks  to  the  best 
that  is  in  each  of  us. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  shrewder  doctor  than 
this  Adirondack  wilderness,  no  bigger  medi- 
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cine  bottle,  no  surer,  more  irresistible  tonic 
than  the  breathings  of  its  trees.  It  is  the 
largest  American  summer  (and  winter)  re- 
sort; why  may  it  not  rank  high  among  the 
best? 

ALONG  THE  ST.  LAWRSNCS 

There  may  be  in  Australasia  or  in  South 
America — regions  I  have  not  yet  visited — 
some  more  wondrously  beautiful  ornament 
of  nature  than  the  Thousand  Islands  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  but  in  all  of  the  world 
that  I  have  seen  there  is  nothing  to  compare 
with  them.  The  enormous  and  majestic 
river,  the  crystalline  clearness  of  the  water' 
the  myriad  rocky  tree-crowned  isles  and 
islets,  the  picturesque  curving  waterways 
and  placid  harbors,  the  great  and  little  hotels, 
the  costly  mansions  and  picturesque  camps, 
the  swarm  of  shell-like  canoes  with  their 
loads  of  men  in  flannels  and  merry  girls  in 
soft  summer  frocks,  the  flags  and  banners, 
the  navy  of  stately  swanlike  steamboats  and 
swift  yachts,  the  fairy-like  illuminations  and 
gorgeous  fireworks  by  night  on  shore  and 
stream — these  form  a  combination  of  visual 
delights  unequalled,  I  believe,  on  earth. 

In  this  beauty  spot  Canada  and  *'the 
States,"  are  joint  partners.  There  are  a 
great  many  more  than  a  thousand  of  the 
islands:  1,300  or  1,800,  I  forget  which.  The 
adventurous  amateur  fisherman  discovered 
them  ever  so  long  ago,  but  General  Grant,  as 
the  guest  of  George  Pullman  on  his  one  of 
the  islands,  turned  national  attention  toward 
the  resort  as  he  also  turned  it  toward  his 
summer  capital,  Long  Branch,  when  he  was 
led  to  spend  his  holidays  there  by  his  friend, 
George  W.  Childs.  Today  the  fishermen 
still  resort  in  great  numbers  to  the  waters 
around  the  islands  for  the  capture  of  muskal- 
longe,  pike  and  bass,  but  all  the  islands  are 


now  under  private  ownership,  All  that  are 
suitable  are  the  seats  of  summer  homes  and 
hotels  and  the  entire  great  region  of  islands 
and  mainland  has  become  a  summer  park 
teeming  with  holiday  visitors.  Ogdensburgh. 
Clayton,  Alexandria  Bav,  Thousand  Island 
Park,  Westminster  Park,  Round  Island  and 
Cape  Vincent  are  the  American  centres  of 
the  summer  population  and  old-fashioned 
Kingston  and  beautiful  Gananogue  are  the 
Canadian  resorts.  Some  very  large  and  very 
fine  hotels  are  maintained  in  most  of  these 
centres  and  the  frigid  isolation  of  those  who 
follow  fashionable  life  in  the  great  ston^ 
mansions  and  costly  frame  villas  on  some  of 
the  islands  does  not  chill  the  warm  and  kindly 
atmosphere  of  the  democracy  in  which  the 
great  multitude  of  transient  visitors  spend 
their  days. 

Of  democracy  at  the  Thousand  Islands  I 
could  a  tale  unfold  to  startle  old  world  ears. 
It  was  there  that  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  stopping  as  I  did  at  a  public  hotel, 
arose  and  came  to  the  door  at  midnight  when 
I  was  belated  and  looked  out,  to  let  me  into 
the  house.  That  President  was  a  famous 
fly  fisherman  (he  was  General  Arthur)  and 
whenever  he  enjoyed  a  good  day's  catch  he 
used  to  send  some  trout  or  muskallonge, 
with  his  compliments,  over  to  the  reporters' 
table  in  the  dining  room. 

The  water  sports  are  the  chief  attractions 
here  and,  though  there  are  beautiful  drives 
on  the  mainland  and  every  hotel  has  its  ball- 
room, the  main  joys  of  all  the  visitors  are 
found  upon  the  river,  in  rowing,  paddling, 
fishing,  sailing  and  steam-boating.  I  know 
of  nothing  like  this  summer  life  elsewhere  in 
America.  The  noble  St,  Lawrence  lies  across 
our  greatest  national  park  of  forests,  lakes 
and  streams  and  is  the  chief  health-giver  of 
the  region. 
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THERE  is  no  more  interesting  or  more 
picturesque  movement  of  population 
in  this  Western  World  than  the  annual 
northward  migration  of  American  holiday 
takers.  Every  year  brings  a  larger  number  of 
these  visitors   from  the   United  States  into 


Canada;  particularly  seekers  after  health  and 
recreation. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  men  and 
women  should  demand  a  partial  cessation 
of  the  toil  and  worry,  and  hence  there  is 
the  rush  to  Saratoga  and    Newport  where, 
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despite  luxurious  living  and  a  comparative 
respite  from  the  bondage  of  business  they 
dare  not  insist  upon  a  perfect  freedom  from 
the  telegraph  ticker  and  the  exactions  of  pro- 
fessional and  commercial  correspondence. 

In  Canada,  the  occupations  and  enjoyments 
of  the  American  holiday  seeker  are  of  an  en- 
tirely different  character.  It  is  true  that 
many  people  of  wealth  and  leisure  from  the 
neighboring  Republic  follow  the  beaten  tracks 
of  tourist  travel  across  the  Dominion,  having 
been  attracted  in  largely  increasing  numbers 
by  the  erection  of  luxurious  hotels  at  Banff, 
yVinnipeg,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Quebec, Murray 
Bay  and  Roberval.  These  are  the  people 
who  travel  rather  for  pleasure  and  observation 
than  for  recreation  and  health,  and  though 
they  include  many  of  culture  and  refinement, 
who  embrace  the  numerous  opportunities 
which  are  afforded  them  in  Canada  for  study- 
ing a  variety  of  sociological  and  ethnological 
problems,  are  far  from  being  so  picturesquely 
employed  as  those  whose  vacation  is  spent 
amongst  the  Laurentian  Mountains  and  in 
the  Northern  Woods. 

If  a  complete  census  of  this  latter  class 
could  be  taken  it  would  reveal  a  number  of 
interesting  facts.  The  mere  enumeration  of 
the  names  of  those  Americans  who  spend 
their  vacations  in  the  backwoods  of  Canada 
would  be  a  revelation.  There  are  many  men 
of  prominence  in  American  public  and  com- 
mercial life,  who  slip  away  for  several  days, 
and  sometimes  weeks  at  a  time,  into  the 
depths  of  the  Canadian  forest,  without  any- 
body at  all  being  aware  of  their  exact  where- 
abouts. 

*'  How  can  we  go  abroad,"  Dr.  Van  Dyke 
asks,  **  without  crossing  the  ocean,  and  aban- 
don an  interesting  family  of  children  without 
getting  completely  beyond  their  reach,  and 
escape  from  the  frying-pan  of  housekeeping 
without  falling  into  the  fire  of  the  summer 
hotel?  This  apparently  insoluble  problem 
we  usually  solve  by  going  to  camp  in  Canada." 

Except  in  some  few  of  the  Maine  waters, 
there  never  were  as  large  brook  trout  as  are 
still  to  be  found  in  the  Nepigon,  the  Jeannotte, 
the  Jacques  Cartier,  the  Montmorenci,  and 
Lakes  Edward  and  Batiscan.  Nowhere  as 
far  south  as  the  United  States  does  the 
ouananiche  or  landlocked  salmon  rise  to  the 
fly  as  in  the  Discharge  of  Lake  St.  John. 
Nowhere  except  in  such  high  latitudes  as  the 


Nepigon  and  the  streams  of  the  Labrador 
peninsula  do  the  whitefish  rise  to  surface 
lures. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  best  fishing  waters 
in  Canada  are  already  in  American  hands. 
Mr.  James  J.  Hill  leases  the  St.  John  River 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  for 
$3,000  a  year  and  the  St.  Paul  or  Esquimaux 
for  $500.  Mr.  H.  W.  de  Forest,  of  New  York, 
has  leased,  for  a  club,  the  fishing  in  the  Grand 
Cascapedia,  for  $7,500  a  year.  Mr.  Ivers  W. 
Adams,  of  Boston,  has  purchased  the  fishing 
rights  of  the  Moisie  for  $30,000,  and  has  paid 
more  than  half  as  much  for  those  of  the 
Washeeshoo.  Mr.  Louis  Cabot,  of  Boston, 
is  the  owner  of  salmon  fishing  rights  in  Gaspe, 
for  which  he  has  refused  $50,000.  The 
Restigouche  Salmon  Club,  composed  entirely 
of  Americans,  leases  a  number  of  rights  in 
both  New  Brunswick  and  Quebec  and  owns 
a  number  of  others.  Its  club-house  is  at 
Metapedia,  and  it  is  probably  the  most  aris- 
tocratic fishing  club  in  the  world.  Its  mem- 
bership shares  are  worth  from  $7,500  to  $10,- 
000  each,  and  its  list  of  members  includes 
many  of  the  most  prominent  anglers  of  the 
United  States.  Ex-President  Arthur,  Mr. 
Vanderbilt,  Mr.  Calwallader,  Mr.  de  Forest, 
Dean  Sage,  Billy  Florence  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Rainsford  are  a  few  of  the  fishermen  who 
have  whipped  the  waters  of  the  Restigouche 
for  salmon.  The  fishing  in  this  river  is  prin- 
cipally done  from  canoes,  and  a  good  deal  of 
the  traveling  up  and  down  the  stream  is 
ver>''  luxuriously  accomplished  in  house-boats. 

The  most  difficult  salmon  filled  rivers  to 
reach  are  those  on  the  easterly  part  of  the 
Labrador  coast,  where  a  journey  of  five  or  six 
hundred  miles  by  yacht,  schooner  or  steam- 
boat from  Quebec  is  necessary.  When  the 
value  of  salmon  fishing  leases,  and  the  cost  of 
reaching  the  waters  in  which  the  fish  are 
found  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  when 
the  expense  of  building  camps  and  of  paying 
a  guardian  and  guides  are  added  thereto,  it 
will  readily  be  seen  that  only  the  wealthy 
can  indulge  in  the  sport.  But  the  sensation 
of  playing  a  salmon  once  enjoyed  is  never 
forgotten.  Sometimes  in  its  wild  rushes 
when  hooked  it  will  take  a  run  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  at  a  time  down  a  rapid.  The  pant- 
ing millionaire  at  the  other  end  of  the  line 
and  rod  may  be  paddled  after  it  by  his 
Indians  in  a  canoe,  or  may  have  to  chase  it 
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along  a  rocky  shore,  sometimes  more  than 
knee  deep  in  the  water.  His  fish  may 
keep  him  constantly  on  the  run  for  half  an 
hour  at  a  time.  Or  it  may  go  to  the  bottom, 
if  a  heavy  fish,  and  "sulk"  there  for  just  as 
long,  while  the  angler  exerts  upon  it  all  the 
strain  of  which  his  tackle  is  capable.  He 
may  have  well  nigh  tired  himself  out  by  fly 
casting  before  hooking  his  fish  at  all,  so  that 
when  the  salmon  is  finally  brought  to  gaff, 
his  arms  ache  more  than  those  of  any  of  his 
porters  or  warehousemen  after  a  hard  day's 
work,  and  he  is  glad  to  throw  himself  down 
upon  the  beach  to  rest  his  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted limbs. 

Amongst  thousands  of  others  whose  desti- 
nation is  far  from  the  usual  haunts  of  men 
may  be  found  those  who  are  bound  for  an 
isolated  cottage  on  one  of  the  Thousand 
Islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  others  whose 
crude  camp  is  by  the  shore  of  a  newly  found 
lake  in  the  depths  of  the  Canadian  forest,  or 
in  a  secluded  motmtain  nook  on  the  bleak 
north  coast  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  overlooking 
the  ever  cool  salt  water  of  Murray  Bay. 
The  summer  home  of  another  may  be  on 
the  picturesque  Isle  of  Orleans  below  Quebec, 
or  in  a  far  north  territory  which  a  few  years 
ago  was  visited  only  by  the  Indians  and  half- 
breed  trappers  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
and  which  is  now  leased  from  the  Government 
of  Canada  for  the  privilege  of  the  fishing  and 
hunting  which  is  to  be  had  in  its  woods 
and  waters.  Many  of  them  belong  to  fish 
and  game  clubs  owning  lodges  in  the  Cana- 
dian wilderness,  and  more,  again,  nightly 
pitch  their  moving  tent,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  patriarchs  of  old,  or  depend  upon  tlie 
lean-to  in  the  forest,  erected,  as  necessity 
may  require,  by  the  expert  hand  and  axe  of 
the  Canadian  fores  tier  or  guide. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  some  of  the  American 
clubs  to  erect  houses  costing  several  thou- 
sand dollars  each,  and  to  control  four  or  five 
hundred  square  miles  of  territory.  Many 
club  members  erect  cottages  of  their  own 
on  picturesque  points  of  the  preserves. 
Their  guides  are  usually  furnished  by  the 
management  of  the  club,  and  are  always  wait- 
ing for  them  on  their  arrival  at  the  nearest 
railway  station  or  at  the  main  clubhouse,  if 
applied  for  in  advance.  They  paddle  the 
canoe,  take  charge  of  the  supplies,  cook 
their   employer's   meals,    and,    if   he    travel 


beyond  reach  of  the  club  camps  or  of  his  own 
cottage,  they  pitch  his  tent  or  build  him  a 
shelter  and  make  the  fragrant  bed  of  balsam 
boughs  at  night.  As  he  travels  from  one 
lake  or  set  of  river  waters  to  another,  they 
carry  his  canoe,  provisions  and  other  belong- 
ings over  the  intervening  portages. 

The  sport  obtainable  on  most  of  these  club 
preserves  is  about  the  best  of  its  kind  that 
America  offers.  Wonderful  stories  are  told 
by  visiting  anglers  of  the  number  and  size 
of  the  trout  that  they  have  taken  and  that 
still  reward  the  angler's  efforts  in  the  waters  of 
the  Triton,  the  Tourilli,  the  Ouiatchouan, 
the  Amabalish,  the  Laurentian  and  other 
American  fish  and  game  clubs.  Fish  of  four, 
five  and  six  pounds  in  weight  are  often  re- 
ported, and  catches  of  eight  and  nine-pound 
monsters  are  reserved  for  seldom  told,  larger 
stories. 

To  still  more  northern  waters  very  many 
American  anglers  go  to  fish  for  ouananiche, 
the  famous  fresh-water  salmon  of  Lake  St. 
John  and  its  tributary  waters.  In  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  lake,  as  for  example 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Grand  Discharge, 
where  the  fish  rise  throughout  the  whole  sea- 
son, anglers  are  able  to  return  to  camp  at  the 
Island  House  each  night.  If  the  sport  is 
sought  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Discharge, — 
which  is  really  the  upper  waters  of  the  Sague- 
nay  River, — or  in  the  great  northern  feeders 
of  Lake  St.  John,  a  tent  is  a  necessity,  for 
the  sportsman  and  his  guides  are  alone  with 
nature  and  far  from  any  human  habitaticin. 
This  is  one  of  the  champs  of  the  sport.  An- 
other is  the  heaviness  of  the  rapids  and  the 
wildness  of  the  scenery  where  it  is  found  at 
its  best.  It  is  a  thrilling  sensation  to  shoot 
them  in  the  frail  craft  of  the  Montagnais 
Indians  and  to  feel  that  nothing  but  a  sheet 
of  birch-bark  and  the  untutored  skill  of  the 
dusky  guides  stand  between  you  and  eternity. 
But  they  are  wonderfully  clever,  these  guides, 
and  it  is  a  constant  marvel  to  watch  them 
sometimes  cutting  off  with  their  paddles  the 
top  of  an  advancing  wa^•c.  at  others  holding 
hack  the  canoe  in  the  hollow  of  a  rapid  until 
the  moment  for  shooting  out  of  it,  or  perhaps 
lifting  it  up  sideways  to  the  crest  of  a  favor- 
able roll  of  water.  Immense  quantities  of 
the  foam  churned  up  by  the  rapid  succession 
of  violent  falls  are  continually  floating  down 
the  vaiious  currents  of  the  stream,  and  where 
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this  b  found,  on  the  oily4ooking  pools  below 
the  rapids,  the  ouananiche  are  usually  in 
waiting  for  the  insect  food  that  has  become 
entangled  in  the  foam.  But  the  hooking  of 
an  ouananiche  is  onh  a  small  part  of  the  work 
of  catching  him.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  rapid. < 
the  fish  can   know  no  luxurious  ease.     The 


very  excitement  and  unrest  of  their  surround- 
ings render  inactivity  impossible  to  them. 
Their  leaps  out  of  the  water  are  prodigious, 
and  he  must  be  a  very  lucky  as  well  as  a  very 
accomplishe<i  angler  who  does  not  lose  a  fair 
percentage  of  tl\e  ouananiche  that  he  hooks. 
But  that  does  not  matter.     It  is  the  struggle 
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that  counts,  a  struggle  set  in  the  midst  of 
the  wild  beauty  of  the  North  woods,  with  the 
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echoing  rush  of  the  waters  singing  in  your 
ears. 

When  the  deer  and  other  liig  game  are  in 
season,  many  of  the  l»€st  heads  fall  to  Ameri- 
can rifles.  In  the  Pro%ince  of  Quebec  alone, 
nearly  a  hundred  hunting  territories  are 
leased  to  American  sportsmen  or  clubs,  some 
of  them  containing  from  one  to  three  Hundred 
miles  each.  In  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
over  five  thousand  licenses  for  hunting  deer 
were  issued  last  year.  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia  receive  every  year  an  increasing 
number  of  moose  hunters.  Some  sportsmen 
from  the  United  States  are  acquiring  the  habit 
of  coming  here  in  the  winter  season  to  hunt 
large  game  on  snow-shoes.  Others,  who 
have  no  taste  for  field  sports,  spend  a  winter 
vacation  in  Quebec.  Montreal  or  Ottawa, 
to   indulge   in    the   invigorating   pastime   of  , 
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SBOw-shoeing  or  to  enjoy  the  sleighing^  skat- 
ing, hockey  and  other  carnival  sports  and 
attractions  of  ihe  Canadian  winter. 

There  are  often  very  hot  days  beyond  the 
boundary »  hut  iliere  are  few  Canadian  nights 
where  a  blanket  is  any  discomfort,  while  on 
two  nights  in  three  in  July  and  August  a  light 
overcoat  is  a  luxur\^  on  Dufferin  Terrace, 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Citadel  of  Quebec, 
At  Quebec  the  visitor  may  study  conditions 
that  even  in  this  twentieth  century  of  pro- 
gressive activity  and  enterprise  give  to  this 
Httle  comer  of  America  the  appearance  of  a 
small  patch  of  mediaeval  Europe.  He  may 
travel  by  electricity  from  Quebec  to  the 
shrine  of  Ste,  Anne  de  Beaupre,  and  there  be- 
hold the  still  growing  pyramids  of  crutches 
left  there  by  those,  who,  after  invoking  the 
aid  of  the  good  Saint,  went  on  their  way 
home  rejoicing  and  cured.  He  will  find  that  the 
descendants  of  those  who  fought  for  the 
supremacy  of  France  in  the  New  World,  under 
the  gallant  Montcalm,  are  today  as  strong 
in  their  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown  as 
were  their  fathers  at  the  time  that  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking  colonists  to  the  Sout!i  of  them 
were  driven  into  open  revolt;  and  he  will  not 
be  the  first  to  hear  them  boast  that  the  last 
gun  in  defence  of  British  sovereignty  in 
Canada  will  be  fired  by  a  French-Canadian. 


CAMPING  ON  THE  ST. 
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Canadians,  on  their  side,  are  not  slow  to 
note  the  full  significance  of  the  annual  invasion 
of  tlie  Dominion  by  American  tourists.  The 
annual  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  bv 
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in  wliich  he  is  joi 
Alger  and  others, 
fishing  trip  made 
some  few  years 
American  money 


ntly  interested  with  General 
might  trace  their  origin  to  a 
into  Canada  by  the  Genera! 
ago,  and  that  millions  of 
have  already  been  invested 


in  British  Columliia  and  the  Northwest  t 
capitalisits  who  came  to  the  countr>^  as  simple 
tourists  and  sportsmen.  To  such  an  extent 
has  the  i^ractice  of  Canadian  investments 
spread  amongst  Americans  that  in  some  quar- 
ters there  has  l>een  an  outcry  that  the  wdiole 
Dominion  is  in  danger  of  being  bought  up  by 
them. 

The  encroachments  of  both  American  and 
Canadian  enterprise  are  making  themselves 
apparent  in  portions  of  the  Canadian  wilder- 
ness which  were  imknown  a  few  years  ago, 
save  to  the  hunter  and  the  trapper.  Pulp- 
wood  industries  are  denuding  forests  which 
only  a  couple  of  years  ago  swarmed  with  game, 
and  are  killing  the  fish  in  waters  which  were, 
only  yesterday  ^he  delight  of  the  angler. 
So  vast  and  far-reaching»  howev^er,  are  the 
gieat  northern  woods  of  tlie  Dominion,  that 
it  will  be  many  decades  before  they  cease  to 
furnish  the  great  recreation  tield  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 
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FISHING    IN    WISCONSIN    LAKES 


THE  Easterner  or  the  Westerner  goes  in 
summer  to  the  mountains  or  the  sea, 
but  whither  turn  the  dwellers  in  the 
Mississippi  States?  The  names  they  love  are 
Mackinac — ^not  really  "ac"  but  "aw" — 
Nemadji,  Little  La  Salle,  Petoskey,  A^onac, 
Manitowish,  steeped  in  Indian  legend.  They 
go  to  the  Great  Lakes  or  the  big  North  Woods. 
If  they  go  house-boating,  they  go  well  up  the 
Mississippi.  Some  go  a- voyaging:  it  is  not 
so  far  from  Buffalo  to  Duluth  as  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool,  but  the  boats  that  ply 
between  those  Great  Lake  ports  are  fully  as 
big  as  ocean  liners  and  their  trips  take  fully  as 
long;  and  many  people  spend  a  summer  week 
steaming  through  the  vast  expanse  of  three 
of  the  inland  seas.  They  secure  the  detach- 
ment from  ordinary  life  in  which  an  ocean 
traveler  luxuriates.  Others  go  a-fishing — 
for  a  man's  fish,  the  king  of  all  fishes,  the 
muskallonge.  Others  find  hammock  and 
veranda  joy^  along  a  thousand  miles  of  coast 
from  Pointe  aux  Barques  to  Maratawa.  Or 
sail  on  frigid  Lake  Superior.  Or  force  their 
toilsome  way  up  beyond  Itasca  into  the  pine 
slashes  of  the  wilderness.  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  Minnesota  are  summer  resorts 
by  virtue  of  ozone  distinct  from  the  rarefied 
mountain  stimulant  in  Colorado  and  from  the 
balsam-laden  breezes  of  New  Hampshire  and 
the  Adirondacks,  but  as  different  from  twice- 
breathed  city  air  as  either;  by  virtue  of  long 
white  beaches  with  fresh-water  surf  creaming 
in  from  blue  deeps;  by  virtue  of  big  fish 
to  which  most  New  Hampshire  trout  are 
minnows;  by  virtue  of  opportunities  for  every 
outdoor  pleasure  but  mountain-climbing. 

Families  from  Saint  Louis  or  Chicago  spend 
the  summer  at  Traverse  Bay  or  Thunder  Bay 
or  Mackinac  as  Philadelphia  families  stay  at 
Atlantic  City  or  Boston  families  at  Mount 
Desert.  Their  amusements,  too,  are  similar, 
even  to  the  bathing,  though  bathing  in  the 
Lakes  is  as  different  from  salt-water  bathing 
as  trolling  for  blue  fish  from  casting  for  trout. 
The  ocean  along  our  northeast  shore  is  cold, 
very  cold,  but  it  shocks  the  red  blood  to  the 
surface,  where  it  stays.  How  cold  Lake  water 
is  was  shown  by  tests  in  Lake  Superior  which 


proved  that  a  hundred  feet  below  the  surface 
the  temperature  varies  not  more  than  a 
degree  throughout  the  year. 

Once,  on  a  sultry  August  day,  a  party  of 
campers  anchored  their  catboat  off  a  rock 
on  the  Canadian  shore  of  Superior.  One  of 
them,  hastily  undressing,  dove  with  a  shout 
and  a  splash  into  the  thirty  feet  of  clear, 
brilliant  water  just  off  the  rock,  and  it  took 
the  united  efforts  of  the  rest  of  the  party  to 
pull  him  out  and  revive  him:  the  cold  had 
simply  struck  him  numb.  Tempered  a  little 
when  it  reaches  the  southern  penninsula  of 
Michigan,  and  eyen  warmer  in  the  sunshine 
on  shallow  sand-flats,  the  Lake  water  is  still 
insinuatingly  cold  with  a  chili  that  does  not 
create  a  swift  electrical  reaction.  The  bath- 
ing is  pleasant:  it  is  not  excellent — no  fresh- 
water bathing  is. 

Mackinac  is  the  beauty-spot  of  the  region. 
Once  a  holy  of  holies  for  the  Indians,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  dwelling  place  of  the  great 
Manitou,  later  an  American  fort, — the  old 
block-house  is  still  standing, — the  whole  island 
with  its  picturesque  scenery  of  dark  woods 
and  freakish  rocks  is  hallowed  with  memories 
of  La  Salle  and  Mar(|uctte  and  all  the  early 
history  of  the  Old  Northwest.  It  has  the 
wild  beauty,  the  pleasant  drives,  the  romantic 
suggestion  that  makes  cozy  honeymoon  re- 
sorts. It  has  the  sufficiency  of  quiet  enjoy- 
ment that  women  love  in  cool  summer  places. 
The  air  is  the  true  Northwest  health-giving 
wine.  And  though  Mackinac  is  the  gem,  the 
whole  Lake  coast  is  well  enough  supplied 
with  natural  charms  like  those  of  Mackinac 
to  make  it  all  a  vast  children-visited,  woman- 
satisfying  play-place. 

But  men  go  to  the  Lake  country  to  fish. 
Many  a  lawyer  and  banker  and  weary  pro- 
fessional man  of  other  vocation,  and  business 
men  by  the  score,  toil  industriously  through 
the  year  in  little  Illinois  and  Iowa  and  Kan- 
sas towns,  content  in  the  anticipation  of  a 
few  summer  weeks  with  a  rod  on  the  big 
lakes  or  on  one  of  the  streams  or  pools  that 
make  Northern  Wisconsin  and  a  broad  strip 
of  Minnesota  a  veritable  piscatorial  paradise. 
There  is  probably^  no  better  fishing  in   the 
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world.  Even  fishermen  who  have  landed 
salmon  in  New  Brunswick  or  Oregon  will 
confess  a  constiming  ambition  to  catch  a 
muskallonge,  and  the  home  of  the  mtiskal- 
longe  is  the  Lake  country. 

A  muskallonge  is  a  combination  of  alhgator, 
shark,  tiger,  and  bucking  bronco.  He  has 
the  mouth  and  teeth,  the  swiftness,  the  fierce 
spring,  the  untamed  spirit.  He  could  bite  a 
lean's  hand  of! — and  would.  To  land  him  is 
a  strenuous  joy. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  a  fish  that  fights 
_,as   the    Lake    country    muskallonge    fights, 


offers  sport  to  draw  a  healthy  man  from 
the  quiet  pleasures  of  bathing  at  Petos- 
key,  smoking  in  the  moonlight  on  the 
deck  of  a  Mississippi  excursion  boat,  or  even 
exploring  that  beautiful  miniature  of  the 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado — the  Dells  of  the 
Wisconsin,  curiously  water- worn,  tree-clothed 
gorges.  Hunting  deer  in  the  Northern  pines 
in  the  fall  is  not  so  keen  a  sport  as  landing 
muskallonge,  and  no  summer  wanderer  en- 
joys mgre  pleasurable  thrills  than  the  Middle 
Westerner  who  pursues  the  warrior  fish  in 
the  Wisconsin  or  Michigan  lakes. 


VACATION    TRIP  FROM    THE    ROCKIES    TO   THE   COAST 


THE  man  whose  spacious  vacation  this 
recounts  had  an  odd  idea.  One  very 
hot  day  in  Kansas  City  the  thought 
arose  in  him  that  a  waterfall  is  not  merely 
a  beautiful  object,  but  a  sublimated  shower- 
bath — the  more  glorious  the  fall  the  more 
sublime  the  sho  ^ver-bath.  Gazing  at  a 
picture  of  the  Yoseniite  Fall  he  said  to  him- 
self. *' Seventeen  hundred  feet!  Water  just 
sails  down,  gently  floating,  all  fine  spray » 
cool  silver  mist.  That  is  the  place  for  a  new 
deHght. " 

'Better  come  up  to  the  Yellowstone/' 
said  a  chance-met  good-fello  aj^  who  smoked 
with  us  as  we  rode  through  interminable 
shimmering  Kansas  cornfields*  But  fizzy 
devils  in  spattered  playgrounds  of  sulphur 
and  lime  and  scoria  could  not  lure  us  then. 

"  Gang  your  ain  gait»  '*  he  cheerily  replied^ 
this  was  on  the  rear  platfor  n  in  Colorado— 
whether  to  us  or  to  a  streak  of  jack-rabbit 
pointed  toward  a  clump  of  cotton- woods  in 
the   middle  distance   will   never   be  known. 

NoWp  there  are  four  reasons  why  the  first 
sight  of  the  Rockies  yields  unbounded  joy. 
Two  match  the  reasons  why  Nebraskans  are 
overcome  at  sight  of  the  sea.  The  very  vast- 
ness  overwhelms  the  unready  senses.  No 
man,  moreover,  who  knows  what  slept  in 
*' Pike's  Peak  or  bust,"  can  fail  to  feel  on 
raising  the  soaring  Peak  on  the  sky-Une  a 
little  of  the  thrill  the  pioneering  emigrants, 
riding  beside  their  prairie  schooners,  felt  when 
its  snow-cap  first  took  shape  for  them  among 
/^^   clouds:  like  the  ocean   it  connotes  our 


nation-building.  More  than  this,  the  can- 
yons in  the  mountain  wall  are  gateways  to 
marvels  beyond.  The  last  reason  is  purely 
physical.  The  plain  on  which  Denver  lies 
just  outside  the  canyon  gateways  is  as  far 
above  sea-level  as  the  summit  of  Mount 
Washington  or  Mount  Mitchell.  Air  that 
has  swept  in,  moist,  from  the  Pacific,  losing 
its  dampness  and  w^eight  among  the  pines  of 
the  Coast  Range,  sweeps  across  leagues  of 
snow-fields  where  it  sweetens;  across  deserts 
where  it  burns  to  dryness ;  across  other  snow- 
fields  and  forest-clothed,  flower-carpeted 
slopes  where  it  gains  a  clean  fragrance  double- 
distilled  ■  till  at  last  it  blows  down  the  eastern 
side    of    the    Rockies    a    sheer    intoxicant 

Far  beyond  the  ends  of  the  Denver  streets 
rose  the  mountains;  up  through  the  arching 
branches  of  the  shade-trees  at  Colorado 
Springs  they  were  nearer;  and  the  main  street 
of  Manitou,  from  the  springs  where  gay 
crowds  drank  at  the  natural  soda  fountain, 
or  gulped  nasty  but  potent  draughts  of  iroa 
water,  seemed  to  run  on  and  up  to  the  very 
snow  banks  on  the  Peak*  These  we  sat  on 
later,  swallowing  down  the  Soroche,  but 
first  we  went  through  the  Garden  of  the  Gods, 

Go  through  that  strange  play-place  of 
Nature,  when  you  ao  go,  on  foot  or  pony, 
and  guideless-  Else  a  voice  will  drone 
to  you  an  endless  list  of  stupid  names  for 
wind-carved  red  rocks  that,  unidentified, 
delight  you  with  the  weirdness  of  their  scidp- 
tured  contours.  But  see  it  all.  Doctor 
Holmes's     giant     who      hurled     the      con- 
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rate  over  Dorchester  came   here  and 
I   wondrous    March    pranks    with    the 

ledges. 
:  next  afternoon,  far  up  on  Pike's  Peak, 
d  the  wooded  belt,  alarming  volcanic 
;oms  developed  in  the  burros:  they  would 
nd  inhaling  till  the  girths  creaked,  emit  a 
ation  of  excruciating  pitifulness.  After 
)  or  two,  another   mighty    sigh  would 

out  like  a  little  siren- whistle,  passing 
iful.  Our  hearts  were  touched,  lin- 
ed in  burro-craft  we  turned  back  to  a 
•  of  trees,  camped,  and  shivered  till 
ng  in  cold  that  sought  and  congealed  our 
narrow.  At  day-break  from  the  sum- 
re  saw  the  moon  set  as  the  sun  rose, 
n  mile  of  peaks  stretched  away  in  every 
ion  except  prairiewards,  all  pink-tinted 

dawn,  flashing  the  first  sun-rays  from 
mows,  so  cold  and  still  and  endless  under 
ead  moon  and  the  powerful  sun  half 
5  through  the  clouds  and  the  dawn- 
is  to  stir  thoughts  of  all  the  infinities. 
m  the  bank  of  a  trout  stream  over  to- 
Cripple  Creek  the  next  afternoon,  look- 
)  at  those  far  motmtains  we  had  looked 
upon  from  the  Peak,  I  remarked  that 
Bur  is  good  to  behold,  but  unam- 
5  hill  country — the  Berkshires,  for 
)le — is  more  soothing  to  live  with. 
i!l  waterfalls  for  me, "  said  a  voice  from 
wed-up  mouth :  he  was  casting.  Quak- 
spens  grew  thick  .along  that  foamy 
1,  in  which  he  stood  knee-deep.  Flick ! 
Y  touched  the  water  lightly.  A  swirl 
lit  it  into  a  forest  aisle  behind,  and  then 
sailed  to  drop  in  a  little  clot  of  foam. 
er — and  the  fly  settled  gently  on  the 
Whish  !  Hunh !  A  living  silver  arch, 
ig  water  drops  high  in  the  thin  air,  had 
rrow-like  over  the  fly,  and  a  jerk  of  the 
•d  "set"  the  hook,  as  the  symmetry  of  the 
g  trout's  curve  concluded  in  a  splash. 
5St  is  a  sort  of  blur. 

5*s  crazy,"  shouted  the  man  with  the 
amming  his  butt  out  hard  to  turn  the 
1  rush.  He  turned  him  down  stream, 
he  trout  nearly  snapped  the  tip  in  a 
rush  up-stream.  He  turned  him  one 
and  the  fish  went  the  other.  There 
lone  of  the  regulation  swoops  from  side 
*,  but  there  seemed  to  be  a  chug-chug 
le  three-inch  wiggles  along  the  line. 
hat  the ?"  puffed  the  angler,  clip- 


ping off  his  words  as  a  rush  checked  by  pres- 
sure to  the  left  developed  into  a  dragging  pull 
to  the  right.  By  this  time  every  rule  of 
trout-fishing  had  been  smashed  to  flinders. 
Every  ruse  of  the  man  developed  a  new  ruse 
in  the  fish.  The  line  ripped  here  and  there 
through  the  pool;  the  man  was  stumbling 
excitedly  to  and  fro  on  the  slippery  stones; 
and  always  there  was  the  chug-chug  on  the 
line.  Ten  minutes — fifteen  minutes  went  by: 
the  battle  raged  on.  But  what  that  fish  was 
doing  was  a  mystery.  At  length  the 
fighter  came  stubbornly  closer.  Glimpses  we 
caught  of  him  were  still  mysterious  till  at  last 
we  had  him  over  a  sandbar:  he  was  caught 
by  the  tail. 

This  explained  his  contrary  actions,  his  en- 
durance. The  angling  craft  adapted  to  a  fish 
properly  hooked,  I  can  testify,  is  impotent 
against  one  pulling  tug-fashion  straight  ahead 
on  a  stem  line.  Trout,  I  know,  are  sometimes 
hooked  in  the  body  when  leaping  over  a  fly: 
to  hook  one  close  to  the  tail  was,  to  us  at 
least,  surprisingly  novel. 

Cripple  Creek  was  as  satisfactorily  Western 
as  Boston  is  Eastern.  Ten  miles  from  town 
in  the  wilderness  we  had  seen  two  blue- 
shirted  figures  just  stepped  from  a  Remington 
drawing,  gaunt,  sun-browned  fellows,  care- 
lessly picturesque  as  to  dress,  theatrically  dev- 
ilish as  to  manner.  Their  ponies  scuttered  like 
startled  coyotes,  thump,  thumpety,  thump  !  on 
the  sandy  road;  splash,  splash !  in  two  strides 
through  a  ford  and  on  away  up  a  little  hill 
while  the  two  wild-eyed  youngsters  whooped 
with  barbarian  yells  at  each  bump  !  bump  !  of 
the  saddle:  and  as  they  yelled,  they  shot — a 
*'gun*'  in  each  hand  pointed  at  arm's  length 
skyward,  flashes  spouting  recurrently.  This 
was  an  anachronism  by  present  Colorado 
standards;  but  our  thanks  are  due  to  the 
youngsters,  drunk  no  doubt,  for  creating  for 
us  in  that  valley  a  stirring  picture  of  other 
days. 

The  overland  train  we  caught  at  Florence 
was  filled  with  vacation  seekers  picked  up  all 
the  way  from  Boston  to  Denver,  most  of 
them  on  their  way  to  California,  though  one 
hunter  of  big  game  with  whom  we  talked 
had  come  up  from  New  Orleans  to  go  into  the 
Idaho  mountains  from  Missoula,  ambitious  to 
kill  a  grizzly.  A  whole  party  were  exultingly 
going  back  to  their  last  year's  camp. 

**  Finest  spot  in  the  world,"    said    one — 
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which  was  not  quite  true  because  that  spot 
we  found  later,  many  miles  from  Meeker, 
whither  he  was  headed.     He  went  on: 

'* No  mosquitoes:  air's  too  thin  for  'em! 
Plenty  of  elbow  room !  There's  a  million 
camps  in  these  mountains,  near  the  railroad: 
ladies,  kids  an'  all  that.  Nice  enough;  they 
have  a  bully  time.  But  we  like  room ! 
Trout!  An'  deer!  An'— say  Billy,  tell  'em 
about  the  bear. " 

Billy  wouldn't.  He  blushed.  Amid  the 
unchecked  laughter  that  rang  through  the 
smoking  room,  he  could  not  save  his  face. 
We  were  mounting  the  Continental  Divide 
to  the  Tennessee  Pass.  Outside  the  Ar- 
kansas boiled  over  its  jagged  bed  and  all  the 
wonders  of  red  and  orange  and  purple  cliffs 
made  a  foreground  for  vistas,  dissolving  as  we 
rounded  curves,  of  mountain  behind  moun- 
tain sloping  gently  skyward  or  soaring  in 
sheer  perpendicular  lines  to  the  clouds.  East 
to  the  Atlantic  the  Arkansas  hurried;  beyond 
the  watershed  ten  thousand  feet  high  toward 
which  we  climbed,  we  should  burst  from  the 
long  tunnel  to  run  beside  the  Eagle  and  the 
Grand  whose  waters  reach  the  Pacific. 

**  Billy  found  an  Indian's  trail, — didn't  you 
Billy?"  good  naturedlv  jeered  the  one  they 
called  "  Perk." 

**You  see  he  thought  it  was  an  Indian's, 
a  bare-footed  Indian's,"  said  he  expansively 
to  the  room  in  general,  "  but  it  was  a  bear's  " — 
he  said  it  "bearr's, "  being  a  native  of  Wis- 
consin. "Billy  was  death  on  bears.  He 
used  to  tell  us  how  his  uncle  killed  a  grizzly 
out  Oregon  way  with  a  lead  pencil — eh? 
Billy?  So  Billy  took  a  Winchester  an'  went 
bear  hunting.  'Fore  he  got  us  to  help  he 
chased  his  invisible,  but  trembling,  quarry — 
let  me  see, — six  weeks  I  think  it  was. " 

"Three  days,"  said  Billy. 

"At  last,"  went  on  the  story,  "we  went 
out  together  and  beat  up  a  neck  of  woods 
where  Billy  said  the  bear  had  its  nest:  he 
said  it  was  a  grizzly  with  fourteen  rattles. 
Billy  himself  sat  waiting  at  the  upper  end. 
And  we  did  start  the  beast.  We  caught  a 
glimpse  of  him  now  and  then — like  a  black 
pig  scuttcring  through  the  brush. 

"He  shot  out  of  the  bushes  into  Billy's 
open  like  a  waddling  sky-rocket,'  and,  not 
seeing  Billy,  he  sat  up  to  look  back.  But 
Billy !  His  eyes  bugged  out  like  marbles. 
I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  his  hair  rose  so  fast  his 


hat  went  up  like  a  clay  pigeon  from  a  trap. 
He  dropped  his  gim  and  in  two  strides  he 
waded  into  that  bear  hell-ben t-f or- Kaiser. 
Excited?  He  kicked,  he  punched,  he  kicked 
again.  His  uncle,  with  the  lead  pencil  and 
the  grizzly,  was  nothing  to  Billy,  bare-handed, 
mauling  that  scared,  black,  half-grown  cub. 
It  wasn't  ten  seconds  before  the  bear  found 
the  mill  too  hot — he  was  no  prize-fighter — 
and  while  Billy  chased  him  into  the  woods. 
** rocking"  him  with  everything  he  could  reach, 
we  rolled  on  the  ground  and  laughed.  When 
we  came  up  to  Billy  he  was  sitting  on  the 
grass  with  his  legs  stuck  out  in  front,  looking 
at  the  rifle — he  had  picked  it  up.  And  crv- 
ing!" 

"  Most  of  that's  a  lie, "  said  Billy,  **  but  I 
guess  I  did  forget  the  gun, "  and,  brightening 
a  little,  "  I  landed  him  a  couple  of  good  ones, 
though. "  And  we  all  joined  the  mighty 
laugh  that  went  up. 

Through  the  Eagle  River  Canyon  and 
through  most  of  the  Canyon  of  the  Grand 
the  party  packed  the  rear  platform.  There 
was  little  talking.  We  simply  looked — 
overwhelmed  with  the  chaos  of  variegated 
prodigies. 

"Gawd !"  said  the  frivolous  "  Perk  "  as  we 
whipped  around  a  sudden  comer.  It  was 
as  much  as  might  be  said. 

I  was  bom  with  an  ambition  to  swim  in 
Salt  lake.  It  is  accomplished.  It  was  really 
not  worth  thinking  about  so  long.  You  ride 
out  from  Salt  Lake  City — where  limpid 
rivulets  flow  down  the  gutters,  two  brooks  in 
every  street.  East  Fourth  South  Street 
and  South  Tenth  West  Street  and  North 
Eighth  East  Street  and  so  on  distract- 
ingly  —  to  Saltair,  over  desert  plains  of 
gleaming  salt  and  well  out  on  trestle  over 
the  lake.  You  wade  in,  doubtfully.  Nothing 
strange — unless  you  happen  to  have  a  scratch 
somewhere.  You  try  to  swim.  Out  come 
your  feet:  you  cannot  keep  them  down. 
Your  chin  sinks  a  little.  Three  stray  drops 
get  into  your  mouth  and  two  into  your  eyes: 
simultaneously  you  go  blind  and  choke  to 
death.  Somebody  has  written  somewhere 
that  it  is  a  keen  delight  to  "buffet  the  heavy 
waves  when  the  lake  is  a  little  rough."  I 
think  the  man  who  wrote  that  buffeted  the 
heavy  waves  on  shore:  I  would  as  soon 
buffet  heavy  waves  of  lye.  Let  me  not 
disparage  bathing  in  Salt  Lake,  though  I  like 
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the  chillier  ocean  belttT:  indeed 
all  the  Western  baths  are  good, 
from  the  soda-water  at  Manilou 
to  the  hot  sulphur  pool  at  Glen- 
wood  Springs. 

West  away  from  Salt  Lake 
City  our  train  pulled  out  on 
Suntlay,  while  the  Mormons, 
who  are  much  like  otlier  people, 
were  going  to  the  tabernacle, 
gazing  for  inspiration,  I  hope, 
to  trumpeting  Moroni  on  the 
Temple  spire:  for  that  statue 
has  a  bieezy  suggestion  emi- 
nently uplifting. 

The  Desert  1  A  shack  stood 
in  the  foreground  flauntingly: 
**  Curlew  Pat.  Mail  Carrier. 
Also  Hotel.  Don't  shoot/*  A 
litter  of  tin  cans  was  near. 
Aching  miles  of  sage-bnish 
swam    away     to     a    r|uivenng 


SUNSET  ON    IH] 


SI  RAITS,    MACKINAC   ISLAND 


and     alkali 
purple    dis- 


tance.    A  coyote  drifted  over  a  little  rise  of 


ground.  No  other  sign  of  life.  No  other 
motion  except  when  a  puff  of  wind  wheeled 
up   a   white  cloud   of  dust   that»   spinning  a 


ON   AN    ELEVEN-MILE  URIVE 
Bordered  by  white  bircheai.  in  Michigan 
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moinent. 
less  sage 
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of  sage-brush,  possibly  splendid 
in  color  and  line  and  mirage  on 
long  acquaintance  but  to  a 
fleeting  view  by  day  a  glaring, 
baking  emptiness,  Blesstxl 
were  the  deep*green.  blue- 
flowered  alfalfa  fields  when  w^ 
saw  them  again  at  Reno,  and 
thrice  blessed  the  mountain 
air  oi  the  Sierras. 

The  Colorado  and  Utah 
Rockies  are  red;  the  Sierras 
are  white,  a  bluish  white — Al- 
pine in  their  combination  of 
snow  and  bare  rock  far  up, 
deep  emerald  tree-clad  slopes 
below,  and  the  bluest  of  deep 
blue  lakes  snugly  set  far  down 
in  tiie  valleys.  Noticeable  at 
Truckee,  where  the  stage-road 
runs  back  to  Lake  Tahoe,  was 
the  tourist  flood  from    Pacific 

soon  drifted  down  again  on  the  end-     towns   to   the   mountains.     All    along    from 

-brush,  the  illimitable  aching  horror     ^ — ^-^  '^   ^     ^ 


THt  lUGt  OF    UVKE   MICHIGAN 
Vtvm  m  €Mm^  m  F^m  Sleridaa.  EH. 


Den\^er  we  had  lived  and  moved  in  armies  of 
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Eastern  tourists  pouring  into  the  wilds — 
camping  parties,  families,  lone  hunters  and 
fishermen,  rich  and  poor — for  considering  the 
distance  from  the  East,  transportation,  wisely 
bought,  is  very  cheap.  Now,  a  similar 
army,  though  smaller,  was  augmenting  the 
summer  mountain  population  from  the  West, 


The  cities  had  apparently  emptied  their 
dwellers  into  a  thousand  temporary  cities 
and  secluded  wild  spots  unsurpassed  in  the 
world  for  picturesqueness,  healthfulness,  and 
opportunities  for  sport.  And  yet  the  cities 
were  really  by  no  means  emptied,  and  other 
recreation  fields  were  being  sought  from  East- 
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port  to  Paget  Sound,  from  the  Tennessee 
Mountains  to  Fox  Lake,  Wisconsin.  I  won- 
der, thinking  of  the  Tiiillions^ — the  number  is 
not  too  great — who  go  back  summer  after 
summer  to  Martha's  Vineyard,  or  the  Inter- 
vale,  or  the  Adirondacks,  or  Petoskey,  why  we 
cannot  reahzc  that  the  widt^  sweep  of  our 
countr)'  is  after  all  sufficiently  bttlc  for  us  to 
know  it  better,  why  more  of  us  will  not  go 
West.     Hai>py  are  they  wdio  do  go. 

It  is  along  jump  to  the  Yosemite  from  Reno, 
but  let  me  pass  the  shifting  scenes  of  Sierran 
heights  where  we  hung  by  a  wliecl  flange  to 
shelves  far  up  above  amazingly  beautiful 
valleys,  not  gorges  Hke  the  Colorado  canyons, 
but  cozy,  foliage  curtained  river  beds,  merely 


New  England  colossally  expanded;  of  pleas- 
ant towns  thick  with  teeming  fnait  treeti;  of 
little   villages  where  oleanders  grew   in   tbej 
door  yards;  of  mining  camjis  where  hydraultcj 
streams  ate  out  the  gravel  banks;  and  lastly 
of  the   good  salt  water  again  and  fanta&tic,^ 
hospitalilf     San     Francisco.       More     vividh 
stands  out  the  dusty  stage  ride  from  Chines 
Camp  along  the  Tuolumne  into  the  Yosemite 
Kfien.  and  finally  the  Eden  itself. 

As  the  six  horses  of  the  last  relay  pulled  the] 
stage  up  Seven-mile  Hill  in  the  National] 
Park  we  made  slow  progress  tlu-ough  greenery  i 
gone  mad.  It  rioted  over  the  ground;  ill 
edged  dreamy  aisles  in  every  direction;  it  I 
hung  aloft  in  waving  banners;  it  roofed  us 
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^M  ^tfft  lof  tram  $i  to  I5  a  week,  or  tbey  may  bring  their  own  tenU  and  camp  tnc 
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two  hundred  feet  above  with  woven  branches 
through  which  clear  pencils  and  rays  of  sun- 
light slanted  down  on  the  forest  floor  of  long, 
brown,  sugar-pine  needles  and  on  cones  of 
prodigious  size  lying  about.  It  is  not  tlie 
red- wood  that  fills  you  with  amazement- 
one  expects  to  gasp  at  those  chunky,  age- 
old  giants  that  hft  their  scragg\'  tops  so  high: 
it  is  the  sugar-pine,  because  that  you  can 
compare  with  pines  you  have  known,  mere 
saplings.  As  in  the  Oregon  forests  }^ou  ride 
through  a  shut-in  world;  cathcdral-hke,  long. 
stiff  interlacing  branches  grow  from  huge 
straight  trunks  sailing  up  so  far  your  eye  is 
lost  in  the  bird -wo  rid.  We  met  two  San 
Francisco  teachers  in  the  Park,  women,  tak- 
ing an  independent  outing  by  themselves  in 
a  tittle  low  carriage  loaded  with  a  camp  outfit 
and  drawn  by  a  sedate  old  horse.  They  had 
then  t>een  a  week  in  the  forest.  Their  pupils 
must  have  Ijeen  the  better  for  it.  They  kept 
saying  **The  trees!  The  trees  1" 

Our  first  sight  of  the  valley  from  the  cliff 
where  the  stage  road  goes  down  reaHzed 
every    extravagant    lotus-eating   dream    the 


imagination  could  conjure  up.  There  is 
indeed  one  lotus-eating  dream  of  a  *'land  of 
streams,  some  like  a  downward  smoke, 
slow-dropping  veils  of   thinnest  lawn"    that 
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IN   THK  GRAND  CANYON   OF  ARIZONA 

lulumbrates  a  phase  of  it.     John   Muir  has       the  valley  floor 

thn^wn  iIr'  ^^Uimoiir  of  his  enthusiasm  over  it.       the     lllilouette. 

Ami  yet  that  hrst  view  from  the  Tuolumne       fruition   of  the 

rowd*     or     that 

othrrviewof  the 

Yosemite     Fall 

itsrlf    from   the 

MiMTed's     bank 

fir  (mm  Cilacier 

l*oint    is    umle- 

HcrihiHl  and  un- 

|MA'Unv^l,      and 

ahvav?4   will    he 

undt*M'rihed  and 

MH|>U'lurrd, 

Fnun  thr  iri- 
»U«^»»\'rnt  vt'il  of 
ihul  Hridai  Vuil 
Kail  -now  \nnk, 
now  Wwr.  nnw 
IJiVi^n  ill  llie  sun- 
idl,— that  never 
vuiblv     reaches  morning,  puglt  sound 


to  the  white  and  noisy  lap  of 
the   Yosemite  Valley   is  the 
one   germ   of  perfect  natural 
beauty       that 
slept  in  primor- 
dial nebulre.    In 
the  night  I  went 
out    under    the 
stars  to  a  little 
pool  where  the 
Merced       swirls 
around  a  chimi' 
of  willows  and, 
plunging 
floated     dow 
stream    in    the 
icy     water:    B 
Capitan  boreuj' 
his   white  fore- 
head to  the  star* 
light  just  aJitaJ 
a   single  siU^ry 
rock  pointing  to 
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heaven    as    the 
sharp    q  ti  a  r  t  z 

boulder  points 
on  EmerRon*s 
grave :  unreal 
were  the  dark 
walls  of  the  Val- 
ley; munnurous 
the  sound  of 
many  falling 
waters:  most 
unreal  the  ca- 
taract of  the 
Yosemite,  in 
the  dark  a  slim, 
while  pillar 
gleaming  from 
its  black  cliff 
background, 
soaring  inacces- 
sibly. What  were  the  other  scenes  we  had 
wondered  at  in  the  days  previous  to  tliis ! 

After  a  week  of  little  journeys,  striking  here 
anil  there  a  few  miles  to  absorb  the  Valley 
from  a  dozen  coigns  of  vantage,  we  were 
whipping  the  Illilouette  one  afternoon  for 
mountain  trout. 

'* Tomorrow,*'  said  a  voice,  '*  I  shall 
take    a    shower- hath    under    the    seventeen 


SUNSET,  FUGET  S*>UNn 


J.  ij.  MtCu;i\ly 


hundred-foot 
fall/' 

*  You,"  said 
another  voice, 
'*are  a  fooL  " 

"Xot  at  all," 
came  back  ar- 
t^mmentati  vely. 
'  *  The  river's 
very  low.  What 
there  is  of  it 
turns  to  spray  in 
the  tirst  hundred 
feet:  it  will  sim- 
ply come  down 
like  rain.  Why, 
you'd  go  under 
the  Briilal  Veil 
yourself.  Only 
that's  prosaic. 
Come  on. '' 


This  is  something  big. 

*"Not  1." 

But  I  was  there  to  see.  The  water,  as  he 
had  said,  came  down,  a  considerable  part  of 
it  in  rain  and  spray  that  flew  out  on  the  wind 
incredible  distances.  But  to  crawl  down, 
dressed  in  a  bathing  suit,  closer  to  the  main 
stream  that  falls  to  the  pool  and  upon  the 
rockSj  with  a  murderous  swish  in  the  air  and 
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SEA  LIONS  OF  SANTA  CATALINA 


•ROM    THE    ROCKiES 


THE    COAST 


THE    FAMOUS   t;LASS  liU  1  iOMED    BCMT  LA 
Cmi&ing  about  Santa  CaUillna  Island 


t  roar  like  a  railway  train's  when  it  strikes 
vas  daring  to  fooUiardiness.     At  any  moment 


a  veering  wind  might  swing  the  whole  mass 
upon  the  tall  slim  figure  backing  tentatively 


THE  CAVE  OF  \ALDKZ 
Low  tide  in  the  Kelp  Ctardens  of  Santa  Crut 
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on  all  foiirs  down  the  jagged  talus  slope,  his 
eye-glass  pebbles  glinting  cheerfully.  A 
steady  breeze  kept  the  fall  swung  out  a  little 
the  other  way  and  the  spray  burgeoned  out 
far  up  the  other  slope.  The  roar  was  deafen- 
ing. 

All  at  once  the  wind  shifted.  The  water 
swung  back.  And  in  a  flash  the  human 
figure  was  blotted  out  in  a  deluge  that 
turned  me  sick.  For  a  second  that  seemed 
an  hour  it  played  on  the  spot,  fiend- 
ishly it  seemed  to  me  standing  horrified 
there,  and  then  slowly  it  swept  away. 

And  then  there  was  a  movement,  a  painful 
crawling  movement  down  there  on  the  slope, 
and  I  scrambled  down  the  slippery  rocks  to 
help  a  blinking,  creeping,  much  surprised 
youth,  bleeding  from  a  hundred  cuts,  up  to 
where  his  clothes  lay.     He  was  still  too  dazed 


to  speak.  When  his  breath  returned  and  his 
extra  glasses  were  perched  again  on  his  nose, 
he  said: 

*'  Tlie  oceans  fell  upon  me.  For  God's  sake 
come  back  to  New  England." 

And  we  went.  But  I  must  one  day  go 
back.  It  is  part  of  my  home-land.  I  must 
see  again  the  prairie  dog  towns,  the  miners' 
huts  high  on  the  dark  red  cliffs,  the  little 
groups  of  Chinese  at  the  railroad  stations, 
the  sapphire  twinkling  of  Sierran  lakes,  the 
fleeting  glimpses  of  shy  wild  animals,  the 
mountain  spires  dwindling  in  the  blue,  the 
bush  cities,  those  lusty  brothers  of  ours  that 
have  carved  home  spots  in  the  mountains 
and  performed  miracles  in  the  wastes  of  sage- 
brush and  cactus ;  the  whole  vast  scintillating 
glory  of  the  mighty  land  that  gleams  in  the 
clear  Western  sunshine. 
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ALONG  the  coast,  especially  fringing  the 
islands,  chain-like  strung  from  Santa 
Barbara  to  San  Juan  Capistrano,  are 
gardens  of  the  sea  as  fascinating  as  the  gar- 
dens of  the  shore.  Like  a  stone  fence  on  land, 
the  highway  of  the  squirrel  and  the  lizard, 
the  great  kelp  forests  constitute  the  highway 
of  the  fishes. 

Most  easily  accessible  of  the  islands  is 
rugged  Santa  Catalina  with  its  lofty  cliffs 
rising  from  the  ocean  on  one  side,  grim  and 
inhospitable,  and  with  small  bays  on  the  other 
reaching  far  into  the  interior;  and  around  it 
is  a  sixty-mile  collar  of  green  kelp,  its  stems 
in  places  full  four  hundred  feet  long,  the 
fluted  leaves  horizontally  outspread  near  the 
surface. 

The  water  in  these  gardens  is  intensely 
blue,  and  the  kelp  leaves  in  olive  tints  are 
seen  in  loops,  coils  and  countless  graceful 
shapes,  forming  halls,  corridors  and  parterres 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  penetrate.  In  these 
retreats,  these  floating  canopies  of  the  "dark 
unfathomed  caves,"  are  many  strange  and 
beautiful  forms  suggestive  of  semi-tropical 
seas.  The  fishes  appear  to  be  the  birds  of 
the  submarine  forest.  Some  are  briUiant, 
golden  yellow,  and  poise  daintily  against  the 


dark  green  arches,  standing  out  against  the 
sombre  tints  like  gems.  Here  a  school  of 
vivid  blue  fishes  drift  by,  while  beneath  them 
are  deep  yellow  forms  spotted  and  bespangled 
with  seemingly  electric  lights  which  flash  cor- 
ruscations  like  sapphires,  so  brilliant  that 
the  boatmen  call  them  electric  fishes. 

Among  the  dense  masses  of  the  forest  are 
minute  fishes  which  can  be  seen  only  when 
directly  beneath  the  eye,  so  remarkable  is  the 
resemblance  of  the  fish  to  the  leaf  both  in 
color  and  shape.  The  little  mimic  is  about 
a  foot  in  length  and  has  a  frill-like  dorsal  fin 
the  length  of  its  body;  the  head  is  pointed 
and  resembles  almost  exactly  a  diminutive 
kelp  leaf.  When  to  this  is  added  the  exact 
coloring  it  can  be  seen  that  this  denizen  of 
the  ocean  forest  has  strong  affiliations  with 
its  surroundings.  Not  only  in  color  does  it 
resemble  the  kelp,  but  the  fish  assumes 
strange  positions  which  add  to  the  deception. 
It  is  almost  invariably  found  standing  on  its 
head  or  the  reverse,  or  coiled  in  a  leaf-like 
shape,  swaying  like  one  in  the  tidal  current. 
Even  the  crabs  find  protection  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Deep  among  the  kelp  leaves  the  shape  of  a 
mighty  fish  is  seen — the  king  of  the  bass. 
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six  feet  in  length  and  weighing  several  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  kelp  forest  is  its  home 
'where  it  lies  in  wait,  dashing  out  upon  passing 
prey.  Occasionally  a  brilliant  silvery  fish 
with  the  median  line  a  vivid  yellow  stripe^ 
moves  by,  telling  of  the  jaunty  yellow-tail, 
while  a  sombre  form  finely  shaped,  its  head 
reflecting  violet  and  other  tints,  is  the  white 
sea-bass.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  submarine  forest.  In  mid  air, 
so  to  speak,  float  innumerable  gems.  If 
some  hand  of  Midas  had  sprinkled  the  halls 
and  lanes  with  pearls,  diamonds,  rubies  and 
sapphires  the  effect  could  not  be  more  beauti- 
ful, as  from  countless  gems,  floating  here  and 
[Inhere,  flash  rays  as  from  all  gems  which 
emanate  from  the  Sapphirina,  a  minute  crus- 
tacean. 

In  drifting  over  this  forest  some  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  the  picturesque  islands 
are  seen.  The  coast  is  often  abrupt  and 
precipitous,  the  wall  of  rock  worn  and  eaten 
in  a  remarkable  manner.  At  the  bay  known 
as  the  Isthmus,  on  Santa  Catalina,  the  ver- 
dure creeps  down  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice 
in  which  is  found  a  singular  though  not 
large  cave.  The  entrance  is  wide  and  high, 
but  the  cave  is  shallow,  temiinating  in  a  little 
beach.  Once  in,  a  long  tunnel  is  seen,  just 
about  the  width  of  the  boat,  through  which  the 
careful  voyager  may  pass,  coming  out  around 
a  point.  The  entrance  of  this  ocean  cavern 
is  filled  with  kelp,  and  in  shallow  water  many 
varieties  of  seaweed  grow  flashing  tints  of 
red,  yellow,  green  and  gold. 

At  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz  the  same 
charming  island  scener>^  is  seen  and  the  same 
rich  forest  beneath  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Kurosiwo— the  Black  Current  of  Japan — 
which  flows  silently  down  the  American  coast. 
Santa  Cruz  is  famous  for  its  caves,  one  being 
without  doubt  the  most  remarkable  cavern 
of  the  kind  in  this  country.  It  is  reached 
after  passing  a  rough  point.  Point  Diablo, 
and  from  the  ocean  is  seen  to  be  a  large,  black 
dome-like  object  at  the  base  of  a  mountain. 
Approaching,  the  boat  is  forced  through  a 
thickly  matted  kelp  bed  and  enters  the  cave 
which  is  now  seen  to  be  made  up  of  several 
large  and  lofty  rooms.  In  the  first  two  the 
walls  are  curiously  decorated  in  all  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow,  caused  by  chemical  action. 
The  boat  is  pushed  into  the  second  and  third 
chambers,    drifting   in    water   of   a   delicate 


green  tint  and  remarkably  clear,  the  bot 
covered  with  algae  of  many  colors  and  shapes. 
Ahead  is  a  black  opening  not  much  larger  than 
the  boat,  through  which  the  ground  swell 
passes  every  few  seconds  producing  a  pande- 
monium of  sounds — groans,  roars,  sucking, 
seething  noises  like  the  hissing  of  steam  from 
some  gigantic  caldron,  accompanied  by  ex- 
plosions, come  rushing  forth  to  warn  and 
appall  the  mariner.  But  the  boat  is  pushed 
on  directly  after  the  ingress  of  a  roller  into 
the  largest  chamber  of  this  wonderful  ocean 
cavern.  It  is  absolutely  dark  except  at  the 
entrance  which  now  appears  like  a  great  star 
occasionally  shut  out  as  the  waves  come  roll- 
ing in. 

The  entire  seacoast  of  this  island  is  cut 
and  worn  into  caves  and  as  the  precipitous 
and  rocky  shore  line  is  followed  there  is  a 
constant  series  of  explosions,  the  air  forcing 
water  violently  outward  or  engulfing  it  in 
convulsive  swallows  to  eject  it  again.  The 
shore  is  cut  into  fantastic  shapes.  At  the 
end  of  Anacapa  Island  a  fine  arch  appears, 
lofty  enough  for  a  large  vessel  to  sail  under, 
and  not  far  distant  is  sighted  a  mammoth 
basin,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  a  graceful  arch. 
At  Cueva  Valdez  another  remarkable  cave 
is  found,  worn  out  by  the  constant  lapping 
of  the  Black  Current.  This  is  partly  on  land, 
its  roof  extending  out  over  the  little  bay 
where  its  shadow  merges  into  the  kelp  forest 
that  still  follows  the  shore  line. 

If  these  caves  and  the  picturesque  islands 
were  in  the  Mediterranean  they  would  be  the 
Mecca  of  tens  of  thousands,  but  being  off  the 
coast  of  California  they  are  rarely  visited 
except  by  the  few.  The  entire  island  of  Santa 
Cniz  is  fascinating.  Landing  at  a  little  bay 
one  ascends  a  long  canon  filled  with  live  oaks. 
using  the  bed  of  an  arroyo  as  a  road  and 
finally  entering  a  happy  valley  environed 
by  mountains  which  might  be  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  ocean;  yet  just  over  the  ridge 
flow  the  waters  of  the  Kurosiwo  and  lie  the 
gardens  of  the  deep  sea.  The  little  valley  is 
the  occasional  home  of  the  owners,  and  an  old 
French  mansion  with  a  French  horn  beneath 
the  verandah,  a  little  chapel,  a  winery  and 
acres  of  vines  loaded  with  grapes  tell  the 
story  of  the  French-Swiss  wine  makers  of 
Santa  Cruz,  thirty  miles  at  sea  off  the  Cali- 
fornia coast,  yet  in  the  heart  of  the  Black 
Current  of  Japan  in  the  gardens  of  the  sea. 
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HOW   LABOR    IS    ORGANIZED 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  SOME  OF  THE  UNIONS— HOW  THEY 
DO  THEIR  WORK— THEIR  FRANK  PREPARATION  FOR  A 
GREAT  STRUGGLE— SOME  DETAILS  OF  THEIR  MANAGE- 
MENT—THE DREAM  OF  A  GENERAL  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

BY 

RAY   STANNARD    BAKER 


TO  the  historian  of  our  time  two 
events  will  stand  out,  each  of  which 
by  some  will  be  regarded  as  a 
grave  danger  to  American  institutions,  and 
by  others  as  the  most  perfect  instrument 
of  development  and  progress.  Almost  every 
American  has  already  taken  his  position 
firmly,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  in 
support  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  views. 

The  first  of  these  events  is  the  organization 
of  the  greatest  corporation  in  the  world;  for 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  with  a 
capital  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars,  is  merely 
the  extreme  manifestation  of  the  tendency 
toward  the  combination  of  monied  interests 
under  the  control  of  a  single  man  or  of  a  group 
of  men, — ^in  other  words  the  widespread 
establishment  of  money  monarchies. 

The  second  of  these  events  is  the  nearly 
complete  tmification  of  the  workingmen  in 
coal-mining, — one  of  the  most  important  of 
American  industries.  Their  organization,  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  has  now 
the  largest  membership  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  influence  of  all  the  trade-unions  ever 
formed.  Its  membership  is  more  than  1 90,000, 
supporting  a  population  of  nearly  a  million 
people  and  influencing  a  much  greater  num- 
ber. The  United  Mine  Workers  in  their  turn 
are  only  the  extreme  example  of  the  tendency 
toward  the  more  perfect  combination  of  labor 
in  every  branch  of  industry.  Indeed,  never 
before  were  the  workingmen  so  thoroughly 
organised,  or  the  unions  so  rich  or  so  deter- 
mined. Every  tenth  voter  in  America  is  a 
member  of  a  labor  organization. 

The  chief  purposes  of  both  kinds  of  organi- 
zation may  be  stated  in  almost  identical 
language :  to  regulate  competition — one  with 
rival  (non-xmion)  companies,  the  other  with 
rival  (non-xmion)  labor;  to  control  markets — 
one  the  market  for  its  various  products,  the 


other  for  its  only  product,  labor;  to  regulate 
wages — one  to  pay  as  little  as  possible,  the 
other  to  get  as  much  as  possible.  The  meth- 
ods of  accomplishing  these  purposes  are  also 
curiously  similar.  Both  seek  stronger  and 
closer  organization  in  order  to  crush  out  the 
non-unionist,  whether  company  or  "scab"; 
both  offer  money  benefits,  the  one  in  dividends 
the  other  in  insurance,  sick  and  out-of-work 
benefits,  which  in  the  long  run  amount  to 
the  same  thing ;  both  seek  to  extend  their  own 
markets — the  one  by  controlling  sources  of 
production,  securing  lower  freight  rates  and 
so  on,  the  other  by  the  use  of  the  boycott  and 
the  union  label;  and  both  seek  for  favorable 
legislation.  Finally,  the  tendency  of  organi- 
zation on  each  side  is  remarkably  similar. 
The  familiar  idea  of  ''community  of  interest" 
has  been  worked  out,  in  the  Steel  Corporation, 
for  most  of  the  important  financial  interests 
of  the  country — ^the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
the  copper  interests,  the  great  banks,  the 
railroads,  ocean  transportation  companies, 
mines  and  mills — are  represented  in  its  direc- 
tory. The  same  sort  of  solidarity,  though  pos- 
sibly less  in  degree,  exists  on  the  side  of  labor. 
In  the  councils  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  are  the  officers  of  such  organizations  as 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  the  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters,  the  Machinists,  the  Cigar  Makers, 
the  Garment  Workers,  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers,  the  Textile  Workers,  the  Painters, 
the  Clerks,  the  Coopers  and  several  score  of 
other  national  and  international  unions, 
representing  a  membership  of  a  million  and  a 
quarter  of  men.  It  is  nothing  that  a  few 
prominent  unions  like  the  four  brotherhoods 
of  railway  workers,  the  Bricklayers  and  the 
Plasterers  are  still  outside  of  the  combination ; 
so  there  are  independent  steel-plants  outside 
the  Steel  Corporation,  yet  the  federation  on 
one  side  and  the  corporation  on  the  other 
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ire  strong  enough  to  control  the  situation; 
ind  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  organizations 
Dutside  the  American  Federation  are  much 
more  in  harmony  with  the  master  body  than 
the  independent  steel  companies  are  with 
the  *' trust/'  Indeed,  there  is  apparently 
just  enough  outside  opposition  in  each  case 
to  quicken  the  energy  of  the  leaders. 

Another  similarity  is  the  growing  centrali- 
zation of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men. 
I  have  spoken  of  a  "monarchy  of  money"; 
Labor,  too,  is  growing  more  and  more  a 
monarchy.  Trade-unionism  is  tending  to- 
ward the  centralization  of  power  in  national 
and  inteniational  unions,  each  of  a  single 
industry,  tlie  governing  board  of  which,  and 
especially  the  president  himself,  is  yearly 
getting  greater  power.  A  few  years  ago  the 
members  of  almost  any  local  union,  say  in 
New  York  City,  could  throw  down  their  tools 
and  strike.  But  now  permission  must  usually 
be  obtained  from  the  officers  of  the  national 
organization  who  are  perhaps  located  in  a 
distant  city.  More  and  more,  also,  is  the 
money  collected  by  the  unions  coming  under 
the  control  of  a  few  national  leaders.  In 
some  unions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cigar 
Makers,  hardly  a  cent  may  be  expended 
without  permission  from  the  all-dominating 
directory,  really  the  president  himself,  in 
Chicago. 

The  first  great  general  organization  of  labor 
in  this  country,  the  Knights  of  Labor,  winch 
still  has  an  enfeebled  existence,  was  modeled 
on  the  fraternity  system.  It  had  all  the  para- 
phernalia  of  passwoYds,  regalia  and  ceremony 
known  to  freemasonry :  it  laid  great  stress  on 
secrecy;  and  it  accomplished  much  in  arous- 
ing workingmen  to  a  reahzation  of  their  own 
power  when  properly  organized.  But  while 
it  gave  social  expansion  it  could  not  secure  the 
desired  practical  results  in  higher  wages, 
shorter  hours  and  more  favorable  laws. 
Moreover,  it  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  dab- 
bling in  politics,  thus  arousing  the  party 
animosities  of  its  members.  But  the  moral 
defect  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  lay  in  its  fund- 
amental composition.  It  depended  on  the 
adhesive  strength  of  class  feeling^ — working- 
men  for  workingmen— a  mere  sentiment, 
whereas  the  new  unionism  derives  its  great 
adhesive  strength  from  a  narrower  but  much 
stronger  feeling — the  trade  feeling,  the  com- 
mon interests  of  plumber  with  plumber  and 
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printer  with  printer.     A  single  body  of  the 
Knights  might  contain  carpenters,  garment 
workers,    brewers,    bakei^,    and    so    on, 
jumble  of  trades  without  common  interests^ 
common  grievances,  or  common  aspirations, i 
and  with  not  a  few  rivalries.     Ob\nously,  thel 
broad,  theoretical  interests  of  workingmen  asl 
a  class  could  not  overcome  the  nearer  andf 
more  vital  trade  interests  and  rivalries,     Thej 
unit  of  the  new  unionism  is  the  local  union] 
composed  wholly  of  workers  in  a  single  trade,] 
a  union  of  printers  here,  of  plumbers  there, 
every  man  in  each  union  depending  on  the 
same  employment  for  his  daily  bread,  earning  ^ 
practically  the  same  wages,  working  the  same  [ 
hours,    meeting    the    same    difficiUties    andj 
achieving  the  same  successes.     Obviously  a 
union  of  this  sort  became  at  once  highly  effec- 
tive ;  it  needed  no  masonic  mystery  and  com- 
paratively little  artificial  social  attraction  to  j 
hold  it  together.     Thus  the  unions  have  be-| 
come  non-secret,  intensely  practical  business 
bodies.     At  the  same  time  they  have  steered 
wide  of  attempting  united  political  action,     I 
do  not  mean  t!iat  labor  has  not  influenced  ^ 
legislation,  because  its  successes  in  securing^ 
favorable  laws  during  the  part  few  years  have 
been  notable,  but  as  yet  little  attempt  has 
been  made  to  unite  the  labor  vote. 

Each  local  union  has  the  regular  officers 
including  the  important  business  agent  (once 
called  ''walking  delegate,"  a  name  now 
generally  discarded).  One  officer,  usually 
the  secretary-treasurer  or  the  business  agent  i 
in  large  unions,  sometimes  both,  receives  a  | 
salarv^  equal  to  the  pay  which  he  would  get  i 
if  he  worked  at  his  trade,  together  with  small 
expense  allowances.  Members  are  usually 
required  under  penalty  of  fines  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  union  once  a  month,  or  once  in 
three  months,  although  in  some  cases  where 
the  unions  are  very  large  no  such  require- 
ment exists.  For  instance,  "Big  Six,*'  New  j 
York  Typographical  Union,  including  all  the^^ 
printers  of  the  city,  would  require  a  very  large 
building  to  contain  its  5,500  members.  But 
this  is  the  largest  local  union  in  America. 
The  Cigar  Makers  have  no  fewer  than  tea 
local  unions  in  New  York  City  with  a  mem- 
bership of  nearly  6,000,  an  average  of  600 
members  to  the  union. 

Certain  unions  of  peculiarly  skilled  work- 
men require  a  rigid  examination  before 
admission— the    Electrical    Workers,   for   in- 
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stance,  who  maintain  a  regular  examining 
board,  consisting  of  two  members  of  their 
union  and  two  members  of  the  employers* 
association  before  whom  the  applicants  ap- 
pear and  answer  a  carefully  prepared  set  of 
questions.  Membership  in  the  union  be- 
comes a  certificate  of  skill,  and  the  employers 
recognize  it  as  such.  Only  recently  an  elec- 
trical workers*  union  in  New  York  paid  back 
more  than  $2,800  in  fees  advanced  by  appli- 
cants for  admission  who  failed  to  pass  the  ex- 
amination. The  steam-fitters  and  other  un- 
ions have  equally  severe  examinations. 

The  greatest  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as 
to  initiation  fees.  In  some  unions  a  large  fee 
is  collected,  sometimes  as  high  as  $50  or  $75 
or  more,  on  the  ground  that  a  man  who  pays 
a  large  sum  to  get  in  will  be  more  likely  to 
remain  loyal;  but  other  successful  unions 
charge  as  little  as  $2 — ^the  Cigar  Makers*  fee 
being  only  $3.  The  dues  subsequently  col- 
lected are  usually  about  one  dollar  a  month, 
this  low  payment  often  including  liberal 
benefits  in  case  of  sickness,  strike,  or  death. 
Many  of  the  unions  now  use  the  stamp  system 
in  collecting  their  dues.  A  little  book  is  pre- 
sented each  week  or  each  month  to  the 
treasurer  who  pastes  in  and  cancels  the 
official  stamps  of  the  union  for  the 
amotmt  of  the  dues  paid.  It  is  a  sight 
worth  seeing  on  a  Saturday  or  a  Monday  to 
watch  the  workmen  or  their  wives  or  their 
children,  each  with  a  book,  lined  up  in  a  long 
row  at  the  office  of  the  treasurer  of  certain 
unions,  waiting  to  pay  their  dues. 

The  local  union  is  the  unit  of  the  whole 
system  of  organized  labor,  but  they  are 
gathered  into  various  great  combinations. 
AH  the  unions  of  garment  workers,  for  in- 
stance, are  united  in  a  national  organization 
called  the  United  Garment  Workers  of 
America;  similarly  the  unions  of  printers  make 
up  the  International  Typographical  Union, 
the  locomotive  engineers  have  an  organiza- 
tion called  the  Grand  International  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers.  Each  of 
these  organizations  has  a  central  office,  the 
Engineers  in  Cleveland,  the  Garment  Workers 
in  New  York  and  so  on,  and  delegates  from 
each  local  union  meet  yearly  in  convention. 
The  officers,  many  of  whom  are  paid  salaries 
varying  from  $15  to  $40  a  week,  are  con- 
stantly traveling  about,  organizing  new 
unions  and  in  case  of  a  strike  offering  advice 


and  distributing  pecuniary  assistance.  The 
national  unions  everywhere  serve  as  clearing 
houses  for  information  and  advice,  decide 
disputes  between  local  unions,  and  by  pub- 
lishing periodicals  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  trade,  keep  union  members  informed 
about  wages,  hours,  agitation,  strikes  and  so 
on  throughout  the  country. 

The  local  and  international  unions  are  de- 
voted each  to  its  own  trade,  but  they  repre- 
sent only  a  part  of  the  labor  movement  and 
the  part  that  is  least  known  and  least  effec- 
tive in  its  influence  on  public  opinion  and  on 
legislation.  In  order  to  unite  all  these  various 
trade-unions  that  the  solid  influence  of  the 
entire  labor  movement  may  be  brought  to 
the  accomplishment  of  certain  definite  ends, 
various  other  organizations  have  sprung  up, 
unions  of  unions,  representing  every  trade 
in  a  single  city,  or  a  single  State,  or  in  the 
nation.  Nearly  all  the  effective  work  in 
securing  favorable  laws,  in  boycotting,  in 
settling  difficulties  between  union  and  union 
or  employer  and  employee  have  been  the 
work  of  these  federations  and  associations. 

Nearly  every  large  city  has  a  central  labor 
union,  a  body  made  up  of  delegates  from  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  local  unions  of  every  trade. 
For  instance,  the  Central  Federated  Union  of 
New  York  City  is  an  association  of  116  local 
unions — ^butchers,  carpenters,  tailors,  pie- 
bakers,  engineers,  cigar  makers,  printers,  and 
so  on.  It  meets  once  every  month,  is  sup- 
ported by  dues  of  $2  a  month  from  each 
affiliated  union,  and  has  for  its  purpose  the 
discussion  of  methods  for  the  general  benefit 
of  labor  in  the  city.  In  some  cases  the  city 
labor  union  sits  as  a  sort  of  court  to  decide 
disputes  between  local  unions.  For  instance, 
the  boiler  makers  and  the  sheet  metal  workers 
dispute  over  a  job  and  the  central  body  de- 
cides that  all  jobs  in  iron  known  as  No.  12 
and  heavier  shall  be  worked  by  the  boiler 
makers,  all  lighter  by  the  sheet  metal  workers. 
In  New  York  the  Central  Federated  Union 
has  two  sections — a,  building  trades  section 
having  charge  of  all  unions  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  construction  of  a  building, 
from  carpenter  to  elevated  builders,  and  a 
miscellaneous  section.  The  latter  includes 
the  allied  printing  trades  council,  a  powerful 
organization  in  itself,  including  all  unions 
connected  in  any  way  with  the  business  of 
printing  and  publishing.     In  some  cities  the 
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building  trades  councils  possess  much  strength^ 
having  comniittees  which  meet  the  contrac- 
tors and  employers  and  settle  such  disputes  as 
may  arise.  The  recent  strike  in  Chicago 
which  tied  up  all  building  operations  for 
months  was  the  work  of  the  building  trades 
council,  which  had  attained  a  power  so  nearly 
absolute  that  it  approached  a  despotism  under 
which  the  employing  contractors  were  all  but 
helpless. 

In  the  same  way  that  federated  unions  are 
formed  in  cities,  similar  organizations  have 
arisen  in  many  States,  the  purpose  being  to 
influence  legislation  by  the  introduction  and 
steady  championship  of  bills  favorable  to  the 
cause  of  labor,  on  the  subject,  for  instance,  of 
the  eight-hour  day,  employers*  liability  in 
case  of  accident,  the  regulation  of  sweat-shop 
work,  the  organization  of  labor  bureaus,  and 
so  on. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  American  organiza- 
tions is  the  National  Federation— the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor— of  which  Samuel 
Gompers  is  president,  with  headquarters  in 
Washington.  A  great  combination  of  na- 
tional and  international  unions,  with  yearly 
conventions  of  delegates,  a  staff  of  well-paid 
officers  and  organizers,  an  extensively  circu- 
lated magazine,  this  federation  includes 
nearly  all  the  great  national  and  international 
unions.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
was  founded  in  1881  and  is  now  made  up  of 
eighty^two  national  and  international  unions 
composed  of  9,494  local  unions,  16  State 
Federations,  206  City  Central  labor  unions, 
and  1*051  local  unions  not  attached  to  na- 
tional bodies.  The  total  membership  is  over 
1,250,000 — ^a  body  of  men  united  for  the 
single  purpose  of  advancing  the  cause  of 
labor,  and  yet  taking  no  political  action. 
This  number  represents  something  more  than 
three-quarters  of  all  the  trade-unionists  in 
America.  The  Federation  is  supported  by  a 
small  tax  on  affiliated  organizations,  its  re- 
ceipts last  year  being  about  $71,000,  its  ex- 
penses $68,000,  mostly  for  salaries  and  or- 
ganizing expenses,  and  for  the  annual  Con- 
vention. Its  chief  work  consists  in  securing 
legislation  in  the  United  States  Congress,  in 
harmonizing  and  directing  union  effort  in  the 
struggles  common  to  all  union  labor;  in  using 
its  influence  in  securing  the  use  of  union  label 
goods  and  in  behalf  of  certain  kinds  of  strikes, 
and  in  urging  union  labor  everywhere  to  refuse 


to  purcliase  goods  manufactured  or  sold  by 
'* unfair*'  concerns.     Every  month  a  long  ! 
of  these  **  unfair 'Ml ouses  appears  in  the -41- 
erkan    Federationists     under     the    headingJ 
**We    Don't    Patronize,"     Not    infrequently! 
it  is  able  to  prevent  ill-advised  strikes.     The] 
Federation  has  been  instrumental  in  securing  ' 
the  passage  of  many  laws  which  have  greatly 
improved  the  condition  of  American  work- 
men.    A  bare  list  of  them  is  evidence  enough 
of  the  remarkable  rise  in  standards  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years  of  wages,  comfort 
and  independence  among  the  workers  of  the 
countrj". 

Yet  the  union's  appeal  to  self-interest  often  I 
fails  and  the  workman's  eleventh  command- 
men — *'Thou  shalt  not  take  thy  neighbor*si 
job.  *'  does  not  always  hold  men  together  in  J 
unions.     But  the  more  skilled  and  intelligent] 
the  workmen  tlie  less  likely  are  they  to  desert 
and  the  stronger  the  union.     Thus,  the  various 
railroad  men»  the  engineers  and  the  firemen 
especially^  have  nios*  excellent  and  compact 
organizations.     The  building  trades — carpen- 
ters, brick-layers,  plumbers,  and  so  on, — thej 
printing  trades,  the  cigar  makers,  the  garment  J 
workers  and  others  possess  good   organiza- 
tions. 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  and  detached! 
locations  of  their  work  the  coal  miners  have] 
also  been  able  to  build  up  a  strong  union,  and 
the  iron  and  steel  workers,  in  spite  of  the 
recent  disastrous  strike,  are  well  organized 
Some  unions,  such  as  the  stereotypers,  and 
the  photo-engravers,  include  practically  ever)^ 
workman  at  their  trades  in  America;  other 
strong  unions,  like  the  cigar  makers,  have 
eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  _ 
the  printers  probably  have  over  ninety  per  H 
cent,  and  in  most  of  the  building  trades 
nearly  every  workman  is  a  union  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  organize  certain  trades,   especially  those  J 
requiring    little    skill.     Day    laborers    have  fl 
never  been  successfully  organized ;    the  retail 
clerks,    while    they    have    unions,   are    not 
strongly  organized,   because   their  places,  if  H 
they  strike,   can  easily    be    filled »   and   be-  ^ 
cause    a    clerk,    especially    in    the    smaller 
towns,  is  always  looking  forward  to  a  business 
of    his    own.     Similarly,    street-railway    eni 
ployees  in  the  larger  cities  have  never  been 
successfully   organized,    for   the    work   of  a 
motorman  or  a  conductor  is  easily  learned 
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and  there  are  always  men  clamoring  for  the 
places. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  difficulty  of  hold- 
ing men  in  the  imions  in  the  face  of  defeat  or 
against  the  temptation  of  higher  wages  or 
other  advantages,  many  attractive  schemes 
have  been  devised.  For  instance,  many  local 
unions,  especially  in  the  larger  cities,  are  in 
effect  clubs  and  employment-agencies  com- 
bined. Usually  there  is  a  more  or  less  at- 
tractive lotmging  room  where  men  may  meet 
and  play  games  or  read  books  and  newspapers. 
When  a  member  loses  a  job  he  goes  first  to 
the  office  of  one  local  union,  where  he  finds 
not  only  sympathy  and  advice  but  the  chance 
of  another  job.  Some  union  offices  have 
telephones  by  means  of  which  employers  may 
instantly  communicate  with  the  secretary 
and  secure  the  men  they  need.  While  I  sat 
half  an  hour  one  afternoon  in  the  office  of 
"Big  Six,"  no  fewer  than  three  employers 
telephoned  for  printers,  and  the  secretary, 
stepping  into  the  club  room,  foimd  a  man 
each  time  and  sent  him  post-haste  to  the 
new  place. 

But  the  union  has  still  other  means  of  hold- 
ing its  men,  for  it  constitutes  in  many  trades  a 
great  insurance  and  benefit  system.  A  regu- 
lar weekly  payment  of  dues  insures  a  man's 
family  of  a  benefit  at  his  death,  and  in  many 
instances  it  pays  his  doctor's  bills,  gives  him 
relief  when  he*s  out  of  employment,  and  some- 
times even  enables  him  to  secure  loans  of 
money  to  tide  over  a  serious  difficulty.  Sev- 
eral great  unions  rest  upon  their  benefit  sys- 
tems as  upon  a  rock,  the  members  being  will- 
ing to  do  almost  anything  rather  than  sur- 
render this  advantage. 

In  the  Cigar  Makers*  Union  the  insurance 
and  benefit  system  has  had  its  most  complete 
development.  During  the  past  twenty-one 
years  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union, 
which  now  includes  some  465  local  unions 
with  about  35,000  members  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  has  paid  out  nearly  $5,- 
000,000  in  benefits  to  its  members  and  their 
families.  In  1900  the  insurance  and  benefit 
disbursements  were: 

For  death  benefits $98,291.00 

;;  «ck       ;;    117.45s.84 

stnke  137,833.2.? 

•*   oat-of>work  benefits 23,897.00 

••    loADS  to  traveling  members 33,238.13 

Total  for  year $410,705.20 

All  these   various  benefits  are  obtained  by 


members  on  the  payment  of  regular  dues  of 
thirty  cents  a  week  (certain  old  men  and 
partial  invalids  pay  only  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty 
cents  and  are  not  entitled  to  all  benefits).  In 
case  of  death  the  family  of  a  member  receives 
from  $50  to  $550,  and  in  the  event  of  the  death 
of  his  wife  a  member  is  paid  a  benefit.  The 
benefits  to  men  out  on  a  strike  were  much 
larger  in  1900  than  usual,  owing  to  a  great 
strike  in  New  York  City.  Instead  of  $117,000 
paid  in  1900  the  sum  in  1899  was  only  $12,000. 
in  1898  only  $25,000,  in  1897  only  $12,000. 
Perhaps  the  most  unique  of  all  the  benefit 
features  is  that  of  loans  to  traveling  members. 
Any  man  who  wishes  to  travel  or  to  seek  a 
job  in  another  city  may  take  a  little  book 
not  unlike  a  bank  book,  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  which  at  any  union  in  any  city  in 
America  he  may  borrow  as  much  as  $20.  As 
soon  as  he  gets  a  job  he  pays  back  the  money 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  nearest  local  tmion. 
Secretary  Brown,  of  Union  144,  New  York, 
told  me  that  there  were  some  4,000  cigar 
makers  constantly  traveling  about  the  coun- 
try, some  of  whom  had  been  in  every  part  of 
America,  working  .  Very  little  money  is  ever 
lost,  for  membership  is  too  valuable  to  be 
trifled  with.  Once  a  member  plays  false,  he 
is  forever  barred  from  the  union. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  benefits 
especial  note  must  be  made  of  the  home 
maintained  by  the  International  Typograph- 
ical Union  at  Colorado  Springs.  Originally 
founded  by  a  contribution  from  Mr.  George 
\V.  Childs  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Drexel,  it  is  known  as 
the  Childs- Drexel  Home  for  union  printers. 
It  costs  yearly  for  maintenance  about  $35,000, 
and  it  accommodates  one  hundred  patients. 
It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  every  union  printer. 
"  Big  Six  "  of  New  York  also  maintains  a  farm 
where  its  worn-out  members  may  rest  and 
recuperate. 

Another  influence  that  assists  powerfully 
in  holding  the  unions  together  is  the  trade- 
journal  published  usually  by  the  national 
unions,  but  also  by  a  few  local  unions,  and  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  There 
are  more  than  250  of  these  periodicals.  Not 
a  few  of  the  union  journals  are  printed  in  two 
languages  and  in  some  cases  in  three.  I  have 
before  me  a  number  of  the  Locomotive  Fire- 
men's Magazhie,  a  publication  beautifully 
printed  and  illustrated,  containing  nearly  200 
pages  of  reading  matter  and  pictures,  and 
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nineteen  pages  of  advertising;  and  much 
matter  is  interesting  to  the  "general  reader." 
In  1900  the  money  transactions  of  the 
Cigar  Makers'  Union  exceeded  $1,000,000, 
and  though  money  came  through  the  hands 
of  hundreds  of  treasurers,  the  losses  from 
errors  or  dishonesty  were  not  $300.  The 
money  paid  in  by  members  was  expended  as 
follows : 

For  Benefits 8410,705  .  20 

Por  Salaries  and  Committee  Expenses .  .      85,000 .  34 

For  Hall  Rent 13,234.22 

For  Stationery  and  Postage 10,605  .46 

For  Label  Agitation 31.383  .67 

For    Lawyers'    Fees    and    Expenses   in 

Label  Cases 1.991  •  70 

For     Assistanee     to     Unions     During 

Strikes,  ete 152.785 . 42 

For  Tax  to  International  Union 29,150.00 

For  Galveston  Relief  Fund 103 .  10 

For  Loss  in  Defunet  Banks 1,078 .  37 

Balance  Cash  on  Hand  January  i,  1901 .8314,806.  24 

In  its  relations  and  conflicts  with  employ- 
ers, the  last  few  years  have  seen  notable 
changes  in  the  ways  of  unionism.  Although 
the  old  method  of  the  strike  is  still  the  accept- 
ed means  of  forcing  an  acquiescence  to  union 
demands,  and  although  there  have  been  more 
strikes  during  the  past  ten  years  than  ever 
before,  yet  the  strike  is  more  and  more  looked 
upon  as  a  thing  to  be  avoided  if  possible,  as  a 
last  resort,  an  appeal  to  brute  force  when 
diplomacy  fails.  This  feeling  is  growing  more 
pronounced  among  workmen  every  year, 
partly  because  of  the  changing  attitude  of 
employers.  Once  the  labor  union  was  looked 
upon  with  contempt  by  the  employer,  but 
today  in  most  trades,  the  employer  recognizes 
the  union  as  a  sober  business  reality,  having 
often  a  salutary  influence  in  steadying  com- 
petition; and  he  is  willing  to  meet  it  half  way. 
As  a  result,  associations  of  employers  have 
sprung  up,  especially  in  the  building  trades — 
like  the  Building  Trades  Associations  of 
various  cities.  These  appoint  committees 
to  meet  similar  committees  from  the  unions 
and  to  discuss  wages,  hours  and  so  on.  In 
New  York  the  employing  printers  have  an 
association  known  as  the  Typothetae,  mem- 
bers of  which  hold  regular  meetings  with  a 
committee  from  the  Typographical  Union,  a 
workman  being  chairman  of  the  conference. 
More  and  more,  also,  unions  enter  into  written 
agreements  with  employers  for  a  certain  set 
period — from  one  to  three  years — covering  all 
questions  of  hours  and  wages.     In  some  cases 


bonds  are  given  to  assure  the  literal  fulfil- 
ment of  the  contract.  *'Big  Six"  has  an 
agreement  with  the  New  York  Tribune  with 
a  $5,000  bond  forfeit  on  each  side. 

In  proportion  as  the  strike  is  discounte- 
nanced, and  especially  the  violent  strike, 
the  unions  are  devising  new  and  peaceful 
methods  for  accomplishing  their  purposes. 
They  have  invented  the  union  label,  the  new- 
est and  perhaps  the  most  effective  instrument. 
Originally  used  some  years  ago  by  the  Cigar 
Makers  of  San  Francisco  in  their  conflict  with 
Chinese  labor,  its  application  has  spread  until 
all  trades-unionism  now  looks  to  it  as  one 
of  the  most  successful  means  of  waging  the 
struggle  with  combined  capital.  By  agree- 
ment with  the  manufacturers  the  labels. 
copyrighted  by  the  unions,  are  attached  to 
the  various  products  of  factory  and  mill,  each 
box  of  cigars,  for  instance,  each  piano,  each 
garment,  each  brick  and  so  on.  A  few  unions, 
notably  the  famous  "Big  Six"  typographical 
union  of  New  York,  with  nearly  six  thousand 
members,  have  imposed  a  fine  for  purchasing 
any  but  labeled  goods,  provided  they  can  be 
had.  Union  Label  Leagues  and  Women's 
Label  Leagues  have  sprung  up  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  and  some  of  them  already 
count  a  large  membership. 

The  demands  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  made  in  resolutions  at  its  annual 
Convention,  will  give  an  idea  of  what  American 
workmen  are  thinking  about,  and  what  they 
seek.     Here  is  the  list  of  the  demands: 

1.  Compulsory  education. 

2.  The  repeal  of  all  conspiracy  and  penal  la\ss 
affecting  seamen  and  other  workmen,  incorporate <i 
in  the  Federal  and  State  laws  of  the  United  States. 

3.  A  legal  work  day  of  not  more  than  eight 
hours. 

4.  Sanitary  inspection  of  workshops,  mines  and 
homes. 

5.  Liability  of  employers  for  injury  to  health, 
body  and  life. 

6.  The  abolition  of  the  contract  system  in  all 
public  works. 

7.  The  abolition  of  the  sweating  system. 

8.  The  municipal  ownership  of  strei*t-cars. 
waterworks  and  gas  and  electric  plants  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  heat,  light  and  power. 

9.  The  nationalization  of  telegraphs,  telephones, 
railways  and  mines. 

10.  The  abolition  of  the  monopoly  system  of 
land-holding  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  the 
title  of  occupancy  only. 

11.  Direct  legislation  and  the  principle  of  refer- 
endum in  all  legislation. 

12.  The  abolition  of  the  monopoly  privilege  of 
issuing  money  and  substituting  therefor  a  system  of 
direct  issuance  to  and  by  the  people. 
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THE  recent  fitting  celebration  of  the 
centennial  of  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  makes  opportune 
description  and  appraisal  of  this  great  insti- 
tution of  our  Government  and  foremost  mili- 
tarv'  school  in  the  world. 

The  Memorial  Hall  of  the  Academy  is  as 
simple  and  massive  as  the  virtues  of  the  heroes 
whose  deeds  it  records.  But  better  than  the 
paintings  or  bronze  plaques  which  adorn  its 
interior,  w^e  had,  on  the  first  day  of  thecenten- 
niaK  the  presence  of  living  men  whose  careers 
cover  more  than  half  the  Academy's  span 
of  life.  Between  them  there  w^as  a  fellow^ - 
ahjp  which  only  one  other  institution.  Annapo- 
lis, can  provide.  They  all  knew  one  anotlaer 
personally,  or  felt  that  they  did,  trom  following 
the  War   Department's  orders  day   by   day, 


and  from  the  talk  of  the  mess.     Graduates 
of   civil   colleges   enter   different  occupations 
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and  develop  different  tastes.  West  Pointers 
follow  the  same  occupation;  tliey  ever  have 
the  common  spirit  of  the  corps  and  the  tastes 
of  the  soldier. 

On  the  floor  sat  the  graduates  of  classes  not 
later  than  *62.  On  the  stage  were  those  of 
/62  or  previous  classes,  including  General 
Longstreet,  of  *42,  Such  youngsters  as 
General  Horace  Porter,  our  Ambassador  to 
France,  were  in  back  seats.  In  the  chair 
was  General  Schofield.  the  only  living  one  of 
the  great  Union  commanders.  From  the 
applause  which  greeted  two  points  of  his  ad- 
dress you  might  well  have  judged  the  type  of 
man  who  officers  our  army.  In  the  first  place, 
he  said  that  West  Point  was  an  aristocracv — 


an   aristocracy  of  character;  in   the   secern 
place,  that  as  long  as  it  drew  its  materi; 
from  the  respectable  families  of  the  count 
its  ideals  were  in  no  danger. 

The  great  speech  of  the  occasion,  which  wi 
long  ring  in  the  ears  of  those  who  heard  i 
was  made  by  the  ex-Confederate.  General 
P,  Alexander,  who  commanded  Longstreet 
guns  at  Gettysburg.  Indeed,  this  feature  ol 
the  programme  is  about  as  near  as  We: 
Point  has  ever  come  to  official  recognitioi 
of  the  Confederate  army.  He  stood  in  a  roo: 
bold  with  the  memory  of  the  great  struggle, 
Its  walls  were  hung  with  portraits  of  fellow 
graduates  whom  he  had  faced  in  action;  wii 
the  time- frayed,  bullet-torn  flags  of  the  re^ 
ments  of  the  regular  army  against  which  hi 
had  directed  the  shells  of  his  guns;  while  mosl 
of  the  names  of  the  battles  on  the  frieze  re-| 
called  stubborn  fields  in  which  he  had  l»ee: 
numbered   among   the   enemy.     It   is  small 
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wonder  that  the  old  artilkrynian's  voice 
trembled  as  he  began  or  that  the  response  of 
the  audience  to  his  sentiments  should  have 
made  him  feel  that  two  of  the  names  on  the 
frieze,  Santiago  and  Manila,  have  blotted  out 
the  last  vestige  of  sectionalism  and  that  in  all 
the  deeds  of  the  past»  whether  done  in  blue 
or  in  grey  uniforms,  the  West  Pointer  feels 


a  professional  pride.  The  trained  soldier 
was  the  first  to  recognize  tlmt  in  our  greatest 
war  we  have  the  heritage  of  the  glor>^  of  both 
sides.  I  have  heard  many  speeches  by 
famous  speakers,  but  never  have  I  heard  one 
which  affected  me  as  much  as  this  unpre- 
tentious, straightforward,  loyal  talk  of  a 
soldier  who  had  fought  and  lost  and  who  con- 
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essed  that  he  was  glad  tie  lost.  It  had  tliat 
vhich  art  cannot  supply — feeling.  There 
vas  a  heartbeat  in  every  word  and  every 
gesture. 

No  one  at  this  meeting  seemed  so  old  that 
le  had  lost  the  West  Point,  or,  what  might 
setter  be  called  the  Thayer,  bearing;  The 
Ltian  who  has  impressed  himself  most  upon 
the   American   army   is   not   Washington   or 


Grant,  but  one  whose  name  is  scarcely  kno 
to  the  general  public.  There  is  a  statue 
marble  to  that  stern  disciplinarian,  Sylvan 
Thayer,  overlooking  the  parade  ground; 
every  cadet  and  every  graduate  is  a  statue  to 
him  in  flesh. 

Washington  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
Academy,  hut  Thayer  was  the  author  of  its 
system.     Washington    from    organizing   and 
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officering  an  army  out  of  rawboned  volun- 
teers realized,  as  no  legislator  could,*  that 
war  is  a  profession  by  itself.  He  and  bis 
friends  fought  for  the  bill  estal>Ushing  it  until 
finally  after  his  death,  in  1802.  it  was  made  a 
law.  **  Whatever  argument  may  be  drawn 
from  particular  examples/'  he  had  said,  **a 
thorough  examination  of  the  subject  will 
evnnce  that  the  art  of  war  is  at  once  compre- 
hensive and  complicated  and  that  the  posses- 
sion of  it  in  the  most  improved  and  perfect 
state  is  always  of  great  moment  to  the  se- 
curity of  a  nation.  **  The  wisdom  of  his 
words  needs  no  I  setter  illustration  than  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  Academy's  graduates 
have  fraught  in  two  great  wars  and  the  advice 
of  one  general,  at  least,  was  solicited  in  a 
third. 

After  the  Revolution  tlie  public  was  as 
confident  that  we  should  never  have  another 
war  as  it  was  after  1812  and  after  the  Mexican 
War.  Those  pessimists  wlio  are  forever 
holding  up  the  single-minded  statesmanship 
of  our  forefathers  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
statesmanship  of  today,  will  do  well  to  read 
the  early  history  of  that  institution  which, 
with  Annai:>oHs,  forms  the  bulwark  of  the 
nation's  defence.     For  the  first  ei^^ht  vears  of 


the  Academy's  existence  there  was  no  exami- 
nation of  candidates,  either  physical  or 
mental,  the  Congressman's  appointee  being 
accepted    without   question.     There    was   no 
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set  number  of  students.  They  varied  in  ages 
from  twelve  to  thirt\*-tour  years.  Some  were 
married  and  brought  their  wives  with  them; 
some  were  graduated  in  six  months,  others 
in  as  many  years.  As  late  as  1S17  there  had 
t>een  little  change  in  methods. 

The  Academy  needed  a  num  to  save  it  from 
being  the  laughing  stock  of  the  nations,  and 
the  man  was  forthcoming.  In  July,  1817. 
Captain  Sylvanus  Thayer  was  appointed 
supenn  ten  dent.  His  career  fitted  him  to  be 
at  the  head  of  an  American  military  academy. 
He  worked  his  w^ay  through  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, being  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class. 
He  entered  the  engineer  corps  of  tiie  army 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  second  war 
with  the  British.  Afterward,  he  traveled 
abroad »  adding  to  his  knowledge  as  a  scholar. 
By  temperament,  learning,  observation  and 
experience  lie  was  fitted  for  his  place.  Fear- 
lessly and  without  hesitation  he  attacked  the 
evils  of  West  Point  at  the  root  w*ith  broad- 
swonJ  blows. 

All  that  he  did  would  have  been  impossible 
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rN   CAMP 
Pulting  up  the  tents 

if  he  had  not  had  a  man  back  of  him.  For 
tile  first  eight  years  of  his  term  John  C,  Cab 
houn  was  Secretary  of  War.  Calhoun  seems 
to  have  been  something  the  same  sort  of 
Cabinet  officer  as  Elihu  Root.      He  chose  the 
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man  most  suited  to  the  work  in  hand  and 
then  stood  by  him.  Moreover,  Thayer  was 
not  of  the  kind  that  would  remain  long  at  the 
head  of  a  school  where  he  was  master  only  in 
name.  One  can  imagine  what  a  clamor  his 
first  act  of  holding  examinations  and  sum- 
marily discharging  the  increment  of  idle, 
vicious  and  incompetent  students  raised  in 
the  lobby  of  the  Secretary  of  War*  One  can 
also  imagine  the  manner  in  which  Secretary 
Calhoun  received  the  relatives  and  friends 
of  the  aggrieved  cadets. 

**  Superintendent  Thayer  immediately  or- 
ganized the  cadets  into  two  companies,  offi- 
cered  by  members  of  their  own  body. ''  a 
historian  tells  us,  **with  a  colonel  having  his 
own  adjutant  and  sergeant-major;  appointed 
an  officer  of  the  army  as  commandant  of 
cadets;  transacted  business  with  the  members 
of  his  command  only  at  office  hours;  classified 
all  cadets  according  to  their  proficiency  in 
their  studies;  divided  classes  into  small  sec- 
tions for  more  thorough  instruction;  ordered 
weekly  class  reports  showing  the  dail}-  prog- 
ress of  students  according  to  a  scale  of  marks; 
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required  more  thorough  recitations  by  a  freer 
use  of  the  blackboard;  improved  the  curric- 
ulum; organized  a  proper  academic  board 
with  the  superintendent  at  its  head;  intro- 
duced a  check -book  system  to  curtail  the  ex- 
penses of  cadets,  some  of  them  being  deeply 
in  debt;  reduced  the  expense  of  educating 
pupils  to  one- half  that  nf  Woolwich.  The 
othcer  of  the  day  dined  with  him  daily,  so  that 
he  learned  all  that  was  passing  in  the  l)arracks. 
Permits  were  necessary  for  almost  everything. 


even  to  get  a  letter  from  the  post-office.  Such 
constant  intercourse  enabled  him  to  get  a 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  habits  of  eac  h 
cadet.  "* 

1  dwell  much  upon  Captain  Thayer  because 
the  W'est  Point  wdiich  he  left  by  resignation 
in  1833  is  the  West  Point  of  today.  No  edu- 
cational institution  in  America  bears  so 
thoroughly  the  imprint  of  one  man.  Others 
have  established  colleges;  he  fathered  a  new 
system   of   military   education.     The   regime 
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unchanged  and  the  only  additional  require- 
lent  for  admission  up  to  Secretary  Root's 
iministration  was  greater  knowledge  of 
Bography  and  United  States  history.  Thayer 
lowed  his  great  breadth  of  mind  for  liis  day, 
*hen  w^e  still  looked  to  England  for  educa- 
ional  examples,  in  that  he  did  not  imitate 


Woolwich.  The  war  in  South  Africa  has 
shown  too  well  the  folly  of  making  the 
military  profession  the  divt  rsion  of  a  nian  uf 
leisure. 

I  recall  asking  a  foreign  onicer  wiiai  ne 
considered  to  be  the  American  officer*s  most 
pronounced     characteristic.     "Attention    to 
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duty, "  was  the  reply,  which  was  a  tribute  to 
West  Point, 

Thoroughness  is  the  great  aim  of  the  Acad- 
emy, Disci pHne  is  its  all-necessary  adjunct. 
There  is  no  room  for  the  man  who  shps  through 
in  the  ways  too  well  known  in  every  college 
for  mention.  The  system  puts  its  finger  on 
the  weak  spot  of  a  cadet  ^nth  the  practised 


liand  of  medical  diagnosis.  The  Ijlackboard 
method  of  recitation  was  used  for  the  first 
time  in  the  United  States  at  West  Point. 
Instruction  is  given  in  sections  of  ten  men  or 
less.  Of  these,  all  save  one  are  sent  to  the 
board  and  take  an  enunciation  or  a  problem 
while  he  stands  before  the  instructor  answer- 
ing a  fusillade  of  questions.     Before  the  class 
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leaves  the  room  every  member  has  been  under 
fiue  and  the  instructor  can  competently  judge 
how  much  each  student  knows  and  how 
thoroughly  he  knows  it. 

There  is  no  attempt  to  cram  many  different 
studies  into  the  brain  coincidentally.  Two 
studies  at  a  time  are  considered  enough.  Day 
by  day  every  cadet  knows  just  where  he  and 
every  other  cadet  stands  in  every  study.  The 
ambition  and  rivalry  thus  excited,  as  well  as 
the  odium  of  being  *' found, "  are  powerful 
incentives.  He  sees  that  work  alone  brings 
restdts,  just  as  it  will  in  later  years  when  he 
is  an  officer.  The  system  of  demerits  applies 
to  the  length  of  a  man's  hair  and  the  polish  on 
his  buttons  as  well  as  to  his  progress  in  mathe- 
matics. A  cadet's  whole  day  is  one  battle 
against  demerits,  from  the  time  he  arises  at 
5:30  until  he  is  in  bed  at  10.  He  can  easily 
record  enough  marks  in  twenty-four  hours  to 
take  his  tmiform  off  his  back.  Every  mark 
has  the  precise  object  of  making  a  mind,  a 
disposition  and  a  physique  best  suited  to  an 
officer. 

The  outsider,  and  especially  a  cadet's 
mother,  may  well  think  that  there  is  not 
enough  leniency  for  a  boy's  lapses;  but  men 
who  hold  in  trust  the  lives  of  companies, 
regiments,  brigades  and  armies  are  not  sup- 
posed to  have  lapses,  particularly  in  action. 
Again,  we  hear  that  the  system  is  so  rigorous 
that  it  breaks  down  the  health  of  the  students. 
Perhaps  it  would  if  the  cadet  were  allowed, 
after  the  day's  work,  to  inhale  cigarette 
smoke  and  hang  over  a  beer  mug  until  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning.  With  such  an 
auxiliary,  an  elective  course  of  lectures  has 
been  known  to  undermine  more  than  one 
university  man's  constitution.  No  college 
or  preparatory  school  can  show  such  a  healthy 
looking  set  of  boys  as  West  Point.  The  physi- 
cal regime  clears  their  heads  for  an  amount  of 
mental  work  impossible  tmder  other  condi- 
tions. They  not  only  obtain  more  instruc- 
tion in  four  years  than  they  could  elsewhere. 
but  from  raw  youths  they  have  become  ac- 
complished gymnasts,  swordsmen,  horsemen 
and  artillerists,  infantrymen  and  engineers. 
If  that  veteran,  wounded  in  two  wars,  General 
Longstreet,  is  a  sample  of  the  physical 
*  wrecks"  which  West  Point  produces,  we  can- 
not have  too  many  of  them. 

Another  criticism  is  that  West  Point  sinks 
the    cadet's   individuality   into    a   machine, 


which  it  does  temporarily,  as  it  should.  It 
is  a  school  for  producing  soldiers,  not  artists, 
and  it  was  a  good  thing  for  James  McNeil 
Whistler  that  he  was  ** found"  in  chemistry. 
Action  and  decision  are  the  keynotes  of 
soldiering,  and  action  and  decision  are  the 
products  of  the  Academy's  system.  There  is 
no  time  for  lolling.  There  is  always  some- 
thing to  do  and  it  must  be  done  quickly. 
Upon  graduation  the  cadet  has  the  habit  of 
obedience,  of  order,  of  promptness,  of  thor- 
oughness, of  always  knowing  his  own  mind, 
and  he  has  the  proper  groundwork  to  develop 
individuality — the  very  same  groundwork 
that  Grant  and  Sherman  had. 

Once  an  officer  the  cadet  may  continue  to 
learn  or  he  may  just  keep  step  and  assure 
himself  of  poor  assignments  for  his  old  age; 
for  until  the  day  of  his  retirement  his  record 
is  kept  in  tlie  War  Department.  We  do  not 
follow  the  plan  of  certain  foreign  nations  and 
keep  an  otliccr  in  a  stiff  collar  and  on  stilts 
all  his  life.  Our  army,  as  every  army  must 
be,  is  a  machine;  but  we  recognize  that  it  is  a 
human  machine,  composed  of  human  units 
that  salute  all  along  the  line  from  the  private 
to  the  President,  its  commander-in-chief, 
with  a  heartiness  that  does  not  belong  to  a 
wooden  drill.  Since  tlie  Spanish-American 
and  the  South-African  wars,  foreigners  no 
longer  scoff  at  the  individual  initiative  of  our 
officers  and  men,  who  represent  a  school 
which  is  now  recognized  as  the  school  of  the 
future.  The  tribute  of  General  Wolseley  is 
really  a  tribute  to  Sylvanus  Thayer's  system. 
In  his  letter  of  congratulation  on  the  Acad- 
emy's anniversary  he  called  the  American 
army  "the  foremost  in  the  world." 

There  is  no  boy  in  the  land  so  poor  that  he 
cannot  go  to  the  Academy.  The  Govern- 
ment literally  receives  the  candidate  naked, 
and  clothes  and  feeds  while  educating  him 
and  then  gives  him  a  commission  in  the  army. 
From  the  day  he  has  passed  his  examination 
he  is  self-supporting.  He  need  not  receive 
any  funds  from  home,  and,  in  fact,  his  in- 
structors prefer  that  he  should  not.  If  he 
has  a  single  cent  on  his  person  upon  his  arrival, 
it  is  put  on  the  credit  side  of  his  account  in 
the  quartermaster's  office,  along  with  the  $45 
a  month  which  the  Government  allows  him. 
Any  outside  remittances  thereafter  must  also 
be  turned  in.  Little  by  little  a  sum  is  de- 
ducted toward  buying  him  an  equipment  for 
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raduation.       He  can  buy  nothing  from  the 
uartermaster    without    official    permission. 
*hat  teaches  him  that  one  of  the  first  duties 
f  an  ofiicer  is  to  hve  within  his  income  and 
Iso  to  be  businessUke  in  his  official  accounts; 
ar  it  is  only  when  an  officer  is  not  business- 
ike  that  he  gets  tangled  in  the  red  tape  which 
3  as  necessary  in  an  army  as  a  ledger  in  a  bank. 
No  rich  man's  son  has  the  time  or  the 
jpportunity  to  cut  a  dash  at  the  Point.     The 
'orps  is  an  extreme  democracy  which  knows 
10  inequalities  except  those  of  rank  and  de- 
nerits  from  the  time  that  the  plebe  sheds  his 
*  cit "  clothes  and  puts  on  a  ready-made  uni- 
form of  grey,  which,  in  turn,  he  doffs  as  soon 
is  the  tailor  has  one  made  to  order  for  him. 
But  this  he  cannot  wear  until  a  board  of 
officers  has  decided  that  it   fits  him.     And 
how  it  does  fit !     You  still  lean  to  the  corset 
theory  until  you  see  the  cadets  in  the  g}^m- 
nasium  and  iind  that  the  corsets  are  of  the 
kind  whose  steels  do  not  rust. 

Hazing  by  tabasco  sauce  and  other  severe 
methods  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Hazing  of  a 
milder  kind  is  not  and  never  will  be,  let  us 
hope.  A  battle  is  not  a  tea-party,  and,  the 
prime  object  of  West  Point  being  to  make 
soldiers,  the  first  requirement  of  a  *"  plebe,"  to 
put  it  bluntly,  is  that  he  should  be  *'  weaned/* 
In  more  than  one  instance »  where  the  de- 
merit system  failed,  the  solicitude  of  his  fel- 
lows has  saved  the  army  from  an  officer  who, 
however  much  of  a  credit  he  might  be  to 
some  other,  was  not  by  disposition  fitted  for 
the  military  profession.  There  is  the  leader 
of  the  first  class  and  the  bottom  man  in  the 
fourth  class,  and  each  must  know  his  place 
and  do  his  work  zealously  and  imgrudgingly, 
leaving  his  reward  to  his  superiors  and  not 
to  intrigue ;  just  as  he  must  do  it  in  the  army 
if  the  army  is  to  be  efficient. 

The  boy  who  brought  all  the  notices  from 
the  home  paper  to  show  how  smart  was  this 
village  prodig)^  had  to  learn  them  by  heart 
and  repeat  them  throughout  his  first  year  just 
to  reassure  the  poor,  benighted  upper  class- 
men that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  great- 
ness. That  good  fellow  can  laugh  today  with 
his  tormentors  over  the  incident  and  thank 
them  for  lifting  him  out  of  provincialism  into 
the  wide  camaraderie  of  serving  one's  country 
unpretentiously  and  not  *' talking  about  it," 
which  is  the  one  thing  that  the  service  never 
does. 
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The  "plebe's"  origin  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case,  except  that  distinguished 
origin  is  an  exceptionally  inviting  mark. 
The  son  of  a  famous  general — young  Grant, 
Sheridan  and  McArthur,  at  present  cadets,, 
can  testify  to  this— will  be  required  to  ex- 
plain at  length  why  he  is  a  greater  man  than 
his  father  and  the  son  of  a  millionaire  to  ex- 
plain why  he  ought  to  do  his  drill  with  a  car- 
riage and  pain  Behind  this  there  is  the 
principle  timt  no  one  at  the  Point  is  any  big 
ger  than  his  merit  marks  and  no  amount  of 
merit  marks  permit  him  to  give  himself  airs, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  (as  is  always 
the  case  in  the  army)  there  is  somebody  above 
him. 

In  fact,  tlie  custom  is  a  most  thorough 
expression  of  that  national  sentiment  and 
method  which  judge  a  man  by  what  he  is. 
There  is  no  jealousy  of  the  classmate  who 
rises  by  merit.  At  the  mention  at  the  alumni 
meeting  of  the  name  of  Brigadier-General 
Franklin  Bell,  a  first-lieutenant  of  cavalry  at 
the  outset  of  the  Spanish  War,  men  who  had 
once  ranked  him  cheered  with  a  whole  heart 
They  knew  the  man  and  knew  that  he  had 
worthily  won  his  star.  The  most  impopular 
brigadiership  of  recent  times  was  not  tliat  of 
either  Wood  or  Funston,  non-graduates^  but 
of  a  graduate  who  was  honored  for  a  name 
and  not  for  the  work  he  had  done.  Work! 
That  is  the  gospel  of  West  Point.  ■ 

Once  he  is  through  the  four  years'  drill, 
the  cadet's  pride  in  it  begins  and  grows  from 
year  to  year,  until  it  is  a  memory  more  pre- 
cious than  all  his  honors.  At  eighty  it  sur- 
passes description  by  an  outsider,  who  can 
only  refer  you  to  General  Longstreet  and 
others.  The  alumni,  as  is  the  custom  at 
commencement  time,  slept  in  the  cadet 
quarters,  each  sharing  his  old  room  with  his 
old  mate  where  possible.  At  a.  a  m.,  whea 
one  who  was  past  seventy  was  still  playing 
boyish  pranks,  lie  was  asked  by  a  younger 
man  if  he  did  not  intend  to  take  any  sleep. 

*'  Sleep  ! "  he  replied,  "  sleep  fumt  f  TIJ 
have  time  enough  to  sleep  during  West  Point's 
next  centennial. " 

There  is  a  cause  for  West  Point  to  rejoice 
over  more  than  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years 
of  existence.  Its  anniversary  also  celebrates. 
for  one  thing,  the  establishment  of  the  War 
College,  which  is  a  supplement  to  the  Academy 
of  the  same  kind  as  a  post*graduate  course  10 
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a  physician  who  intends  to  become  a  special- 
ist; for  another  thing,  the  appropriation  of 
$6,500,000  for  new  buildings  and  improve- 
ments which  have  long  been  needed. 

No  investment  has  brought  the  nation 
better  returns  for  the  money  it  has  spent  than 
the  Academy.  General  Scott  said  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  West  Point  graduates  the 
Mexican  War  would  have  lasted  four  or  five 
years  longer.  In  the  Civil  War  all  the  great 
commanders  and  most  of  the  important 
commanders  were  West  Pointers.  Men  with 
a  natural  talent  for  war  may  be  "found"  at 
the  Academy,  but  history  proves  that  many 
more  pass.  The  roll  of  those  who  have  left 
the  army  and  have  risen  to  high  places  in 
civil  life  compares  favorably  with  that  of  any 


same  institution  as 
Sheridan,  Jackson, 
Sedgwick    and    Mc- 

to  be  exact,  since 


other  college  and  proves  that  if  there  is  never 

another  war  we  cannot  have  too  many  West 

Point  graduates.     It  is  worth  the  effort  to 

be  an  alumnus  of  the 

Grant,    Lee,    Sherman, 

Hancock,    Humphreys, 

Pherson. 

Through  a  century, 
Thayer's  time, — the  chosen  officers  of  the 
army  as  instructors  have  guarded  the  Acad- 
emy's system  from  the  meddling  attacks  of 
those  who  would  offer  change  under  the  guise 
of  reform.  When  the  present  system  is 
vitiated  and  influence  or  wealth  coimts  in 
place  of  work,  something  will  be  wrong  with 
the  American  home  and  it  will  be  high  time 
for  the  nation  to  look  to  itself. 
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IS  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  ?  Is  the  growth  in  our 
exports  likely  to  be  sustained  ?  Does  the 
loss  of  about  a  htmdred  millions  in  exports  or 
an  increase  of  nearly  a  himdred  millions  in 
imports,  which  are  shown  by  the  record  of 
commerce  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1902,  indicate  that  the  limit  has  been  reached 
in  exports  and  that  imports  are  likely  to  over- 
take exports  and  to  exceed  them,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  European  countries  ? 

These  are  important  questions,  vital  ques- 
tions, in  fact,  since  we  have  only  lately  be- 
come the  greatest  exporting  nation  in  the 
world,  and  our  excess  of  exports  over  imports, 
or  "favorable  balance  of  trade,"  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  nation.  Of  the  thirty 
principal  nations  of  the  world,  only  a  dozen 
show  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports;  and 
of  this  dozen  the  United  States  not  only  stands 


a^  the  head  but  the  excess  is  greater  than  that 
of  all  the  other  eleven  countries  of  that  group 
combined.  The  twelve  countries  showing  a 
favorable  ''balance  of  trade"  are:  Argentina, 
Australia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chili,  Egypt,  India, 
Mexico,  Roumania,  Russia,  Uruguay,  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  '*  favorable  balance  " 
of  all  the  other  eleven  combined  is  not  as 
great  as  that  of  the  United  States  alone. 
It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  in  view  of  the 
year's  reduction  in  exports  and  .increase  in 
imports,  to  try  to  determine  what  the  future 
has  in  store  for  our  commerce. 

The  causes  of  our  wonderful  development 
are  not  difficult  to  find.  In  1869  the  great 
transcontinental  railway  was  completed,  and 
in  the  years  which  followed  the  lateral  lines 
were  constructed.  In  1869  the  ntmiber  of 
miles  of  railway  in  operation  in  the  United 
States  was  but  46,844.     By  1900  they  had 
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Qore  than  quadrupled.  The  effect  of  this 
ncrease  in  the  power  to  transport  natural 
)roducts  to  the  markets  of  the  world  was 
snormously  to  increase  the  agricultural  pro- 
luctioos  of  the  countr^^  Com  production 
lad  never  reached  one  billion  bushels  prior  to 
1869;  now  it  is  more  than  two  billions  of 
bushels  per  year  and  wheat  production  has 
practically  doubled.  Cotton  production  had 
seldom  reached  four  million  bales;  now  it 
ranges  from  ten  to  eleven  millions.  Wool 
production  averaged  about  150  million  pounds 
annually;  now  it  is  over  300  million  pounds. 
In  minerals  the  increase  has  been  still  more 
rapid.  Production  of  pig  iron  has  grown 
from  less  than  two  million  to  more  than 
fifteen  million  tons,  steel  from  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  to  over  thirteen  million 
tons,  and  coal  from  thirty -eight  million  short 
tons  to  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  million 
tons.  Rail  transportation  rates  from  Chi- 
cago to  New  York  have  fallen  from  thirty- 
three  cents  per  bushel  of  wheat  to  ten  cents 
per  bushel  and  in  somewhat  similar  propor- 
tions on  other  articles.  At  the  same  time  our 
mines  of  precious  metals  have  poured  forth 
their  treasures,  and  the  money  in  circulation 
in  the  country  has  grown  from  $675,000,000 
to  $2,260,000,000,  and  from  $17.50  per  capita 
to  $28.66  per  capita.  The  effect  of  these 
conditions  upon  manufacturing  has  been 
phenomenal.  The  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  has  grown  from 
2,000,000  in  1870  to  over  5,500,000;  their 
earnings  from  $775,000,000  to  $2,735,000,- 
000;  the  capital  employed,  from  a  little  over 
$2,000,000,000  to  about  $10,000,000,000. 
and  the  value  of  manufactures  produced 
from  $4,3  50,000 ,  000  to  $  1 3 ,000 ,000,000 .  All 
this,  let  it  be  remembered,  has  happened  in  a 
short  period  of  thirty  years  while  the  popu- 
lation was  increasing  100  per  cent. 

Not  only  has  the  total  of  exports  increased 
enormously,  but  the  individual  power  of 
production  in  excess  of  home  requirements 
has  also  increased,  the  per  capita  of  exports 
having  increased  from  $7.29  in  1869  to  $18.81 
in  1901.  The  exportation  of  agricultural 
products  has  increased  from  $293,000,000  in 
1870  to  $943,000,000,  and  that  of  manufac- 
tures from  $55,000,000  to  $412,000,000. 

The  effect  on  our  rank  as  an  exporting 
nation  has  been  to  advance  the  United  States 
from  fourth   place  in   the   list  of  exporting 


nations  in  1870  to  the  head  of  the  list, 
1870  England,  Germany  and  France  exceeds 
us.     Since  1870  the  increase  by  the  Uniterf 
States  has  been  nearly  as  much  as  that  of 
France,  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom 
combined,  and  our  exportation  of  domestii 
products   now  exceeds   that     of    any    oth 
nation. 

The  wonderful  growth  in  exports  can  betti 
be  presented  to  the  eye  and  mind  simulta- 
neously by  the  accompanying  simple  table. 

IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS   OF    THE   UNITED   STATES 
AT  SELECTED  YEARS,  i860  TO  190 j. 
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While  the  causes  of  the  wonderful  increase 
in  our  production  are  thus  easily  determined, 
it  is  of  equal  importance  to  inquire  as  to  the 
causes   which  have  given  us  a  steady   and 
profitable  market   abroad   and  tr>^   to  learn 
whether  that  market  is  to  continue.     People 
of  other  countries  do  not  buy  of  us  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy  or  of  personal  friendship.     Theyi 
only  buy  what  they  require  and  they  btiyi 
wherever  they  can  obtain  what  they  require] 
most  advantageously.     The  principal  require-  [ 
nients  of  man  can  be  enumerated  upon  the! 
fingers  of  one  hand,  viz.:  food,  clothing,  heal, 
light,   and  manufactures.     Of  all   these  the 
United   States  is   the   world's   greatest  pro 
ducen     The    principal    articles    of    food  arc 
breadstuffs  and  meats.     For  breads tuflfs  we 
produce  more  wheat  than  any  other  coufitr\' 
in  the  w^orld,  and  more  corn  than  all  other 
countries  of  the  world  combined.     For  meal 
the  chief  supply  is  beef  and  pork,  and  of  each 
of  these  we  produce  more  than  any  other 
country    of    the    world.     For    clothing   the 
quantity  of  cotton  required  by  the  world  fai 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  material  of  dress, 
and  of  this  the  United  States  produces  noil 
only  more  than  any  other  country^  but  three- 
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fourths  of  the  world's  entire  supply.  For 
heating,  the  chief  requirement  is  coal,  and  of 
this  we  now  produce  more  than  any  other 
coimtry  and  at  a  cost  far  below  that  in  any 
other  coal-producing  section.  For  lighting, 
petroleum  is  now  the  world*s  chief  reliance, 
and  we  produce  more  of  this  article  than  any 
other  country,  and  of  a  much  higher  grade 
for  lighting  purposes.  Of  manufactures  the 
United  States  is  the  world's  largest  producer. 
The  chief  requirements  of  manufacturing  are 
iron,  steel,  copper,  lead,  aluminum,  cotton, 
leather,  and  wood;  and  of  all  these  we  are 
the  world's  largest  producer.  As  a  result 
the  United  States  easily  leads  the  world  both 
in  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  manufac- 
tures produced,  while  the  fact  that  we  have 
more  of  the  raw  materials  at  hand,  coupled 
with  our  cheap  coal  and  ingenious  machinery, 
gives  us  a  great  advantage  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  value  of  the  manufactures  of 
the  United  States  is  now  nearly  double  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  about  equal  to 
that  of  Germany,  France  and  Russia  com- 
bined. Thus,  in  the  five  great  requirements 
of  man,  food,  clothing,  heat,  light  and  manu- 
factures, the  United  States  is  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  their  component  factors ;  and  as  the 
world  is  to  continue  demanding  these  articles 
indefinitely,  we  may  assume  that  the  market 
is  likely  to.  continue,  and  that  the  question 
whether  we  shall  sell  our  products  in  that 
market  depends  largely  upon  ourselves. 

But  to  turn  the  natural  products  of  the 
fields  and  forests  and  mines  into  marketable 
form  and  to  transport  them  to  that  market 
requires  certain  other  qualities  which  are 
nearly  as  important  as  the  five  great  products 
already  enumerated.  These  necessary  quali- 
ties to  assure  successful  handling  between  the 
point  of  production  and  place  of  sale  may  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand. 
They  are  invention,  commimication,  trans- 
portation, finance,  and  energy.  Of  all  these 
it  may  be  said  that  the  United  States  has  a 
greater  supply  than  any  other  nation.  While 
our  natur^  factors  of  production  are  very 
great,  it  will  be  conceded  that  their  value  has 
been  multiplied  by  the  genius  of  the  American 
inventor.  It  is  to  the  invention  of  the  steam 
plow,  the  self-binder,  the  steam  thresher,  the 
cotton-gin,  and  numerous  other  devices  for 
performing  by  machinery  that  which  was 
formeily  accomplished  by  hand  labor,  that  our 


agrictdturists  have  brought  themselves  to 
the  foremost  place.  It  was  the  American 
inventor  who  gave  us  the  telegraph  and  the 
telephone.  The  activity  of  the  American 
inventor  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  patents  issued  in  the  United  States  since 
1870  is  one-half  as  great  as  those  issued  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  during  that  period.  Power 
of  communication  is  another  factor  of  equal 
importance,  and  in  this  the  United  States 
leads.  We  have  more  miles  of  railway  than 
all  of  Europe  put  together,  six  times  as  many 
miles  as  any  other  country,  and  two-fifths  of 
the  mileage  of  the  world.  We  have  twice  as 
many  miles  of  telegraph  as  any  other  country. 
In  the  ntmiber  of  telephone  messages  sent  the 
United  States  surpasses  the  total  for  all  Eu- 
rope combined.  Of  post-offices  we  have 
twice  as  many  as  any  other  coimtry.  The 
number  of  pieces  of  mail  handled  in  the  United 
States  is  greater  than  in  all  of  continental 
Europe;  while  of  newspapers,  we  have  twice 
as  many  as  any  other  country  and  more  than 
one-third  of  those  of  the  entire  world.  In 
transportation  we  easily  lead.  In  river  and 
lake  transportation  by  steam  vessels,  our 
facilities  are  far  greater  than  those  of  any 
other  country,  and  our  freight  rates  have 
been  steadily  lowered  until  they  are  now 
about  one-third  those  of  1870  and  are  lower 
than  in  any  other  country. 

In  money  metals,  another  extremely  im- 
portant factor  in  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  production  and  commerce,  the 
United  States  also  leads.  We  produce  more 
of  these  metals  than  any  other  coimtry. 
There  have  been  years  in  which  Australia 
and  South  Africa  have  slightly  exceeded  the 
United  States  in  gold  production,  and  other 
years  in  which  Mexico  has  sUghtly  surpassed 
us  in  the  production  of  silver;  but  in  the  coiHt 
bined  production  of  gold  and  silver  no  coimtry 
equals  the  United  States.  As  a  result  of  this 
and  of  our  favorable  balance  of  trade,  the 
United  States  now  has  more  gold  and  a  greater 
total  of  money  in  circulation  than  any  other 
country.  Experts  also  estimate  that  some- 
what indefinite  term  "banking  power"  as 
being  greater  in  the  United  States  than  in 
any  other  country,  while  their  estimates  of 
total  national  wealth  also  place  the  United 
States  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  nations. 

The  next  feature  in  our  claim  to  special 
advantages  in  production  and  commerce  is 
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that  of  energy.  This  is  a  product  not  easily 
meastired;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  population  of  the  United  States  is  formed 
by  a  combination  of  selected  energy  from  the 
whole  world,  we  may  lay  claim  to  a  greater 
average  supply  of  that  important  factor  than 
any  other  country.  The  energy  and  deter- 
mination which  prompted  the  early  settlers 
of  America  to  leave  their  firesides  and  friends 
in  Europe  and  to  undergo  the  hardships  and 
dangers  of  establishing  homes  for  themselves 
in  the  New  World  surely  mark  them  as  above 
the  average  in  the  possession  of  this  charac- 
teristic, and  this  is  also  true  of  a  large  share 
of  the  twenty  millions  of  people  who  have 
come  to  us  from  other  countries  during  the 
past  century.  Not  only  have  they  made 
valuable  citizens  and  aided  in  the  wonderful 
development  just  outlined,  but  their  inter- 
mingled blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  a  large 
share  of  the  present  population  and  with  it 
an  energy  which,  when  guided  and  vitalized 
by  the  work  of  our  educational  system,  must 
tell  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  country. 
What  is  the  conclusion  then  from  this  re- 
view of  the  conditions  at  home  and  abroad  ? 
It  would  seem  that  there  is  but  one  answer. 
Given — 

(i).  A  coimtry  which  produces  more  of  all 
the  great  requirements  of  man  than  any  other 
coimtry; 

^  (2).  Unlimited  power  to  transform  the 
natural  products  into  condition  for  consump- 
tion and  to  transport  them  to  market; 

(3).  A  market  whose  requirements  are  con- 
stantly increasing; — 

and  it  would  appear  that  the  prosperity  of  our 
export  trade  must  continue  indefinitely  unless 
it  be  checked  by  some  imwise  course  at  home 
or  unforeseen  circumstances  abroad. 

True,  we  hear  threats  of  the  exclusion  of  our 
products  by  certain  coimtries  and  rumors  of 
European  combinations  against  the  United 
States;  but  neither  past  experience  nor  the 
logic  of  the  situation  seems  to  justify  the 
belief  that  this  will  be  realized.  For  years 
we  have  heard  of  legislation  by  European 
countries  against  American  meats,  yet  our 
exports  of  provisions  have  steadily  increased 
and  were  fifty  per  cent,  greater  in  190 1  than 
in  1890;  and  this  year  they  will  be  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  our  foreign  commerce; 
and  eighty  per  cent;  of  our  provisions  go  to 


Europe.  We  hear  from  time  to  time  that 
certain  coimtries  have  made  laws  or  rulings 
adverse  to  certain  of  our  products,  yet  the 
total  of  our  exports  to  those  very  countries 
continues  steadily  to  increase.  We  have 
heard  in  recent  years  of  the  prospective  boy- 
cott of  American  manufactures  by  European 
countries,  yet  more  than  one-half  of  otir  ex- 
ports of  manufactures  last  year  were  sent  to 
Europe,  the  greatest  manufacturing  centre  of 
the  world.  A  few  years  ago  a  dozen  coun- 
tries simultaneously  protested  against  a 
pending  tariff  measure,  yet  that  measure  was 
enacted  without  reference  to  those  protests, 
and  today  every  one  of  those  countries  is 
taking  more  of  our  products  than  they  had 
ever  done  prior  to  that  protest. 

The  one  remaining  question,  then,  in  de- 
termining the  prospective  growth  of  our 
exports  is  whether  or  not  the  markets  of  the 
world  seem  likely  to  remain  open  to  us. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  our 
supply  of  surplus  products  will  continue, 
that  the  enterprise  which  has  produced  that 
surplus  will  increase  rather  than  decrease, 
and  that  the  markets  will  also  continue  to 
exist  and  to  develop  in  number  and  require- 
ments. Is  there  any  danger,  then,  that  we 
shall  be  excluded  from  them  or  that  our  per- 
sistence in  refusing  to  buy  as  much  as  we  sell 
is  going  so  to  disarrange  national  balances 
as  to  destroy  those  markets?  These  are 
assertions  that  have  been  and  still  are  heard.  - 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  the 
millions  of  actual  purchasers  are  likely  to 
enter  into  combinations  against  American- 
products  or  manufactures.  But  are  their - 
Governments  likely  to  do  so?  Let  us  reflect 
for  a  moment  as  to  what  would  be  the  result  of 
such  action.  The  United  States  produces 
one-fifth  of  the  wheat  of  the  world,  one-half 
of  the  meats  which  enter  into  international 
conunerce,  three-fourths  of  its  com,  and- 
three-fourths  of  its  cotton.  Of  all  these 
Europe  must  import  large  quantities.  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  a  refusal  by  Europe  to 
purchase  our  wheat,  or  our  com,  or  meat,  or 
cotton  ?  It  would  be  the  exclusion  from  the 
world's  principal  markets  of  three-fifths  of 
its  present  importation  of  wheat,  one-half  of 
its  importation  of  meats,  three-fourths  of  its 
importation  of  cotton,  and  nearly  all  of 
its  present  importation  of  com.  During 
six     years     since     1895     ^^     have     heard 
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much  talk  of  European  exclusion  of  our  manu- 
factures, but  our  exports  of  manufactures 
to  Europe  alone  in  190 1  were  more  than  those 
to  the  entire  world  in  1895. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  been 
solemnly  informed  from  time  to  time  and 
with  great  persistence  and  reiteration  that 
if  we  persist  in  refusing  to  redistribute  to  the 
world  the  money  which  we  receive  for  our 
products  we  shall  finally  so  disturb  the  world's 
currency  balances  as  to  produce  some  awful 
financial  cataclysm,  and  so  destroy  the 
markets  in  which  we  now  sell  our  products. 


But  up  to  this  time  we  see  no  indication  that 
this  is  happening  as  a  result  of  twenty-five 
years.  In  that  time  we  have  sold  five  billion 
dollars*  worth  of  our  products  in  excess  of 
what  we  have  bought.  But  if  the  United 
States  really  appropriated  to  itself  an  undue 
share  of  the  world's  money  by  selling  mer- 
chandise valued  at  five  billions  in  excess  of 
its  purchases  from  1874  to  1901,  how  is  it 
that  the  other  nations  of  the  world  have 
generally  increased  their  circulating  medium 
and  their  wealth  meantime,  and  so  increased 
their  power  to  purchase  our  surplus  products  ? 
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A  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  TRIP  ON  THE  NEW  TRAINS  THAT  MAKE 
THE  FASTEST  LONG  RUN  IN  THE  WORLD  —  A  MAN  FROM  ONE  CITY 
MAY  DO  BUSINESS  IN  THE  OTHER  AND  BE  GONE  ONLY  ONE  DAY 

BY 

RUSSELL   DOUBLEDAY 

(author  of  "  A  YBAR  IN   A  YAWL,"  BTC.) 

(Illustrated  from  photojpaphs  by  the  author  and  othen) 


[The  annotincement  that  two  railroads  were  to- 
nin  twenty-hour  trains  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  excited  no  great  surprise.  Little  that 
American  raihx>ads  achieve  surprises  the  public. 
Progress  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  asserted  seriously  that  greater  sus- 
ta'nrd  speed  than  furty-  miles  an  hour  could  not  be 
attained.  Since  then  the  conditions  which  fii'teen 
years  ago  made  higher  speed  impossible  have  been 
greatlv  changed:  steel  rails,  heavier  and  stronger, 
nave  been  substituted  for  iron :  roadbeds  have  been 
leveled  and  ballasted  tmtil  they  are  solid  and  smooth ; 
crooked  lines  Jiave  been  straightened;  locomotives 
have  been  improved  imtil  their  speed  seems  un- 
limited; track  tanks  have  been  installed  so  that 
water  can  be  supplied  while  the  engines  are  travel- 
ing at  full  speed;  block  signals  have  oeen  introduced 
that  prevent  a  train  from  entering  any  given  sec- 
tion of  railroad  until  the  track  is  clear,  and  show 
the  condition  of  the  succeeding  section  so  that  there 
need  be  no  diminution  of  speed;  heavy  cars  have 
been  built,  sumptuously  furnished  and  so  nicely 
adjusted  on  their  springs  that  the  passengers  may 
rest  comfortably  while  traveling  swittly.  These  are 
a  few  of  the  many  improvements  that  make  the 
twenty-hour  train  mechanically  and  commercially 
possible.  And  the  employees,  the  .engine  runners, 
the  dispatchers,  the  signal  men  have  all  progressed 
with  the  roads. 

For  some  time  both  the  New  York  Central  and 
the  Pennsylvania  roads  have  been  running  twenty- 
four-hour  trains  between  New  York  and  Chicago. 
The  averaee  American  is  glad  to  pay  more  money  for 
the  sake  of  traveling  rapidly.      Both  of  these  trains, 


however,  cost  the  business  man  a  day.  According 
to  an  inter-railroad  agreement,  these  roads  that 
through  more  favorable  natural  conditions  follow 
a  more  direct  route  to  the  Western  metropolis,  were 
required  to  charge  an  extra  fare  of  one  dollar  per 
hour  saved  on  the  total  time  of  the  trip.  It  was  a 
question  whether  the  traveling  public  would  pay  the 
extra  four  dollars  for  the  sake  of  the  few  hours 
saved.  Four  hours  cut  off  the  running  time 
means  an  entire  readjustment  of  the  system,  the 
running  schedules  had  to  be  changed  throughout, 
and  in  order  to  allow  of  the  runmng  of  the  flyer  . 
without  interruption  many  of  the  trains  had  to  be 
delayed  a  trifle  to  make  room  for  it  and  especially 
for  the  extra  speed,  the  most  efficient  engineers  were 
employed  and  the  best  fuel  and  equipment  were  6et 
apart  for  the  train.  The  Twentieth  Century  Lim- 
ited and  the  Pennsylvania  Special  both  leave  New 
York  in  the  early  afternoon,  permitting  half  a  day's : 
business,  and  arrive  in  Chicago  in  time  for  the  open- 
ing of  business  there;  the  next  day  rettiming  the 
same  schedule  is  followed.  By  this  plan  practically 
an  entire  day  is  saved.] 


I 


*M  going  to  Chicago  and    I'll   be  back" 
day  after  tomorrow  morning. " 

The  speaker  was    traveling    across 
New  York  on  a  Twenty-third  Street  car. 

*'You  mean  two  days  after  tomorrow," 
corrected  the  enquiring  friend. 

"No — I  leave  today  at  1:55  o'clock  on  the 
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'Pennsylvania  Special,*  arrive  in  Chicago  at 
9:55  tomorrow  morning;  do  three  and  a  half 
hours'  business  there  and  retiun  by  the 
'Twentieth  Century  Limited*  at  12:30,  and 
if  all  goes  well,  arrive  at  9:30  in  New  York 
ready  for  another  day*s  work.  *' 

The  other  man  knew  about  the  two  twenty- 
hour  trains  but  he  hadn't  realized  what  they 
meant. 

"If  the  trains  keep  up  to  the  schedules," 
continued  the  traveler,  taking  a  grip  on  his 
suit  case,  **by  day  after  tomorrow  I  shall 
have  traveled  1,900  miles  and  accomplished 
three  hours*  work  in  Chicago  in  forty-three 
and  a  half  hours.     Good-bye.  *' 

With  but  a  minute  to  spare  he  stepped 
aboard  the  ferry-boat  where  his  twenty-hour 
journey  really  began.  In  the  long  depot, 
arched  over  by  splendid  girders  of  steel,  stood 
the  train  of  four  cars,  carefully  groomed, 
shining  with  fresh  paint  and  polished  glass 

The  engineer,  grown  gray  in  the  service 
was  taking  a  last  look  at  his  engine.  Wrench 
and  oil-can  in  hand  he  went  from  wheel  to 
cylinder,  from  guide  bar  to  bearing,  testing, 
trying  valves,  peering  here  and  there  with 
practised  eye. 

"All  aboard!"  The  call  was  heard  above 
the  heavy  breathing  of  the  locomotive  that 
had  just  come  in  from  a  swift  run,  and  all  the 
varied  noises  of  a  busy  station.  Slowly  and 
with  the  dignity  that  befits  one  of  the  two 
fastest  long-distance  trains  of  the  world,  the 
train  gathered  way.  Through  the  great  open 
portal  of  the  depot  it  passed,  out  of  the 
subdued  light  into  the  sunshiny  glare 
of  the  open.  On  every  side  trainmen  stood, 
timepieces  in  hand,  watching  the  pride 
of  the  road  go  by  and  wishing  it  good  luck. 

By  the  time  the  traveler  from  New  York  has 
found  his  section  and  exchanged  his  stiff  hat 
for  a  more  comfortable  cloth  cap,  the  train  is 
half  way  through  the  rock-cut  of  Jersey  City 
heights  whose  rugged  walls  are  softened  with 
climbing  vines.  Soon  the  "  Jersey  meadows  ** 
appeared,  covered  with  green  grass  rippling 
wave-like  with  the  breeze.  Through  Newark 
the  red  train  passed  without  stopping.  Once 
well  beyond  its  numerous  street  crossings 
the  exhaust  of  the  engine  sounded  more 
frequently  and  the  train  gathered  speed. 

Within  the  car  the  passengers  were  too 
interested  in  watching  for  speed  to  read  or  to 
smoke.     Except    that    the    telegraph    poles 


flew  by  more  and  more  rapidly  there  was 
nothing  to  indicate  that  the  train  was  moving 
fast.  It  was  disappointing,  and  the  traveler 
turned  to  his  seat-mate  with  the  remark  that 
**We*ll  never  make  Chicago  in  twenty  hours 
at  this  rate.  ** 

When  the  train  reached  Trenton  and 
thundered  over  the  Delaware  bridge  the 
traveler  roused  from  his  reading. 

"What!  already!**  he  said  under  his 
breath,  and  began  to  count  the  white  posts 
that  punctuated  the  miles  of  green  banks 
along  the  rails.  A  mile  in  a  minute  and 
twenty  seconds,  another  in  seventy  seconds, 
a  third  in  sixty  seconds,  and  then  after  a  short 
slow-down,  he  counted  fifty-five  seconds  as 
the  post  flashed  by.  An  hour  and  forty-four 
minutes  is  the  schedule  time  for  Germantown 
Junction  on  the  outskirts  of  Philadelphia, 
eighty-five  miles  from  Jersey  City — ^the  red 
train  made  it  with  four  minutes  to  spare  and 
so  smoothly  that  a  child  walking  down  the 
aisle  of  the  car  with  a  glass  of  water  did  not 
spill  a  drop. 

Germantown  Junction  was  the  end  of  the 
section  and  the  locomotive  changed  at  that 
point  and  with  it  the  entire  train  crew. 
In  less  than  five  minutes  the  fresh  engine  was 
coupled  on  and  the  train  was  off  for  Harris- 
burg,  the  next  stop,  ignoring  Philadelphia. 

"They'll  do  it  pretty  soon  in  eighteen 
hours,**  said  a  man  across  the  aisle. 

This  seemed  almost  an  impertinence,  for 
the  traveler  was  just  thinking  what  a  marvel- 
ous thing  it  was  to  cover  912  miles  in  twenty 
hours  including  stops  and  many  slow-downs. 
At  that  rate,  he  thought  to  himself,  one  could 
travel  the  distance  between  New  York  and 
San  Francisco,  3,250  miles,  in  seventy-one 
and  a  fraction  hours,  less  than  three  days. 

The  sleeping  car  on  the  flyer  had  no  smok- 
ing room  and  the  space  usually  devoted  to 
that  purpose  was  used  for  a  stateroom,  a  neat 
little  room  furnished  in  bird's-eye  maple  with 
inlay  of  a  darker  wood.  The  traveler  went 
forward  into  the  composite  car  where  be 
found  other  men  smoking  comfortably.  The 
composite  car  was  new  to  him  and  he  ex- 
amined it  ctiriously.  "This  is  more  like  a 
hotel  than  a  train,"  he  said  to  himself, — 
**  barber-shop,  bath,  biiffet,  smoking-room, 
and  there  are  books  in  that  case — and  a  desk 
with  writing  materials — a  writing-room — all 
the  comforts  of  home  while  you  travel  fifty 


'THK    PENNSYLVANIA   SPtlCiAL       ^^.AK1^U   GKKMANTO 
"  Th«  exhaust  of  ihc  engine  Mjunded  more  frequently  an4  ihe  train 


miles  an  hour/'  He  stood  amused  watching 
the  porter  serving  drinks  to  one  man  and 
cigars  to  another. 

"Pretty  convenient,  isn*t  it?"    It  was  the 
Pullman  conductor  who  was  talking. 


**Yes,  but  wh. 

' '  Forward  of 
Hmited  trains 
and  there  is  pi 
buffet*  harber-s 


"THE   T\^'ENT1ETH   CENTUEV    LlMtTED" 
Speeding  i  mile  in  33  seconds  along  Ihc  Hudson  River 
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INKS  WHICH   St  PPLY  WAtUt    Ti>    Ulm:\J^- 
^^  WHILE  TmA^O-IMi  AT  Ft'LL  5FEED 

**WeU,  have  a  cigar  with  me — tou  can 
OMltK  it  later — and  tell  me  how  this  business 
ll  nm***  The  traveler  touched  a  button 
tecrk  of  the  wicker  leather-cushioned  chair 
wlhen^  be  had  seated  himself  and  the  porter 


appeared  immediately  to  supply  his  wants, 
**Are  you  responsible  for  this  whole  trasaf** 
the  Stw  Yorker  asked. 

"Yea,  as  far  as  the  arrangements  of  the 
cars  are  concerned. "  was  the  answer.  "  It  i 
my  business  to  see  that  the  passengers  hai-e 
tbeir  PnUman  tickets,  that  they  arc  com 
fort  able,  that  the  porters  do  t"  ' 

IS  aii  under  my  control  except  i 
It  has  its  own  conductor  and  its  own  lOfce  ot 
waiters  and  cooks.  I  have  nothing  to  d< 
w-.ih  the  running  of  the  train  or  the  coDectioi 
III  roilmaii  tickets.  That's  the  railroad  con- 
ifer nrs  business.  He  changes  with  th 
l»jH.''?nioCi^-e  at  the  end  of  each  section  of  th< 
road — I  go  clear  through  to  Chicago.  ** 

''  It  must  cost  something  to  start  a  traiii 
tike  this/*  someone  suggested- 

"  A  hundred  and  titty  thousand  dollars,  i1 
)^  said,  for  the  cars  alone.     And  to  run  it/' 
added  the  PtiUman  conductor — ^*' these  four^ 
cars  and  locomotive  require  nineteen  men — 
one  for  each  sleeper,  three  for  the  compos 
car,  l^art^r  and  porter,  who  also  takes  care  ol 
the  buffet,  and  a  baggage  master;  dining-carj 
retjuxres  eight  men;  beside  myself  there  is  the 
tram  conductor  and  two  brakemen,  a  locomo- 
tive   Txamer     and     fireman:     nineteen     alLj 
toli  • 

About  the  time  Harrisbtu-g  w^as  reacheil 
dinner  was  ready  and  the  course-dinner  ofj 
which  the  traveler  partook  there  was  not  in- 
terrupted  in   the   least   by   the   curves  and 
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OFF    FtiR   THK   TWENTY-HUl  K    KIN 
Itic  «l(iuh  uv«f))ca4*  »tT«tchtnit  ItOTixon tally,  bar  ath«r  iiai&s  Irom  the  iwo  svCiloM  or  **  blook»  " 
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As  darkness  drew  near  the  grades  became 
heavier  and  the  curves  shaq>er.  On  this  side 
or  that  the  tree-clad  mountains  stood  almost 
black  against  the  sky.  The  Pennsylvania 
Company  are  rejjlacing  many  steel  bridges 
with  stone ;  much  vibration  and  noise  is  saved 
and  a  great  gain  is  made  in  speed.  It  was 
dark  when  the  train  passed  round  the  famous 
liorseshoe  curve,  but  as  long  as  the  traveler 
could  see  to  count  the  mile  posts  the  engineer 
with  the  heavy  train  was  climbing  the  steep 
grades  at  a  forty  to  fift\*  miles  an  hour  gait. 

During  the  night  wlien  most  of  the  passen- 
gers liad  souglit  their  berths  or  state-rooms 
there  was  a  long  delay  caused  by  a  freight 
wreck.  The  traveler  who  was  bound  to  make 
the  trip  on  time,  fretted  and  fumed,  and 
looked  at  liis  watch  by  the  electric  light  that 
he  turned  on  at  the  head  of  his  berth^ — thirty 
minutes  passed  before  the  train  really  l>egan  to 
go  at  its  old  speed. 

After  breakfast  tlie  traveler  went  back  to 
his  own  car,  which  was  the  last  on  the  train, 
and  for  a  long  time  stood  on  the  platform 
and  watched  things  dwindle  down  as  the  train 
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sped  on.  The  line  was  straight  as  the  crow 
flies  and  as  level  as  a  floor.  The  shining  rails 
stretched  out  behind  like  silver  wires  stretched 
taut,  meeting  in  the  distance,  the  stones, 
spare  ties  and  the  inequalities  of  the  ground 
slipped  by  so  quickly  that  they  made  but  a 
deeper  blur  in  the  general  brown-green 
tone  of  the  ground.  A  passenger  train 
going  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the 
"special,"  was  reduced  to  a  black  speck  and 
a  trail  of  smoke  almost  instantly.  The  New 
Yorker  rubbed  his  eyes  in  astonishment  as 
he  began  to  realize  the  speed  the  train  was 
making. 

The  traveler  was  so  absorbed  in  watching 
the  speed  of  the  train  and  the  rapid  pace  of 
the  telegraph  poles  as  they  went  stalking  by, 
that  he  failed  to  notice  that  the  train  was  well 
in  the  midst  of  the  factories,  the  grain  eleva- 
tors and  warehouses  of  Chicago.  He  had 
scarcely  time  enough  to  exchange  his  cap  for 
his  straw  hat,  get  brushed  and  gather  his 
belongings  together  when  the  brilliant  light 
of  the  sun  was  shut  off  by  the  roof  of  the 
Chicago  station.  Then  he  looked  at  his 
watch.  "Almost  an  hour  late,"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  answered  a  voice  over 
his  shoulder.  **  Your  watch  is  set  for  Eastern 
time,  an  hour  fast.  We  are  four  minutes  ahead 
of  time  in  spite  of  the  time  lost  in  Altoona. " 

By  12:30  of  the  day  after  leaving  New 
York  the  traveler  was  ready  to  board  the 
Twentieth  Century  Limited  at  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  depot.  On 
his  journey  Westward  the  New  Yorker  had 
been  much  impressed  with  the  remarkable  - 
ease  and  smoothness  in  the  running  of  the  fast 
train  and  through  an  influential  railroad  man 
he  had  secured  permission  to  ride  in  the  en- 
gine cab  on  the  first  stage  of  the  return  journey 
to  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

Engineer  Fish,  wrench  in  hand,  was  going 
over  his  "machine"  (which  he  called  her)  to 
make  sure  that  all  was  fit  for  the  run  before 
him.  Standing  on  the  track  beside  his  en- 
gine he  was  dwarfed  to  insignificance  by  the 
great  machine  he  controlled;  the  driving 
wheels  towered  over  his  head  and  the  great 
cylinders  could  almost  admit  his  whole  body. 

Of  a  sudden  the  hissing  signal  was  given, 
the  traveler  climbed  aboard  and  sat  in  the 
fireman's  seat — ^before  him  sat  the  traveling 
engineer  who  was  coaching  the  several  en- 


gineers for  this  fast  run.  All  was  suddenly 
ready.  The  throttle  was  pulled  out  just  a 
trifle  and  the  reversing  lever  yanked  over  a 
half  a  foot  or  so.  Without  a  jar  or  jerk  the 
train  moved  off — the  engine  coughed  ex- 
plosively with  a  sound  of  impatience.  The 
fireman  standing  in  the  pit  of  the  locomotive 
opened  the  furnace  door  and  threw  in  a  shovel- 
ful of  coal ;  the  flames  le^ed  out  to  lick  the 
black  chunks  in. 

A  multitude  of  tracks  crossed  and  recrossed 
in  apparent  confusion  and  from  the  traveler's 
perch  high  in  the  fireman's  seat,  eight  feet 
from  the  ground,  there  seemed  to  be  no  order 
in  the  chaos  of  shining  rails.  Under  signal 
towers  whose  semaphores  raised  as  they 
swung  by,  past  railroad  men  who  waved  good 
luck,  past  puffing  engines  and  long  Pull- 
man cars  undergoing  a  process  of  cleaning 
and  grooming  before  a  run,  they  went  with 
steadily  increasing  speed. 

The  traveler  found  riding  in  the  locomo- 
tive very  different  from  the  eas^  luxury  of  the 
Pullmans;  the  great  machine  was  not  so 
nicely  swung  on  its  springs  and  whenever  it 
crossed  over  a  switch  or  roimded  a  curve  there 
was  a  corresponding  jar. 

As  the  houses  of  the  city  thinned  out  the 
speed  was  increased,  the  lever  of  the  throttle 
was  pulled  out  a    notch    at    a    time. 

The  passenger  sat  on  the  fireman's  seat 
with  the  "  traveling  engineer"  who  had  an 
experience  of  many  years  on  this  section  of 
the  road  as  running  engineer,  knew  every 
curve,  every  little  inequality,  each  crossing — 
an  expert  in  locomotive  rtmning  and  as  famil- 
iar with  the  track  as  a  man  is  with  the  halls 
of  his  own  house.  The  nmning  of  a  fast  loco- 
motive is  a  good  deal  Uke  the  handling  of  a 
fast  horse,  an  expert  is  required  to  get  the 
highest  speed  out  of  either.  It  requires  not 
only  skill  but  also  nerve,  and  the  duty  of  the 
"traveling  engineer"  is  to  sustain  the  run- 
ning engineer  in  the  nerve-trying  swift  runs 
and  to  advise  him  as  to  the  handling  of  the 
engine  tmtil  he  has  become  accustomed  to 
the  swift  schedule  and  can  run  it  almost  in- 
stinctively on  time.  The  traveler  noticed 
as  they  flew  along  that  the  advising  engineer 
in  front  of  him  shouted  from  time  to  time 
across  the  cab  to  Fish,  "  Now  let  her  out, "  or, 
"Easy  here,  that  bad  crossing  ahead,"  and, 
"Cut  off  a  bit,"  and  he  was  intensely  inter- 
ested in  watching  the  difference  which,  while 
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not  be  apparent  at  all 
;  cars. 

4b  awhile,  the  traveler 
made  to  him  by  a  train 
whisking  around  the 
?s — that  the  comfort  of 
ided  largely  on  the 
ched  Fish  handle  the 
trolled  the  engine  and 

0  tr>'  himself.      *'You 
out  of  the  passengers 

aveling  engineer  said, 
-ake  and  the  reversing 
various  combinations 
:  tlie  cur\*es  without  a 
IS  without  a  jerk, 
iT,  behind  whose  broad 
watched  the  signals  as 

1  his  side  of  the  cab  and 
sage  of  caution  or  of  a 
2d  notes  with  the  en- 
^f  the  boiler.  Accord- 
road  each  signal  must 
ne  runner  and  fireman, 
reman  kept  his  eye  on 

his  place  on  the  floor 

the  pressure  dropped 
3  hundred  pounds,  he 
law  with  great  chunks 

closing  the  fire-door 
The  traveler  noticed 
/as  fed  on  an  average 
11  the  way. 
this  was  keen  delight ; 
igan  to  appreciate  the 

train.  The  engineer 
i  ahead.  From  time  to 
from  the  throttle  to  the 
reversing  lever,  or  the 
-ossing  showed  ahead, 
of  every  lever,  every 
nachine  responded  to 
;  horse  knows  the  feel 

his  rein.  In  spite  of 
smoke  and  cinders,  it 
peed  was  splendid  and 
i  toiling  fireman,  the 
it  the  engineer  in  the 
The  great  heap  of  coal 

all  view  of  the  train 
i  seemed  to  be  fiying 
y  of  its  own  free  wilL 
ried,  the  long  narrow 
t  rails  leaped  into  view. 


They  were  but  eighteen  hundred  feet  long, 
still  the  reservoir  of  the  tender  was  brimming 
full  before  half  their  length  was  covered, 
the  water  being  forced  up  by  air  pressure  and 
the  swift  motion. 

Half  way  to  Elkhart  a  steep  grade  was  en- 
countered and  a  little  time  was  lost  but  once 
over  the  brow  of  the  hill  the  engine  seemed 
to  get  her  second  wind.  For  several  miles 
the  white  mile  posts  slipped  by  at  forty-five 
second  interv^als. 

When  Elkhart  and  the  end  of  the  section 
was  reached  four  minutes  had  been  saved. 
He  had  hardly  time  enough  to  bid  his  friends 
in  the  cab  good-bye  when  the  locomotive  was 
uncoupled  and  a  fresh  one  with  a  new  crew 
backed  down.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the 
traveler  could  hear  clearly,  so  great  had  been 
the  pounding  his  ears  had  received,  and  it 
was  hours  before  he  was  relieved  of  the  tense- 
ness that  came  from  that  swift  run.  He 
understood  now  why  it  was  that  engineers 
and  firemen  had  to  be  changed  so  frequently. 
No  man  could  stand  for  long  the  strain. 

All  the  afternoon  that  flying  train  sped 
across  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Ohio  at 
undiminished  speed.  Around  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Erie  across  long  bridges  that 
spanned  the  inlets  affording  all  too  fleeting 
glimpses  of  green  islands  and  sandy  shores- 
Toledo,  Cleveland  and  Erie  were  passed  in 
what  seemed  quick  succession  though  two 
or  more  hours  elapsed  between  each. 

Just  before  reaching  Buffalo  the  traveler 
went  to  bed.  When  he  awoke»  the  broad 
ribbon  of  the  Hudson  was  streaming  along* 
side.  The  ride  down  the  Hudson  was  a  de* 
light  and  the  traveler  felt  real  regret  when 
the  road  turned  off  to  the  left  and  curved 
round  the  ship  canal  along  the  banks  of 
Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  and  so  into  the  valley 
of  the  streets  of  the  great  city.  **Five  min- 
utes ahead  of  time,  **  said  the  traveler,  watch 
in  hand,  as  they  drew  up  at  the  Grand  Central 
station ;  980  miles  in  less  than  twenty  hours, 
an  average  speed  of  forty-nine  miles  per  hour. 
including  stops.  The  Pennsylvania  route, 
912  miles,  is  covered  in  the  same  time,  but 
the  grades  are  much  heavier  and  the  curves 
more  numerous. 

To  Chicago  and  back,  1,900  miles  in  thirty- 
nine  hours  and  fifty  minutes.  Almost  two- 
thirds  the  width  of  the  contment  in  a  day  and 
two-thirds  \ 
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THE   NATURE  AND   THE   FIELD   OF 
TRUST   COMPANIES 


[Thb  World's  Work  publishes  every  month  an  article  in  which  some  timely  and  vital  subject  of  the  financial  world 

is  taken  up] 


THE  trust  company  is  at  once  the  omni- 
bus and  the  bugaboo  of  American 
financial  institutions.  In  many  re- 
spects it  is  like  a  savings  association,  in  some 
it  resembles  a  State  bank.  It  enjoys  a  host 
of  privileges  anomalous  in  themselves  and 
unique  in  corporate  activities.  In  our  pecu- 
liariy  imwieldy  and  even  undemocratic  finan- 
cial fabric,  it  steps  in  wherever  it  may  be 
needed  to  supply  needs  left  unfilled  by  other 
institutions.  Its  development  in  recent  years 
has  been  marvelous,  and  during  the  present 
year  its  growth  has  been  most  remarkable  of 
all.  In  the  twelve  months  ending  July  i, 
eighteen  trust  companies  were  chartered  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  funds  entrusted  to 
these  companies  have  grown  proportionately, 
and  their  dividends  have  been  almost  start- 
ling. 

In  fact  the  banks  have  been  startled.  They 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  in  the  trust  com- 
panies they  have  a  competitor  whose  strength 
they  cannot  accurately  judge.  The  trust 
company  can  do  anything  that  a  State  bank 
can  do,  and  numerous  other  things.  Its  full 
possibilities  have  not  yet  been  realized.  Yet 
it  is  hedged  in  by  but  few  of  the  restrictions 
to  which  banking  institutions  proper  are  sub- 
jected. Its  taxes  are  lighter.  Its  accounts 
are  not  open  to  the  searching  inquiry  of  a 
State  or  National  bank  examiner  or  even  a 
clearing-house  committee.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  certain  legal  regulations  with  which 
technical  compliance  must  be  made  as  to  the 
character  of  the  securities  m  which  trust 
companies  may  invest.  This  is  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  "trust  funds"  committed  to 
their  care.  But  there  are  no  such  limitations 
as  surroimd  savings  banks.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  trust  companies  place  their  money  in 
the  same  kind  of  loans  and  securities  as  Na- 
tional banks. 

In  its  original  conception,  the  trust  com- 
pany was  designed  to  serve  purely  as  a  fidu- 


ciary agent.  It  was  to  become  a  corporate 
and  permanent  institution  to  which  might  be 
entrusted  the  care  of  estates  of  minors  and 
incompetents,  and  in  whose  hands  might  be 
placed  the  "long  time "  funds  of  the  commtm- 
ity.  The  principal  clause  of  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  concerning  these  com- 
panies empowers  them  to  receive  "deposits  of 
trust  funds."  No  word  is  said  about  the 
transaction  of  an  ordinary  banking  business, 
but  such  business  is  not  forbidden  explicitly 
and  the  term  "trust  funds"  is  so  broad  that 
it  has  been  interpreted  to  include  "short 
time "  as  well  as  "long  time "  deposits.  Thus 
these  companies  are  now  transacting  an 
enormous  deposit  business.  They  pay  out 
checks — which  they  call  "drafts" — over  their 
counters  just  as  other  banks  do.  The  total 
cash  deposits,  subject  to  check,  of  New  York 
City  trust  companies,  as  reported  December 
31,  1901,  amounted  to  $440,  718,  602.  There 
were  also  trust  funds  held  amounting  to 
$352,213,121.  The  total  resources  of  these- 
companies  at  that  time  were  reported  to  be 
but  little  less  than  the  total  resources  of  the 
banks  of  the  city. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  strenuous.- 
competition  between  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies. The  severity  of  this  competition^, 
may  be  partly  realized  when  it  is  reflectc^d  . 
that,  in  addition  to  the  other  immunities  they 
enjoy,  trust  companies  are  not  required  to; 
keep  any  specific  cash  reserve  against  th^ir 
deposits.  In  fact,  the  reserve  held  against  the 
nearly  $800,000,000  of  deposits  by  New  York 
City  trust  companies  on  December  31st  last 
is  generally  understood  to  have  been  less  th^ 
$1  for  every  $1,000.  In  addition,  many  trust 
companies  offer  to  pay  interest  upon  daily 
deposit  balances,  and  in  this  respect  banking 
institutions  suffer  a  very  powerful  handicap. 
Yet  these  trust  companies  are  compelled  by 
the  State  to  make  public  only  the  merest 
summary  of  their  condition,  and  that  only  at 
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infrequent  periods,  and  they  are  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  clearing-house 
just  as  other  non-member  banks  are. 

It  is  but  natural,  therefore,  that  banks 
should  rebel  against  this  invasion  of  their 
business.  The  situation  is  a  most  serious  one, 
for  the  New  York  Clearing  House  recently 
adopted  a  rule  to  the  effect  that  no  trust 
company  less  than  one  year  old  should  be 
permitted  to  "clear"  through  a  member  of 
that  institution.  After  attaining  that  age, 
every  trust  company  hereafter  admitted  to 
these  privileges  is  to  be  subject  to  the  exami- 
ination  of  clearing-house  representatives,  and 
it  is  to  submit  a  weekly  statement  of  its 
loans,  deposits,  discounts,  reserve,  etc.,  as 
other  banks  must.  More  important  than  all, 
such  a  trust  company  may  be  required  to 
keep  a  specified  reserve  against  its  cash  de- 
posits, not  greater,  however,  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent. 

This  action  of  the  New  York  Clearing  House 
was  but  a  flag  of  warning.  It  would  be  out 
of  the  question  to  enforce  a  twenty-five  per 
cent,  rule  upon  trust  companies  at  the  present 
time.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Finding  them- 
selves in  possession  of  tremendous  sums  of 
idle  money,  the  trust  companies  of  New  York 
have  turned  over  millions  of  dollars  to  great 
National  banks  which  are  wilUng  to  pay  in- 
terest upon  large  round  sums  deposited  with 
them.  To  require  a  twenty-five  per  cent,  re- 
serve would  necessitate  the  withdrawal  of 
large  quantities  of  these  deposits.  Banks 
would  be  compelled  to  call  in  loans.  The  re- 
adjustment which  would  be  necessitated 
would  in  its  ultimate  effects  be  disastrous. 

Now  trust  companies  are  spreading  to  the  ' 
small  places,  even  to  towns  that  support  only 
one  bank  each.  With  trust  companies  offer- 
ing two  per  cent,  interest  to  depositors,  it  will 
be  seen  that  a  time  of  cut-throat  competition 
is  coming.  Several  trust  companies  are  being 
organised  to  start  in  small  places  aroimd  New 
York  next  winter.  It  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  observe  the  result. 

The  problem  of  effecting  a  gradual  readjust- 
flMllt  so  that  the  trust  companies  may  be 
oonfined  to  their  proper  sphere  and  yet  not 
*^^  unnecessarily  curtailed  in  their  freedom  is 

most  difficult  and  delicate  one.     They  have 

|oyed  such  immtmity  from  restriction  that 

wfll  be  very  difficult  for  them  to  accommo- 
•  themselves  to  hard  and  fast  bpimdary 


lines.  These  companies  have  scorned  small 
transactions.  They  have  reached  out  for  the 
larger  profits,  often  taking  great  risks  in  doing 
so.  Perhaps  in  time  they  will  be  forced  to 
look  after  the  little  things. 

This  suggests  the  consideration  of  one  of  the 
most  anomalous  features  of  American  finance 
— its  remoteness  from  the  common  people. 
The  ways  of  American  financiers  are  intensely 
imdemocratic.  It  is  an  extremely  difficult 
matter,  for  example,  for  a  farmer  in  the  South 
or  the  West  to  secure  a  few  hundred  dollars 
loan  upon  his  property  without  paying  very 
high  interest.  It  is  often  difficult  for  him  to 
obtain  such  loan  at  all.  The  farmer  may 
sometimes  borrow  money  upon  his  expected 
crop,  but  he  must  pay  such  usiuious  interest 
that,  as  soon  as  his  crop  is  harvested,  he  must 
rush  to  market  with  it  and  sell  it  at  whatever 
price  he  can  get,  whether  profitable  or  not. 
A  new  form  of  trust  company  has  recently 
been  organized  in  New  York  to  attempt  to 
supply  just  the  need  here  created.  It  will 
have  a  warehousing  company  as  a  subsidiary 
corporation.  Farmers  may  deposit  their  oats, 
their  cotton,  their  com,  or  their  other  pro- 
ducts in  these  warehouses,  receive  certificates 
therefor,  and  upon  these  certificates  as  se- 
curity the  trust  company  will  lend  money 
at  current  rates  for  legitimate  loans  in  the 
financial  centres.  This  new  company  ex- 
pects to  confine  itself  to  this  form  of  operation 
and  great  relief  is  expected  from  it. 

But  consider  the  case  of  the  small  trades- 
man. How  difficult  it  is  for  him  to  secure  a 
small  loan  or  financial  support  for  the  humble 
enterprise  into  which  he  is  willing  to  throw 
his  life  and  to  risk  his  all.  The  large  trust 
companies  and  the  banks  will  often  have  no 
dealings  with  him  because  his  business  is 
small.  He  is  respectfully  referred  to  the 
savings  banks  and  the  building  associations. 
But  savings  banks  have  very  little  freedom 
of  action,  and  building  associations  afford  only 
limited  assistance.  The  tradesman  finds  that 
the  trust  companies — the  concerns  most  able 
to  assist  him — thrust  his  proposition  aside 
while  they  enter  into  an  underwriting  syndi- 
cate for  the  guaranteeing  of  the  securities  of  a 
great  corporation  on  which  they  may  make 
an  enormous  profit. 

It  is  different  in  France  and  England.  The 
joint-stock  banks  of  London  and  the  Credit 
Lyonnais  and  the  Society  Generale  of  Paris 
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maintain  not  only  great  central  branches  in 
the  leading  cities  but  numerotis  branches  all 
over  the  land.  They  deal  as  cheerfully  and 
as  courteously  with  a  borrower  of  a  few  hun- 
dred francs  or  shillings  as  with  one  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand. 

To  conduct  a  foreign  business,  banks 
must  establish  foreign  branches.  This  may 
be  done  under  the  authority  of  a  mer- 
cantile charter,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Inter- 
national Banking  Corporation.  But  such  a 
charter  confines  the  company's  business  within 
comparatively  narrow  limits.  Now  the  trust 
company  off ers  itself  as  a  flexible  instrument 
for  just  this  kind  of  business.  The  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York  has  modified  its 
charter  so  that  it  may  establish  branches  in 
other  cotmtries.  It  has  located  a  branch  in 
London,  and  others  are  projected  in  China 
and  the  Philippines.  But  the  securities  in 
which  the  company  invests  its  money  are 
still  subject  to  the  State  banking  department. 
This  department  is  not  entirely  friendly  to 
the  free  growth  of  a  colonial  business,  and 
colonial  and  foreign  investments  and  securi- 
ties are  regarded  with  suspicion.  As  a  conse- 
quence, trust  companies  organized  in  New 
York  State  and  establishing  foreign  branches 
are  still  hedged  in  by  restrictions  which  hinder 
the  growth  of  a  foreign  business. 

A  trust  company  has  been  organized  in  New 
Jersey  which  expects  to  hold  a  controlling 
interest  in  a  chain  of  National  and  State  banks. 
Each  institution  will  retain  its  independence, 
though  the  "holding"  company  will  provide 
harmonious  directorates,  all  subject  to  the 
controlling  institution.  The  resources  of 
each  of  the  institutions  will  be  made  available 
for  the  others.  Money  will  be  supplied  where 
it  is  most  needed.  It  is  the  idea  that  this 
company's  capital  of  $100,000  shall  be  paid  in 
at  the  rate  of  $3,000  for  each  share  of  a  par 
value  of  $100.  Another  "holding"  company 
is  to  be  organized,  to  hold  a  controlling  inter- 
est in  the  trust  company.  This  latter  "secu- 
rities" corporation  will  be  capitalized  at 
perhaps  $3,000,000,  and  thirty  of  its  shares 
will  be  paid  for  one  of  the  trust  company. 

A  field  for  a  trust  company  of  an  entirely 
unique  character  has  been  created  by  the 
peculiarly  lax  laws  concerning  industrial 
combinations  of  States  like  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware.  New  Jersey,  for  example,  re- 
quires that  every  corporation  chartered  under 


its  laws  shall  have  its  "principal  office"  in 
that  State:  one  of  the  directors  must  be  a 
citizen  of  that  State;  and  the  meetings  of 
stockholders  must  be  held  in  that  State. 
Hence,  the  "registration"  trust  company. 
This  corporation  registers  the  charters  of  new 
companies.  It  makes  of  its  own  office  the 
"principal  office"  of  the  newly-formed  con- 
cerns. It  provides  a  common  meeting  room 
for  all  the  companies  it  looks  after.  It  pays 
such  taxes  and  fees  as  are  called  for,  provides 
local  attorneys  who  may  be  consulted  with 
reference  to  the  State  corporation  laws,  and 
sees  to  it  that  all  local  regulations  are  com- 
plied with.  In  addition,  it  furnishes  one  of 
its  clerks  properly  guaranteed  to  serve  as  a 
"dummy"  director  representing  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  A  large  business  of  this  kind 
is  also  done  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  and 
in  Maine  and  West  Virginia. 

Most  important  functions  are  discharged 
by  the  "guarantee"  trust  companies.  All 
trust  companies  perform  certain  "guarantee" 
services.  It  is  a  common  transaction  to  in- 
sure the  securities  of  a  newly  formed  or  re- 
organized corporation.  It  is  an  easy  step  to 
the  guaranteeing  of  the  bond  of  an  official 
in  a  position  of  great  responsibility.  Another 
step,  and  the  trust  company  guarantees  the 
title  of  a  plot  of  land  which  is  purchased. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  sphere  of  the 
corporate  fiduciary  agent  is  very  large.  The 
fact  that  this  agency  is  corporate  or  impersonal, 
that  its  fiduciary  nature  makes  necessary  the 
possession  of  large  discretionary  powers,  and 
that  the  indefiniteness  of  these  powers  is  apt 
to  lead  to  grave  abuses — these  considerations 
make  the  solution  of  the  trust  company 
problem  unusually  difficult.  There  is  a  field 
of  undoubted  value  for  the  trust  company 
which  shall  steer  clear  of  the  hard  and  fast 
lines  of  the  savings  bank  and  yet  not  invade 
the  field  of  the  National  or  State  banking 
association.  An  institution  which  shall  place 
the  "long  time"  funds  of  the  people  at  the 
service  of  both  the  rich  and  poor,  which  shall 
provide  as  great  mobility  of  capital  from  one 
part  of  the  nation — and  the  world — to  another 
as  is  necessary;  an  institution  which  shall 
fulfil  the  possibilities  for  good  a  fiduciary  cor- 
poration may  be  to  the  public — such  is  the 
trust  company  the  future  must  produce, 
whose  existence  laws  should  make  easy  and 
profitable. 
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from  the  headwaters  of  the  great  river  to- 
wards the  swamps  of  the  Red  River,  and 
while  some  of  the  men  who  go  down  to  work 
in  the  swamps  come  Northward  again  in  the 
spring,  a  large  majority  of  the  shanty-boat- 
men  expect  to  stay  at  the  other  end  of  the 
flood.  The  boats  are  therefore  of  the  cheap- 
est possible  character,  without  motive  power 
except  sweeps,  without  paint  even,  and  they 
begin  to  rot  on  the  first  mile  of  their  long  drift. 
Once  in  a  while  the  man  who  means  merely  to 
migrate  finds  much  in  the  free  life  of  the  river 
to  commend  it.  in  which  case  he  begins  to 
look  to  the  preservation  of  his  floating  home, 
gives  it  a  coat  of  paint,  furbishes  up  the  in- 
terior and  looks  out  for  an  anchorage.  After 
a  while  he  finds  a  sheltered  spot  on  the  river- 
side, is  joined  by  others  of  his  kind  and 
presently  one  of  those  boat  villages,  numerous 
through  the  Southern  States*  is  formed.  He 
is  a  picturesque  character,  this  shanty  boat* 
man,  but  wliile  occasionally  we  hear  of  son 
gentleman  adventurer  w4th  guns  and  dc 
and  window-curtained  barge  floating  do^ 
by  him,  his  boat  is  nothing  more  than  tl 
sampan  of  the  Chinaman,  a  miserable  subter* 
fuge  for  what  is  desirable  in  this  sanest  of  all 
forms  of  outdoor  hving. 

ONE  WAY  OF  BUILDmC  A  RIVER  HOME 

THE   Loiterer  was  the   name  of  a  scowl 
picked    up    in    the    Dismal     Swamp] 
CanaL     A  house  w*as  built  upon  the    scowl 
which  was  towed   through    Pamlico    Sound] 
into    the    Paquemas   River  where  the  fam*l 
ily  hved  through  one  winter    **just  to   try 
it, "       The    trial     so     confirmed     them     in 
favor  of   house-boating  that  the   craft   was 
enlarged    until    she    is    now    107    feet  long, 
17   feet  wide  and  capable  of  housing  com- 
fortably the  owner  and  his  friends  in  any  blow 
that    ever    came    ov6r    the    coastline.     Her 
present  name,  Nirodha,  is  Hindoo  for  **rest 
after  action/'     Her  living  room  is  16  by  ii*J 
feet   in    size,    which    gives    space,    as    Mr. 
Frank  A.  Eagan,  her  owner,  says.  *'for  the 
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litter  of  odds  and  ends  that  make  of  a  place 
a  home,  not  merely  a  habitation/'  The 
owner's  stateroom  is  la  by  12  feet  square 
and  contains  a  full-size  bed.  There  are  bath- 
rooms, six  small  bedrooms,  a  dining  room, 
kitchen,  laimdry,  photo  dark-room,  awnings 
for  shade,  small  boats  for  recreation  and  a 
total  lack  of  **the  tax-gatherer,  the  rent  col- 
lector, the  landlord,  the  janitor,  the  gas  man, 
and  the  noise  maker  of  every  description." 
Unlike  the  lot  of  his  Thames  confreres  the 
American  houseboatman  has  no  water  dues 
to  pay.  When  a  change  of  scene  is  desired  a 
tug  is  called  and  the  Nirodha  is  towed  away. 
**But  once,"  as  Mr.  Eagan  points  out,  "you 
have  brought  your  boat  to  anchor,  you  are 
amenable  to  no  one  but  the  United  States 
Government  and  it,  thanks  to  the  boat  having 
no  motive  power,  rates  the  houseboat  as  a 
barge  and  allows  you  to  do  what  you  want 
with  her  without  a  single  restriction  of  any 
kind,  a  freedom  so  absolute  that  the  ordinary 
land  dweller  finds  it  at  first  difficult  to  imder- 
stand  and  later,  when  he  has  grown  used  to 
it,  more  difficult  to  abandon. " 

SSLF-PROPELLnfG  PLEASURE  BOATS 

A  POWERED  boat  is  just  as  much  in 
favor.  The  opinion  of  the  steam- 
boat inspector  stationed  at  New  York  on 
this  matter  is  that  "as  long  as  you  do 
not  use  steam  and  do  not  carry  passen- 
gers or  freight  for  hire  you  may  have  a 
houseboat  as  big  as  the  Campania  and  yet 
not  be  required  to  employ  a  licensed  cap- 
tain or  engineer.  *'  This  of  course  lets  in  gaso- 
line, naptha,  kerosene  and  electricity,  gives 
one  the  privilege  of  being  one's  own  captain 
and  engineer  and  reduces  the  expense.  One 
of  these  personally  conducted,  powered  boats 
is  at  present  summering  in  Spuyten  Duyvil 
Creek.  It  is  a  gasoline  boat  owned  by  a  re- 
tired naval  officer  who  lives  upon  it  with 
his  wife  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
It  has  been  through  the  Erie  Canal  to  the 
Buffalo  Exposition  and  through  the  inland 
passage  to  Florida.  The  question  of  expense 
does  not  affect  the  owner  of  this  boat  although 
he  claims  that  the  obvious  inability  to  enter- 
tain saves  him  over  $5,000  a  year.  It  is  the 
perfect  freedom  which  attracts  him  and  the 
fact  that  he  and  his  wife  are  enabled  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  throw  off  the  restraint  of 
civilization  without  offending  their  friends. 

A  COASTING  SCHOONER  TRANSFORMED 

THERE  are  houseboats  designed  to  with- 
stand choppy  seas  and  the  most  notable 
of  the  class  is  the  Ctarina  owned  by  Mr.  Charles 


Stedman  Hanks.  Mr.  Hanks'  experience  with 
houseboats  in  Florida  decided  him  in 
favor  of  a  boat  that  would  not  be  forever 
doomed  to  ride  in  canals  and  other  land- 
locked waterways.  He  bought  a  coasting 
schooner  with  plenty  of  beam,  so  that  of  aU 
things  he  might  have  plenty  of  room.  The 
boat  is  eighty-seven  feet  long  by  twenty-four 
feet  wide,  so  that  while  she  would  be  denied 
the  inland  passage  she  might  well  go  around 
the  world.  Mr.  Hanks  had  her  tied  to  a 
lumber  wharf  and  a  gang  of  carpenters  sent 
on  board  of  her  with  certain  instructions  in 
the  matter  of  house-building.  Speaking  in 
terms  of  land-lubberdom  she  has  two  floors, 
one  resting  on  the  old  deck  beams,  the  other 
eight  feet  below  in  the  hold.  The  booms 
were  raised  a  foot  or  more  and  a  house  seven 
feet  high  was  built  over  her  aft  from  the  fore- 
mast, to  contain  the  living,  bed  and  bath- 
rooms of  the  owner  and  his  family.  The 
house  ends  just  abaft  the  mainmast  and  the 
deck  thereon  to  the  stem  makes  a  capital 
lounging  place.  Below  this  deck  is  a  large 
dining-room  and  forward  of  this  room,  beneath 
the  big  deckhouse  just  mentioned,  are  the 
captain's  room,  the  chart  room,  a  bicycle 
room,  butler's  pantry,  steward's  room,  cold 
storage,  servants'  bath-room,  tank  space, 
galley  and  forecastle.  The  rooms  are  all 
large  and  nicely  furnished,  and  Mr.  Hanks  and 
his  family  may  live  aboard  the  Clarina  as 
comfortably  and  as  cheaply  as  in  any  country 
home.  He  says  they  are  never  cramped  for 
room,  the  time  never  hangs  heavily  on  their 
hands  and  the  freedom  is  so  absolute  that  all 
thought  of  returning  to  the  prosaic  life  of 
the  past  is  unendurable.  The  first  cost  of 
such  a  schooner  may  be  $300  or  $3,000  and 
the  remodeling  any  price  from  $250  to  $5,000. 
The  maintenance  will  average  between  two 
and  three  dollars  per  man  a  week. 

HOUSEBOATS  THAT  GO  TO  SEA 

BUT  one  may  have  a  powered  boat  that  will 
go  to  sea  like  the  Loudoun  owned  by 
Lewis  Nixon,  the  ship-builder.  Unless  we  ex- 
cept the  Cayman,  a  big  light-draft  steam  barge 
owned  by  Pierre  Lorillard,  nothing  exists  in 
the  houseboat  line  quite  as  sumptuous  as  the 
Loudon.  She  is  a  steel  steamboat  of  the 
yacht  type  and  draws  six  feet  of  water.  Her 
house  covers  her  from  stem  to  stem  and  the 
roof  of  the  house  is  utilized  as  a  promenade 
or  lounging  deck.  The  rooms  are  done  in 
expensive  woods  and  are  hung  in  tapestry 
that  give  her  interior  very  much  of  a  grand 
salon  effect.  Her  cuisine  is  superintended 
by  a  Japanese  cook  and  some  world-wide 
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celebrities  have  been  entertained  on  board  of 
her.  It  cost  Mr.  Nixon  $50,000  to  build  her. 
Standing  in  the  main  drawing-room  one  would 
never  imagine  one's  self  on  a  boat,  and  all  sug- 
gestion that  she  is  the  vehicle  of  a  summer's 
outing  becomes  lost.  In  this  sense  her  ele- 
gance is  an  objection,  for  if  one  is  constantly 
confronted  by  the  fear  of  scratching  the  furni- 
ture, the  freedom  of  the  outing  is  blunted  at 
least. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  STEAM  YACHT 

IT  is  in  fact  but  a  short  step  from  these  high- 
powered,  deep-draught,  expensively  fit- 
ted houseboats  to  the  modem  powered  yacht. 
The  large  yacht  has  the  one  objection  that 
the  cost  of  its  maintenance  creates  a  class 
distinction.  Unlike  the  houseboat  you  can 
neither  build  nor  maintain  a  yacht  cheaply. 
In  the  language  of  one  houseboat  owner  a 
steam  yacht  is  the  most  expensive  sailors' 
boarding  house  on  earth.  Yet  in  these  days 
of  multi-millionaires  this  question  of  cost  is 
not  so  universally  serious  as  it  might  be  and 
there  is  given  to  the  richest  steam  yacht 
owner  the  ability  to  reach  his  destination 
ahead  of  all  other  moving  things.  The 
modem  steam  yacht  is  indeed  no  loiterer, 
and  its  owner  is  apt  to  carry  his  business  cares 
and  his  secretary  out  to  sea  with  him.  In 
this,  as  in  houseboats,  there  is  a  choice  of  de- 
sign to  be  made,  for  the  types  are  becoming 
more  and  more  varied.  In  one  establishment 
on  the  Harlem  River  there  are  now  on  the 
stocks  a  variety  of  budding  boats  reaching  all 
the  way  from  the  torpedo  type  to  the  blunt- 
bowed  carry-all.  Except  in  distinctly  ocean- 
going yachts  there  is  an  effort  always  made 
to  keep  the  boats  within  bounds  of  the  canal 
locks.  This  permits  of  extended  tours  of  the 
inland  waterways.  Not  everyone  knows  that 
one  may  make  a  voyage  of  several  thousand 
miles  about  the  waterways  of  the  United 
States  without  once  going  out  in  the  ocean. 

NEW  FUEL  FOR  THE  NAVY 

NEVER  again,  in  time  of  war,  will  a 
squadron  of  the  United  States  Navy 
be  compelled  to  make  a  long  retrogressive 
movement  for  the  purpose  of  coaling,  nor  will 
colliers  and  warships  roll  side  by  side  in  a 
heavy  sea  at  the  imminent  risk  of  damage  to 
both :  the  extensive  tests  recently  made  under 
the  direction  of  Admiral  Melville  indicate 
unmistakably  that  in  the  near  future  coal 
will  no  longer  be  the  source  of  enerjgy  for  the 
orooulsion  of  Uncle  Sam's  fighting  ships. 
to  be  its  worthy  successor, 
ht   and  space  are  considerations  of 


great  moment  in  the  economy  of  a  battleship, 
and  in  this  connection  the  advantage  of  com- 
pact tanks  over  the  huge  coal  bunkers  now 
in  use  is  obvious;  moreover  the  necessar>' 
shifting  of  the  fuel  is  greatly  simplified  when 
that  fuel  is  in  liquid  form. 

The  chief  among  the  objections  that  have 
been  raised  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  heat  of  the 
shaft  of  flame,  in  direct  contact  with  the  walls 
of  the  firebox,  is  so  intense  that  it  warps  and 
cracks  the  iron;  but  even  if  some  means  are 
not  presently  devised  to  render  the  plates 
more  resistent  in  this  respect,  still  the  re- 
placing of  damaged  ones  will  be  a  simple 
matter  compared  with  coaling  at  sea.  Even 
in  economy  the  superiority  of  oil  over  coal  is 
indubitable:  no  other  evidence  of  this  is 
needed  than  is  given  by  the  continued  use  of 
the  liquid  fuel  by  Pacific  steamships  and 
Alaskan    freighters. 

The  comparative  tests  of  the  two  fuels 
show  various  results  according  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  steam  generator;  considered  pound 
for  pound  the  greater  efficiency  of  oil  is  tre- 
mendous, but  on  the  other  hand  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  bum  sufficient  oil  in  a 
small  combustion  chamber  to  develop  as 
large  an  amount  of  steam  as  is  possible  with 
coal,  though  in  two  of  the  tests  in  which  coal 
and  oil  were  tried  under  precisely  similar 
conditions  in  the  same  firebox, — both  tests 
being  made  under  forced  draught, — ^there 
was  produced  with  oil  an  amount  of  steam 
one-third  greater  than  was  obtained  when 
coal  was  used. 

In  the  initial  trial  of  each  device  the  inven- 
tor will  be  required  to  attach  his  burner  to 
the  test  boiler  at  his  own  expense,  and  only 
the  final  tests  will  be  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  Department;  also,  from  Texas  and  Cali- 
fomia  offers  have  been  made  to  supply  the 
oil  required  for  all  tests  free  of  cost;  for  the 
rest,  the  Naval  Appropriation  bill  contains 
an  item  of  $20,000  for  this  especial  purpose. 

The  greatest  American  oil  fields  are  so  situ- 
ated that  the  liquid  fuel  may  readily  be  piped 
to  the  coast  wherever  this  has  not  already 
been  done,  thereby  obviating  the  necessity  of 
storing,  while  Russia — the  only  other  country 
possessing  extensive  tracts  of  oil  lands — will 
be  very  seriously  handicapped  in  this  respect. 
With  the  greatest  natural  supply  of  liquid 
fuel  most  conveniently  located,  and  the  in- 
ventive talent  of  the  country  bent  upon  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  oil-burning  most  thor- 
oughly, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  on  the  ships 
of  the  United  States  navy  steam  may  always 
be  produced  more  quickly  and  abundantly 
than  on  any  others  in  the  world. 
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Zhc  flDarcb  of  Event0 


WHEN  Mr.  Roosevelt  came  to  the 
Presidency  a  year  ago  his  friends — 
men  who. knew  him  personally — 
felt  not  only  that  the  Executive  Department  of 
the  Government  was  in  safe  and  capable  hands 
but  that  it  would  be  toned  up  to  a  degree  of 
energetic  efficiency  that  would  be  new  and 
wholesome.  Everybody  knew  his  activity 
and  fearlessness.  But  there  was  a  very  large 
section  of  public  opinion  that  feared  his  *'  rash- 
ness." 

For  Mr.  Roosevelt  throughout  his  whole  pub- 
lic life  had  been  a  shining  mark  for  the  wags 
and  the  cartoonists  of  the  newspapers.  He 
is  unusually  quick  in  mind  and  body.  He  is 
energetic  beyond  the  comprehension  of  most 
men  who  hold  public  office.  He  is  incapable 
of  idleness  and  impatient  of  slowness  in  getting 
his  routine  done.  And  he  is  fond  of  adven- 
ture. He  hunts  (and  he  hunts  big  game),  he 
rides^(and  he  rides  hard),  he  walks  (and  he 
walks  fast),  and  he  indulges  in  all  manly 
sports.  He  boxes,  he  rows,  he  swims,  he 
wrestles.  Worse  than  all — he  talks  (and  he 
talks  right  out).  Such  a  man  in  the  glare  of 
the  publicity  that  beats  on  the  White  House 
provokes  more  gossip  about  his  energy  than  a 
dozen  obese  Presidents.  And  he  was  sure  to 
commit  mistakes  of  speech  and  to  violate 
many  small  conventionalities. 

But  there  is  a  difference  between  energy — 
especially  physical  energy — and  rashness ;  and 


he  has  never  been  a  rash  man  in  public  action. 
He  is  by  nature  one  of  the  most  conservative 
Executives  that  ever  filled  high  offices.  For 
his  mind  is  not  imaginative  nor  constructive. 
It  works  best  on  the  straight  line  of  action. 
He  does  not  naturally  turn  to  the  making  of 
new  policies.  He  is  aptest  at  carrying  out  old 
ones.  His  temperament  is  executive  rather 
than  creative.  He  is  not  likely  to  try  new 
things.  He  travels  faster  than  other  men,  but 
he  keeps  on  well-traveled  roads.  Such  a 
man  brings  many  things  to  pass,  but  he  is  not 
rash.  By  nature  he  is  conservative.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  conservative  also  by  training  and 
by  choice.  The  people  now  see  this  distinc- 
tion between  energy  and  recklessness ;  and  the 
shallow  fear  of  rashness  has  disappeared.  It 
got  abroad  because  of  a  very  incomplete 
knowledge  of  the  man,  a  knowledge  gained 
chiefly  from  the  frivolous  pages  of  newspapers. 
The  whole  people  have  now  come  to 
know  him  and  to  know  him  well;  for 
he  conceals  nothing.  He  lives  and  works 
in  the  public  view.  It  used  to  be  said 
of  President  Harrison  that  when  one  saw  him 
close  at  hand  he  seemed  larger  than  he  seemed 
at  a  distance;  and  of  President  Cleveland 
that  he  was  much  more  impressive  at  a  dis- 
tance than  he  was  close  at  hand.  President 
Roosevelt  is  the  same,  seen  near  or  seen  far. 
Frank,  fearless,  energetic,  a  "sturdy  gentle- 
man **  as  President  Eliot  called  him,  and  never 
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r-cwsh.  He  has  the  confidence  of  the  nation 
<iud  of  a  larger  number  of  the  people,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  President  has  had  in  recent 
times. 

To  have  won  the  general  confidence  by  a 
year  of  routine  work  is  much.  But  he  has 
done  more  than  this :  he  has  keyed  the  Execu- 
tive Department  of  the  Government  to  a 
higher  pitch  of  energy  than  it  has  shown  since 
it  became  the  vast  machine  that  it  is.  The 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Civil  Service  have  a  new 
note  of  efficiency.  Nor  has  the  influence  of 
his  energetic  temperament  stopped  there.  It 
has  been  felt  throughout  a  large  part  of  our 
political  life.  This  is  much  to  say  about  the 
influence  of  one  man  exerted  for  a  single  year 
through  the  routine  of  official  work;  but  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

THE  QUESTION  THAT  THE  PRESIDENT  HAS 
RAISED 

THE  great  question  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  raised  in  all  thoughtful  minds  is 
whether  the  gouty  part  of  his  party  will 
get  the  better  of  the  muscular  part.  The 
lines  are  becoming  more  and  more  sharply 
drawn.  The  conflict  over  Cuban  rehef  was 
small  beside  the  larger  contest  that  it  helped 
to  define.  The  actions  begun  under  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law  were  incidents  beside 
the  larger  question  that  they  helped  to  out- 
line. Nor  is  the  contest  between  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  the  Great  Interests  new.  He  was 
taken  away  from  the  Governorship  of  New 
York  because  he  was  regarded  as  dangerous 
to  the  indulged  beneficiaries  of  loosely  drawn 
and  loosely  executed  tax-laws.  If  he  had 
been  rash,  the  conflict  between  him  and  the 
Republican  Elders  would  already  have  be- 
come an  open  conflict.  He  has  shown  his 
shrewdness  and  his  conservatism  by  quietly 
forcing  the  stagnant  part  of  his  party  to 
explain  itself  to  the  people. 

Is  the  Republican  party  able  to  emancipate 
itself  from  a  servile  attitude  to  High  Protec- 
tion and  from  self-indulgent  inactivity  re- 
garding great  industrial  combinations  ?  This 
is  the  main  question.  Relief  for  Cuba, 
reciprocity  trade  treaties,  and  bills  to  regu- 
late trusts  are  incidental  forms  that  the  large 
difference  of  temperaments  happens  to  take, 
^'^er  occasions  will  present  it  in  other  forms, 
^.oosevelt  has  the  good  fortune  to  stand 
better  tendency.     It  looks  now  as  if 


that  tendency  will  win  the  next  Congress 
and  win  for  him  the  Presidential  nomination 
next  year.  But,  even  if  he  should  be  beaten, 
his  defeat  would  be  the  most  valuable  po- 
litical asset  that  any  man  in  his  party  could 
have. 

Taken  all  in  all,  then,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
done  a  very  vigorous  year's  work  since  he 
became  President;  and  he  has  got  a  keener 
joy  out  of  the  task,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
man  that  was  ever  lifted  to  that  laborious 
eminence  He  is  probably  the  .happiest 
citizen  of  the  Republic.  The  Presidency 
has  subdued  and  tired  every  man  that  ever 
won  it  more  than  it  has  tired  him — ^unless  one 
must  except  Old  Hickory  Jackson. 

TRUST  LEGISLATION  IN  VACATUHf 

THE  mystery  that  some  of  the  loudest 
newspapers  have  thrown  around  the 
President's  thought  about  trusts  is  manu- 
factured. He  has  spoken  on  the  subject  with 
his  usual  directness  half  a  dozen  times,  and 
never  more  plainly  than  in  his  Message  to 
Congress.  He  is  not  hostile  to  great  organiza- 
tions, for  no  clear-thinking  man  can  be.  But 
he  sees  dangers  in  the  misuse  of  the  power  of 
great  organizations,  as  every  clear-thinking 
man  sees.  The  preventive  measure  that  he 
has  proposed  is  compulsory  publicity  by  the 
General  Government  about  the  affairs  of  those 
trusts  that  do  an  interstate  business.  A  law 
requiring  such  publicity  could  be  framed  that 
should  follow  the  general  purpose  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Law,  but  it  would  have  to 
be  made  more  effective  than  this  law  has  been. 
Compulsory  publicity  is  the  President's  simple 
safeguard  against  the  dangers  of  trusts.  It 
is  not  a  safeguard  of  his  discovery.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  out  who  discovered  so  obvious 
a  plan.  But  the  best  economic  thought  has 
been  going  in  this  direction  ever  since  the 
trusts  came  into  prominent  attention.  The 
President  has  done  what  he  could  to  cause 
such  a  law  to  be  enacted,  and  it  is  a  reasonable 
inference  that  he  will  continue  to  do  what  he 
can.  Whether  or  not  his  party  will  show 
earnestness  about  it,  it  is  certain  that  he  is  in 
earnest.  It  will  be  very  difficult  to  enact  such 
a  law,  and  more  difficult  still  to  reduce  the 
tariff  on  articles  that  the  trusts  use  or  make. 
?his  will  not  be  done  until  a  general  tariff  re- 
duction can  be  made — a  feat  that  the  Repub- 
lican party  is  not  now  morally  equal  to;  nor 
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does  the  Democratic  party  take  it  in  hand 
with  singleness  of  purpose. 

Nor  is  there  mystery  about  the  cases  that 
were  brought  by  the  Government  against  cer- 
tain combinations.  There  stood  the  so-called 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  on  the  statute  books ; 
and  the  President  sought  to  enforce  it,  or  to 
sectire  punishment  for  its  apparent  violation. 
It  is  this  present  anti-trust  law  that  has  given 
Attorney-General  Knox  the  necessity  and  the 
occasion  to  bestir  himself  and  has  made  him  a 
more .  prominent  figure  than  the  Attorney- 
General  usually  becomes.  He  is  likely  to  have 
as  great  an  influence  as.  any  other  man,  even 
though  it  be  indirect,  in  shaping  trust-legisla- 
tion, if  there  be  any  such  legislation  within  a 
reasonable  period.  It  is  far  more  likely  that 
after  the  brave  campaign  talk  Congress  will 
reassemble  for  its  short  term  and  fail  to  find 
time  to  do  an3rthing. 

THB  WORST  CRIMB  OF  CIVILIZAXION 

THE  most  heinous  crime  of  civiliza- 
tion is  child-labor.  It  is  a  sin,  not 
only  against  all  social  and  economic  laws, 
but  against  Nature  itself.  The  way  where- 
by man  made  himself  superior  to  other 
animals  was  by  lengthening  the  period  of 
childhood;  and  a  long  childhood  is  the  best 
gift  of  all  the  incalculable  centuries  of  our 
rise  above  the  brutes.  The  plainest  lesson 
of  the  natural  history  of  the  human  race  is 
the  protection  and  the  extension  of  this 
long  period.  Yet,  in  every  country  where 
industries  have  been  developed  at  which  chil- 
dren could  work,  they  have  been  emploj^ed 
till  the  State  has  stepped  in  and  forbidden  it; 
and  to  forbid  it  has  been  one  of  the  hardest 
tasks  of  the  State.  In  every  industrial 
country,  too,  men  have  used  child-labor 
who  thought  themselves  humane,  men  who 
were  the  pillars  of  society.  More  than  that, 
in  every  such  country  "good"  men  have 
defended  it.  The  arguments  are  as  old  as 
industry:  '^employment  is  better  than  idle- 
ness** (applied  to  childhood  this  is  untrue); 
**the  child's  earnings  are  necessary  for  poor 
parents"  (better  the  parents  should  perish 
than  the  child);  *'the  family  is  better  off 
than  it  was  before"  (the  parents  may  be,  but 
the  child  is  not);  and  *'it  is  only  a  temporary 
condition  till  better  labor  can  be  trained" 
(it  has  never  been  stopped  except  by  law). 
Child-labor  is  even  yet  used  elsewhere,  but 


its  use  is  now  especially  scandalous  in  many 
cotton  mills  in  the  Southern  States — ^in  some 
owned  by  Southern  men  and  in  some  owned 
by  Northern  men;  and  the  agitation  for  its 
abolition  is  met  by  precisely  the  same  state- 
ments that  were  made  in  England  and  in 
New  England  and  everywhere  else  in  the 
world.  The  repetition  of  history  is  fairly 
startling  to  the  student  of  industrial  con- 
ditions. 

Louisiana,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  have 
enacted  laws  forbidding  it ;  and  the  recent 
Democratic  State  Convention  of  South  Caro- 
lina has  asked  that  the  Legislature  enact  such 
a  law.  How  much  it  is  needed  in  the  Caro- 
linas,  Georgia  and  Alabama  may  be  seen 
by  a  conservative  estimate  that  more  than 
20,000  children  less  tharr  fourteen  years  old, 
including  nearly  10,000  less  than  twelve,  are 
employed  in  the  cotton-mills  of  these  States, 
some  of  them  at  all-night  work.  Local* 
agitation  is  the  remedy  and  local  agitation 
is  sure  to  prevail,  especially  when  it  is  con- 
ducted with  the  vigor  and  the  skill  that  are 
used  by  the  Executive  Committee  on  Child 
Labor  in  Alabama.  Edgar  Gardner  Murphy 
of  Montgomery,  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, has  written  in  a  pamphlet,  **The  Case 
against  Child-Labor,"  a  document  that 
deserves  to  become  historic  by  reason  both 
of  its  substance  and  its  temper.  No  man 
can  read  it  and  remain  inactive.  If  those 
who  read  about  it  be  smitten  with  activity, 
they  may  send  to  the  secretary  of  this  com- 
mittee at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  (P.  O.  Box  347) 
for  free  copies  of  it  and  they  may  send  money 
for  its  distribution  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
committee,  S,  B.  Marks,  Jr.,  at  the  Mer- 
chants' and  Planters'  National  Bank  in  Mont- 
gomery. The  preservation  of  the  purest 
English  stock  that  we  have  in  the  United 
States  lies  in  this  direction;  philanthropy, 
too,  lies  in  this  direction,  and  rescue  for  the 
helpless. 

The  day  will  come  "vhen  every  man  who 
now  puts  a  child  of  less  than  twelve  to  con- 
tinuous toil  will  humbly  pray  God  and  his 
fellow-men  to  forgive  him;  for  they,  are 
**good"  men  who  do  this  colossal  crime,  blinded 
by  some  economic  untruth.  Yet  it  is  the 
blackest  sin  that  men  in  a  democracy  have 
ever  committed.  A  democratic  society  ex- 
ists for  the  nurture  of  men;  that  is  its  aim 
and  that  is  our  boast.     God  help  us  in  this 
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blindness  to  the  very  first  lesson  in  all  civiliza- 
tion ;  for  our  savage  ancestors  knew  better. 

A  UTOPIA  OF  BUSINESS  PUBLICITY 

THE  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  re- 
quiring publicity  about  the  affairs  of 
co-'porations  is  so  strong  that  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  area  of  such  publicity  will 
spread,  sometimes  by  the  compulsion  of  law, 
and  alwa3rs  by  the  pressure  of  opinion,  un- 
til most  important  corporations,  which  owe 
their  existence  to  public  consent,  will  wholly 
abandon  secrecy.  The  necessary  movement 
towards  publicity  has  been  continuous,  if 
gradual.  Banks,  railroad  companies  and 
great  concerns  like  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  and  most  other  companies  that 
have  a  large  number  of  stockholders  have 
by  law  or  by  choice  made  their  condition 
public,  till  the  time  is  come  when  an  effort  at 
secrecy  by  an  important  corporation  is  be- 
ginning to  arouse  suspicion,  either  of  larger 
profits  than  the  public  will  regard  with  favor 
or  of  an  unsound  condition.  Publicity, 
therefore,  is  making  for  credit  and  good 
standing. 

Now  comes  a  very  striking  discussion  of 
the  gradual  extension  of  publicity  by  private 
corporations  and  firms.  Mr.  Alexander  Pur- 
ves  in  a  contribution  to  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  Science  on 
Industrial  Partnership  foresees  the  desira- 
bility of  a  general  publicity  in  business  for 
two  reasons — ^for  good  financial  standing  and 
for  a  good  understanding  between  masters 
and  men.  The  two  forces  that  press  for 
frankness  are  good  credit  and  good  labor 
conditions.  The  industrial  and  commer- 
cial world  now  has  to  seek  the  more  or  less 
secret  service  of  the  commercial  agencies  and 
it  has  to  maintain  more  or  less  evasive  re- 
lations with  employees.  The  question  is, 
Would  not  a  general  policy  of  frank  publicity 
so  make  for  simplicity  and  fair  dealing,  and 
so  save  time  and  trouble  and  friction  as  to 
commend  it  to  honest  and  successful  men  ? 

The  bare  proposition  at  first  causes  a  cer- 
tain shock;  for  secrecy — even  a  pretended 
secrecy  about  things  that  are  not  kept  secret 
at  all — is  yet  a  part  of  the  conception  of 
men's  personal  liberty.  If  you  go  through 
the  business  world  of  your  acquaintance,  with 
an  alert  sense  of  humor,  you  will  come  across 
a  thousand  important  facts  that  everybody 


knows  and  acts  upon  but  that  are  yet  veiled 
with  a  show  of  secrecy.  Banks  know  such 
facts,  the  commercial  agencies  know  them, 
all  the  subscribers  to  the  commercial  agencies 
know  them,  most  persons  within  a  large 
circle  of  business  acquaintance  and  activity 
know  them;  and  yet  these  very  facts  are  re- 
garded as  private.  In  other  words,  publicity 
about  business,  whether  private  or  corporate, 
is  continually  spreading  by  the  sheer  pres- 
sure of  the  general  commercial  organization. 
It  is  not  wholly  a  Utopian  question,  then, 
that  Mr.  Purves  asks  when  he  says:  ** Would 
not  the  general  publishing  of  figures  covering 
the  assets,  liabilities  and  earnings  (or  losses) 
place  all  business  upon  a  firmer  foundation? 
Is  the  withholding  of  truth  an  established 
virtue  and  the  publication  of  truth  a  dangerous 
experiment?" 

THE  SOUNDEST  WORD  ON  OUR  GRAVEST 
PROBLEM 

ON  his  eightieth  birthday  Mr.  Abram  S. 
Hewitt  was  greeted  by  the  leadingnews- 
papers  and  by  his  friends  in  every  part  of  the 
country  as  the  foremost  citizen  of  New  York. 
By  clear  thinking,  by  his  democratic  sym- 
pathies with  all  classes  of  men,  by  a  success- 
ful experience  in  practical  affairs,  and  by  a 
high  civic  spirit  (for  these  are  the  things 
that  bring  wisdom)  he  has  won  such  a  dis- 
tinction. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  man  and  of 
American  life  in  our  time  that  he  should  say 
that  his  chief  concern  now  is  to  administer 
the  three  great  trusts  that  private  benefi- 
cence has  put  in  his  hands  (along  with  others) 
for  the  public  welfare — Cooper  Union  in 
New  York  City,  the  Carnegie  Institution 
and  the  fund  of  four  millions  given  by  Mr. 
Burke  to  aid  the  unfortunate.  It  is  becom- 
ing one  of  the  natural  functions  of  men  who 
have  themselves  shown  a  large  pubUc  spirit 
and  sound  judgment  to  become  the  admin- 
istrators of  great  benefactions;  and  such 
gifts  are  becoming  numerous  enough  to 
demand  much  of  the  best  of  our  admin- 
istrative talent.  Their  proper  management 
is  regarded  by  Mr.  Hewitt  and  by  men  like 
him  as  a  privilege  and  public  duty ;  and  this 
is  a  mark  of  a  high  civic  spirit. 

Mr.  Hewitt  gave  out  for  publication  through 
the  New  York  'fifties  an  economic  explana- 
tion  of  present   conditions  so   hopeful   and 
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well-reasoned  that  it  was  itself  a  great  public 
service.  Labor  and  capital,  he  feels  sure, 
will  work  out  their  own  salvation.  Great 
combinations  are  proving  their  value  and 
will  continue;  but  public  opinion  must 
definitely  determine  the  rights  and  duties 
of  labor  and  of  capital ;  and  when  public  opin- 
ion reaches  such  a  definite  form,  the  contest 
will  cease  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the 
combatants.  He  spoke  with  especial  em- 
phasis about  publicity  as  a  preventive  of 
labor  troubles,  sayjng: 

**  It  is  manifest  that  the  right  method  of 
settlement  involves  publicity  as  to  the 
profits  of  business.  There  is  undoubtedly 
great  reluctance  and  some  ground  of  ob- 
jection to  the  disclosure  of  cost  and  profits; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  transfer  of  busi- 
ness to  large  corporations  has  really  made 
this  information  public  property.  Surely, 
then,  there  remains  no  valid  reason  for 
denying  to  the  workmen  the  information 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  formulate 
reasonable  demands ;  and  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  owners  to  give  this  information,  in- 
asmuch as  the  margin  of  profit  on  manufac- 
turing operations  is  now  narrowed  down 
to  the  smallest  limits  consistent  with  a 
moderate  return  on  the  capital  employed. 
There  is  so  much  misapprehension  on  this 
point  in  the  public  mind  that  I  am  impelled 
to  say  that  in  the  great  staples  of  trade  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  an  adequate 
return  for  the  capital  employed,  and  the 
business  is  often  conducted  for  long-con- 
tinued periods  on  a  basis  which  insures  only 
wages  for  labor,  without  any  return  what- 
ever for  capital.    .    .    . 

**The  discouraging  feature  of  the  time  is 
that  the  legislative  department  has  shown 
not  merely  indifference,  but  abject  coward- 
ice in  dealing  with  the  questions  which 
from  time  to  time  require  the  interpretation 
of  the  law.  What  we  need  is  recurrence  to 
the  well-settled  principles  of  jurisprudence, 
a  higher  order  of  statesmanship,  and  the 
courage  on  the  part  of  our  public  men  to 
stand  up  for  the  right,  although  for  the 
the  time  it  may  involve  the  sacrifice  of 
personal   popularity. 

"The  course  of  procedure  is  clear.  All 
organizations  which  avail  themselves  of 
the  provisions  of  the  law  for  the  creation 
of  corporations  should  be  required  to  report 
the  result  of  their  business  and  be  open  to 
the  inspection  and  scrutiny  of  public  officers 
appointed  for  the  purpose.     Publicity  as  to 

ofits   and   losses   would   at   once   remove 


the  most  serious  cause  of  strikes,  which 
often  take  place  when  it  is  impossible  for 
the  employer  to  concede  the  demands  of 
his  men,  because  his  profits  will  not  warrant 
the  concession.  With  proper  information, 
the  intelligence  of  the  workmen  may  be 
relied  upon  not  to  make  an  issue  which  can 
only  result  in  failure.*' 

It  may  safely  be  set  down  that  no  clearer 
or  sotmder  reasoning  on  the  gravest  prob- 
lems that  confront  us  has  been  done  by  any 
man  within  any  recent  period. 

THE  SOCIAL  TEMPER  OF  LABOR-UNIONS 

MR.  PURVES'S  main  argument,  that  a 
frank  method  of  profit-sharing  (by 
a  practicable  plan  that  would  enable  em- 
ployees to  know  the  exact  condition  of  the 
business  and  to  share  in  the  profits  but  not 
in  the  management)  would  remove  much  of 
the  friction  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees, receives  a  negative  sort  of  confirma- 
tion in  the  first  of  Mr.  Cunniff's  noteworthy 
articles,  which  is  published  in  this  magazine. 

Mr.  Cunniff  has  given  himself  to  a  first- 
hand study  of  the  man  who  toils  with  his 
hands,  to  ascertain  just  how  labor-organiza- 
tions work,  their  theory  and  their  practice 
and  their  tendencies,  and  how  the  organized 
American  workingman  to-day  regards  society 
and  his  place  in  it.  His  first  article  which 
gives  an  inside  view  of  certain  unions  in 
New  York  and  in  Boston  makes  very  plain 
the  general  feeling  of  distrust.  These  work- 
ingmen  at  least,  whatever  may  be  true  of 
others,  consider  the  employer  as  prey;  and 
the  tendency  of  their  thought  is  to  regard 
society  as  an  organization  that  is  on  an  es- 
sentially unfair  basis.  Careful  students  of 
large  social  forces  will  note  the  report  of  the 
great  popularity  of  socialism  among  the  union 
men  of  these  large  cities.  It  is  in  these 
cities,  of  course,  that  the  relations  between 
those  that  have  and  those  that  toil  suffer 
the  severest  strain.  But  for  this  very  reason, 
a  frank  understanding  of  the  laborer's  point 
of  view  is  the  more  important  and  the  more 
interesting. 

By  ''socialism"  these  men  mean  some  sort 
of  general  government  paternalism.  Most 
of  them  have  not  thought  out  a  definite  pro- 
gramme but  they  have  a  general  feeling  that 
the  rich  have  got  their  riches  wrongly  and 
that  society  must  in  some  way  make  a  new 
division    of   wealth.     Most    of   the    definite 
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statements  that  they  make  are  traceable  to 
the  writings  of  KsltI  Marx. 

Now,  neither  books  nor  preaching  in  any 
other  form  goes  far  to  eradicate  such  doc- 
trines. The  masses  of  men  learn  only  by 
events.  Their  instruction  must  be  the  in- 
struction of  just  dealing.  Still,  an  interest- 
ing problem  is  presented  by  this  large  mass 
of  submerged  literature.  It  may  be  easy  to 
exaggerate  the  harm  it  does,  for  American 
life  is  perhaps  a  successful  antidote.  But 
the  number  of  journals  and  of  books  in  circu- 
lation that  may  in  a  general  sense  be  called 
socialistic  is  very  much  larger  than  the 
world  of  book-stores  and  of  news-stands 
dreams  of.  And  the  popularity  of  this 
literature  suggests  an  interesting  task  that 
nobody  seems  equal  to — the  task  of  so  pre- 
senting the  fundamental  facts  of  democratic 
society  as  to  win  a  wide  reading  by  men  who 
read  Karl  Marx  in  dilution.  It  is  a  task 
of  moral  earnestness,  of  clear  thinking  and 
of  plain  and  vigorous  writing  in  good  English 
idiom.  A  simple,  clear,  earnest  writer,  a 
man  who  could  write  as  well  as  Henry  George 
wrote  and  who  should  write  on  the  funda- 
mental economic  forces  of  our  democracy 
as  they  now  exert  themselves  might  have 
an  audience  such  as  no  book  on  a  similar 
subject,  except  ''Progress  and  Poverty," 
ever  reached. 

But  our  economists  go  on  making  books 
for  one  another  and  the  multitude  is  no 
wiser.  No  man  who  thinks  only  in  the  terms 
of  the  "educated  class"  and  who  writes  only 
its  economic  jargon  can  ever  reach  the  mass 
of  mankind.  They  cannot  even  long  hold 
the  attention  of  their  own  group.  It  is  im- 
possible to  "write  down"  to  men  or  even 
to  children  with  any  effect,  and  the  most 
pitiful  farce  in  literature  is  the  books  that 
have  been  so  written.  Every  writer  who 
does  not  write  "up"  to  his  audience — to  the 
very  height  of  his  own  clearness  and  earnest- 
ness— ^writes  a  lie,  however  accurate  his 
statements  may  be.  Although  just  deeds 
count  for  more  in  a  working  world  even  than 
good  books,  if  our  economists  were  great  and 
simple  enough  to  write  up  to  the  hand-work- 
ing class,  their  own  class  also  would  then 
the  better  tmderstand  them  and  we  should 
soon  feel  a  strong  impetus  to  clear  thinking 
throughout  the  whole  mass  of  our  citizen- 
ship. 


TEE  LAR6BR  MEAinNG  OF  THE  COAL   STRIKE 

THE  coal  strike,  which  so  long  went  on 
quietly  until  the  violence  at  Shenan- 
doah, is  a  deliberate  campaign  in  the  miners' 
war  for  union-power.  It  was  begun  without 
sharp,  specific  provocation.  Higher  wages, 
shorter  hours  and  other  demands  were  inci- 
dental reasons  for  it.  All  explanations  of  it 
have  been  pieces  of  special  pleading.  It  was 
ordered  in  the  summer  when  the  men  could 
hold  out  longer  than  they  could  hold  out  in 
winter  and  when  the  public  would  be  most 
indulgent.  There  are  short  and  sharp  labor 
conflicts  about  definite  differences;  but  this  is 
not  one  of  them.  There  are  strikes  that  are 
purposely  made  at  the  critical  period  of  some 
piece  of  work  when  external  reasons  may 
force  employers  to  yield ;  but  this  is  not  one  of 
them.  This  is  one  campaign  in  a  long  war, 
and  the  aim  is  to  win  more  power  for  the 
union. 

The  miners*  convention  at  Indianapolis 
made  the  nature  of  the  contest  plain.  The 
soft-coal  miners  were  requested  not  to  strike, 
because  they  would  violate  contracts,  but  also, 
and  doubtless  mainly,  because  they  would  cut 
off  their  chance  to  help  the  hard-coal  miners 
while  they  are  idle ;  and  they  were  asked  for  a 
contribution  to  the  strike  fund  of  $250,000  a 
week.  The  strikers  can  hold  out  as  long  as  this 
sum  is  paid  and  properly  distributed — ^pro- 
vided the  mine  owners  do  not  resume  work,  or 
provided  acts  of  violence  do  not  arouse  public 
opinion  to  assert  itself. 

To  the  public  at  a  distance  there  seems  no 
good  reason  why  the  mine-owners  might  not 
resume  work  if  they  were  eager  to  do  so,  in 
spite  of  the  miners.  Their  eagerness  is  tmder 
suspicion,  because  they  alone  can  supply  a 
large  part  of  the  market  for  hard  coal,  and 
they  will  keep  the  market  and  get  the  profits 
in  any  event.  If  the  indulgent  and  prosperous 
public  were  to  throw  off  its  summer  mood  and 
demand  coal  at  a  reasonable  price,  the  mines 
would  be  opened  in  a  week. 

But  the  fact  of  importance  that  stands  out 
larger  than  all  the  miners*  formulated  griev- 
ances, than  all  the  statements  in  the  mine-own- 
ers' explanation,  than  the  easy-going  attitude 
of  the  public  which  cared  too  little  about  it  till 
acts  of  violence  were  committed — the  large 
fact  is  that  a  summer-long  campaign  has  been 
carried  on  by  this  large  labor  union,  in  a  time 
of  prosperity,  for  the  general  tactical  purpose 
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of  gaining  a  position  of  greater  union-power. 
It  is  a  more  deliberate  and  therefore  more  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  general  war  between  organ- 
ized labor  and  organized  ownership  than  a  hun- 
dred sharply  provoked  strikes  would  be.  It  has 
a  bigger  social  meaning  than  many  strikes 
might  have  that  provoked  greater  violence 
and  aroused  public  indignation.  It  is  the 
union  against  the  combination,  in  a  deliberate, 
well-planned,  long  contest;  and,  as  always, 
the  easy  and  busy  public  pays  the  cost  of  the 
war.  The  general  result  is  to  strengthen  the 
feeling,  which  is  stronger  than  the  careless 
public  may  think,  that  there  is  something  so 
radically  wrong  with  the  management  of  this 
great  fuel  supply  that  Government  regulation 
or  even  Government  ownership  is  justified. 
These  mine  troubles  feed  Socialism  as  coal 
feeds  a  furnace. 

A  POLITICAL  WARNING  FROM  IOWA 

THE  deliberate  re-declaration  of  a  demand 
for  tariff  revision,  especially  as  a  trust 
regulative  measure,  was  made  by  the  Iowa 
State  Republican  Convention.  Coming  im- 
mediately after  the  complacent  refusal  of  Con- 
gress even  to  modify  the  duties  on  Cuban 
products,  this  declaration  has  served  to  keep 
the  people  mindful  of  the  serious  rift  in  the 
party.  It  will  make  little  difference  at  this 
Congressional  election.  But  it  emphasizes 
the  cowardice  of  the  Republican  Congress. 
Other  controversies  die  by  sheer  silence.  But 
this  will  persist  alike  in  silence  or  under  dis- 
cussion. The  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  supine.  The  people  will  be  patient 
so  long  as  quiet  prosperity  continues.  But 
the  voice  of  Iowa  is  a  voice  of  warning. 

CAMPAIGN  « LITERATURE" 

THE  Republican  party  has  a  good  case  to 
present  to  the  voters  of  the  country, 
and  its  campaign  orators  have  subjects  to  dis- 
cuss that  are  of  great  importance  and  of  pro- 
found interest.  According  to  custom,  the 
party's  Congressional  campaign  committee 
(who  are  men  of  sense  and  observe  the  pro- 
prieties of  life  in  other  respects)  have  com- 
piled and  published  a  "campaign-book"  for 
the  use  of  orators  and  editors.  It  is  a  proper 
custom,  and  a  campaign-book  might  be  made 
that  should  serve  its  purpose  a  thousandfold 
better  than  this  and  at  the  same  time  be  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  even  have  a  his- 


torical value.  For  this  is  like  most  of  its  pre- 
decessors— an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of 
Republican  speakers  and  editors,  an  illogical, 
insincere  jumble  of  ** strenuous  feebleness.** 
To  speak  with  dignified  reserve, — as  a  piece  of 
popular  literature  it  is  unworthy  in  selection, 
in  arrangement  and  in  style. 

The  dignity  of  national  politics  demands 
better  expression  than  this — better  arranged, 
more  accurate,  manlier,  and  more  interesting. 
And  it  is  an  important  matter.  If  the  great 
dominant  party  of  the  Republic,  through  one 
of  its  active  committees,  approves  work  done 
on  this  low  level  of  immoral  literary  incom- 
petency, the  influence  of  the  campaign,  so  far 
as  this  book  affects  it,  will  be  degrading  in  both 
thought  and  speech.  Every  man  who  had  to 
do  with  it  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself. 
Campaign  "literature**  ought  to  be  literature. 

The  guardians  and  critics  of  our  contem- 
porary literature  give  attention  to  any  piece  of 
trash  that  is  put  forth  and  called  a  novel. 
But  a  common  novel  has  no  influence  in  the 
world.  It  does  not  seriously  touch  the  life  or 
the  thought  of  men.  Yet  when  a  book  ap- 
pears on  a  serious  subject  that  will  be  quoted 
by  a  thousand  public  speakers  and  in  more 
than  a  thousand  newspaper  articles,  they  pay 
no  attention  to  it.  Nevertheless,  by  any  prop- 
er understanding  of  literature  a  campaign- 
book  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  a 
common  novel;  for  it  goes  to  the  people,  it 
shapes  their  thought  and  affects  their  char- 
acter and  sets  the  tone  of  their  speech  on 
political  subjects  for  six  months.  When  we 
come  to  have  a  proper  understanding  of  **  liter- 
ature** in  its  making,  we  shall  take  such  a 
book  seriously.  If  we  merely  brush  it  aside 
with  a  shrug  and  say,  "  Of  course,  it*s  a  mere 
piece  of  political  hack-work,**  we  encourage 
the  continuation  of  mere  hack-work  about  so 
serious  a  subject.  And  what  chance  is  there 
that  we  shall  ever  have  political  literature 
worthy  of  the  Republic  ? 

To  the  Congressional  Campaign  Committees 
of  all  Parties: 

Gentlemen: —  Engage  men  to  make  your 
books  who  have  clear  thought,  who  write 
simple  and  clear  English,  and  who  believe 
what  they  compile  and  write.  It  is  important 
that  the  political  thought  of  the  people  be 
clear  and  high  and  sincere.  The  literature 
that  you  publish  is  (much  of  it)  a  lie;  and  it 
degrades  you  and  the  speakers  and  writers  of 
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your  party.  Your  books  could  be  made  to 
have  an  elevating  influence.  The  public  de- 
serves to  be  served,  not  cajoled  and  hood- 
winked. 

XHS  pmuppnis  friars  and  christian 

DIPLOMACY 

THE  mission  of  Governor  Taft  to  Rome 
was  to  induce  the  Pope  to  request  the 
friars  to  withdraw  from  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Our  Government  there  offered  to  pay  for 
their  lands  and,  of  course,  to  permit  other 
priests  of  the  Roman  church  to  minister 
to  the  people.  It  is  not  our  Government  that 
objects  to  the  friars,  but  the  Catholic  Fili- 
pinos themselves.  So  distasteful  were  they 
to  the  native  population  that  it  was  a  part 
of  Aguinaldo's  programme  simply  to  con- 
fiscate their  lands.  They  stand  in  the  natives' 
minds  as  a  part  of  the  oppressive  Spanish 
r^gme;  and  they  hinder  social  order  and 
economic  development — ^these  truly  medi- 
aeval priests.  We  must  get  rid  of  them.  Their 
removal  was  early  recognized  as  one  of  the 
necessary  conditions  to  the  development  of 
the  people.  But  it  is  not  in  accordance  with 
American  methods  forcibly  to  expel  them, 
and  the  treaty  of  Paris  forbids  their  ex- 
pulsion. We  must  get  rid  of  them  by  just 
and  gentle  methods. 

Plain  as  the  necessity  to  be  rid  of  them 
is  to  the  Filipinos  and  to  the  Americans, 
the  friars  naturally  appear  in  a  different 
Hght  to  the  Vatican.  They  belong  to  three 
of  the  great  missionary  societies  of  the  church. 
They  have  long  been  established  there.. 
They  not  only  hold  valuable  property,  but 
they  are  in  proper  form  at  least  the  spiritual 
guardians  of  these  people  whom  they  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  It  is  not  strange, 
then,  that  the  request  presented  by  Gover- 
nor Taft,  that  the  Pope  request  their  with- 
drawal, was  at  first  refused.  Perhaps  its 
refusal  at  first  was  expected. 

Yet  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  will  be  withdrawn  within  a  reasonable 
time,  if  not  all  at  once  and  immediately. 
The  pressure  of  events — ^the  sheer  force  of 
the  new  order  of  things — will  convince  the 
Church  that  they  belong  to  a  period  that 
is  past.  And  Governor  Taft  so  conducted 
these  delicate  negotiations  as  to  win  the 
esteem  of  the  Pope.  The  most  cordial  rela- 
tions were  established.    The  interviews  and 


the  exchange  of  commtmications  were  so 
conducted  that  the  mission  was  called  "a 
signal  instance  of  Christian  courtesy." 
The  negotiations  will  be  continued  at  Manila 
between  Governor  Taft  and  an  apostolic 
delegate.  Of  the  ultimate  outcome  there 
seems  no  reason  to  have  doubt.  Since  as 
complete  religious  liberty  is  guaranteed  in 
the  Philippines  as  in  the  United  States, 
the  Roman  Catholic  population  there  will 
have  priests  of  their  own  faith  and  of  their 
own  choice;  but  they  must  and  will  be,  as 
all  clergy  are  in  our  own  country,  wholly 
free  from  governmental  entanglements.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  many  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Church  in  the  United  States  actively 
give  their  influence  to  the  settlement  of  the 
question  as  proposed  by  our  Goveraiment. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  problem  of  the  Philip- 
pines is  a  many-sided  problem.  It  is  not 
simply  reducing  to  order  untrained  and 
mistrained  and  misled  groups  of  peoples — 
with  the  military,  administrative,  educa- 
tional, and  industrial  tasks  that  this  involves 
— but  it  is  also  the  straightening  out  of  old 
difficulties  of  the  most  stubborn  and  delicate 
nature.  It  calls  for  as  great  a  versatility  of 
administrative  talent  as  any  task  that  was 
ever  presented  to  civilization.  For  this 
reason  there  is  work  for  every  sort  of  organiza- 
tion that  has  a  benevolent  aim — from  edu- 
cational bodies  to  churches.  And  it  is  grati- 
fying that  even  the  temperamental  critics 
of  our  Government  give  Governor  Taft  and 
the  Commission  at  least  the  approval  of 
their  silence.  It  is  the  duty  of  our  citizens 
to  give  them  the  active  encouragement  of 
appreciation,   applause,   and  practical  help. 

AMERICAN  SOCISTT  IN  THE  MAKING 

THE  contradictory  nature  of  life  in  New 
York  (where,  in  fact,  there  is  a  greater 
variety  of  population,  of  emotion  and  of  en- 
deavor and  a  more  complex  play  of  all  human 
forces  than  there  ever  was  in  any  other  great 
capital  of  the  world)  was  lately  shown  by 
three  simultaneous  events.  In  the  same  week 
the  dominant  element  of  the  city  showed  its 
respect  for  Mr.  Hewitt  on  his  eightieth  birth- 
day— ^in  striking  refutation  of  the  assertion 
that  busy  America  is  inappreciative  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  old;  a  swarming  multitude  of 
foreign  orthodox  Hebrews  buried  its  chief 
Rabbi,  himself  a  foreigner,  with  such  a  proces- 
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sion  and  such  a  universal  evidence  of  grief  as 
have  seldom  graced  the  funerals  of  kings;  and 
the  deposed,  exposed  and  disgraced  **Big 
Chief*'  Devery  gave  a  picnic  to  20,000  women 
and  children  as  his  first  step  on  the  road  that 
leads  to  the  post  of  Tammany  Boss.  All  the 
orthodox  synagogues  in  the  Ghetto  contended 
for  the  honor  of  having  the  funeral  of  the  be- 
loved Rabbi,  and  his  body,  followed  by  thou- 
sands of  devout  Hebrews,  was  carried  to  one 
house  of  worship  after  the  other  for  a  short 
service.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  preacher  in  the 
United  States  would  be  so  sincerely  mourned 
by  so  many  persons  as  this  venerated  shepherd 
of  his  people  was.  It  is  certain  that  nowhere 
but  in  New  York  City  could  a  Devery  begin  a 
probably  successful  rise  to  power  (for  if  he 
reach  his  ambitious  aim  Senators  and  Party 
Leaders  will  pay  him  homage  as  they  have 
paid  Croker)  by  hiring  steamboats  and  barges 
and  taking  on  a  great  picnic  enough  women 
and  children  to  make  the  population  of  a 
small  city. 

The  welding  together  of  the  heterogeneous 
masses  that  look  for  leadership  to  Mr.  Hewitt, 
to  an  orthodox  Rabbi,  and  to  Devery — ^this  is 
a  task  that  even  an  omnipotent  democracy 
may  contemplate  with  seriousness.  Yet  the 
saving  truth  is,  this  welding  process  is  all  the 
while  silently  going  on  with  such  success  as 
entitles  it  to  be  called  the  most  wonderful 
chapter  in  human  history. 

A  VISION  OF  PLENTY 

THE  movement  of  the  crops  '*  becomes  a 
familiar,  and  to  some  readers  perhaps 
a  tiresome,  headline  in  the  newspapers.  The 
despatch  from  a  Western  city  tells  of  the  lack 
of  cars,  or  of  the  movement  of  currency.  We 
hastily  read  it,  and  our  eye  runs  swiftly  to  the 
next  item.  But  there  is  nothing  more  im- 
pressive in  all  the  annals  of  man's  industry 
than  the  gathering  of  the  great  crops  from  the 
illimitable  acres  of  our  prairies  and  their  trans- 
portation to  almost  every  country  on  the  globe 
— eastward  through  our  seaports  to  Europe, 
southward  by  our  great  river  and  from  the 
harbors  on  the  gulf,  westward  from  our  Pacific 
ports  to  the  swarming  population  of  the 
Orient;  Almost  within  the  memory  of  old 
men  yet  living  agriculture  was  an  industry 
that  Abraham  would  have  recognized:  most 
of  its  labor  was  done  by  hand.  Farm  machinery 
ought  a  new  economic  era. 


Consider  the  census  report  on  agriculture 
that  has  just  been  published.  In  1900  there 
were  nearly  four  times  as  many  farms  as  there 
were  in  1850;  and  the  value  of  farm  property 
was  five  times  as  great,  and  there  were  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  more  farms  than  there  were  in 
1890,  and  the  value  of  farm  property  was 
twenty-eight  per  cent,  greater.  The  number 
of  farms  that  the  census  reports  (June,  1900). 
was  5,750,000,  and  their  value  was  the  incom- 
prehensible total  of  more  than  $16,500,000,000. 
The  gross  income  from  them  was  $3,750,000,- 
000,  or  about  eighteen  per  cent,  of  their  value 
— colossal  totals  and  a  fair  rate  of  income  for 
a  vast  population. 

Yet,  although  we  have  had  the  enormous 
benefit  of  machinery  applied  to  agriculture, 
farming  is  yet  crudely  and  wastefully  done  in 
most  parts  of  the  country.  We  are  just  be- 
ginning to  learn  the  science  of  it.  Nearly  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  product  is 
cereals,  because  machinery  has  been  more  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  them  than  to  other  crops. 
Less  than  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
our  total  products  is  cotton;  vegetables  are 
less  than  eight  per  cent. ;  fruits  less  than  five 
per  cent.;  sugar  and  tobacco  each  less  than 
two  per  cent.  We  have  had  a  revolution 
wrought  by  machinery  with  this  prodigious 
increase  of  product  and  value.  We  are  within 
sight  of  another  revolution  by  the  wide  appli- 
cation of  scientific  methods,  and  this  in  turn 
will  bring  another  prodigious  increase  of  pro- 
duct and  value.  There  opens  up  before  the 
master  of  agriculture  a  larger  vision  of  plenty, 
within  demonstrable  reach  of  mankind,  per- 
haps, than  men  of  any  other  calling  see. 

A  LESSENING  MARGIN  OF  COMFORT 

THE  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
puts  forth  more  interesting  and,  as  a 
rule,  more  accurate  statistical  studies  of  labor 
and  living  and  prices  and  such  things  as  con- 
cern the  public  welfare  than  we  yet  get  from 
any  other  State.  The  recent  report  on  the 
cost  of  living  is  instructive — as  far  as  statistics 
about  such  a  wide  range  of  subjects  can  be 
trusted.  The  main  facts  shown  about  the 
cost  of  living  are  these:  that  since  1897  the 
cost  of  food  to  the  consumer  has  increased 
eleven  per  cent.,  the  cost  of  dry  goods  sixteen 
per  cent.,  rent  fifty-two  per  cent.,  and  fuel 
nearly  ten  per  cent.  The  greatest  incease 
in  food-cost  has  been  in  meats. 
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Only  inexperienced  students  of  statistics 
and  of  social  subjects  will  accept  these  figures 
as  telling  the  whole  story  of  the  struggle  for  a 
comfortable  existence;  for  wages  also  have 
risen  somewhat  during  these  five  years,  but 
they  have  not  risen  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  food.  There  is,  therefore, 
undoubtedly  a  smaller  margin  for  savings  than 
there  was  half  a  decade  ago ;  and  the  conditions 
of  life  in  Massachusetts  are  not  essentially 
different  from  the  conditions  in  other  manu- 
facturing States. 

THE  CONXnnJED  RISB  OF  THE  TEACHER 

THE  teacher  continues  to  grow  as  a 
force  in  American  life,  and  the  public- 
school  teacher  faster  than  any  other.  The 
National  Educational  Association  at  its  meet- 
ing this  year  put  forth  a  * 'statement  of  princi- 
ples" so  clear  and  so  earnest  that  it  is  a 
docxunent  of  national  importance.  Com- 
pulsory education  with  the  proper  regu- 
lation of  child-labor,  the  training  of  teachers 
with  the  same  thoroughness  as  physicians 
and  lawyers  are  trained  at  the  best  professional 
schools,  elasticity  in  grading  pupils,  the 
adaptation  of  courses  of  study  to  pupils 
and  not  the  adaptation  of  pupils  to  courses 
of  study,  the  study  of  the  Bible  as  literature, 
improvement  in  the  sanitary  qualities  of 
school-houses,  (with  a  commission  to  pub- 
lish the  best  information  about  good  build- 
ing); the  encouragement  of  summer  schools 
for  teachers,  the  organization  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  as  an  independent 
department  of  the  Government — these  are 
some  of  the  things  set  forth  in  this  statement 
in  a  tone  that  shows  confidence  in  an  awak- 
ening public  opinion.  The  National  Edu- 
cational Association  has  become  a  strong  and 
business-like  body  whose  standing  committees 
continue  to  do  most  excellent  work;  and  this 
year  it  chose  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  as 
its  President. 

The  steady  rise  of  the  public-school  teachers 
is  attested,  too,  by  the  ever-increasing  earn- 
estness of  the  multitudes  of  them  that  give 
their  vacations  to  better  professional  prepara- 
tion. Almost  every  important  college  has 
its  summer  school  for  them,  and  the  attend- 
ance this  year  was  much  larger  than  usual. 
Sheer  entertainment  is  fast  eliminated  from 
their  courses,  and  well-equipped  specialists 
do  serious  work  with  earnest  classes.     In 


some  parts  of  the  cotmtry  attendance  on  a 
summer  school  course  in  pedagogy  is  made 
compulsory  for  public-school  teachers.  Doubt- 
less a  vast  mass  of  muddled  nonsense  is  put 
forth  in  the  name  of  pedagogy,  and  many 
a  woman  confuses  her  mind  with  it  during 
the  months  when  she  ought  to  be  giving  her 
body  rest.  But  individual  tragedies  cannot 
fairly  be  charged  against  a  general  and  earn- 
est movement  for  the  better  equipment  of 
teachers. 

At  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  for  instance,  in  the 
summer  school  of  the  South,  where  very 
serious  work  was  done,  more  than  2,000  per- 
sons gathered  from  all  the  Southern  States. 
It  was  said  to  be  the  largest  school  of  teachers 
in  the  world ;  and  most  of  them  were  women 
who  represent  the  best  social  traditions  of 
those  States.  Most  of  them,  too,  had  re- 
ceived college  training,  if  seminaries  for  wom- 
en may  be  called  "colleges."  The  social 
significance  of  such  a  gathering  in  the  South  is 
great,  for  it  means  that  the  best  women — ^best 
in  culture  and  best  in  good  breeding — are 
developing  the  public-school  system  there. 
At  the  University  of  Virginia,  too,  and  at 
Rock  Hill  in  South  Carolina  and  at  other 
institutions  similar  companies  gathered. 

Everywhere  the  public  schools  must  have 
teachers  of  the  best  social  training  as  well 
as  the  best  intellectual  equipment  if  they  are 
to  reach  the  level  of  their  opportunity.  The 
Southern  States  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
their  perception  of  this  truth,  which  has  been 
forgotten  in  some  parts  of  the  Union. 

SPECIAL  XRAmiNG  FOR  JOURNALISM 

THE  announcement  has  been  made  of  a 
School  of  Journalism  in  New  York. 
It  will  admit  only  those  who  have  had  high 
school  training,  and  it  will  give  diplomas 
after  a  two-years'  or  a  three-years'  course 
in  professional  study  equivalent  in  discipline 
and  in  range  to  a  two-years*  or  a  three-years' 
course  in  the  law.  The  curriculum  includes, 
besides  several  branches  of  legal  study, 
economics,  history,  English  literature,  and 
American  politics,  professional  courses  in 
"The  Principles  of  Journalism,"  "The  Art 
of  Writing  English, "  "  Reportorial  Practice, " 
"Editorial  Practice,"  "Magazine  Practice." 
Each  of  these  practice-courses  is  to  continue 
for  two  or  for  three  years  under  the  direction 
of  men  of  experience  in  writing. 
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The  value  of  such  a  school  will  depend,  as 
the  value  of  any  other  school  depends,  on  the 
skill  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  its  work 
is  done.  But  this  is  a  sensible  programme. 
Journalism,  daily,  weekly  and  monthly,  de- 
mands the  work  of  well-trained  men  and 
offers  good  careers;  and  it  is  work  for  which 
men  can  be  trained. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  absurdities  in 
educated  life  is  the  notion  that  any  "edu- 
cated" man  can  write.  Nobody  would 
maintain  that  any  educated  man  can  paint 
or  play  the  violin  or  do  an  architect's  work 
or  a  sculptor's:  we  all  grant  that  these  arts 
require  training.  But  we  go  on  with  the 
lazy  assumption  that  no  such  training  is 
necessary  for  a  writer.  It  is  this  loss  of 
proportion,  this  way  of  regarding  the  literary 
art  by  practically  the  whole  educated  class  in 
the  United  States  that  is  responsible  for  the 
loose  writing  in  our  magazines  and  news- 
papers. We  have  somewhat  the  same  feeling 
about  writing  that  we  once  had  about  public 
office  or  about  teaching — that  anybody  is 
fit  for  it. 

Yet  the  plainest  fact  in  the  world,  if  our 
slap-dash  vanity  would  permit  us  to  see  it, 
is  that  well-trained  writers  could  make  our 
periodical  literature  as  much  better  than  it 
now  is  as  trained  teachers  are  making  our 
schools  better  than  they  were  in  the  days 
when  anybody  who  could  read  was  considered 
a  capable  teacher. 

THE  COLLEGES  AND  JOURNALISM 

THERE  is  a  strange  and  persistent  mis- 
understanding of  journalism  at  most 
of  our  colleges.  A  few  of  them  offer  courses 
that  look  towards  newspaper  work,  but  as  a 
rule  they  are  shocked  at  a  proposal  to  train 
men  especially  for  it.  For  academic  life 
does  not  regard  the  profession  seriously. 
Consider  the  case  of  Yale  University,  for 
example.  It  has  a  fund  for  a  lecture  or  two 
on  journalism,  and  the  last  lecturer  that  it 
invited  was  Mr.  Frank  A.  Mtmsey,  the  owner 
of  the  magazine  that  bears  his  name.  Col- 
leges that  have  Professors  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  and  of  Dentistry  and  of  Mechanical 
Engineering  and  of  Agriculture  take  offense 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  Professor  of  Journalism. 
Yet  it  is  surely  true  that  they  might  offer 
such  professional  post-graduate  courses  par- 
allel to  their  courses  in  law  and  in  medi- 


cine, and  so  conduct  them  that  the  men 
they  train  should  be  able  to  construct 
with  some  skill  a  simple  piece  of  writing. 
Most  men  who  now  go  from  college  into 
periodical-writing  go  at  a  disadvantage,  for 
they  think  that  they  can  write  because  they 
have  done  academic  "themes"  and  taken 
courses  in  literature ;  and  they  are  impatient 
of  the  long  apprenticeship  that  they  must 
serve.  Many  such  a  man  never  learns  that 
writing  is  an  art.  They  get  rough-and- 
tumble  work  for  a  time  on  daily  papers  or 
they  "review"  books  and  then  frankly  accept 
the  fate  of  hacks,  become  self-conscious, 
degenerate  into  martyrs,  complain  that  there 
is  no  chance  for  "literature"  and  haunt 
magazine  offices  with  impracticable  proposi- 
tions— all  because  (in  most  cases)  they  were 
not  taught  in  the  beginning  that  the  writing 
of  contemporary  literature  is  an  art  and 
because  they  undertook  it  without  training. 

Our  colleges  and  universities,  especially 
their  departments  of  literature,  have  some 
grave  sins  to  answer  for,  because  they  do  not 
even  frankly  tell  young  men  that  writing  is  a 
difficult  trade  (to  say  nothing  of  the  art  of  it) 
and  because  they  do  not  adequately  train 
them  for  it.  They  let  them  go  with  a  radically 
false  notion  of  the  whole  subject. 

A  generation  of  really  well-trained  writers 
on  contemporaneous  subjects  would  be  the 
best  practical  investment  that  our  universities 
could  make  for  the  building  up  of  good  speech 
and  of  clear  thinking  in  our  democracy. 

GREAT  AND  GUILELESS  MINISTER  WU 

MR.  WU'S  long-rumored  recall  has  at 
last  been  received  to  the  loss  of  our 
entertainment  He  used  his  Oriental  guile- 
lessness  with  the  highest  skill  as  an  oratorical 
and  diplomatic  device.  He  welcomely  took 
liberties  both  official  and  personal  that  no 
other  minister  could  have  taken.  He  knew 
that  we  knew  that  he  knew  better;  but  he 
soon  found  out  that  we  liked  him;  and  he 
amused  himself  with  us  while  he  entertained 
us.  For,  shrewd  philosopher  that  he  is,  he  got 
more  fun  even  than  we  got  from  the  game  he 
played.  From  the  eminence  of  his  immemor- 
ial civilization  how  he  enjoyed  his  ridicule 
of  our  cruder  life !  He  pricked  our  bubbles 
before  our  faces;  and,  while  we  smiled  at 
him,  he  roared  at  us.  He  felt  himself  equal 
to  a  whole  nation  of  Americans — orators, 
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diplomats,  wags,  newspapers  and  all — ^when 
the  game  was  a  game  of  badinage  between 
civilizations.  And  so  guileless  was  his  manner 
that  we  applauded  him  when  he  insulted  us. 
Thus  he  became  a  privileged  person. 

Behind  the  part  that  he  played  as  wag 
was  his  serious  work;  and  he  established 
a  claim  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  civiliza- 
tion. Secretary  Hay  used  him,  as  he  was 
wilUng  to  be  used,  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
The  picture  of  an  Oriental  diplomatist  rush- 
ing in  an  automobile  at  an  imconventional 
hour  to  the  Department  of  State  with  an 
asstmng  telegram  from  Pekin,  when  all  the 
world  had  given  up  hope  of  the  besieged 
legations  there,  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
any  man  who  saw  it  or  who  even  read  of  it. 
A  very  remarkable  man  is  this  great  China- 
man who  served  all  civilized  mankind  at 
that  trying  time  in  the  most  delicate  and 
loyal  way.  And  no  minister  was  ever  placed 
in  a  more  difficult  position.  He  proved  him- 
self true  to  Western  civilization ;  and  Western 
civilization  will  not  forget  him,  and  it  will 
follow  him  in  whatever  political  tasks  he 
takes  up  at  home  with  gratitude  and  all  good 
wishes. 

Mr.  Wu*s  successor.  Sir  Liang  Chen  Tung, 
is  a  man  who  is  expected  to  continue 
and  even  to  strengthen  the  satisfactory 
American-Chinese  relations.  Educated  in 
our  own  country  (at  Yale)  and  know- 
ing Europe  as  well  as  he  knows  Asia  and 
knowing  America  perhaps  better  than  he 
knows  either,  he  is  expected  cordially  to 
help  forward  the  American  policy  in  dealing 
with  China  and  with  the  other  Powers  about 
Chinese  problems — a  policy  that  has  made 
Mr.  Hay's  Secretaryship  historic  and  has 
reflected  the  highest  honor  on  American 
diplomacy. 

A  QUISTBR  PERIOD  FOR  ENGLAND 

A  CHANGE  of  Prime  Ministers  in  Eng- 
land can  come — as  it  has  lately  come 
— with  as  little  shock  as  a  change  of  Presi- 
dents in  the  United  States;  for  one  capable 
man  always  seems  to  await  the  going  of  an- 
other capable  man.  In  this  case  they  are  of 
the  same  great  family.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  fact, 
owes  his  career  to  his  uncle,  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury.  He  began  life  rich,  somewhat 
weak  in  body,  without  apparent  seriousness. 
His  early  years  in  the  House  of  Commons  gave 


little  promise  of  the  force  that,  as  leader,  he 
afterwards  developed.  Having  been  a  man  of 
thought,  he  almost  suddenly  became  a  man  of 
action  also  when  the  difficult  task  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Ireland  was  put  in  his  hands. 
He  will  be  identified  perhaps  more  closely 
than  any  other  man  in  the  public  life  of  the 
Kingdom  with  the  reign  of  Edward.  The 
King  now  seems  likely,  thanks  to  the  skill  of 
modem  surgery  to  which  he  owes  his  life,  to 
live  his  natural  length  of  years.  The  post- 
poned Coronation  deprived  the  world  of  the 
splendid  pageant  that  had  been  planned,  but 
the  King's  illness  drew  his  people  closer  to 
him,  and  the  simpler  coronation  gave  an 
occasion  for  a  display  of  loyalty  as  great  as 
the  more  spectacular  event  would  have  pro- 
voked and  perhaps  more  sincere.  The  South 
African  war  ended,  the  King  recovered  and 
crowned,  the  new  Prime  Minister  having  the 
confidence  of  his  party  and  of  his  country, 
England  seems  to  have  reached  a  chance  for 
a  smoother  flow  of  events  than  she  has  had  for 
several  years.  And  the  great  English  masters! 
of  industry  and  of  trade  will  correspondingly 
become  active  in  more  quarters  of  the  world. 

THE  XHICEXNIN6  DIFFICULTIES  OF  CUBA 

THE  proposal  by  Cuba  to  make  a  large 
loan — large  for  the  resources  of  the 
Government — has  raised  a  delicate  and  em- 
barrassing question.  At  what  stage  of  this 
proceeding,  if  the  loan  be  offered,  must  the 
United  States  interpose  under  the  require- 
ments of  the  Piatt  Amendment  ?  This  act  of 
Congress,  in  agreement  with  which  the  new 
Cuban  Government  was  organized,  forbids  the 
contraction  of  any  debt  too  large  to  be  carried 
(and  a  sinking  fund  provided)  by  the  normal 
revenues  of  the  Government. 

Without  a  loan  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  new 
republic  can  efficiently  conduct  its  affairs;  but, 
if  our  Government  must  intervene,  interven- 
tion will  put  an  obligation  on  us  that  those 
who  wish  for  the  independence  of  the  island 
will  regret.  The  annexationists,  both  Cuban 
and  American,  find  but  one  way  out  of  these 
difficulties,  and  such  difficulties  undoubtedly 
strengthen  their  party.  But  the  American 
public  is  not  in  favor  of  annexation  nor  of  any 
Governmental  action  that  looks  toward  it.  If 
they  assert  their  opinion  with  emphasis,  the 
thickening  difficulties  will  somehow  be  solved; 
many  aGovemment  has  faced  a  worse  problem. 
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OF  great  importance  financially  was 
the  announcement  made  early 
in  August  that  a  combination  to 
be  known  as  the  United  States  Realty 
and  Construction  Company  had  been  formed 
in  New  York  City — to  operate  in  all  the 
leading  cities  of  this  country — of  five  of 
the  strongest,  if  not  the  strongest,  real  estate 
corporations  in  the  metropolis.  Capitalized 
at  $66,000,000,  this  merger  commands  a 
backing  of  almost  overwhelming  proportions. 
It  is  to  have  not  only  the  strength  of  the  five 
great  corporations  concerned,  but  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan &  Co.,  are  to  have  a  representative  in  the 
directorate ;  Charles  M.  Schwab,  of  the  Ui;iited 
States  Steel  Corporation,  is  to  be  one  of  the 
executive  committee,  as  is  also  James  Still- 
man,  president  of  the  National  City  Bank. 
The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  the 
Central  Trust  Company,  and  the  Illinois 
Trust  Company,  of  Chicago,  are  also,  it  is 
announced,  to  be  largely  interested. 

The  companies  directly  concerned  in  the 
merger  are  the  George  A.  Fuller  Construction 
Company,  with  its  $24,000,000  capital;  the 
Central  Realty  Bond  and  Trust  Company, 
with  $2,000,000  capital  and  $8,000,000  sur- 
plus, a  company  only  four  years  old  but 
amazingly  prosperous;  the  Lawyers*  Title 
Insurance  Company,  with  $8,000,000  re- 
sources; the  New  York  Realty  Corporation, 
capital  $3,000,000;  and  the  Alliance  Realty 
Company,  capital  $3,000,000.  The  George 
A.  Fuller  Construction  Company — the  most 
powerful  member  of  the  combination — has 
enjoyed  wonderful  success  in  the  erection  of 
large  office  buildings,  especially  of  the  "sky- 
scraper" type,  the  company's  operations  in- 
cluding Chicago,  Baltimore,  and  Washington, 
as  well  as  New  York  and  other  large  cities. 

Modem  methods  of  transferring  real  estate 
are  still  very  ciunbersome.     The  improve- 


ment upon  the  era  when  all  real  property  was 
transferred  by  the  planting  of  stakes  and 
other  ceremonies  connected  with  the  owner's 
taking  physical  possession  has  not  been 
great.  The  transfer  of  deeds  is  complicated 
with  a  vast  amount  of  annoying  formalities. 
When  a  man  now  buys  a  valuable  piece  of 
property,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  have 
the  title  carefully  inquired  into,  that  he  should 
pay  a  certain  insurance  upon  the  validity  of 
his  title,  and  that  yet  other  minor  formalities 
should  be  complied  with. 

Conditions  have  been  rendered  even  more 
inconvenient  by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  real 
property  has  been  owned  by  private  individu- 
als or  estates.  When  the  owners  died  it  was 
often  necessary  to  either  sell  the  entire  plots 
and  divide  the  proceeds  or  to  actually  partition 
the  properties.  Litigation  over  complications 
of  this  nature  has  often  prevented  the  de- 
velopment of  extremely  valuable  properties. 
It  was  realized  long  ago  that  the  partnership 
agreement  was  not  satisfactory  for  the 
conduct  of  large  business  concerns.  The 
corporation  was  a  vital  necessity,  if  the 
continuity  of  the  business  was  to  be  assured. 
The  real  estate  business  has,  in  a  word,  up 
to  the  present  time  been  in  the  partnership 
stage.  The  idea  of  dealing  in  real  estate  as 
so  many  shares  of  stock  is  a  manifestation  of 
new  financial  conditions. 

This  scheme  has  been  partly  utilized  in 
Boston.  There — where  the  corporate  form 
could  under  the  law  scarcely  be  utilized,  many 
great  properties  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  trustees  who  have  issued  trust  cer- 
tificates for  a  stated  proportion  of  interest 
in  the  respective  properties.  This  plan 
suffered  obvious  disadvantages.  The  first 
use  of  this  same  idea  upon  a  large  scale  in 
New  York  City  was  in  the  early  spring  of  this 
year  when  the  several  nullion  dollars  mortgage 
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of  the  thirty-two  story  Park  Row  building  was 
divided  into  small  bonds  bearing  a  stated  in- 
terest. This  bonding  of  a  property,  however, 
prevents  the  bondholders  from  sharing  in 
whatever  increased  profits  may  be  realized. 
There  is  no  speculative  interest  on  the  bond- 
holder's part. 

In  commercializing  real  estate,  this  new 
combination  will  view  each  large  property 
which  is  purchased  as  a  great  industry  to 
which  must  be  applied  the  same  rules  of 
economy  and  careful  management  as  is  the 
case  with  large  manufacturing  plants.  When 
the  property  is  first  purchased,  the  question 
of  title  will  be  forever  settled.  An  investor 
buying  a  share  of  stock  in  that  land  will  no 
more  think  of  inquiring  into  the  title  than  he 
will  concerning  the  title  of  a  railroad  to  its 
plant.  Deaths  will  not  destroy  the  integrity 
of  the  property.  The  shares  will  pass  to 
the  proper  heirs  just  as  any  other  personal 
property. 

Obviously,  it  will  be  impossible  for  a  cor- 
poration with  even  $66,000,000  capitaliza- 
tion to  purchase  and  develop  real  estate  in  a 
city  like  New  York  to  any  great  extent, 
comparatively  speaking.  When  it  is  consid- 
ered, also,  that  this  corporation  will  include 
many  cities  in  its  operations,  the  impos- 
sibility will  be  observed  to  be  all  the 
greater.  It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this 
new  combination,  therefore,  to  secure  what- 
ever properties  may  be  desired  and  then 
turn  them  over  to  subsidiary  corporations 
which  it  will  form.  Even  this  plan  of 
action  will  have  its  limits,  so  that  when 
the  success  of  this  company  is  assured  others 
of  a  like  nature  are  apt  to  spring  up.  The 
field  is  an  entirely  undeveloped  one,  and  there 
is  room  for  an  abundance  of  progressive- 
ness. 

Shareholders  in  subsidiary  corporations 
in  a  scheme  of  this  kind,  should  it  be  well 
managed,  would  enjoy  the  benefits  of  profits 
from  two  sources.  Should  an  office  building 
be  erected  in  a  popular  district,  for  example, 
the  investors  would  enjoy  dividends  from 
whatever  increase  there  might  be  in  the  value 
of  the  rents.  Secondly,  it  would  be  possible 
to  effect  certain  economies  both  in  building 
and  operation  of  which  little  or  no  use  is 
made  at  the  present  time. 

As  an  example  of  what  is  meant,  one  might 
consider  that  property  lying  on  the  east  side 


of  Broadway,  New  York,  running  about  two 
hundred  feet  south  from  Wall  Street — prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  valuable  sites  for  an 
office  building  in  the  world.  On  the  comer 
of  Wall  Street  there  is  a  small  and  ancient 
three-story  structure.  Next  door  there  is  an 
office  building  with  fifty  feet  front,  equipped 
with  elevators  and  other  conveniences.  Then 
come  three  other  office  buildings  of  various 
heights,  each  with  its  own  equipment.  It 
will  be  the  object  of  this  new  corporation  to 
take  a  plot  as  large,  say,  as  that  covered  by 
all  of  these  buildings  and  erect  one  structure 
upon  it. 

There  would  be  a  saving,  to  start  with,  in 
the  very  purchase  of  the  property.  If  the 
land  should  be  owned  by  a  number  of  different 
individuals  some  of  whom  should  desire  an 
extortionate  price  for  their  holdings,  the 
new  concern  might  say  to  them: 

"If  you  think  your  property  is  so  valuable 
why  not  come  in  with  us  in  the  enterprise  ? 
We  will  pay  you  in  shares  of  the  new  corpora- 
tion.** 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  were  two  plots 
of  ground  upon  one  of  which  a  building  was 
to  be  erected  and  which  was  to  be  operated 
by  a  powerful  and  well-managed  corporation, 
owners  of  the  more  desirable  land  would  not 
be  so  apt  to  persist  in  obstinate  demands  for 
a  very  high  price.  They  would  realize  that 
if  the  building  went  on  even  the  less  desirable 
property  it  would  still  be  so  economically 
managed  that  no  building  that  they  them- 
selves could  build  on  their  own  land  could 
compete  with  it. 

There  would  next  be  a  saving  in  archi- 
tects' charges,  contractors'  commissions,  and 
in  the  purchase  of  materials.  The  corpora- 
tion under  discussion  will  probably  enjoy 
peculiar  advantage  in  the  construction  of  steel 
buildings  from  the  fact  that  the  Steel  Trust 
president  is  to  be  a  director.  But  any  cor- 
poration erecting  one  building  instead  of  five 
upon  the  same  plot  of  ground  would  enjoy 
large  economies  in  this  respect.  In  the 
building  itself  there  will- be  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  light  courts,  thin  partitions,  and 
economies  of  space  in  every  particular.  The 
elevator  equipments  could  be  very  greatly 
improved  as  well  as  securing  the  savings  inci- 
dent to  the  operation  of  only  one  plant.  In 
property  as  valuable  as  that  on  Broadway 
and  Wall  Street,  taken  as  example*  every 
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saving  of  a  square  foot  of  space  would  mean 
increased  revenue  for  the  owners. 

In  the  conduct  of  these  large  buildings 
there  will  be  yet  more  economies.  The  lay- 
man little  realizes  the  quantity  of  supplies 
necessary  for  the  extensive  office  structures 
in  our  cities.  Great  economies  could  be 
effected  through  large  purchases  in  brick. 
With  a  tremendous  building  under  a  single 
management,  there  could  be  great  division  of 
labor  in  the  matter  of  janitor  service,  there 
would  be  necessary  only  one  superintendent. 
The  collection  of  rents  could  be  economized. 
It  would  be  possible  also  to  place  in  such  a 
building  unusual  conveniences  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  tenants  and  still  preserve  the  net 
economies  which  have  been  specified.     The 


idea  of  having  a  stenographic  establishment, 
a  book  store,  a  soda  fount,  a  barber  shop,  a 
manicure  establishment,  a  dentist,  an  ocu- 
list, a  surgeon,  a  physician,  and  others  in  a 
great  office  building  has  already  been  partly 
developed.  It  is  possible  to  do  much  more. 
The  practical  operation  of  this  new  com- 
bination's plans  will,  accordingly,  partake 
very  much  of  the  nature  of  that  of  a  trust 
in  so  far  as  the  economies  from  a  large  estab- 
lishment are  concerned.  The  very  conception 
of  making  a  profit  from  real  estate  in  this 
manner  is  a  part  of  this  twentieth  century's 
progressiveness.  It  is  all,  however,  but  a  part 
of  this  movement,  now  promising  such  great 
development,  toward  the  commercialization 
of  real  estate. 


SAVINGS    BANKS 

PAYING  SPECTACULAR  DIVIDENDS  AND  GUARANTEEING  SECURITY 
TO  DEPOSITORS  — THEIR  DEVELOPMENT  ONLY  AT  ITS  BEGINNING  — 
A  BANK  FOR  EVERY  TWO  PEOPLE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS,  ONE  FOR 
EVERY  EIGHTEEN  IN  THE  WEST,  ONE  FOR  EVERY  FORTYEIGHT 
IN     THE     MIDDLE     WEST,    ONE     FOR    EVERY    306    IN    THE    SOUTH 

BY 
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IT  was  but  a  few  years  ago  that  savings 
banks  were  paying  depositors  five  per 
cent,  interest.  At  the  present  time  only 
three  out  of  twenty-six  such  institutions  in 
New  York  City  pay  as  much  as  four  per  cent. ; 
three  and  one-half  per  cent,  is  the  prevailing 
rate.  Even  the  old  Bowery  Savings  Bank, 
which  withstood  the  drift  toward  the  lesser 
rate  for  several  years,  capitulated  at  the  last 
dividend-date  and  announced  that  its  rate 
would  be  one-half  per  cent,  less  than  the 
four  per  cent,  that  had  been  paid.  The  three 
banks  which  still  pay  four  per  cent,  are  able 
to  do  so  only  by  virtue  of  certain  pe- 
culiar conditions  of  lucky  investments  or  the 
holding  of  unusually  large  dormant  ac- 
counts. 

Nor  do  these  pa)mients  of  even  three  and 
one-half  per  cent,  represent  the  actual  earn- 
ings of  the  deposits  in  these  banks.  As  a 
result  of  very  careful  management  in  periods 
when  safe  investments  paid  six  and  seven 


per  cent,  many  of  the  savings  institutions  in 
New  York  City  have  been  able  to  accumu- 
late large  surplus  sums.  Depositors  thus 
secure  the  benefit  not  only  of  the  earnings 
of  their  own  savings  but  of  these  surplus  as- 
sets. If  savings  banks  in  the  metropolis  paid 
interest  only  on  the  earnings  of  deposits,  it 
can  be  safely  said  that  the  present  rate  would 
not  be  more  than  three  and  one-quarter  per 
cent.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  the  surplus  accumu- 
lations, it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  be  very 
long  before  this  reduced  rate  will  be  paid 
by  most  institutions. 

The  conditions  in  New  York  State  are 
worthy  of  careful  study  for  numerous  reasons. 
Here  are  located  about  one-eighth  of  all  the 
savings  banks  in  the  United  States;  here  are 
deposited  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  sums 
deposited  in  such  institutions  in  the  whole 
country.  There  is  a  savings  account  in  this 
State  for  every  3.5  of  the  population.  The 
trustee  savings  bank  idea  has  here  reached 
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its  most  perfect  development.  Yet  here  are 
to  be  ol«erved  the  operation  of  those  pe- 
culiar political  conditions  which  are  apt  to 
surrotmd  the  working  of  any  great  American 
institution.  In  spite  of  a  tendency  toward 
a  lower  rate  of  interest,  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature not  long  since  passed  a  law  taxing 
savings  bank  surpluses  one  per  cent.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  an  attempt,  which  proved 
successful,  was  made  in  the  last  session  of  the 
State  Legislature  to  add  to  the  list  of  cor- 
porations in  which  savings  banks  might  in- 
vest, and  thus  possibly  prevent  the  rate  from 
going  still  lower,.the  demagogic  cry  was  raised 
that  this  was  a  plan  to  favor  certain  railroads, 
and  that  the  earnings  of  the  people  were  to 
be  jeopardized  for  the  benefit  of  rich  corpora- 
tions. 

Those  who  have  made  a  scientific  study 
of  savings  banks  realize  perfectly  well  that 
in  this  tendency  toward  a  low  rate  of  interest 
lies  a  most  serious  problem.  It  affects  what 
is  in  many  respects  the  most  important  pur- 
pose of  the  savings  institution — the  teaching 
of  habits  of  thrift  and  economy.  If  the  poor 
and  shiftless  are  to  be  taught  to  save,  the 
earliest  lessons,  at  any  rate,  must  be  ac- 
companied by  an  inducement  as  spectacular 
as  possible.  The  rate  of  interest  must  be  as 
high  as  possible,  else  the  very  man  whom  it 
is  most  desirable  to  have  reached  will  rather 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  moment  than 
wait  for  perhaps  just  a  little  more  pleasure 
at  some  future  date. 

Savings  banks  must  be  viewed  in  both  their 
sociological  and  financial  aspects.  This  prob- 
lem of  teaching  the  working  classes  to  save 
is  of  vital  importance,  especially  in  a  country 
with  a  free  ballot.  It  is  essential  to  the  de- 
velopment of  good  citizenship  that  the  sav- 
ings of  the  poor  should  be  invested  for  them, 
and  that  this  work  should  be  done  with  such 
ability  and  honesty  as  will  prove  both  an  ob- 
ject lesson  and  a  practical  benefit.  It  is  also 
true  that  sound  finance  demands  that  the 
savings  of  these  people  should  not  be  hoarded 
but  should  be  made  available  for  the  pro- 
ductive needs  of  the  community. 

It  is  little  realized  that  savings  banks  have 
as  yet  attained  but  little  development  in  this 
country.  There  are  only  a  few  more  than 
1,000  such  banks  in  the  whole  United  States. 
There  is  only  one  savings  account  to  every 
twelve    of   the    population.    Exclude    New 


England  and  the  State  of  New  York  and  it 
may  be  said  that  savings  banks  have  not 
been  developed  at  all  worth  mentioning  in 
this  republic.  Observe  the  possibilities  of 
such  development  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts with  a  savings  account  for  every 
1.9  of  the  population.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  Western  States  there  is  but  one  account 
to  every  eighteen  of  the  people;  in  the  Middle 
States,  but  one  to  forty-eight;  and  in  the 
South  the  proportion  is  but  one  to  306. 

These  figures  are  indications  of  sociological 
conditions  well  worth  remedying.  In  the 
Western  States,  people  accustomed  to  seeing 
fortunes  made  in  a  day  are  not  yet  ready  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  slow  con- 
servative habits  of  the  savings  bank.  The 
pursuit  of  a  financial  competence  is  still, 
generally  speaking,  a  huge  gamble.  In  the 
Middle  States,  the  disproportion  of  savings 
accounts  to  the  population  may  be  accounted 
for  by  two  facts:  namely  ,the  large  agricul- 
tural population  in  the  rural  communities, 
and  the  tremendous  unorganized  immigrant 
population  in  the  cities.  The  first  of  these 
facts  is  not  so  serious;  the  second  is  extremely 
so.  In  the  Southern  States,  the  situation  is 
still  more  critical.  There  the  Negro  has  not 
yet  conceived  an  adequate  idea  of  the  nature 
of  property  rights.  His  greatest  economic 
need  is  to  be  taught  the  importance  of  ac- 
quiring property  legitimately.  This  is  the 
fundamental  idea  of  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton's work.  It  is  self-evident  that  here  is 
a  field  for  savings  institutions  of  greatest 
value  to  the  country.  Vast  missionary  work 
would  have  to  be  done  to  insure  success,  but 
such  success  would  be  well  worth  the  getting. 

It  may  thus  be  said  that  while  the  savings 
bank  has  been  well  developed  in  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York,  there  is  still  much  to 
do  in  the  territories  of  even  these  states. 
It  is  necessary  to  pay  close  attention  to  this 
sociological  problem  in  considering  the  finan- 
cial aspects  of  savings  banks.  The  money 
market  is  interested  in  securing  as  much 
benefit  as  possible  from  the  accumulations 
of  the  working  classes.  The  working  man, 
however,  cares  little  for  theories.  He  wants 
a  good  return  for  the  money  he  places  in  the 
custody  of  the  savings  bank.  If  he  does  not 
get  a  good  return,  he  is  apt  to  either  spend  or 
hoard  his  money.  The  money  market,  there- 
fore, mtist  pay  a  comfortable  rate  of  interest 
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to  secure  these  savings.  As  it  may  be  con- 
sidered that  the  greater  the  amount  of  sav- 
ing the  more  benefit  to  society,  the  close  re- 
lationship between  the  high  interest  rate  and 
the  sociological  advantage  is  apparent. 

Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  these  savings 
to  the  money  market  may  be  had  when  it  is 
realized  that  the  total  deposits  held  by  sav- 
ings banks  in  this  coimtry  amount  to  about 
^2,750^000,000.  In  what  manner  these  ac- 
cumulations have  been  availed  of  is  shown 
from  figures  compiled  for  the  year  1899, 
which  include  the  whole  country.  Savings 
banks  at  the  end  of  that  year  had  outstand- 
ing total  loans  of  $1,098,598,589,  of  which 
there  were  $878,126,859  loaned  on  real 
estate  security;  $512,777,336  in  the  bonds  and 
stocks  of  municipalities;  $167,998,336  in  rail- 
road stocks  and  bonds;  and  $136,930,208  in 
United  States  Government  bonds.  In  the 
State  of  New  York  savings  banks  carry 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  bond  issues  of  cities, 
the  total  issues  amounting  to  more  than 
^i7S»ooo»ooo.  Banks  in  New  York  are  not 
allowed  to  invest  in  industrial  corporations, 
but  one  of  the  most  conservative  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States,  located  in  the 
City  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  loans  money 
to  the  great  factories  of  that  city.  Thus 
the  wage  earner  becomes  the  creditor  of  his 
employer,  and  he  is  much  less  apt  under 
such  circumstances  to  embarrass  his  debtor 
with  strikes  and  other  disturbances. 

In  considering  this  subject  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  constantly  that  absolute  se- 
curity of  deposits  is  the  only  foundation  for 
savings  banks'  existence.  Just  where  to 
draw  the  line  in  the  matter  of  investments, 
therefore,  becomes  a  most  difficult  problem. 
Even  now  there  are  scarcely  enough  safe  in- 
vestments to  supply  the  demands  of  the 
savings  banks.  Municipal  bond  issues  by 
safely  managed  cities  are  not  as  plentiful 
now  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  The 
competition  between  savings  banks  to  secure 
the  issues  which  are  made  of  course  reduces 
the  rate  of  interest  any  of  them  may  obtain. 
It  is  true  that  the  list  of  safe  securities  is 
enlarging,  but  with  that  enlargement  goes 
a  reduction  of  interest.  Railroad  bonds 
become  safer  each  year,  but  industrial  se- 
curities are  not  yet  sound  enough  for  savings 
banks  to  handle  in  any  great  quantity. 

:  the  president  of  any  great  savings 


bank  in  New  York  City  what  his  greatest 
desire  is,  and  the  answer  will  almost  invariably 
be,  smaller  aggregate  deposits  and  more 
depositors.  This  signifies  that  the  well- 
to-do  elements  of  the  community  have  greatly 
complicated  the  savings  bank  problem.  Sav- 
ings banks,  at  least  of  the  trustee  type  in 
New  York  State,  are  essentially  philanthropic 
institutions.  There  are  no  stockholders,  no 
dividends  except  to  depositors,  and  the  trus- 
tees serve  without  remuneration.  It  is  ob- 
viously unfair,  therefore,  that  the  well-to-do, 
those  who  have  learned  to  save  and  are  able 
to  invest  their  own  money  if  they  only  cared 
to  take  the  trouble,  should  avail  themselves 
of  the  services  of  a  savings  bank  to  invest 
their  money  for  them .  Some  check  upon  oper- 
ations of  this  character  is  imposed  by  the 
provision  that  no  depositor  shall  have  more 
than  $3,000  in  each  bank.  But  when  it  is 
considered  that  there  are  twenty-six  such 
banks  in  New  York  City  alone,  and  there 
is  no  prohibition  against  an  account  in  more 
than  one  bank,  the  opportunity  of  the  lazy 
investor  may  be  realized.  In  only  a  few 
States  in  this  country  is  there  any  limit  at  all 
to  the  size  of  savings  bank  accounts.  This, 
however,  is  only  an  indication  of  the  lack 
of  development  of  the  real  savings  bank  idea. 
In  England,  the  amount  of  a  savings  bank 
deposit  is  limited  and  anyone  depositing  in 
a  second  bank  forfeits  his  deposit  in  the 
first.  This  is  a  stringent  remedy — too  strin- 
gent, undoubtedly,  for  application  in  this 
country — but  some  remedy  of  this  character 
is  unquestionably  demanded  in  New  York 
State. 

Much  is  to  be  said  for  the  plan  of  systemat- 
ically teaching  the  savings  principle  in  the 
public  schools.  Much  is  to  be  said  for  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  system  of  estab- 
lishing a  savings  bank  under  the  auspices  of 
the  corporation  with  special  inducements  to 
employees  to  make  deposits.  Those  public- 
spirited  men  who  are  struggling  to  instil  ideas 
of  saving  in  the  minds  of  the  poor,  giving 
time  and  thought  to  the  problem,  have  made 
themselves  creditors  of  civilization.  The 
money  market  and  industrial  organizations 
owe  it  to  savings  banks  and  the  idea  for 
which  they  stand  to  make  their  "securi- 
ties" really  secure,  so  that  they  may  be  of 
value  to  the  working  classes  and  these  classes 
of  benefit  to  them. 
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I. — THE  TYPICAL  RANCHER. 

WHEN  John  Smith,  of  Some-Place, 
which  is  a  typical  agricultural  com- 
munity east  of  the  Dakotas,  first 
read  of  the  wonders  of  a  twenty-acre  irriga- 
tion ranch  at  This-Place,  which  is  a  typical 
irrigation  community  west  of  the  Rocky 
Motmtains,  he  was  skeptical.  But  when  Tom 
Jones,  his  cousin  on  his  wife's  mother's  side 
of  the  house,  received  a  letter  from  a  distant 
cousin  of  still  another  branch  of  the  family 
sa)ring  that  he  had  bought  twenty  acres  of 
arid  land  in  This-Place,  paying  $60  an  acre 
(including  a  perpetual  water  right),  John  de- 
cided to  watch  the  experiment.  This  he  did 
by  correspondence  with  the  experimenter, 
and  became  so  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  it 
that  two  years  later  he  sold  his  home  in  Some- 
Place  and  journeyed  West  to  begin  life  anew 
in  This-Place. 

At  This-Place  home  acres  were  called 
ranches,  in  distinction  from  the  ranges,  for  there 
were  built  the  houses  and  corralls.  John  Smith 
foimd  men  with  40-acre  hop  ranches,  20-acre 
alfalfa  ranches,  30-acre  hay  ranches  and 
sometimes  5 -acre  chicken  ranches.  He 
thought  that  ''poultry  farm"  would  sound 
better,  but  when  he  wrote  back  to  Some- 
Place  he  referred  to  his  own  twenty  acres  in 
This-Place  as  "my  new  ranch  under  the 
Yakima  ditch."  Nobody  said  "canal"  and 
so  he  did  not. 

One  thing  which  had  worried  John  Smith 
before  he  sold  out  his  loo-acres  at  Some- 
Place,  was  a  variation  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  soil  of  This-Place.  In  one  account 
he  read  of  the  arid  "desert  sands"  and  he 
supposed  that  the  soil  must  be  like  the  stretch 
of  sandy  road  between  his  farm  and  the 
Thompson  place  next  the  river.  Naturally, 
he   doubted   the   statement   that    anything 


would  grow  in  such  sand.  Another  account 
said  that  the  soil  was  "silt  and  volcanic  ash. " 
John  took  a  long  look  at  his  own  ash  pile  and 
again  doubted  the  advisability  of  moving 
to  This-Place.  Again,  he  read  that  irrigation 
farmers  leveled  their  fields,  and  he  wondered 
what  insanity  prevailed  among  men  who 
could  turn  their  top  soil  into  a  hollow  for  the 
sake  of  leveling  it.  When  he  arrived  at  This- 
Place  he  found  that  the  soil  was  a  deposit 
of  the  prehistoric  glaciers  which  had  moved 
slowly  through  these  now  arid  valleys,  grind- 
ing the  sides  of  the  mountains  to  a  powder 
which  was  dropped  into  the  beds  of  their 
courses  as  they  crept  on.  He  found  the  soil 
to  be  as  fine  as  flour  and  as  easy  to  plow  as 
sand.  Because  of  the  lack  of  vegetation 
time  had  not  enriched  the  top  soil,  and  the 
leveling  of  fields  only  exposed  more  soil  of 
the  same  quality.  One  man  in  This-Place  dug 
a  well  fifty  feet  deep,  and  for  forty  feet  this 
volcanic  ash  remained  absolutely  uniform. 

On  his  arrival  John  looked  at  the  sage-brush 
desert  rising  gently  up  to  the  hills  on  one  side 
the  ditch  and  then  at  the  thickly  populated, 
tree-shaded  abundance  of  green  growth  on  the 
slope  below  the  ditch  and  he  doubted  if  a 
simple  combination  of  sunshine,  soil  and  water 
under  the  guiding  hand  of  a  plain  man  like 
himself  had  done  it.  In  just  three  years  this 
same  John  Smith's  twenty-acre  ranch  was  one 
of  the  best  paying  spots  under  the  big  Yakima 
ditch.  In  five  years  his  home  was  one  of 
luxury.  For  John  Smith,  typical  irrigation 
rancher,  had  been  brought  up  to  habits  of 
thrift,  and  he  worked  hard  from  February 
to  October,  and  from  October  to  February  he 
could  play  checkers  and  build  new  bams. 

John  sold  his  one  hundred  acres  at  Some- 
Place  for  $2,500.  It  cost  him  only  $300  to 
move  out  to  This-Place,  because  the  whole 
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rental  to  keep  it  in  repair.  There  are  other 
plans,  but  this  is  the  logical  one,  and  may  be 
called  the  typical  community  system. 

John  Smith  took  the  advice  of  his  host- 
about  laying  out  his  ranch.  First,  he  hitched . 
two  spans  of  horses  to  the  opposite  ends  of  a 
twenty-foot  piece  of  railroad  iron.  By  drag- 
ging this  across  the  land,  as  he  would  drag  a 
two-team  harrow,  he  cut  the  sage-brush  off 
close  to  the  ground.  Then  he  burned  the 
sage-brush  and  thought  that  clearing  land 
in  that  fashion  was  a  joke.  A  barbed  wire 
fence  around  the  twenty  acres  came  next, 
with  another  fence  of  boards  and  netting 
enclosing  the  acre  in  which  was  to  be  placed 
the  house,  the  bam,  the  chicken  runs  and  the 
garden.  It  took  him  a  few  days  to  level  the 
land  with  his  own  two  horses  and  a  borrowed 
scraper.  Then  his  kinsman  came  over  and 
laid  out  the  place. 

A  solid  ten  acres  were  marked  off  to  go  into 
alfalfa,  the  staple  of  all  irrigation  ranches. 
Five  of  these  ten  acres  were  to  be  pasturage, 
five  for  cutting.  One-half  an  acre  was 
marked  off  for  a  small  orchard  which  would 
yield  fruit  enough  for  home  use.  Eight  and 
one-half  acres  were  marked  off  to  go  into 
potatoes,  peas,  onions  and  melons, — the  best 
crops  for  a  first-year  venture. 

Of  alfalfa  this  typical  ranch  raised  that  first 
year,  on  its  five  cutting  acres,  fifteen  tons; 
the  other  five  pastured  all  his  stock;  of  eggs, 
cream,  potatoes,  onions,  peas  and  melons  it 
grew,  over  and  above  the  family  use,  $250 
worth ;  during  that  fall  John  Smith  increased 
his  live  stock  to  seven  milch  cows,  three 
yearlings  and  four  pigs,  and  Mrs.  Smith 
increased  her  poultry  to  one  hundred  pullets. 

The  second  year  the  five  acres  of  alfalfa 
produced  forty-five  tons  of  cured  feed,  and 
the  other  five  pastured  all  his  stock.  From 
this  forty-five  tons  he  reserved  two  tons  each 
for  his  ten  head  of  stock  for  dry  winter  feed, 
fed  five  tons  to  hogs  and  poultry,  and  sold 
twenty  tons  to  the  sheep  men.  Other  men 
did  not  pasture  their  cattle,  but  turned  them 
on  the  range  by  day,  cutting  and  feeding 
alfalfa  to  them  in  the  barnyard  night  and 
morning.  But  John  preferred  to  pasture 
his  own  stock.  His  other  crops  sold  for 
r^ady  money  and  on  December  31  he  found 
that,  besides  his  living,  he  had  made  $1,000. 
He  made  his  second  payment  on  his  land, 
and  built  an  addition  to  his  house. 
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AN   ALFALFA   FIELD   READY.  FOR  THE  THIRD  CUTTING 
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he  third  year  was  a  repetition  of  the  sec- 
,  and  the  berries  and  the  fruits  from  the 
lard  added  to  his  income.  His  vegetable 
!en  was  a  wonder  of  variety  and  quantity, 
t  fall  he  made  the  third  payment  and 
cipated  the  fourth  and  last  on  his  con- 
t.  Being  otit  of  debt  he  bouglit  a  horse 
a  buggy,  and  Mrs.  Smith  bought  new  house 
lishings.  The  fourth  year's  profits  en- 
^d  him  to  build  a  typical  irrigation  ranch- 
home,  on  which  he  spent  $1,500.  Mrs. 
ith  invested  something  in  shade  trees  and 
jbery. 


HI. — THE  TYPICAL  COMMUNll 

So  much  ready  money  and  so  nu 
lies  on  small  ranches  with  no  waste 
tween  make  a  typical  irrigation  coi 
This- PI  ace  enjoys  daily  rural  free 
of  the  mails.  Every  carrier  colle 
sells  stamps  and  postal  orders,  and  wi 
letters.  Telephones  are  common  in 
houses  and  cost  $1.50  a  month, 
strument  has  a  long-distance  tr£ 
Telephoning  to  town  is  no  easier  t 
|)honing  another  rancher  at   the  b 
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Start  that  had  been  made.  Fourth,  capital 
has  preferred  urban  to  rural  investment  and 
is  just  learning  the  profits  of  irrigation  enter- 
prises. Fifth,  a  class  of  settlers  with  some 
ready  money  is  required,  and  these  men  must 
be  found,  persuaded  to  sell  their  homes  and 
to  move  to  a  new  country.  Thus  education 
is  necessary. 

Can  a  man  l:>ecome  an  irrigation  rancher 
without  money? 

Yes.  He  may  rent  an  improved  ranch  and 
save  enough  in  two  years  to  establish  himself 
on  his  own  place,  paying  one-fifty  down  and 
the  balance  in  five  annual  payments. 

What  sort  of  men  succeed? 

Only  those  who  work  intelhgently.  Irri^ 
gation  farming  concentrates  a  big  productive 
power  into  a  small  space.  A  man  must  be 
thrifty  and  capable.  He  must  keep  steadily 
at  it.  Irrigation  then  becomes  farming  by 
an  artificial,  though  sure  programme,  and 
its  results  are  wonderful. 

Markets  ? 

So  far,  the  population  of  the  West  has  con- 
sumed all  and  imported  more.  The  question 
of  a  bad  market  is  as  remote  as  the  exhaustion 
of  the  Western  watersheds. 

If  capital  can  do  so  well  in  irrigation  en- 
terprises, why  ask  the  Government  to  build 
big  canals  ? 

Because  the  water  supply  is  not  controlled. 
In  the  w']nu-r  rinri   thf  sprinf^  enous^h  water 


runs  to  waste  to  irrigate  every  State  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  Immense  sums  are  needed  to 
store  and  to  control  this  water.  Immense 
sums  will  be  spent  in  distribution.  No 
private  enterprise  can  do  it.  The  Govern- 
ment must  do  it,  and  when  it  does  it  can 
either  throw  the  lands  open  to  the  public,  or 
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WH  EN  the  seventy  million  people  of  a 
gjeat  country,  whose  industry  has 
nearly  every  known  ram  ill  cation* 
wait  for  the  reports  of  a  certain  belt  of  land 
and  say:  'W  good  corn  crop  means  con- 
tinued prosperity:  a  short  crop  means  bad 
times/'  any  work  which  gains  a  larger  or 
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Til  or  v^eilge  «hap«d  is  the  brat  bccsuae  its  ahap«  pemntls  the 
j^mtest  jtmrHint  M  jtfain  la  tlie  cob 


better    harvesting    of    this    single    powerful 
cereal  takes  on  a  national  interest. 

At  the  Agricultural  College  at  Urbana, 
Illinois,  results  have  been  obtained  during 
the  past  six  years  in  the  creation  of  new 
strains  of  com  which  are  of  striking  impor* 
tance.  Professor  Cyril  G.  Hopkins,  of  tb 
Chair  of  Agronomy  and  Chemistry,  assiste 
by  Professor  A.  D.  Shameb  instructor  in 
farm  crops,  have  been  directing,  moulding, 
outwitting,  leading,  re-forming  Nature.  In 
a  word,  they  have  re-created  com,  Thcji 
have  compelled  corn  lo  grow  for  man  or  beas 
or  manufacture  They  have  told  the  kernel 
to  produce  more  protein,  the  great  tissue 
builder  of  the  race,  or  they  liave  told  it  to 
produce  less.  They  have  told  it  to  increase 
its  quantity  of  starch,  and  to  decrease  it. 
They  have  told  it  to  produce  a  large  and  still 
larger  supply  of  oil,  making  it  commercially  far 


iiy  a  ifw  uu»  I 
ind  a  slight  fi 
istry,  Buttoj 
ion  others  in  I 


into  nia^nihcent  siren^tli  or  slowly  to  i 
and  die;  or  suddenly  to  l>e  restored  to  stn 
again,— all  this  requires  only  a  few  bits  < 
closed  glass,  some  heat  anc 
mental  knowledge  of  chemi: 
a  plant  ^ow  among  a  billion 
field  of  grain  so  that  it  will  produce  a  c| 
invariable  kind  different  from  any  ^ 
produced  before,  to  make  it  strong 
sul>stance  and  weak  in  another  at  wilUf 
a  different  matter. 


STRAIGHT    ROWS  OF   KERNKLS 
A^m  ihc  ear  to  the  Wit,  are  llio*c  seltcted  for  brecdiuK 

more  valuable,  and  they  have  told  it  to  curtail 
its  supply  of  oil  and  give  some  other  element 
more  room.  They  have  told  the  ear  to  change 
its  form»  so  that  it  should  be  longer  or  shorter 
or  leaner  or  i>lumper.  They  have  told  the 
com  plant  to  increase  in  height  and  to  de- 
crease in  height  and  they  have  even  told 
it  that  it  must  weave  its  leaves  on  a  wider 
and  larger  pattern.  All  these  things  and 
more  have  they  commanded  of  corn  and  in 
all  of  them  it  has  obeyed. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  feed  a  plant  or  starve 
it  artificially;  to  give  it  a  little  more  of  this, 
a  Uttte  less  of  that  food  and  to  watch  it  grow 


lUL   LAkLV    Fl.RlOD  OF   NtW   LORN     , 
Showini;  the  Immatare  kernels  In  progress  of  developiM 

To  begin  with  it  was  necessary  to  m^ 
exhaustive  study  of  the  chemistry  of  thiq 
kernel-  Accompanying  this  study,  call 
equally  exhaustive  investigation  into  li 
ing,  with  the  demonstration  that  th 
plant  may  be  bred  as  accurately,  with 
adherence  to  type,  with  as  c^implete  dei^ 
to  pedigree,  as  may  prevail  in  the  bi 
of  any  animal.     This  breeding  is  done 
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age  of  protein.  Com  oil  has 
f  the  most  valuable  of  the  many 
Df  this  cereal.  Immense  quanti- 
r  manufactured  in  the  United 
then  exported  to  the  Spanish, 
French  cities  where  the  largest 
live  oil  are  put  up  for  the  Ameri- 
Each  year  com  oil  is  apphed  to 
tty  of  uses,^ — as  in  the  manufac- 


from  the  germ  that  the  oil  is  made.  Lei 
illustrate  in  a  simple  tabular  statement  ^ 
was  done  simply  by  Iireeding  by  selectio 


Oil  is 

Oil  in 

Ybah 

Sbbd 

Chop 

1K06 

4  70 

1807 

S.3J 

47.\ 

1808 

S.>o 

S-^5 

tSoo 

6.ts 

5.64 

I  goo 

6.30 

6,13 

liQiOT 

6.7T 

6.00 

iQoa 

ft,06 

A  cuNTkAtiT  IN  ams 

m  hanging,  on  the  flwr,  and  standby,  is  selJ-fcrtiiifwl ;  that  to  ibc  led  is  Irom  ordinary  fcrtiliiing— by  the  wind— tlM 
amount  ol  scud  being  used  in  both  ckat* 


€,  paint  oils,  lubricating  oils. 
so  on.  So  it  was  detennined 
ihould  be  bred  having  a  higher 
oil.  It  was  necessary  to  create, 
>m  with  a  larger  germ,  for  it  is 


Along  with  this  went  a  series  of  tests 
show  that  com  could  be  produced  very' 
in  oil  The  results  of  the  attempts  to 
duce  the  oil  by  breeding  show  that  the 
in  the  crop  decreased  from  4.'{q  v^x  ^«cfi 
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1S96  to  3.43  per  cent,  in  1901 ;  wliilc  ihe  seed 
selected  dc*crcased  from  4,04  percent,  in  1897 
to  2,Q9  per  cent,  in  1902.  The  oil  of  com 
is  w(jrth  at  least  five  cents  per  pound.  It  is 
estimated  that  for  every  per  cent,  of  increase 
the  com  containing  it  is  advanced  in  value 
i>y  at  least  five  cents  per  busheh — in  fact. 
>ne  manufacturing  esta!»lishment  using  about 
ighteen  million  bushels  of  com  a  year,  offers 
to  pay  five  cents  per  bushel  more  than  the 
normal  price  for  each  per  cent,  of  increase  i 
oil.  In  the  table  above  given  it  will  be  note 
Ihat  the  com  bred  lias  already  increased  in 
>d  1.39  per  cetit.,  this  increase  being  made 
in  the  open  field,  taking  its  chances  in  the 
iJiormal  conditions  of  the  average  field  of 
?rain. 

Kernels  were  selected  for  breeding  for  a 
high  amount  of  protem.  They  were  planted 
in  isolation  and  their  progeny  after  them 
year  after  year.  In  1896  the  crop  had  10.92 
per  cent,  of  protein.  In  1901,  14,12  percent. 
In  1897  the  seed  selected  for  the  following 
crop  had  12.54  percent.;  in  1902  it  has  15.32. 
To  reduce  the  amount  of  protein,  seeds  of  low 


DETER.MINING   THE   AMr>l    N  I    ... 

DUCtNG   MATERIAL 


and  still  lower  percentages  of  protein  were 
planted,  with  the  result  that  the  [ler  cent,  of 
{>rotein  in  the  seed  of  1897,  w^hich  stood  at  9.03^ 
has  been  cut  down  to  7.58,  while  the  crop  itr 
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self  shows  a  reduction  of  1.58  per  cent.  The 
highest  ambtint  of  protein  in  com  yet  reached 
in  these  investigations  is  16. 11  per  cent., 
and  the  low^t,  6.66  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  difference  between  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  protein-bred  com  of  nearly 
lo  per  cent,  of  strength-giving  material. 

Given  a  certain  demand, — be  it  for  syrups, 
for  starches,  for  oil,  for  food  of  any  one  of 
very  many  types  for  any  one  of  a  large  nimi- 
ber  of  by-products,  and  the  com  is  at  hand 
to  supply  this  demand.  Two  years  ago  a 
Seed  Com  Breeders  Association  was  formed 
in  Illinois  which  is  providing  the  farmers 
with  the  type  of  seed  required.  What  is 
known  as  a  Com  Register  has  been  estab- 
lished in  which  the  pedigrees  of  the  corns  are 
registered  precisely  as  the  pedigrees  of  ani- 
mals are  recorded.  It  requires  nearly,  a 
million  bushels  of  com  to  plant  the  State  of 
Illinois  for  a  single  crop.  The  members  of 
this  Association  are  held  in  strong  pledge  to 
breed  only  the  best  types  of  com.  Each 
member  of  the  Association,  for  example,  must 
test  his  seed  before  sending  it  out  to  the 
brother  farmers  and  if  less  than  90  per  cent. 
fails  to  sprout,  he  must  reject  it  all. 

The  average  yield  of  the  com  farms  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  promises  to  be  advanced  by 
ten  bushels  per  acre,  through  the  introduction 
of  newer  types  of  com.  Along  with  the 
breeding  for  definite  ends  has  come  the 
breeding  for  increased  yield.  A  well-known 
farmer  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  has  been  testing  the  new  seed  on  his 
own  farm.  He  bought  forty  dollars*  worth 
last  year  and  planted  it  by  itself.  Keeping 
a  careful  record  of  its  yield,  he  found  that 
the  com  yielded  fifteen  bushels  per  acre  more 
than  the  com  grown  alongside  of  it  from  the 
old  type  of  seed.  His  net  profit  from  his 
$40  investment  in  seed  was  $840. 

If  the  general  average  of  the  com  crop  of 
this  State  of  Illinois  alone  shall  be  increased 
by  ten  bushels  per  acre  through  the  intro- 
duction of  this  new  com, — it  will  mean  an 
addition  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  State 
of  at  least  $50,000,000  per  year,  allowing 
sixty  cents  per  bushel  as  an  average  price. 
Such  an  increase  over  the  whole  country 
would  mean  an  increase  in  national  wealth 
of  about  $480,000,000  each  year. 

Food  production  is  only  one  of  the  many 
functions  of  com — the  by-products  lead  into 


curious  avenues.  In  time  of  naval  battles 
this  plant  will  be  able  to  prevent  the  sinking 
of  ships  riddled  with  projectiles.  By  tre- 
mendous pressure  the  pith  of  the  com  stalk, 
a  light,  yellowish- white  substance,  mainly 
composed  of  cellulose,  is  compressed  into 
exceedingly  small  compass.  A  pinch  of  the 
compressed  fibre  placed  in  a  drinking  glass 
and  saturated  with  water  suddenly  swells  to 
the  full  capacity  of  the  glass.  It  will  absorb 
about  twenty-eight  times  its  own  weight  of 
water.  Between  the  plates  of  the  great 
battleships  this  compressed  pith  is  now  being 
placed.  Should  a  projectile  pierce  the  sides 
of  the  ship,  it  must  pass  through  this  wall  of 
compressed  pith.  Immediately  upon  the 
inflow  of  the  water  the  wound  closes  up, 
merely  by  the  swelling  of  the  pith. 

This  same  pith  is  particularly  valuable, 
also,  in  offensive  warfare,  as  it  is  used  as  a 
base  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives  of 
high  potentiality. 

Cellulose  is,  of  course,  the  basis  of  paper. 
Fears  have  been  expressed  that  the  spruce 
forests  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
which  hitherto  have  supplied  the  main  stock 
of  cellulose,  the  basis  of  the  paper  trade,  will 
not  hold  out.  Just  now,  in  the  Southern 
sugar-cane  producing  States,  experiments 
are  imder  way  to  prove  that  begasse,  the 
refuse  left  after  the  cane  crushing,  is  invalu- 
able for  paper  manufacture,  while  tests  have 
already  been  made,  with  a  very  satisfactory 
outlook,  to  show  that  the  cellulose  of  the  com 
plant  may,  as  a  basis  for  paper  manufacture, 
become  one  of  the  plant's  most  valuable  by- 
products. The  stalks,  leaves,  and  husks 
are  also  used  for  paper-making,  and  for  fibres 
which  can  be  woven  into  various  kinds  of 
fabrics. 

Immense  quantities  of  com  are  now  manu- 
factured into  syrups  and  starches.  In  the 
manufacture  of  the  former,  five  grades  are 
now  produced.  In  the  manufacturing  of  these 
come  other  by-products  in  the  way  of  con- 
centrated animal  foods,  made  from  the  protein 
and  the  germ,  which,  in  such  an  establishment 
are  deterrents  rather  than  aids.  Five  kinds 
of  starches  are  made  and  in  their  production 
are  developed  five  grades  of  dextrine,  five 
grades  of  grits  or  foods  in  the  breakfast  food 
line,  together  with  three  grades  of  giun  for 
use  in  adhesive  pastes,  or  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  confectionery. 


THE   "STRANDED*' 


fetance  and  beat  up  at  last  upon  the  far 

line  of  the  sky,  a  scene  of  surpassing 
pst.  There  are  com  farms  in  Illinois 
ig  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  acres 
r  a  single  general  managenient.  A 
6  acre  of  this  wonderful  plant  pumps  up 

the  soil  from  three  hundred  to  four 
red  tons  of  water  in  a  single  season,  A 
I  week's  growth  is  recorded  of  eighteen 
[>ne-half  inches;  a  growth  of  five  inches 
)een  known  in  a  single  day.  The  total 
;urface  of  a  single  mature  com  plant  is 
ty-four  square  feet. 

e  com  plant  is  no  doubt  of  American 
1.  It  was  known  among  the  native 
Jis  as  far  back  as  our  histor>^  reaches^ 
rhen,  in  1879,  some  of  the  ancient  mounds 
no  were  uncovered  where  the  remnants 
pre-historic  race  were  buried,  com  was 
[  in  complete  preservation.  This  native 
,  which  yearly  exceeds  in  value  all  our 

cereal  crops  combined,  is  being  sepa- 
by  scientists  and  the  farmers  who  carry 

teaching  into  common  practice  into 
f  divisions,  and  to  each  division  is  being 
new  growth  and  capacities  for  wealth. 


^UDY   OF   THE 
ED" 

BNT  TYPES  OF  THE 
fE  AND  FRAUDULENT 
ir,     CHIEFLY     MONEY 

;rgyman 


■  one  year  there  were  just  six  hundred 
s.  In  every  case  the  request  was  either 
ivice  or  for  money.  In  each  of  these 
roups,  to  be  surc»  there  were  cases  which 
lot  be  commented  on  either  here  or  else- 
.  These  requests  for  my  advice  were 
it,  or  the  need  for  money  was  pressing, 
irst  are  my  personal  charges,  and  the 
ig  of  their  burdens  is  a  part  of  every 
\*s  office;  the  second  are  the  sort  of  poor 
re  have  with  you  always,  and  an  ex- 
f  of  their  errands  would  be  vulgar.  So 
5t  one  hujidred  must  be  ruled  out. 
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But  there  remain  five  hundred  others. 
These  may  be  characterized  as  either  **  freaks  ** 
or  frauds.  The  methods  of  one  himdred  were 
queer,  and  of  the  remaining  four  himdred, 
questionable.     It  is  of  these  I  wish  to  tell. 

Chief  among  the  queer  were  inventors 
seeking  coimsel  about  patents.  Of  these  I 
note  a  dozen — ^including  a  woman  gone  daft 
on  perpetual  motion,  whose  theory  was  this : 
Everybody  knows  that  a  large  clock  will  run 
eight  or  more  days.  Now  "perpetual" 
merely  means  limitless  time.  If  you  build  a 
strong  enough  clock  it  will  run  always.  The 
motion  resulting  will  thus  be  perpetual. 

Next  were  those  with  books  to  publish.  I 
have  been  consulted  with  regard  to  twenty 
manuscripts,  the  range  of  their  titles  as  wide 
as  their  contents  were  shallow.  One  was  a 
projected  Cyclopaedia  of  Armenian  fairy  tales. 
And  finally  came  a  man  who  had  a  literary 
idea  to  patent.  He  wished  to  sell  his  interest 
in  a  patent  he  hoped  to  get  on  an  idea  that  he 
told  me  was  original.  It  was  an  application 
of  the  gas  meter  to  the  fixing  of  rates  to  be 
paid  by  editors  for  modem  works  of  fiction. 

Then  there  were  requests  for  me  to  use  my 
influence  to  secure  something  or  other — ^from 
a  janitor's  position  to  a  railroad  pass  across 
the  continent.  The  last  man  I  recall  con- 
fessed to  having  broken  out  of  jail  in  West 
Virginia.  He  had  come  to  New  York,  was 
pursued  at  that  moment  by  two  detectives 
and  he  wished  me  to  help  him  on  to  Canada. 

Another  dozen  have  asked  advice  because 
they  say  that  I  am  a  *'man  of  mind,"  and 
therefore  like  themselves.  One  was  a  meta- 
physician, faith-healer,  mind-reader  and  what 
not,  who  confided  to  me  that  her  bedroom  was 
so  full  of  thought-waves  that  she  could  not 
sleep  at  night  and  she  wished  to  know  whether 
it  were  better  to  expel  the  thought  or  to  move 
the  bed.  The  last  was  a  man  who  contemplated 
suicide.  He  said  that  he  was  a  good  man 
and  an  old  man,  and  since  all  his  friends  were 
"over  there"  already,  naturally  looking  for 
him,  he  feared  that  if  he  did  not  go  soon  they 
wotdd  think  he  had  gone  the  other  way. 

Some  even  find  their  way  here  who  are  out- 
and-out  insane.  The  most  complacent  of 
these  was  a  young  girl  who  imagined  that  she 
could  not  sing  becatise  Emma  Eames  had 
stolen  her  best  voice.  The  most  violent  was 
a  man  who  rushed  in  one  day,  wild-eyed  and 
disheveled,  and  declared  that  he  would  shoot 


me  if  I  did  not  call  a  meeting,  there  and  then, 
of  all  the  Cabinet  and  get  him  back  his  war 
portfolio.  I  pacified  him  and  sent  the  sexton 
off  to  find  the  Cabinet — who  promptly  arrived 
in  blue  cloth  with  brass  buttons. 

But,  alas !  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
this  class  and  a  larger  class  is  not  sharply 
drawn:  for  some  very  silly  folk  are  still  at 
large.  One  of  these  has  paid  me  seven  visits 
and  each  time  has  assured  me  that  otir  mis- 
sions are  identical.  He  has  had  himself 
elected  Chief  High  Something  of  Amalgamated 
Enterprises  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Golden 
Rule.  Incidentally,  he  wishes  to  be  divorced 
from  his  wife. 

Last  of  all  are  the  calls  I  have  from  other 
clergymen:  I  mean  retired  ones.  They  come 
on  errands  all  indicative  of  reasons  for  their 
status.  Some  are  founding  foolish  enter- 
prises; some  are  forming  lecture  courses;  some 
are  selling  things.  Perhaps  the  climax  of 
absurdity  was  reached  by  one  whose  tale  was 
this :  He  had  discovered  in  a  Western  pastor- 
ate that  of  "the  two  chief  sins  of  modem 
Christendom,"  gambling  and  profanity,  the 
first  was  induced  chiefly  by  card-playing,  the 
second  by  spring  house-cleaning.  Of  an  in- 
ventive turn  of  mind  he  had  secured  two 
patents.  He  had  given  up  his  charge  and 
was  now  introducing  the  inventions.  The 
first  was  a  so-called  educational  game,  a  sort 
of  improved  "  tiddle-dee- winks ; "  the  second 
was  a  mechanical  device  for  putting  up  stove 
pipes. 

So  much  for  the  second  hundred.  Now  for 
the  four  hundred  others.  The  route  of  their 
appeal  is  often  circuitous,  but  in  the  end  it 
always  comes  to  "Lend  me  five  shillings." 
First  are  those  who  want  to  borrow.  Of  these 
there  have  been  half  a  hundred.  Some  have 
asked  for  money  for  queer  uses;  some  have 
been  queer  in  the  way  they  asked  for  it.  For 
example,  a  man  out  of  work  had  a  scheme  to 
buy  shamrock  at  wholesale  and  to  sell  it  at 
retail  in  bunches  on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  Some- 
times they  have  queer  ways  to  seek  sympathy 
as,  for  instance,  the  tramp  who  lamented  that 
he  was  dirty  and  asked  for  a  quarter  to  buy 
soap,  a  pocket  mirror  and  a  comb.  Sometimes 
they  think  by  one  ruse  or  another  to  enlist  my 
interest.  For  example,  one  man  one  cold  day 
assured  me  that  if  he  could  get  a  dollar  he 
could  buy  a  shovel  and  get  work  removing 
snow.     Or  they  have  some  queer  security  to 
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give.     One  old  man  of  the  shabby-genteel 
type  wanted  a  loan  of  $50  on  a  violin  that  he 
said  was  worth  $1,000.     He  was  so  importu- 
nate that  I  engaged  a  music  dealer  to  examine 
it  and  his  report  was — '*  Dear  at  fifty  cents. " 
One  "widow  who  troubleth  me"  persistently 
wants  to  borrow  money  on  the  diamonds  of 
her  daughter  whom  she  calls  "the  duchess.'* 
A  Persian  calling  himself  Hudu  wants  to  part 
with  Oriental  rugs  for  $700  and  is  sensitive 
jipcm  the  subject    of    pawn-shops.     A  cab- 
driver,  a  waiter  and  a  ** useful  man"  have 
eabch  asked  for  loans,  giving  in  advance  a  lien 
cc  ^beir  month's  perquisites.     And  one  man 
c;irae  ;o  borrow  money  to  be  repaid  as  soon  as 
!b!?  yvxsng  \iaughter  had  grown  old  enough  to 
«:^fr  :he  profession  which  her  mother  had 
JLSitts5«>ned — posing  tout  ensemble  for  a  club 

X*x;  comes  a  group  best  called  solicitors. 
Of  •!»»  there  have  been  fifty  more.  They 
4Bs):  for  money  to  endow  schools,  hospitals, 
JB^yhiniSs  institutions,  libraries,  and  what  not, 
or  ^hcy  are  treasurers  of  societies  eager  to 
^«^"vrTO  the  Mormons,  to  civilize  the  Indians,  to 
>!«>1  the  Cubans,  to  educate  the  Negroes,  to 
Cvv^hc  the  Filipinos,  etc.  There  are  also  paid 
A?4ioitors  for  small  concerns  who  in  a  year 
ru^^?  almost  nothing  in  excess  of  their  own 
^;inos,  while  last  are  the  bogus  solicitors. 
V.X  those,  perhaps  the  worst  are  lazy,  worthless, 
hii^hn^lass  Englishmen  who,  having  by  nature 
th^  face  of  an  ecclesiastic,  don  a  cassock  vest 
«nd  so  impersonate  with  ease  the  clergy  of 
tho  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  well  known  that 
mAny  of  these  men  have  once  been  choir  boys. 

There  still  remain  half  of  the  entire  six 
hundred  who  can  all  be  called  "people  with  a 
story. "  Of  all  these  stories,  six  typical  ones 
will  form  outlines  into  some  one  of  which 
every  individual  case  may  readily  be  fitted. 

First,  the  man  who  lays  claim  to  respecta- 
bility— ^is  well  dressed  and  even  better  spoken, 
who  has  come  to  New  York  from  somewhere, 
on  his  way  somewhere,  and  is  in  need  of 
money.  He  has  been  cheated,  tricked,  way- 
laid or  robbed,  or  even  disappointed  in  the 
receipt  of  money  from  home.  He  needs 
enough  for  his  hotel  bill,  or  he  asks  for  money 
*o  oay  carfare  on  his  journey,  or  he  wishes  to 
a  check  cashed.  The  reason  he  comes 
i  is  that  he  knows  someone  whom  I  know 
ne  distant  town,  a  relative,  a  fellow- 
or  college  classmate.    The  care 


with  which  these  people  have  compiled  details 
in  many  cases  is  incredible  and  oftentimes 
their  stories  would  deceive  the  very  elect. 

One  of  these  had  come  from  Boston  to 
New  York  on  his  way  to  Chicago  and  he 
needed  a  ticket.  I  telegraphed  to  his 
** brother"  who  replied:  ** Never  heard  of 
such  a  man."  Another,  a  woman,  pretty, 
well  dressed,  the  wife  of  a  navy  officer,  d^ 
charged  at  Newport,  wanted  railway  passage 
for  the  two  of  them  to  California,  because 
complications  had  arisen  with  the  War  De- 
partment and  the  officer's  past  month's  salary 
had  been  withheld.  She  promised  at  last,  re- 
luctantly, to  send  the  husband  to  see  me — 
but  he  never  came.  A  week  later  I  recognized 
the  woman,  in  questionable  company,  on  the 
street.  Still  another,  a  man,  who  had  his 
pocket  picked,  had  pawned  his  watch  for  $30 
to  pay  his  hotel  bill,  but  who  was  well  dressed 
in  traveling  clothes,  bore  a  letter  on  the  busi- 
ness paper  of  a  banking  house  in  Philadelphia 
and  wanted  a  check  for  $50  cashed.  The 
check,  I  learned  to  my  chagrin,  was  forged. 

Second  is  the  man,  usually  young,  who 
confesses  crime  and  makes  of  his  confession 
the  basis  of  a  plea  for  help.  He  says  in  the 
baldest,  boldest  terms — ^'*I  was  drunk  and 
lost  my  job."  His  feeling  seems  to  be** I 
must  be  aided  back  upon  my  feet " ;  his  man- 
ner is — **  It's  up  to  you."  Or  he  has  come  out 
of  jail  and  finding  every  man's  hand  against 
him,  seeks  relief  within  the  sanctuary.  His 
language  oftentimes  is  pitiful  indeed,  but  his 
mood  is  never  satisfying.  One  yoimg  chap 
told  me  with  bravado  that  he  had  come  from 
some  town  up  the  State  to  act  as  swindler  for 
a  bucket  shop.  The  shop  had  closed — em- 
ployer had  gone  bankrupt — ^he  was  stranded. 
Another  had  forged  a  check  and  was  about  to 
be  foimd  out.  Someone  must  intercede  for 
him — ^the  shock  would  kill  his  mother.  One 
youth,  a  veritable  prodigal,  had  run  away 
from  home,  had  come  to  town  and  put  up  at 
an  expensive  hotel;  and  his  bill  at  last  was 
due.  He  knew  that  I  knew  his  father — ^would 
I  send  him  home?  Another  had  come  here 
to  college  and  made  an  imwise  choice  of  a 
room-mate;  and  the  conjunction  of  wine, 
women  and  song  had  wrought  his  ruin.  An- 
other had  had  that  old  experience  so  familiar 
in  all  New  York  boarding  hotises,  of  being 
robbed  by  a  scamp  that  he  had  taken  up  with. 
And  so  on  and  on.    These  stories  I  believe 
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were  all  true;  but  even  then  what?  I  have 
helped  at  different  times  a  hundred  such,  but 
not  one  of  them  ever  turned  out  well  there- 
after.   They  were  all  of  one  type: — 

"  When  the  devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a  monk 
would  be; 
When  the  devil  got  well,  the  devil  a  monk 
was  he." 

Third,  there  are  those  who  base  their  plea 
upon  the  fact  that  they  have  once  been  far 
up  in  the  world  and  now  for  some  strange  rea- 
son are  far  down  in  it.  They  all  look  longingly 
back  to  the  time  before  they  **met  reverses'* 
and  as  distance  lends  enchantment  they  em- 
bower their  past  with  glory.  Among  these 
are  descendants  of  that  "old  New  York 
family,"  that  **  wealthy  Southern  family  before 
the  war"  and,  most  helpless  of  them  all,  high- 
class  foreigners  far  from  home.  Invariably 
these  last  talk  of  having  **come  out  to  the 
States,  **  and  cannot  see  the  reason  why  those 
"States'*  have  no  position  waiting  for  them. 
More  than  all  others  these  are  inadaptable. 
They  cannot  adapt  themselves  to  new  condi- 
tions and  they  are  illogical  in  the  extreme. 
One  of  them,  for  instance,  used  this  logic; 
His  son  was  lost  on  the  Matey,  The  Marcy 
was  an  English  ship.  The  English  church 
more  closely  than  all  others  was  related  to  the 
Episcopal  church.  Therefore,  Q.  E.  D.,  this 
church  was  his  recourse  in  time  of  trouble. 
Another  was  a  literary  aspirant,  "  a  lecturer,  '* 
he  claimed,  "of  no  mean  promise,"  but  now, 
for  the  time  being,  a  book-agent.  "Alas, 
however,"  he  explained,  "in  this  as  in  all  of 
the  learned  professions  many  are  called  but 
few  are  chosen. " 

Fourth,  there  are  those  who  ask  not  for 
money  outright,  but  for  some  position  of  em- 
ployment. It  amounts  in  every  case  to  the 
same  thing,  for  positions  they  could  get  they 
cannot  fill,  and  vice  versa.  These  make  up 
that  great  host  of  would-be  teachers,  tutors, 
governesses,  watchmen,  chaperons,  compan- 
ions, etc.  They  are  persons  who  have  never 
in  their  lives  been  trained  to  do  one  thing,  and 
therefore  they  think  they  can  do  anything. 
The  work  they  seek  is  easy  work  and  what 
they  cannot  understand  is  that  such  positions 
are  luxuries.  Among  these  was  a  converted 
Catholic  priest  who  wanted  a  job  as  detective, 
while  another,  a  German,  told  me  naively  that 
for  thirteen  years  he  had  sat  on  a  bench  at  a 
gate  as  night-watchman:  when  the  factory 


closed  they  had  taken  his  bench  out  from 
under  him  and  he  "had  no  place  yet  to  sit 
down  still.  ** 

Fifth,  there  are  those  who  have  long  been 
out  of  work,  are  in  a  pitiful  state,  as  indicated 
by  their  dress,  but  who  have  found  a  job  at 
last  and  can  go  to  work  at  once  if  they  can 
get  a  dollar  to  redeem  their  tools  from  pawn 
or  their  linen  from  the  laimdry,  or  to  pay 
their  fare  to  some  point  where  they  say  that 
work  is  waiting,  or  to  make  a  deposit,  or  to 
join  some  union.  Usually  they  have  been 
sick — have  just  come  from  the  hospital — • 
have  a  family  in  need— will  soon  be  dispos- 
sessed. A  curious  lack  of  inventive  ability 
and  a  scantiness  of  versatility  are  shown  in 
the  way  these  details  are  rehearsed  repeatedly 
verbatim.  I  have  heard  that  identical  story 
as  many  as  seven  times  in  one  day.  Even 
the  very  forms  of  disease  from  which  they  had 
suffered  in  the  hospital  are  all  stereotyped; 
the  favorites  are  pleurisy  or  heart  disease 
or  others  such  as  show  no  symptoms. 

Last  of  all  is  that  great  crowd  of  "rounders," 
professional  beggars,  men  with  red  noses  and 
blotched  faces,  women  with  marred  morals 
and  disheveled  appearance  —  all  with  no 
money.  They  are  known  to  agencies,  socie- 
ties, missions,  bureaus  and  associations  by  the 
score;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  free  lodg- 
ing-houses. 

Of  all  the  stories  of  all  these  six  types  I 
should  say  that  about  half  are  false  in  every 
item  and  that  the  persons  telling  them  are 
utterly  unworthy.  The  other  stories  too  are 
often  false  in  the  main  outline,  yet  the  condi- 
tion of  the  authors  is  as  pitiful  as  if  the  special 
story  were  authentic.  The  question  then 
remains :  What  can  one  do  for  them  ? 

In  determining  the  way  to  treat  each  case, 
the  first  test  is  in  the  kind  of  testimonial 
brought.  They  always  have  these  and  they 
always  spread  them  forth,  each  the  especial 
kind  peculiar  to  his  group.  The  first  class 
wishing  only  to  establish  grounds  of  intimate 
acquaintance,  use  mere  verbal  recitation  of 
facts  to  prove  acquaintance  with  my  distant 
friend.  The  second,  too,  tise  little  more  than 
oral  recitation.  The  third  have  documents 
and  deeds  with  crests  and  arms  and  mono- 
grams to  show  their  ancestry  and  to  prove 
their  present  penury.  Those  who  seek  posi- 
tions have  almost  ever)rthing — except  a  refer- 
ence.   The  sick  man  out  of  work  comes  with  a 
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when  out  of  a  job  proceed  upon  the  theory 
stated  by  a  man  who  told  me  that  he  had 
walked  in  from  Paterson,  N.  J.,  to  spend  three 
days  in  New  York,  even  though  he  meant  to 
go  back  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  another  job 
of  work  in  Paterson,  **  Because, "  he  said,  "  in 
New  York  you  can't  qtiite  starve :  they  don't 
dare  let  you. "  Thus  it  is  that  there  are  40,- 
000  men  in  the  cheap  lodging-houses  of  the 
lower  East  Side,  and  there  are  20,000  others 
living  in  cheap  "furnished  rooms." 

Of  the  half  whose  stories  are  true,  the 
stories  themselves  sometimes  tell  a  tale. 
When  you  read  between  the  lines  it  is  easy  to 
discover  some  special  source  of  difficulty. 
This  may  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  lazi- 
ness; it  may  be  lack  of  opportunity;  it  may 
be  base  rascality;  it  may  be  sheer  incompe- 
tence; it  may  be  the  effect  of  life  under  con- 
ditions which  few  who  have  not  lived  it  can 
realize.  One  who  has  listened  for  a  year  to 
stories  from  these  people  has  learned  many 
things  about  some  common  forms  of  daily 
work  which  create  sympathy  because  of  the 
hardness  of  these  conditions:  for  example, 
the  case  of  a  cab-driver  who  contracted  pneu- 
monia sitting  for  twelve  hours  in  the  rain; 
the  case  of  a  painter  who  suffered  from  blood- 
poison;  the  case  of  a  longshoreman  (whose 
work  is  perhaps  the  most  brutal  of  all  the 
work  that  htmian  beings  ever  do)  who  had 
frozen  off  one  foot  and  both  his  hands.  One 
thing  that  I  have  seen  is  the  horrid  condition 
of  loneliness  of  the  life  of  the  average  inmate 
of  a  so-called  "furnished  room";  another 
thing  I  have  learned  is  the  absurdly  small 
amoimt  upon  which  people  actually  go  on 
living  indefinitely  from  day  to  day  when  out 
of  work;  while  still  another  is  the  sordid  con- 
dition of  life  in  the  city's  ten-cent  and  fifteen- 
cent  lodging-houses.  Besides,  one  is  sur- 
prised to  find  the  number  of  people  who  have 
lost  estates  through  the  villainy  of  lawyers, 
the  number  of  people  who  have  furniture  in 
storage,  the  number  of  working  men  in  New 
York  who  have  neither  home  nor  family  and 
the  number  of  people  who  live  from  hand  to 
mouth  from  week  to  week  and  never  in  their 
lives  have  had  a  bank  account. 

Last  of  all  the  things  that  one  learns  and 
that  most  of  all  surprises  him  is  the  relative 
nimiber  of  persons  of  different  nationalities 
who  ask  for  aid.  The  revelation  in  this  mat- 
ter is  enough  to  give  those  pause  who  cry  so 


loud  against  foreign  immigration.  For  of 
all  those  who  have  come  to  me  by  far  the 
largest  ntunber  were  poor,  native  Americans. 
Next  to  these  were  Irish;  next  to  these  were 
English;  next  were  Germans;  and,  either  last 
of  all  or  not  at  all,  the  members  of  those  very 
races  we  have  always  most  decried. 

There  must,  however,  be  real  causes  why 
such  people  are  in  such  a  state,  no  matter 
whether  what  they  tell  be  true  or  false. 
Perhaps  a  few  of  the  more  important  causes  . 
are  these:  first  of  all,  some  do  it  merely  be 
cause  they  like  the  game;  the  part  they  play 
is  an  actor's  part — ^the  element  of  conquest 
and  uncertainty  being  as  fascinating  to  some 
natures  and  approaching  in  the  pleasure  of  it 
all  the  joy  of  gambling.  Of  the  young  men 
who  call,  some  are  merely  prodigals  off  on  a 
spree;  their  stories  are  true  and  telegrams 
sent  to  their  parents  will  often  bring  back  the 
reply — '  *  He  is  mine ;  send  him  home. "  Some- 
times again  the  answer  to  the  same  kind  of  a 
telegram  will  read — ^"'Know  him,  always  was 
a  ne'er  do-well.  Give  no  more  money.  Only 
cure  for  his  state  is  to  let  him  suffer. " 

Of  course,  the  thing  which  most  of  all  has 
wrought  downfall  is  the  use  of  liquor  and,  in  a 
surprisingly  large  number  of  cases  in  this  same 
group  must  be  added  the  victims  of  opitmi, 
morphine,  cocaine  and  other  drugs.  But 
last  of  all  is  that  large  class  who  are  nothing 
more  or  less  than  lazy.  Of  these  the  most 
outspoken  was  an  Englishman  who  came  to 
me  and,  in  his  broadest  brogue,  explained 
that  he  wished  me  to  use  my  influence  to  get 
him  in  an  hospital.  He  had  made  an  applica- 
tion in  each  one  of  seven  hospitals  within  the 
city  limits  and  in  each  case  he  had  been  unable 
to  persuade  the  doctors  that  there  was  any- 
thing the  matter  with  him.  He  looked  well 
and  hearty  and  I  asked  him  what  his  trouble 
really  was.  He  explained  that  he  was  tired 
and  wanted  for  a  week  to  lie  in  bed  and  to 
rest. 

What  shall  be  done  with  these  people? 
The  clergy  confess  their  perplexity.  They 
realize  the  pressing  need  for  something  to  be 
done,  and  quickly.  The  problem  is  becoming 
so  large  they  simply  cannot  cope  with  it. 
Perhaps  more  people  have  approached  them 
during  this  last  year  than  upon  any  year  be- 
fore, and  that  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  times 
were  never  quite  so  good  and  there  never  was 
so  little  reason  why  men  should  be  in  distress. 
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THE  ENGINEERIN(;  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  OROYA  RAILROAD  OF  PERU 

BY 

E.     C     ROST 

Illustrated  from  photographs  taken  by  the    author 


TO  leave  the  hot  tropics,  eight  degrees 
south  of  the  Equator,  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  arrive  up  among 
perpetual  snow  and  glaciers  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  is  a  feat  that 
can  be  accomplished  only  on  the  Oroya  Rail- 
road in  Peru,  known  as  the  Ferro  Carril  Cen- 
tral-del Peru,  without  doubt  the  most  wonder- 
ful railroad  ever  constructed.  It  was  built 
by  Americans,  Messrs.  Meigs  and  Thomdike. 
The  total  length  of  the  line  from  Callao  to 
Oroya  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles 
and  the  cost  was  forty-three  millions  of  dollars 
($43,000,000).  In  the  morning  you  wear  the 
thinnest  of  linen,  in  the  early  afternoon  you 
shiver  in  the  heaviest  of  overcoats.  Passenger 
trains  leave  but  twice  a  week  each  way.  We 
steamed  slowly  out  of  the  Lima  depot  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Our  train  consisted 
of  four  cars,  built  and  patterned  after  the  cars 
in  use  on  our  great  trunk  lines,  and  was  drawn 
by  an  American  locomotive. 

At  Chosica,  thirty-three  miles  from  Lima 
and  two  thousand  feet  altitude,  we  come  to  the 
first  V — a  switch  system  introduced  on  this 
line.  The  locomotive  draws  the  cars  over  one 
section,  then  runs  on  to  a  V-switch  and  pushes 
the  cars  over  the  next  section.  The  entire 
road  to  the  summit  being  a  four-per-cent. 
grade,  the  great  elevation  is  gained  in  this 
manner  without  traveling  roimd  and  round 
the  moimtains  to  make  the  ascent.  This  zig- 
zag switch-back  system  is  used  over  the  entire 
line.  We  pass  a  few  unimportant  stations  and 
arrive  at  San  Bartolome,  forty-seven  miles 
away  and  of  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  feet  altitude;  here  are  several  side- 
tracks permitting  trains  to  pass  each  other. 
Four  miles  from  here  we  cross  the  famous 
Verrugas  bridge,  in  itself  one  of  the  greatest  of 
railroad  bridges,  and  built  in  Philadelphia. 
Skirting  a  precipice  where  we  see  the  Rio 
Remac  thousands  of  feet  below  us,  we  stop  at 
Matucana.  The  walls  of  the  Andes  tower  up  far 


above  the  clouds,  and  between  them  thene  cuts 
a  ravine  or  a  bottomless  abyss.  How  man  ever 
surveyed  such  a  road  seems  beyond  solution. 
In  some  places  on  these  all  but  perpendicular 
walls  there  is  no  foothold  for  even  an 
animal.  Here  the  surveyors  were  slung  over 
the  cliffs  and  held  suspended  by  a  rope  from 
above,  with  a  rocky  floor  thousands  of  feet 
below  them.  It  has  been  said  that  Vesuvius, 
if  it  were  dropped  into  some  of  the  crevices 
here,  would  be  practically  lost  to  view. 

The  engineering  problems  accomplished  are 
amazing.  In  one  section  the  road-bed  was 
once  the  bottom  of  the  raging  torrents  of  the 
Remac  before  a  timnel  was  constructed  per- 
mitting these  volimies  of  water  to  pass  below. 

After  passing  San  Mateo,  a  modem  Amer- 
ican-built steel  bridge  spans  the  torrents  of  the 
river  Remac,  the  bridge  spans  suspended 
from  the  opposite  mouths  of  two  tunncb. 
A  little  farther  on  is  a  narrow  pass  with  such 
huge  walls  towering  above  us  on  either  side 
that  the  sky  is  shut  out,  giving  an  effect  gimilur 
to  that  within  a  tunnel,  when  the  entrance 
becomes  smaller,  and  finally  cannot  be  seen. 

Toward  the  summit  we  look  up  toward  white 
snow  and  green  glaciers,  then — although  we 
are  near  the  Equator — all  is  hidden  by  a  sudden 
snow-squall  which  in  a  few  moments  passes 
over  us..  A  sudden  turn  in  the  road  reveals  the 
entrance  to  the  Galera  tunnel.  Half  way 
through  this  one  and  one-half  mile  tunnel  we 
pass  the  place  where  the  acme  of  railroading 
has  been  reached,  fifteen  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty-five  feet  in  a  perpendicular  line  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  or  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  feet  higher  than  the  sum- 
mit of  Pike's  Peak  in  Colorado,  on  a  level  with 
the  Summit  of  Mont  Blanc  in    Switzerland. 

The  real  interest  centres,  however,  in  the  re- 
turn trip,  if  one  is  so  fortunate  as  to  fall  into 
the  good  graces  of  the  superintendent — and  he 
is  a  most  hospitable  person  who,  in  my  case, 
not  only  sent  the  American  road-master  with 
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me  but  also  furnished  me  with  a  "hand-car  ' 

which  from  Galera  tunnel  runs  by  its  ov  • 
momentum  to  the  Pacific  shores;  this  gave  ii 
the  opportunity  of  stopping  whenever  we 
chose  to  make  photographs.  We  left  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  tunnel  in  a  blinding  snow- 
storm, our  car  being  pushed  by  an  Indian  to 
the  centre  of  the  tunnel  where  the  descent 
begins.  From  here  we  rushed  through  darkness 
and  soon  found  ourselves  at  the  Pacific  en- 
trance of  the  tunnel  and  the  weather  condi- 
tions entirely  changed.  Here  was  a  bright  sun, 
crisp  air  and  an  azure  sky  above.  We  were 
soon  overtaken,  however,  by   several   snow- 
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such  an  obstniction  it  must  be  derailed  sm 
perchance  rolled  down  some  abyss. 

From  Oroya,  the  Eastern  terminal  of  the 
road,  one  continues  his  travels  on  mulc-back» 
the  only  method  of  transportation.  Some 
eighty  miles  from  here  and  some  four  thousand 
feet  higher  up  in  the  world  are  the  famous 
Cerro  de  Pasco  mines,  the  highest  mining: 
establishment  on  the  globe,  and  where  are 
the  very  headwaters  of  the  mighty  Amazon 
Concessions  have  been  granted  to  continue 
the  railr6ad  from  Oroya  to  the  Pasco  regions 
and  surveys  have  been  made. 

The  object  in  buiUiing  tlie  Oroya  road  was 
to  carry  the  trathc  from  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Andes  to  the  sea  coasts,  as  well  as  immense 
quantities  of  various  ores  from  different  points 
along  the  line.  The  road  is  of  regulation 
broad  gauge  and  from  the  sea  coast  to  the 
summit  an  even  four-per-cent.  grarle:  th,^ 
fuel  used  is  petroleum. 

Certainly  the  Oroya  Railroad  is  a  niuvmg 
panorama  of  the  coml>ined  w^onders  of  nature 
and  remarkable  engineering. 
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FARMS 


HOW  THE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIENCE  OF  A  SINGLE  STATE  HAS 
HELPED  FARMERS  ALL  OVER  THE  EARTH  BV  THE  INTELLIGENT  USE 
MADE  OF  IT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE 


BY 

CLARENCE    H. 


MATSON 


THE  fame  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Coburn.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Kansas  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  is  world-wide  among 
persons  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
farming.  He  is  as  well  known  in  several 
European  countries  as  he  is  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States.  His  books  are  used  in 
Australia.  Inquiries  come  to  him  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  His  name  signed  to  a 
crop  report  is  a  certificate  of  accuracy,  and  it 
has  caused  grain  markets  to  fluctuate. 

When  Mr.  Coburn  took  the  position  which 
he  now  holds  it  was,  to  a  great  extent,  a  cleri- 
cal office.  He  had  himself,  for  thirty-six 
years,  been  a  farmer,  and  the  mere  collection 
and  publication  of  statistics  did  not  satisfy 
him.  He  put  new  ideas  into  the  office.  He 
knew  the  practical  side  of  farming,  and  he 
began  to  collect  material  which  would  give  aid 
to  the  farmer  in  his  every-day  work. 

Soon  after  he  became  secretary  there  was  a 
shortage  in  the  com  crop  all  over  the  country, 
but  there  was  an  abundance  of  wheat.  The 
general  feeding  of  wheat  to  live  stock  was  a 
new  idea,  and  the  farmers  wished  to  know 
whether  it  could  be  done  profitably  and  what 
would  be  the  effect  on  the  stock.  Mr.  Coburn 
secured  the  names  of  perhaps  fifty  good 
farmers  who  had  tried  feeding  wheat  and  he 
obtained  a  statement  of  the  experience  of 
each.  These,  with  a  number  of  strong 
articles  by  specialists  on  kindred  subjects,  he 
published  in  a  pamphlet  for  free  distribution. 
This  marked  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  quar- 
terly reports  on  subjects  of  interest  to  farmers 
which  have  come  to  be  known  as  Coburn 's 
**  Red-Line  "  series.  The  knowledge  gained  by 
the  farmers  of  Kansas  from  this  first  report 
on  the  feeding  of  wheat  to  farm  animals  was 
worth  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  them. 


Ten  years  ago  alfalfa  was  only  slightly 
known  east  of  the  Rockies ;  today  it  covers 
thousands  of  acres  in  many  of  the  Western 
States  and  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops 
raised.  Mr.  Coburn  did  it.  He  knew  from  per- 
sonal experience  the  value  of  the  plant.  He 
knew  that  it  yielded  two,  three  and  four  crops 
of  the  finest  hay  every  summer,  besides  a  valu- 
able crop  of  seed.  He  knew  that  its  roots 
penetrated  to  a  depth  where  dry  weather 
could  not  affect  them,  thus  making  if  an 
admirable  crop  for  those  regions  where  the 
rainfall  is  uncertain.  This  information  he 
published  in  another  pamphlet,  together  wjith 
the  experience  and  the  advice  of  a  fiumber 
of  pioneer  alfalfa  growers.  The  result  of  this 
pamphlet  has  been  an  immense  increase  in 
the  alfalfa  acreage,  not  only  in  Kansas  but  in 
all  the  Western  States,  and  alfalfa  has  added 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  wealth  of  the  farm- 
ers. Last  year  many  farmers  in  Kansas 
cleared  from  $40  to  $70  an  acre  from  their 
alfalfa  fields.  Since  the  alfalfa  pamphlet 
was  issued  Mr.  Coburn  has  followed  it  with  a 
more  exhaustive  copyright  work  on  the  same 
subject. 

The  production  of  Ijecf  in  the  West  re- 
ceived a  considerable  impetus  and  its  quality 
was  improved  by  the  publication  by  Mr. 
Coburn  of  a  pamphlet  which  he  called  "The 
Beef  Steer  (and  His  Sister). "  He  spent 
several  years  himself  in  cattle-feeding  and 
he  understands  it  from  practical  ^experience. 
He  supplemented  his  own  knowledge  by 
material  gleaned  from  men  of  long  experience. 
He  edited  this  material  and  assured  himself 
of  its  accuracy.  The  pamphlet  told  what 
kind  of  cattle  are  best  for  beef,  what  kind  of 
feed  to  give  them  to  produce  the  best  results, 
where  the  flesh  should  be  put  on  the  animal 
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to  bring  fancy  prices,  how  to  do  it,  and  the 
reasons  for  all  these  things.  This  pamphlet 
gave  new  ideas  to  thousands  of  farmers  who 
feed  cattle  for  beef  in  a  small  way  and  enabled 
them  to  produce,  with  the  same  amount  of 
feed,  high-grade  steaks  worth  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  cents  a  pound  in  a  normal 
market,  instead  of  tallow  and  low-grade  meats 
worth  only  three  and  four  cents  a  pound. 
The  high-priced  beef  Hes  along  the  animal's 
back,  and  anyone  can  understand  that  a 
broad-backed  animal,  which  has  utilized  its 
food  in  increasing  its  aggregate  of  sirloin  and 
porter-house,  is  far  more  valuable  than  the 
narrow-backed  animal  of  perhaps  the  same 
weight  but  which  has  utilized  its  food  in  the 
production  of  tallow.  Mr.  Cobum  encour- 
aged the  farmers  to  produce  the  broad- 
backed  kind. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  nearly  a  score  of 
Mr.  Cobum's  works.  They  are  prized  by 
farmers  because  they  deal  with  the  practical 
side  of  farming  instead  of  the  theoretical. 
They  mean  dollars  and  cents  to  the  farmer. 
They  do  not  deal  with  generalities  but  with 
practical  details.  This  is  the  difference  be- 
tween Mr.  Cobum's  work  and  that  of  many 
other  agricultural  secretaries. 

Every  three  months  the  Kansas  secretary 
issues  one  of  these  hand-books  on  some  agri- 
cultural subject.  A  few  of  those  issued  thus 
far  are  **Com  and  the  Sorghums, "  their  cirlti- 
vation,  utilization,  and  value  for  grain  and 
forage;  **The  Helpful  Hen, "  her  management 
and  the  marketing  of  her  products;  "Cow 
Culture, "  devoted  to  practical  dairy  interests 
as  adapted  to  the  average  farm;  "The  Plow, 
Cow,  and  Steer, "  explaining  practical  meth- 
ods of  cultivating  the  soil  and  utilizing 
farm  and  animal  products  so  as  to  bring  in 
greater  returns  to  the  farmer;  "Pork  Pro- 
duction, "  devoted  to  the  rearing  and  market- 
ing of  the  Kansas  hog;  "The  Modem  Sheep, " 
a  treatise  on  the  advantages  and  possibilities 
of  sheep  husbandry  in  Kansas;  "The  Horse 
Useful,"  devoted  to  the  interests  of  those 
who  breed,  care  for,  use  and  appreciate  the 
horse,  and  to  the  horse  himself — his  im- 
proved breeding  and  more  humane  treatment; 
"Forage  and  Fodders,"  a  discussion  of  the 
production,  uses  and  values  of  various  forage 
plants;  ** Dairying  iji  Kansas,"  a  more  ex- 
tensive treatise  on  the  dairying  industry  than 
"Cow   Culture";   "Short-horn   Cattle"   and 


"  Hereford  Cattle, "  each  devoted  to  the  his- 
tory, breeding  and  merits  of  these  two  breeds. 
Besides  these,  Mr.  Cobum  is  the  author 
of  two  copyright  works.  One  of  these, 
"Swine  Husbandry,"  was  written  thirty 
years  ago  while  the  author  was  living  on 
his  Franklin  County  farm,  where  he  had 
access  to  little  more  than  his  own  ob- 
servations; yet  the  publishers  of  this  work 
assert  that  "from  the  date  of  its  first  publica- 
tion it  has  had  no  successful  competitor  and 
has  maintained  its  place  as  a  standard  au- 
thority upon  the  subject  which  it  treats." 
Its  value  lies  in  the  practical  knowledge  of 
the  author.  The  other  is  a  work  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  alfalfa  and  kindred  plants,  already 
referred  to. 

Mr.  Cobum 's  latest  work  is  devoted  to 
wheat-raising,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
secured  the  matter  contained  in  it  explains 
why  his  department  has  attained  its  reputa- 
tion for  accuracy.  First  he  wrote  to  the 
county  treasurers  in  all  the  wheat-producing 
counties  in  Kansas,  asking  for  the  names  of  a 
half-dozen  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
wheat-growers  of  the  county.  To  each  of 
these  he  submitted  a  list  of  questions  cover- 
ing the  whole  subject  of  wheat-raising,  in- 
cluding cost,  methods  and  profits.  When 
these  questions  were  answered,  the  answers 
were  arranged  into  straightforward  state- 
ments, signed  by  each  wheat  grower.  Each 
man's  statement  was  then  returned  to  him 
and  he  was  asked  to  make  any  additions  or 
corrections  in  it  that  he  wished  to  make. 
The  best  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  these 
statements  form  the  body  of  the  treatise  on 
wheat-raising.  It  is  the  most  authoritative 
work  on  the  subject  that  could  be  compiled. 
It  contains,  besides  a  great  fund  of  other 
kindred  matter,  the  experience  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  men  who  have,  for  the  past 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  raised  from  one 
hundred  acres  to  fifteen  thousand  acres  of 
wheat  each. 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  Mr.  Cobum  went  to 
Kansas.  He  walked  across  the  Missouri 
River  on  the  ice  one  February  day,  and  made 
his  way  to  Franklin  County,  where  he  began 
his  life  as  farm  hand.  Since  then  he  has  been 
at  work.  He  could  not  enjoy  himself  if  he 
were  idle.  He  spends  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours  a  day  at  his  desk.  If  there  were  a 
labor  txnion  of  agricultural  secretaries  he  woxild 
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be  disciplined  for  working  overtime.  He  was 
bom  in  Jefferson  County,  Wisconsin,  fifty-six 
yesLTS  ago.  When  he  began  his  work  as  a 
farm  hand,  his  wages  amounted  to  twelve 
dollars  a  month.  His  duties  were  to  care  for 
cattle.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  practical 
knowledge  of  agriculture  and  live-stock  hus- 
bandry, from  which  the  farmers,  not  only  of 
Kansas,  but  of  every  other  State  in  the  Union, 
are  today  reaping  great  benefits. 

Three  or  four  years  after  coming  to  Kansas 
he  bought  a  farm  of  his  own,  digging  out  of  the 
soil  the  money  to  pay  for  it,  and  there  he 
lived  tor  twelve  years,  accumulating  by  ob- 
servation and  experience  the  knowledge 
which  was  destined  to  make  him  useful  to 
mankind.  In  1880  he  was  called  from  his 
farm  to  Topeka  by  a  telegram  to  do  some 
work  for  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  had  been  attracted  by  some  of 
his  writings  on  farm  topics,  and  his  work  was 
done  so  well  that  soon  afterwards  he  was 
tmanimously  elected  secretary  of  the  Board. 
But  he  did  not  then  remain  long  and  he  be- 
came the  editor  of  a  live-stock  journal. 
Twelve  years  later  he  was  recalled  by  the 
board  to  become  its  secretary  and  executive 
officer,  and  at  every  biennial  election  since 
he  has  been  unanimously  reelected. 

It  is  one  of  his  hobbies  to  give  his  mail  his 
personal  attention,  and  that,  too,  as  soon  as 
it  arrives.  He  works  very  rapidly  and  he 
enjoys  it.  I  sat  by  his  side  one  day  making 
a  note  of  the  varied  requests  which  a  single 
mail  brought  to  him.  The  first  letter  was  from 
a  Mexican.  It  was  a  typewritten  communi- 
cation asking  for  a  work  on  dairying.  It  con- 
tained a  sum  of  money  and  an  offer  to  send 
more  if  necessary.  The  money  was  returned. 
The  next  letter  was  from  a  Nebraska  man 
who  expected  to  move  to  Kansas  and  wanted 
advice  about  it — likewise  literature.  He  got 
it.  The  next  half-dozen  letters  were  from 
Kansas  farmers.  Each  wanted  a  report  on 
a  different  subject.  Most  of  them  asked  for 
personal  advice.  The  next  was  a  neatly 
typewritten  letter  from  a  Maryland  man, 
cordially  thanking  Mr.  Cobum  for  one  of  his 
reports.  Five  or  six  requests  from  Kansas 
farmers  came  next.  Then  came  a  letter 
from  a  man  who  wanted  himself  to  give  ad- 
vice how  to  conduct  the  State  Agricultural 
college.  Another  was  from  a  young  man  in 
Mexico   whom   Mr.  Cobum   previously   be- 


friended. A  number  of  writers  wanted  seeds, 
but  the  Kansas  department  does  not  deal  in 
seeds.  Another  wanted  free  trees  sent  to 
him.  He  wrote  that  he  could  use  two  thou- 
sand of  a  certain  variety,  and  he  gave  minute 
directions  for  their  shipment.  Another 
wanted  a  recipe  for  killing  prairie  dogs,  and 
still  another  would  like  to  know  how  to  raise 
Angora  goats.  All  these  letters  which  re- 
quired answers  Mr.  Cobum  laid  aside  for  his 
personal  attention;  the  rest  he  gave  to 
his  assistant.  The  mail  is  all  attended  to 
before  the  day's  work  is  done. 

Mr.  Cobum  will  not  make  a  crop  prediction, 
although  he  is  better  qualified  to  do  so  than 
any  other  man  in  the  West.  He  will  make 
no  guesses  or  estimates,  and  he  gives  out 
crop  figures  only  after  the  grain  has  been 
threshed  and  the  bushels  counted.  He  has 
a  system  of  crop  reports,  however,  which  are 
greatly  sought  after  and  are  eagerly  watched 
for  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject, 
and  especially  by  speculators.  They  report 
not  estimates,  but  conditions.  If  Mr.  Co- 
bum  issues  a  report  that  wheat  in  Kansas 
is  in  an  imusually  fine  condition,  the  markets 
of  the  United  States,  and  probably  of  Liver- 
pool, will  drop  unless  the  report  is  offset  by 
adverse  conditions  elsewhere.  If  he  says 
that  the  condition  is  poor  in  Kansas,  the 
markets  will  rise  in  anticipation  of  a  short- 
age?— so  great  is  the  faith  of  the  grain  specu- 
lator in  his  reports.  He  prides  himself  upon 
their  accuracy.  He  has  two  key  words — 
work  and  accuracy.  He  has  on  his  list  of 
correspondents  all  of  the  leading  farmers  of 
Kansas,  from  thirty  to  forty  in  every  county. 
Whenever  he  wishes  a  report  on  a  certain 
subject — wheat,  for  instance — he  submits  a 
list  of  questions  to  all  these  farmers,  asking 
for  detailed  information  about  wheat  con- 
ditions on  a  certain  date.  The  answers  to 
these  questions  are  carefully  compiled,  and 
from  these  opinions  Mr.  Cobum  makes  his 
report. 

His  career  has  been  one  of  work — thor- 
ough, systematic,  helpful,  conscientious  work. 
One  of  his  associates  once  said  that  his  idea 
of  recreation  is  a  little  more  work,  and  he 
instils  that  idea  into  his  assistants.  If  the 
duty  of  the  day  does  not  promptly  present 
itself,  he  goes  after  it.  Thus  he  has  accom- 
plished much  for  the  farmers  of  the  West  and 
he  stands  properly  high  in  their  esteem. 


TEACHING   BY   CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  GREAT  GROWTH  OF  THE  BUSINESS  OF  GIVING  IN- 
STRUCTION  BY  MAIL  AND  THE  OPPORTUNITIES  IT 
OFFERS   FOR   SPECIAL  TRAINING  IN  PRACTICAL  STUDIES 

BY 

RUSSELL   DOUBLEDAY 


THE  great  majority  of  the  world's  work- 
ers are  equipped  with  scarcely  more 
than  a  common-school  education, 
and  are  often  totally  ignorant  of  the  theo- 
retical workings  of  their  own  business. 
Many  a  trolley  motorman  knows  little  more 
than  the  workings  of  his  own  car,  and  would 
find  difficulty  in  explaining  how  the  elec- 
tricity that  propels  it  is  generated,  trans- 
formed, transmitted  and  measured.  The 
mines  are  full  of  workmen  who  are  abso- 
lutely ignorant  of  the  systems  of  ventilation 
and  water  control  that  keep  the  under- 
ground passages  fit  for  existence. 

The  crying  need  for  bread  for  the  family 
has  put  many  a  youngster  at  labor  when 
he  should  be  still  working  at  the  three  R*s. 
The  yoimgster  also  lacks  perspective  and 
cannot  see  how  necessary  early  education  is, 
and  he  gladly  avails  himself  of  the  first  op- 
portunity to  go  to  work. 

Public  illustrated  lectures  have  done 
much  to  supply  these  partly  educated  or 
totally  uneducated  people  with  general  in- 
formation, but  there  is  little  in  them  that 
is  specific. 

Instruction  by  correspondence  has  suc- 
ceeded better  in  rounding  out  the  education  of 
those  imperfectly  equipped  and  in  developing 
trained  workers  in  special  lines. 

Education  by  correspondence  can  never 
supplant  personal  instruction,  but  it  has 
made  it  possible  to  educate  great  numbers  of 
people  who  would  otherwise  be  always  ig- 
norant of  things  they  would  really  like  to 
know.  The  new  method  of  instruction  (it 
is  hardly  fifteen  years  old)  has  become  a 
recognized  factor  in  the  business  world,  and 
has  given  an  uplift  to  the  whole  body  of 
wage-earners.  If  a  workman  is  studying 
by  correspondence  a  subject  which  helps  to 


make  him  more  valuable  to  his  employer,  the 
interest  of  the  latter  is  aroused  and  the  man's 
chances  for  advancement  are  greatly  in- 
creased. In  fact  many  firms  employing 
skilled  labor  encourage  their  men  by  offering 
correspondence-school  scholarships  at  re- 
duced rates  and  by  promising  them  advance- 
ment, to  take  up  courses  that  will  enable 
them  to  do  a  higher  grade  of  work  or  fit  them 
for  superintending  positions.  The  growing 
business  (for  instruction  by  correspondence 
is  a  commercial  enterprise  and  imlike  most 
educational  institutions  is  a  matter  of  in- 
vestment, not  endowment)  is  due  to  the 
demand  of  working  people  for  instruction 
to  fit  them  for  higher  positions  in  the  work 
in  which  they  are  at  present  engaged,  or  to 
give  them  an  opportuntiy  to  get  into  a  more 
congenial  occupation.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant schools,  which  has  the  largest 
number  of  students  on  its  roll,  began  through 
the  demand  of  miners  for  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  working  of  mines  ;  from  a  series  of 
practical  instruction  articles  in  a  mining 
periodical  has  grown  a  series  of  correspon- 
dence courses  that  includes  almost  every 
branch  of  knowledge.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception, however,  the  courses  interest  only 
those  who  are  not  seeking  an  aid  to  better 
positions. 

The  student  of  a  correspondence  course 
requires  great  determination  and  perhaps 
even  more  application  than  is  shown  by 
one  who  works  under  a  personal   instructor. 

All  the  help  of  personal  supervision  and 
class  stimulus  is  denied  to  the  pupil  of 
the  correspondence  courses.  He  studies  as 
a  rule  alone,  has  to  draw  on  his  own  en- 
thusiasm and  depend  on  his  own  determina- 
tion and  perseverance.  The  vague  imper- 
sonal "school"  which  sends  him  his  instruc- 
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tion  papers  and  corrects  his  written  recita- 
tions inspires  scant  enthusiasm.  A  great 
majority  of  those  getting  an  education 
through  the  mail  are  workers  in  mines,  in 
railroads,  in  manufacturing  shops  and  offices. 

It  requires  great  persistence  to  study  alone 
at  a  lesson  after  a  hard  day's  work  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  personal  encouragement. 

A  man  a  little  beyond  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth  had  spent  his  days  shoveling  coal  into 
an  all-devouring  furnace;  his  working  hours 
are  from  6:30  a.  m.  to  5:30  p.  m.;  the  day's 
work  is  hard  and  tiring  and  the  end  of 
it  leaves  him  weary  and  sleepy.  He  lacks 
education  and  his  whole  life  has  been  a 
struggle  for  existence.  Nevertheless  he  has 
the  determination,  the  intelligence,  the  am- 
bition to  make  something  of  himself.  He 
subscribes  to  a  correspondence  course  and 
after  his  day's  work  is  done,  in  his  none  too 
attractive  home,  in  spite  of  much  interrup- 
tion and  a  weary  body,  he  studies  his  in- 
struction papers,  works  out  his  increasingly 
diffictdt  mathematical  problems,  traces  out  the 
mechanical  charts  sent  him  for  his  guidance 
and  applies  them  to  whatever  machinery 
he  may  have  chances  to  examine.  He  sends 
in  his  examination  papers  when  he  can, 
notes  the  corrections  and  files  them  away 
for  reference:  By  the  time  he  has  finished 
his  course  and  received  his  certificate  from 
the  school,  the  very  appearance  of  the  man 
has  changed ;  he  has  the  dignity  and  the  confi- 
dence of  one  who  knows,  and  knows  that  he 
knows,  and  he  has  the  equipment  of  knowl- 
edge that  makes  him  much  too  valuable 
a  man  to  work  at  the  mere  mechanical 
labor  of  firing.  He  soon  gets  a  better  posi- 
tion,— work  with  better  pay.  This  is  an 
actual  case.  Motormen  on  trolley  lines 
have  become  electrical  engineers ;  coal  passers, 
a  grade  of  labor  lower  than  a  fireman,  have 
become  engineers  of  standing  through  the 
education  gained  by  home  study  directed 
through  correspondence.  Often  an  entirely 
new  line  of  work  has  been  entered ;  dry  goods 
clerks  have  become  consulting  chemists; 
stenographers  have  become  linguists  and 
translators;  messenger  boys  have  learned  to 
keep  books  and  conduct  cashiers'  desks — all 
through  self-education  directed  by  corre- 
spondence. Many  hundreds  of  thousands  have 
already  completed  courses  and  several  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  are  now  at  work. 


The  subjects  taught  by  correspondence  have 
grown  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students.  Lan- 
guages and  drawing,  engineering  and  steno- 
graphy, business  methods  and  law — all  these 
and  the  multitude  of  branches  of  special 
knowledge  are  taught;  several  schools  teach 
many  different  subjects,  ranging  from  elec- 
trical engineering  to  languages,  while  others 
confine  themselves  to  but  one  or  two.  The 
schools  that  conduct  many  different  courses 
are  practically  several  separate  schools  under 
one  general  management;  each  branch  has 
its  own  principal  and  staff  of  assistants  and 
examiners ;  thus  all  courses  have  the  advantage 
of  individual  supervision. 

The  methods  of  the  various  schools  are 
much  the  same,  or  are  as  near  alike  as  the 
subjects  taught  will  admit. 

The  student  specifies  which  course  he 
wishes  to  take,  and  states  his  knowledge  of 
the  chosen  subject.  In  general  he  is  advised 
to  begin  at  the  beginning,  because  he  may 
be  deficient  in  the  rudiments,  though,  if 
something  is  known  of  the  subject,  the  ele- 
mentary part  may  be  passed  over  quickly. 
The  student  buys  what  is  called  a  scholar- 
ship, cash  down  or  on  the  instalment  plan 
(the  cost  for  the  course  varies  greatly,  ranging 
from  fifteen  to  seventy-five  dollars),  which 
entitles  him  to  a  complete  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  subject  chosen.  The  first  in- 
struction paper  is  sent  him  and  a  blank  with 
printed  questions  for  written  recitations,  and 
in  some  cases  text-books:  many  schools  issue 
instruction  papers  in  the  form  of  pamphlets 
which  may  be  easily  carried  about.  They 
contain  lessons  in  the  form  of  rules  or  con- 
densed information  or  mathematical  prob- 
lems, which  must  be  studied  or  memorized. 
When  the  student  has  reached  the  end  of 
the  section  or  lesson  he  is  expected  to  forward 
his  recitation  to  the  school;  the  questions 
answered  in  the  examination  papers' are  so 
arranged  that  the  student  must  apply  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  studying  the  lesson 
preceding  it.  There  is  no  way  to  compel  the 
student  to  recite,  but  the  fact  is  emphasized 
that  only  by  examinations  and  correction 
can  the  full  value  of  the  course  be  secured, 
and  as  the  majority  of  the  students  take  the 
course  for  a  specific  purpose  they  are  glad 
to  get  all  the  benefit  possible. 

The  "recitation"  is  sent  to  the  instructor 
of  the  school  \mder  whose  particular  branch 
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it  comes,  is  corrected  by  him  not  only  from 
the  technical  standpoint  but  also  for  general 
style,  grammar,  penmanship  and  composi- 
tion, so  that  the  work  of  the  student  is  kept 
up  to  a  high  standard  in  every  direction. 
This  is  especially  valuable  to  the  student 
who  has  not  had  the  advantages  of  a  thor- 
ough common-school  education.  The  reci- 
tation papers  are  returned  with  the  correc- 
tions plainly  marked  and  whatever  sugges- 
tions and  special  instructions  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  study  of  the  next  lesson.  Some 
schools  send  the  second  instruction  paper 
only  after  the  first  has  been  mastered, 
completing  one  task  before  another  is 
taken  up,  thus  insuring  a  high  stand- 
ard  of   scholarship. 

The  directors  of  correspondence  schools 
claim  that  everything  teachable  can  be 
taught  by  correspondence  with  the  aid 
of  modem  ingenuity  and  modem  de- 
vices. Provided  the  student  is  earnest 
in  his  desire  to  learn,  and  has  the  deter- 
mination to  finish  the  course  conscien- 
tiously, the  instructors  guarantee  a  thor- 
ough education  in  almost  any  line  the  stud- 
ent may  choose.  The  determination  required 
to  study  by  one's  self  is  the  first  requisite:  the 
whole  system  is  based  on  that.  The  instruction 
papers,  convenient  in  form,  clearly  written, 
contain  the  very  gist  of  the  information 
needed  and  are  so  arranged  that  the  student 
is  carried  onward  by  easy  stages;  the  written 
recitations  help  greatly  to  fix  the  essential 
points  in  mind  and  aid  the  student  in  writ- 
ing, composition  and  punctuation  (the  ex- 
amination papers  are  corrected  on  every 
point,  whether  the  subject  of  the  lesson  be 
steam  engineering  or  pedagogy) ;  the  instruc- 
tion papers  are  always  on  hand  for  reference 
and  the  examination  papers  being  returned 
to  the  student  may  also  be  used  for  reference 
and  point  the  moral  of  his  former  mistakes. 
All  these  advantages  approach,  it  is  said,  the 
benefits  of  a  personal  instructor  and  the 
incentive  of  rivalry;  certainly  the  results 
obtained  seem  to  bear  this  out. 

Very  ingenious  are  the  methods  employed 
to  teach  some  of  the  subjects  through  the 
mails.  It  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to 
teach  languages  satisfactorily,  yet  the  writer 
heard,  at  one  school,  the  reproduction  of  the 
voice  of  a  student  in  California  who  had  been 
studying    but     two    months.     The  accent, 


as  far  as  the  hearer  could  judge,  was  well 
nigh  perfect,  for  the  teacher  could  make 
but  two  corrections;  this  student  had  had  no 
personal  instruction  whatever,  he  got  his 
knowledge  of  the  language  (German)  soimd, 
construction  and  accent  entirely  from  the 
instruction  books  and  the  phonographic 
lessons  of  the  correspondence  school.  A 
complete  phonographic  outfit  is  furnished 
each  student,  phonograph  with  receiver  and 
recorder  and  lesson  and  blank  record  cylinders. 
With  each  lesson-book  which  teaches  the 
student  to  read  the  language  is  sent  a  lesson- 
record  which,  when  put  on  the  phonograph, 
gives  a  distinct  reproduction  of  the  sounds 
which  the  student  is  at  the  same  time  learning 
by  sight  from  the  book.  By  a  clever  device 
any  letter  or  word  may  be  repeated  till  the 
hearer  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  whole 
lesson.  When  the  pupil  thinks  he  \mder- 
stands  the  part  well  enough  he  talks  his  exer- 
cise into  the  phonograph;  this  record  is  sent 
on  to  the  school  where  it  is  listened  to  by  the 
principal  there  and  corrected  by  him.  The 
mistakes  are  pointed  out  and  he  is  referred 
back  to  the  instruction  paper  or  to  the  corre- 
sponding record  where  the  mistake  is  made 
very  evident.  Beside  the  phonograph  reci- 
tation a  written  exercise  is  sent  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  the  student's  knowledge  of  the 
language  both  through  sight  and  sound  may 
be  correct. 

Designing  is  taught  by  means  of  plates  of 
historic  ornaments  which  are  copied  until  the 
student  is  familiar  with  them  and  his  technique 
is  fairly  good;  then  he  is  required  to  use  his 
own  ideas  in  the  combining  of  these 
designs  and  through  entirely  original  de- 
signs. In  each  case,  whether  mechanical 
or  freehand  drawing,  bookkeeping,  stenog- 
raphy or  civil  engineering,  the  recitations  sent 
by  mail  are  the  means  by  which  the  school 
are  kept  informed  of  the  student's  progress, 
and  his  interest  and  the  quaUty  of  his  work 
are  kept  up. 

It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  education  by 
correspondence,  whether  for  the  beginner, 
for  the  worker,  or  for  the  collegian  who  wishes 
to  take  a  post-graduate  course,  is  but  just 
beginning.  That  it  will  take  the  place  of 
schools  and  colleges  is  not  to  be  thought  of, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  helps  great 
numbers  of  people,  and  especially  people 
who  work . 
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HOW  NEW  JERSEY  DERIVES  MORE  THAN  HALF  THE  STATE»S  INCOME 
FROM  FEES  FROM  CORPORATIONS— THE  WORKINGS  OF  THE  LAW 
THAT  HAS  ENTICED  MOST  OF  THE  GREAT  CORPORATE  ORGANIZATIONS 
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THE  industrial  American,  whether  he 
desires  to  mine  copper  in  Michigan, 
to  exploit  the  Philippines  or  Porto 
Rico,  to  cut  lumber  in  New  Mexico,  to  operate 
a  line  of  steamers  on  the  Great  Lakes,  to  man- 
ufacture steel  products  in  Illinois,  to  buy  furs 
in  Alaska  or  to  run  a  chain  of  restaurants  in 
New  York,  goes  to  the  little  city  of  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  for  a  charter.  So  also  go  the 
wolves  of  commerce  with  a  view  to  profits  on 
the  Exchange  rather  than  to  legitimate  earn- 
ings ;  so  also  the  foxes  and  the  lynxes  of  trade, 
who  plan  the  disposition  of  finely  litho- 
graphed stock  certificates  and  bonds  for  "de- 
velopment purposes,"  which  are  intimately 
associated  with  their  own  private  purses. 

The  astounding  proportions  to  which  this 
business  of  charter-giving  has  grown  is  in- 
dicated by  these  figures  from  the  official  re- 
ports: 

No.  Char-       Filing  Annual 

Year        tbrs  Fees  Franchise 

Granted   (approximate)         Tax 

1896  834     $75,000     $707,430 

1897  1,059  100,000  707,034 

1898  1,103  150,000  830,689 

1899  2,181  700,000  950,034 

1900  1,9^7  400,000  1,494,587 

1901  2,347  560,000  1,628,958 

Even  this  table  fails  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  income  to  the  State  from  this 
soiu"ce,  for  the  rate  of  taxation  diminishes 
with  the  increase  of  capitalization,  and  the 
tendency  in  later  years  has  been  toward  the 
consolidation  of  corporations  that  had  been 
formerly  chartered.  For  instance,  the  year 
1901  showed  an  increase  of  eighteen  per  cent, 
over  the  previous  year  in  the  number  of  char- 
ters issued,  while  the  total  capitalization  of 
the  companies  incorporated  was  in  1900 
$1,396,897,585;  and  in  1901  $2,907,390,530 — 
an  increase  of  125  per  cent.  The  revenue 
derived  from  these  corporations  for  filing 
fees  and  franchise  taxes  alone  (which  is   ex- 


clusive of  all  taxes  on  real  and  personal 
property)  is  already  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
total  revenue  of  the  State  and  bids  fair  in  a 
few  years  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  to 
relieve  the  citizens  of  all  State  taxes.  It  has 
even  been  predicted  as  a  possibility  that  an 
annual  dividend  may  at  some  time  be  paid 
to  the  citizens  of  the  State. 

The  corporation  laws  of  New  Jersey 
prove  alluring  because  they  appeal  pri- 
marily to  the  promoters,  the  organizers 
and  the  ground-floor  holders  rather  than 
to  the  mass  of  the  investors  who  ac- 
quire their  stock  later.  There  are  impor- 
tant exceptions  to  this  sweeping  inference, 
but  on  reading  the  Corporation  Act  one  can- 
not fail  to  note  that  express  provision  is 
made  for  nearly  every  species  of  selfish  manip- 
ulation and  tyranny  by  the  directorate  and  by 
larger  holders. 

For  instance,  the  voting  power  may  be 
limited  to  the  holders  of  large  blocks  of 
stock  or  to  the  holders  of  preferred  stock 
alone,  and  this  reservation  need  not  be  stated 
in  the  stock  certificates.  This  power  en- 
ables the  incorporators  to  exercise  unlimited 
sway  in  the  election  of  the  directorate  and 
the  determination  of  the  policy  of  the  con- 
cern. 

The  directors  have  power  to  make  assess- 
ments on  all  stock  that  is  not  floated  at  par, 
and,  if  the  pajmients  are  not  promptly  met, 
to  sell  the  stock  at  auction.  In  most  States 
the  ** freezing  out"  of  impecunious  stock- 
holders must  be  accomplished  by  continuously 
omitting  dividends  or  by  depressing  the 
value  of  the  securities  on  the  exchange  tmtil 
the  little  holder  is  forced  or  frightened  into 
selling.  That  method,  of  course,  is  com- 
plicated and  permits  the  holder  to  receive 
something  for  his  stock  when  it  is  sold.  The 
New  Jersey  law  renders  the  process  simpler. 
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By  making  the  assessment  large  enough,  the 
whole  selling  price  may  be  absorbed  by  the 
assessment  and  the  **lamb"  left  penniless. 
There  is  a  most  significant  exception  to  this; 
bonus  stock  which  is  usually  issued  to  pro- 
moters of  preferred  stock  is  not  assessable. 

It  is  likewise  lawful  in  New  Jersey  for  a 
promoter  to  sell  his  own  private  property  to 
a  corporation  that  he  has  been  instrumental 
in  forming.  This  must  be  done  through  the 
board  of  directors,  but  the  law  expressly 
provides,  if  the  property  be  taken  at  an  ex- 
cessive price,  that  there  shall  be  no  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  directors  and  they 
are  not  personally  liable  for  the  loss  to  the 
stockholders.  Furthermore,  if  there  be  a 
lack  of  funds  to  make  pajmient,  the  never- 
failing  device  of  a  bond  issue  is  at  hand. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  amotmt  of  bonded 
indebtedness  which  a  New  Jersey  corporation 
may  assume. 

Frequently  the  bonds  of  a  corporation  be- 
come immensely  more  valuable  than  its  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  the  holders  of  preferred 
stock  would  like  to  exchange  their  shares 
for  bonds.  The  laws  of  New  Jersey  forbid 
the  issue  of  bonds  below  par,  but  they  must 
be  issued  to  retire  depreciated  preferred 
stock.  Again,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to 
secure  a  majority  of  the  stock  in  a  corpora- 
tion in  order  to  direct  its  policy  toward  some 
private  end,  but  the  holders  are  not  disposed 
to  sell;  or  traders  on  the  exchange  may  find 
that  a  stock  in  which  they  are  interested  is 
too  abundant  to  be  manipulated,  but  to  at- 
tempt to  buy  it  outright  might  require  funds 
beyond  their  disposal  or  cause  an  upward 
movement  in  the  price  that  would  defeat 
their  ends.  The  amount  of  stock  must  be 
reduced.  The  solution  of  all  of  these  dark 
problems  is  found  in  the  law's  permission  to 
issue  bonds  without  limit  and  to  exchange 
them  for  preferred  stock;  and  the  execution 
of  these  schemes  has  been  the  Midas-touch 
that  has  created  many  of  the  astoimding 
fortunes  at  which  we  now  gape  in  wonder. 

Again,  great  power  is  conferred  by  the 
New  Jersey  law  on  the  directors  of  a  cor- 
poration by  giving  them  the  right  to  amend 
the  by-laws  without  the  consent  of  the  stock- 
holders. Since  it  is  in  the  by-laws  that  all 
rights  and  duties  are  defined,  the  directors 
can,  by  disfranchising  the  stockholders  and  in- 
creasing their  own  powers,  render  themselves 


practically  omnipotent.  But  such  undue 
authority  is  frequently  withheld  from  the 
directors  and  preferred  holders  by  the  articles 
of  incorporation. 

A  State  that  seeks  the  business  of  granting 
corporation  charters  may  defeat  its  own 
ends  by  being  over-zealous  in  patterning  its 
laws  to  suit  the  designs  of  promoters.  States 
have  reputations  to  maintain  in  this  respect, 
and,  when  they  have  once  become  disreputa- 
ble, people  refuse  to  invest  in  projects  that 
they  have  chartered.  By  a  series  of  accidents 
or  by  an  unexampled  wisdom,  the  Legislattire 
of  New  Jersey  has  in  this  respect  followed  a 
midway  path. 

The  reasons  usually  assigned  for  the  popu- 
larity of  the  New  Jersey  law  are,  first,  the 
greater  scope  of  the  charters  that  are  granted, 
for  there  is  no  limit  to  the  kinds  of  business 
in  which  a  corporation  may  engage,  except 
that  ordinary  commercial  companies  are 
forbidden  to  operate  railroads  in  the  State  or 
to  conduct  a  banking  business,  though  they 
may  own  either  railroad  or  bank  stock.  The 
president  of  one  great  industrial  company 
who  would  naturally  have  taken  a  charter 
in  Illinois  came  to  New  Jersey  because  the 
Illinois  law  forbids  one  home  corporation 
from  owning  stock  in  another  and  it  was 
necessary  that  this  company  should  be  in- 
terested in  both  railroad  and  steamship 
lines.  Again,  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania 
prohibit  extra-State  corporations  from  own- 
ing more  than  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in 
the  State,  though  they  may  hold  stock  in 
home  corporations  that  own  any  amount. 
Had  this  company  been  incorporated  in 
Illinois  it  would  thus  have  been  impossible 
for  it  to  hold,  either  directly  or  through  the 
stock  of  another  corporation,  any  quantity 
of  Pennsylvania  land.  All  the  so-called 
trusts  are  excluded  from  West  Virginia  by  a 
law  limiting  the  capitalization  of  any  cor- 
poration to  $5,000,000.  Michigan  limits  the 
capitalization  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
business  conducted,  and  so  with  other  States; 
but  New  Jersey  fixes  no  maximum  either 
to  capitalization  or  to  bonded  indebtedness. 

It  was  formerly  customary  for  charters  to 
be  limited  to  a  specified  period,  say  twenty- 
five  or  fifty  years,  but  now  New  Jersey  ex- 
tends them  to  eternity — **  perpetual  charters  " 
they  are  called — a  manifest  necessity  to 
the  recent  gigantic  "industrials"  whose  con- 
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tracts  and  bonds  mature  in  thirty  or  forty 
years. 

Low  taxation  is  a  reason  frequently  as- 
signed for  incorporating  in  New  Jersey.  As 
a  prominent  New  York  banker  expressed  it, 
**I,  as  a  New  York  man,  send  my  corpora- 
tions to  New  Jersey  for  the  reason  that  the 
State  has  a  financial  surplus  in  its  treasury 
and  therefore  will  not  be  driven  to  squeeze 
my  corporations  to  make  up  a  deficiency. 
The  State  of  New  York  sometimes  has  a  deficit 
in  some  of  its  departments  of  government  and 
its  officials  sometimes  sit  up  at  night  to  see 
how  they  can  squeeze  money  out  of  my  cor- 
porations. " 

Yet  the  tramp  corporations  that  wander 
from  the  States  of  their  creation  promiscu- 
ously over  the  wide  world,  going  hither  or 
thither  as  business  or  necessity  attracts  or 
.  drives  them,  are  not  permitted  by  the  New 
.  Jersey  statutes  as  they  are  by  South  Dakota's 
for  instance.  The  New  Jersey  laws  ex- 
pressly provide  that  every  corporation  shall 
maintain  its  "principal  office"  within  the 
State,  where  the  stock  and  transfer  books 
shall  be  kept  open  to  the  inspection  of  any 
stockholder  at  all  times  during  the  usual 
hours  of  business  and  where  legal  process 
may  be  served  on  the  representative  of  the 
corporation.  It  goes  even  further  and  com- 
mands that  the  office  address,  street  and 
number  be  registered  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  that  a  sign  announcing  that  it 
is  the  principal  office  of  the  said  corporation 
shall  be  conspicuously  displayed  at  the  en- 
trance. 

With  9,500  corporations  created  by  the 
State  since  1896,  and  with  the  prospect  of  in- 
creasing thousands  yearly,  one  would  expect 
that  under  such  a  law  office  space  and  clerks 
would  be  at  a  premium  in  the  State.  But 
the  law  has  given  growth  to  one  of  the  queer- 
est freaks  in  all  the  business  world.  They 
are  known  as  "Corporation  Agencies"  or 
"Trust  Companies,"  and  probably  have  no 
counterpart  elsewhere.  One  of  these  agen- 
cies alone  will  maintain  the  "principal  office" 
of  himdreds  of  corporations  at  once  and 
comply  with  every  requirement  of  the  law. 
.  They  are  in  effect  enormous  bookkeeping 
concerns  conducted  on  the  codperative  plan 
by  a  host  of  corporations.  Massive  libraries, 
as  it  were,  of  stock  books  may  be  seen  there, 
in  charge  of  an  army  of  scribes  who  register 


and  post  the  transfers  of  stock  daily  that  a 
correct  record  may  be  available  for  the  in- 
spection of  stockholders. 

Outside,  at  the  entrance,  is  the  stereotyped 
legend,  "Principal  Office  of,"  etc.,  with  a 
register  of  the  companies  represented.  These 
names  are  necessarily  in  small  characters, 
but  even  then  it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  the  list  threatens  to  require  more  space 
than  there  is  facade  to  the  company's  build- 
ings. The  constant  modification  of  these 
lists,  necessitated  by  the  creation  of  new  cor- 
porations and  the  dissolution  of  old,  has  led 
to  the  invention  of  an  elastic  sign,  in  which 
separate  slabs  with  the  names  printed  thereon 
may  be  inserted  and  removed  at  pleastxre,  so 
that  the  catalogue  may  be  kept  constantly 
up-to-date. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  New  Jersey  C6r- 
porations  Agency  in  Jersey  City  are  the 
names  of  nearly  seven  htmdred  corporations, 
whose  total  capital  aggregates  more  than  a 
billion  dollars.  The  Corporation  Trust  Com- 
pany of  the  same  city  boasts  of  more  than 
1,200  "principal  offices"  with  a  capitalisation 
of  between  $3,000,000,000  and  $4,000,000,000. 
The  New  Jersey  Guarantee  and  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Camden  has  on  its  doors  770  names. 

Stockholders'  meetings  must  aU  be  held 
within  the  State.  The  corporation  agencies 
are  thus  forced  to  add  another  to  their  anoma- 
lous ftmctions.  To  the  rear  of,  and  usually 
inaccessible  save  from  the  main  oflSce,  one 
finds  a  number  of  large  airy  rooms,  furnished 
alike  with  massive  library  chairs  and  tables 
and  equipped  with  rolling  partitions,  so  that 
they  may  be  made  small  or  large.  European 
hotels,  one  might  call  them,  for  artificial, 
charter-created  persons  only.  Arotmd  these 
tables,  at  the  meetings  of  stockholders  or 
directors  or  at  private  conferences  of  the 
financial  monarchs  of  the  world,  the  history 
of  the  present  industrial  era  is  mapped  out. 

Of  the  score  of  thousands  of  corporations 
holding  New  Jersey  charters,  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  really  maintain  permanent 
offices  in  the  State  as  required  by  law;  and 
many  an  attorney  supplements  his  income  by 
passively  assisting  in  the  evasion  of  the  statute. 
Professional  promoters  receive  permission 
when  applying  for  a  charter  to  use  the  name 
of  the  attorney  as  the  resident  agent  of  the 
corporation.  The  charter  secured  by  this 
means,  the  incorporators  repair  to  the  attor- 
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ney's  office,  elect  directors  and  call  upon  their 
newly  appointed  agent,  who  has  held  his 
position  for  it  may  be  scarcely  fifteen  minutes, 
to  resign.  He  complies,  receives  a  fee  for  his 
ser\'ices  and  is  aljsolved  from  all  further  re- 
sponsibility.  His  name  and  nUice  go  down 
in  the  record  and  are  published  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  the  agent 
and  principal  office  of  the  corporation;  but 
so  long  as  the  operations  of  the  company  are 
confined  to  some  remote  State  or  territory 
the  fact  that  he  displays  no  sign  or  keeps  no 
stock  books  is  ignored  and  no  one  has  a  suffi- 


cient  interest  in  the  matter  to  make  a  com- 
plaint. 

There  is  a  widespread  sentiment  in  the 
Western  States,  w^hicli  have  been  the  scene 
of  most  of  the  anti-trust  legislation,  that 
New  Jersey  in  framing  her  laws  so  as  to  facili- 
tate the  formation  of  monopolistic  combina- 
tions to  prey  on  the  nation  at  large  has  been 
guilty  of  little  less  than  treachery  to  her 
sister  States.  That  she  has  facilitated  the 
formal  union  of  fonnerly  competitive  in- 
terests is  beyond  dispute,  but  that  practically 
the  same  result  would   have   been   achieved 
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without  her  aid  is  no  less  true.  If.  after  a 
centun^  of  competition,  commercial  interests 
have  learned  that  more  is  to  be  gained  by 
working  together  than  by  opposing  each  other, 
of  what  avail  is  legislation  ? 

The  officials  at  Trenton  are  most  strenuoiis 
in  denying  that  the  State  has  made  laws  with 
a  view  to  inviting  cor|3orate  business.  They 
say  that  the  Legislature  has  simply  on  general 
principles  attempted  to  frame  a  good  corpora- 
tion act,  and  that  the  corporation  Imsmess 
has  come  merely  as  an  incidental  result. 
But  on  the  floor  of  the  Legislature  it  has  been 
freely  admitted  that  the  laws  have  been 
adapted  especially  to  the  needs  of  prospective 
incorporators,  with  a  view  to  fees  and  fran- 
chise taxes.  Two  or  three  members  in  the 
House  latelv  referred  bv  wav  of  illustration 


with  a  billion  dollars  of  stock  scattered  world 
wide  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  two-thirds  of 
it  represented  ^t  any  meeting. 

That  popular  prejudice  will  always  be  ap- 


VAULT  UK  THF.  NtW  JERSEY  GUARANTEE  AKD 

TRUST  COMPANY 
Showing;  «tock  book«  of  nearly  »,cek)  rurpontinnti,     Mr.  Hewitt  nade 
ihia  photo^rapU  by  the  ll^fhi  ol  4  ihirly-iwu  candle-fKiwer  clccnit 
light  tfteT  an  exposure  u4  an  hour 


to  a  recent  amendment  which  was  passed  at 
ilie  express  instance  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporations  promoters,  which,  it  was 
said,  threatened  to  go  elsewhere  for  its  charter 
if  the  law  w*ere  not  enacted,  and  as  one  of 
the  members  remarked, "  It  was  such  a  big  one, 
we  didn't  want  to  miss  it,  "  The  amendment 
was  to  the  effect  that  whereas  a  former  regula- 
tion required  the  assent  of  two-thirds  in  in- 
jterest  of  the  stockholders  in  order  to  make 
Iterations  in  the  cliarter,  etc.,  thereafter 
such  action  might  be  taken  on  th€  assent 
of  two-thirds  in  interest  of  those  present  at 
the  meeting.     The  steel  interests  feared  that 
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peased  by  the  magnificent  income  which  the 
State  now  derives  from  the  licenses  and  fees 
of  the  corporations  is  quite  doubtful.  Evi- 
dently the  lime  is  coming  when  the  great  in- 
dustries will  lie  united  and  organized  into 
fewer  units.  When  that  stage  is  reached, 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  income, 
viz,,  filing  fees,  will  be  materially  reduced. 
Then  New  Jersey  may  cease  to  seek  for  corpor- 
ation business.  The  legal  rights  of  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  the  organized  wealth  of  the 
country  will  then  be  in  her  hands  subject  to 
repeal  at  any  time,  for  in  order  to  avoid  the 
effect  of  the  Dartmoutli  College  decision,  the 
State  has»  by  statute,  reserved  the  right  to 
repeal  or  amend  her  Corporation  Act  at  any 
time.  Then  the  cupidity  which  in  the  past 
has  led  her  to  pander  to  the  trust  magnates 
may  become  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  dema- 
gogues. Thus  the  receipt  of  the  State's  in- 
come from  such  an  unusual  source  rather  than 


from  taxes  paid  by  private  citizens  has  its 
present  advantages;  but  it  may  linxe  its 
future  dangers. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  not  surprising  mat 
Delaware  should  become  envious  of  the 
golden  stream  pouring  into  the  trcasur>*  of 
New  Jersey  and  take  over  bodily  the  latter's 
corporation  act — except  that,  whereas  New 
Jersey's  tax  is  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of 
all  stock  outstanding  up  to  the  sum  of  $3,000,- 
000,  Delaware's  tax  is  one-twentieth  of  one 
per  cent.;  and,  whereas  New  Jersey  as- 
sesses one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent,  for  all 
stock  issued  in  excess  of  $3,000,000  and  less 
than  $5,000,000,  Delaware  demands  l*ut  one- 
fortieth  of  one  per  cent,  and  so  on  through 
the  scale.  But  financiers  are  dubious  of  such 
sudden  camp-meeting  conversions  and  con* 
tinue  to  go  to  New  Jersey ,  whose  h'  y 

is  a  tradition  of  so  many  years  that  •  e 

little  fear  of  a  reversal  of  policy 
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BY 
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"OWare  things  with  you  in   Buenos 
Aires  ?  '*  said  a  leading  merchant  in 

»JL   A      New  York  last  year  to  an  Argentine 
nend  of  mine  who  was  on  a  business  visit  to 
[le  United  States.     And  without  waiting  for 
reply  he  went  on,  *'  You   Brazilians  are  a 
vely  people ! " 
'*In  Buenos  Aires/'  said  the  visitor,  "we 
I  are     not     Brazilians.     We     are     Argentines, 
illthough/'  he  added  humorously,  '*up  here 
I  find  that  you  make  geographical  and  polit- 
fcal  readjustments  of  our  continent  on  a  scale 
that  is  bewildering/* 
r    **  Well,  *'  said  the  merchant,  "  very  likely  we 
do  mix  you  up  somewhat  now  and  then,  but 


I  expect  you  people  are 
mixed  up  yourselves, 
revolution  there  every  c 
breakfast, " 

This  epitomizes  the  pt 
large  class  in  the  Unil 
Latin  America,  It  is 
attitude  of  more  or  less  o 
varying  now  and  then  t< 
contemptuous  patronage 
trine  had  its  origin  in  J^ 
self-interest  and  was  pi 
the  purpose  of  keeping  E 
becoming  dangerous  ca,v 
It  has  been  a  safeguard  ) 


THE  LAST  TRACE  OF  COLONIAL   DAYS 

Vktroy  iti  fiuenot  Air«s.    Modern  itreet  leveling  has  nearly  cwallowed  up  the  lacide 


does  not  figure 
1  American  p ro- 
ot between  the 
^ally  friendly  are 
t  a  time  when 
fluence  of  the 


United  States  should  be  paramount  in  every | 
Latin  American  country.     The  relations  bet- 
ween North  and  South  America  should  be  more' 
than   friendly  by  virtue  of  the  many  bonds 
of  mutual  interest  which  should   long   since 
have  been  closelv  and  securelv  drawn. 


MAV   AVtNUL.    BLENUS   AIKKS 
MMiK^^      'rhe  street's  pavement  ta  ol  Trinidad  atphalt  bid  by  »  Amerina  Company 
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AT  A  RIVER  PORT  IN  ARGENTINA 
Loading  carcaM«s  of  frozen  mm  ion  on  an  ocean  Hncr 

THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  PAN-AMERICAN    CONGRESS 

There  were  high  hopes  the  Pan-American 
Congress  whicli  closed  in  January  last  would 
do  a  great  deal  towards  dissipating  the  dis- 

J 


trust  of  the  United  States  which  the  Spanish- 
American  war  did  so  much  to  engender  in  the 
Latin  American  mind.  But  unfortunately 
no  such  result  has  been  achieved.  Not  only 
is  the  Congress  regarded  as  a  failure  in  the 
southern  continent,  but  in  several  countries 
the  failure  is  attributed  to  the  delegates  of  the 
Unfled  States.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
a  project  of  compulsory  arbitration  was 
brought  before  the  Congress  by  the  Argentine 
delegates.  Chile  opposed  it.  The  other 
Latin  American  countries  took  sides,  tliere 
being,  however,  a  decided  and  weiglity  foUow- 
ing  behind  the  Argentine  project.  Tlie 
United  States  delegates  remained  neutral,  and 
one  of  them,  Mr.  W,  L  Buchanan,  ex* United 
States  Minister  to  Argentina  and  Paraguay* 
suggested  a  middle  course  which  was  tinally 
adopted.  The  intervention  of  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  tactful  and  it  certainly  prevented  a  dis- 
ruption of  the  Congress;  but  it  failed  to  put 
any  check  on  Chilean  Caesarism,  which  is  a 
constant  menace  to  South  American  peace. 
So  long  as  Chile  harbors  imperialistic  designs 
against  Peru  and  Bolivia  and  refuses  to  sub- 
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that  the  strides  recently  made  by  Argentina 
in  cereal  and  fresli-meat  production  have 
brought  her  into  formidable  rivalry  with  the 
United  States  in  the  markets  of  Europe:  and 
that  consequently  Chilean  expansion,  which 
can  only  be  achieved  by  Argentine  defeat  in 
war»  would  mean  the  crippling  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  the  only  American  competitor  whom 
the  United  States  has  reason  to  fear. 

EVIDENCE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  LACKING 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
I  ran  across  a  disgusted  New  Yorker  in  Buenos 
Aires. 

'*It's  perfectly  ridiculous/*  he  said,  **but 
no  matter.  It  will  l>e  a  relief  anyway  to  get 
it  out.  New  Yorkers  are  more  or  less  like 
other  Americans ;  they  become  more  patriotic 
when  they  emigrate.  That  is  my  case,  at 
least,  and  Vm  not  ashamed  of  it.  When  a 
fellow  is  home  he  may  not  run  much  towards 
sentiment  and  all  that,  and  he  sees  the  Flag 
every  other  day  and  doesn't  wonder  at  it. 
But  down  here  it  is  different.  This  is  my  first 
visit  to  Buenos  Aires  in  five  yeaj*s  and  during 


SHlPPINti   ON'   THE   PARANA 
minjr  wheat  wharves  al  Roario.    The  bags  are  ilid  dtiwiv 
tlie  chute  into  the  boldi  of  the  v«uek 


all  that  time  I  have  been  out  in  the  desert. 
After  breakfast  this  morning  I  said  I  would 
take  a  stroll  down  by  the  docks  and  see  some 
trim  American  sailormen  and  some  rakish 
American  ships.  1  was  just  hankering  for  a 
look  at  Old  Glory.  Well,  sir,  1  walked  and 
walked,  but  never  an  American  ship,  and 
never  an  American  flag  did  I  see/' 

The  latest  published  reports  of  the  Argen- 
tine Statistical  Department  are  not  very  ex- 
hilarating reading  to  an  American.     During 


INOCULATING  CATTLE  OK  THE  PAMPAS 
AGAINST  CARBUNCLE 


the  twelve  months  covered  by  the  returns 
before  me  over  one  thousand  steamers  entered 
Argentine  ports.  Not  one  of  them  carried 
the  American  flag.  The  shipping  returns  for 
the  year  give  an  aggregate  of  about  2,000,000 
tons  of  entries,  out  of  which  total  the  Ameri- 
can flag  flew  over  a  meagre  19.000 — not  the 
hundredth  part '.     The  coasting  trade  of  Latin 
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MEETING   OF  THE   THREE   REPUBLICS 
the  boal  \o  the  left  is  Arjgentiiw ;  Braiil  1%  In  the  disbmce  and  P»nix\uy  ii  un  the  nglit 

jvery  flag  but  tury.  Fortunately  for  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  continent  the  United  States  it  is  not  dependent  on 
-hungry    cen-     American  shipping  to  do  its  carrying.     Bra- 


HE  SOUTH  AMERICAN   NIAGARA 
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about  12^  per  cent.  These  figures  are  fairly 
rep^resentative  of  the  balance  of  trade  which 
obtains  between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America,  with  the  exception  of  Mexico  and 
the    Isthmian   states. 

The  largest  item  of  United  States  export 
to  South  America  is  lumber^  largely  spruce  and 
pitch  pine.  Then  there  is  machinery,  espe- 
cially agricultural  machinery,  plows,  mowing- 
machines,  binders^  headers,  hay-rakes,  pitch - 
forks,  seeders,  hay-presses  and  maize-she) lers, 
Enghsh  threshers  hold  the  held,  however. 
Out  of  every  600  threshers  imported  into  the 
Argentine  Republic  about  90  go  from  the 
United  States,  w^hile  about  450  go  from  Eng- 


land, but  the  proportion  is  changing*  The 
American  threshers  are  coming  to  the  front 
They  are  more  expensive,  but  it  takes  fou 
men  less  to  work  them,  and  they  deliver  atiout 
200  bags  per  day  more  than  the  English 
machines.  Out  of  every  5**^^°  seeders  in 
Argentina,  4,500  have  been  imported  fi 
tlie  United  States,  and  3,800  out  of  everii 
4,000  binders.  The  American  fcaize-sheller 
is  the  only  one  know^n  on  the  pampas.  Out 
of  20,000  headers  18,000  were  imported  from 
the  United  States  into  Argentina  l>etw*c 
1895  and  1899.  The  proportion  is  still  Inghei 
now.  One  item  in  a  long  list  of  smaller 
articles  sent  from  the  United  States  deserves 
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special  mention, — patent  medicine.  Latin 
America  is  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  the 
patent  medicine  man  from  the  United  States. 
Medicine  men  with  infallible  cures  for  every 
human  ailment,  with  Uncle  Sam's  speech  upon 
their  lips,  and  with  a  genius  for  judicious  ad- 
vertising, have  ituck  posters  on  both  sides  of 
the  Andes. 

Speaking  generally,  Jonathan  takes  very 
little  part  in  transacting  the  everyday  business 
of  Latin  America.  His  machinery  and  other 
hardware  generally  is  imported  and  sold  by 
English  and  German  firms.  Jonathan  de- 
livers the  goods  on  board  ship  for  spot  cash 
and  washes  his  hands  of  them.  When  he  sells 
a  Latin  American  tramcar  or  railway  coach 
he  has  done  with  it,  for  south  of  Mexico  he  has 
little  if  any  interest  in  the  lines  on  which  they 
run.  He  leaves  Latin  American  banking  to 
whomsoever  likes  to  engage  in  it.  There  are 
banks  that  pay  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  there 
are  enterprises  in  the  export  trade  that  pay 
thirty  per  cent,  and  more,  but  these  dividends 
go  exclusively  to  Europe.  Jonathan  is  a  great 
manufacturer  of  cotton  goods,  but  he  does  not 
push  them  south  of  the  Isthmus.  He  is 
apparently  over-cautious  in  all  his  operations 
which  are  conducted  in  the  Spanish  language. 

Here  and  there  in  Latin  America  you  will 
meet  the  envoys  of  Jonathan,  but  they  are  all 
too  few.  In  a  state  observatory  is  an  Ameri- 
can savant  over  his  charts  and  instruments. 
Here  is  a  noted  entomologist  from  Washington 
studying  the  locust  problem  amidst  the  de- 
vastated wheat  fields.  At  this  river's  mouth 
is  an:  American  engineer  studying  currents 
and  taking  soundings  for  a  Government  trying 
to  be  progressive.  In  this  girls'  normal 
school  is  an  American  normal  teacher  doing 
her  best  to  engraft  her  national  system  of  edu- 
cation on  the  institutions  of  this  sub-tropical 
land:  Here  in  this  growing  rural  industry — 
dairy  farming,  fruit  raising,  wheat  growing — 
you  have  the  versatile,  enterprising  American 
pioneer,  fighting  the  wilderness  with  science 
and  bending  it  to  his  will.  But  astronomer, 
entomologist,  engineer,  teacher  and  colonist 
are  respectively  isolated.  They  are  too  few 
to  effect  the  speedy  revolution  of  a  scheme  of 
things  which  was  mapped  out  in  the  middle 
ages  and  which  has  been  patched  and  botched 
in  every  century  since.  They  are  only  numer- 
ous enough  to  show  what  great  things  ten 
times  their  ntmiber  might  accomplish,  and 


what  helpful  and  uplifting  influences  might  be 
derived  by  Latin  America  from  closer  social 
as  well  as  commercial  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

THE     LESSON     BEFORE    THE    AMERICAN    MANU- 
FACTURER 

The  American  manufacturer  will,  in  the 
first  place,  have  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
Italian  book.  The  Italian  manufacturers 
have  carefully  studied  Latin  American  taste. 
They  did  not  undertake  to  teach  Brazilians 
or  Argentines  or  Chileans  what  they  should 
wear.  They  confined  themselves  to  finding 
out  what  their  customers  wanted  to  buy  and 
selling  it  to  them.  They  got  out  showy  and 
not  very  expensive  goods.  They  sent  out 
men  of  their  own  to  Latin  America  to  open 
houses  to  push  the  sale  of  these  goods.  They 
adopted  the  credit  system  which  obtains  in 
almost  all  European  commercial  dealings 
with  Latin  America.  Finally,  by  their  ex- 
cellent merchant  navy  they  were  enabled  to 
get  low  freights  and  this  allowed  them  to  place 
their  wares  on  the  market  at  a  price  which 
undercut  the  English,  Germans,  Belgians  and 
French.  *Some  years  back  Italy  was  prac- 
tically unknown  as  a  cotton  manufacturer  in 
the  Latin  American  market:  at  present  she 
holds  about  one-third  of  it. 

Here,  then,  is  the  lesson  for  American 
manufacturers  and  exporters,  not  only  of 
cotton  goods,  but  of  various  other  articles  of 
commerce : 

They  must  consult  the  taste  of  the  market. . 

They  must  push  their  goods  by  sending  out 
proper  men  to  establish  houses,  show  stocks 
instead  of  samples,  and  do  some  advertising. 

They  must  develop  a  credit  system. 

Finally,  they  must  do  something  to  estab- 
lish shipping  communication  of  their  own. 

Three  months'  practical  experience  in  each 
distributing  centre  in  Latin  America  would 
suffice  to  show  an  expert  that  with  a  minimum 
ol  concession  to  Latin  American  taste  the 
American  textiles  could  easily  become  pop- 
ular. The  cost  of  production  undoubtedly . 
is  in  favor  of  the  American  manufacturer. 
The  necessity  of  establishing  strong  American 
commercial  houses  in  Latin  America  ought 
to  be  obvious.  It  is  necessary  to  found  big 
wholesale  and  retail  stores  and  man  them 
efficiently.     When  the  right  goods  are  pushed 
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here  in  the  proper  way  there  is  always  a  satis- 
factory result.  But  too  often  are  the  wrong 
men  sent  out  with  the  right  goods.  It  would 
pay  the  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  the 
United  States  to  send  first-class  men  to  repre- 
sent them  in  Latin  America — men  who  would 
gild  a  business  transaction  with  the  urbanity 
so  much  prized  by  Latin  Americans,  men  who 
would  take  the  trouble  of  studying  the  lan- 
guage and  making  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  customs  of  the  different  countries. 
The  man  who  depends  on  "smartness"  alone 
is  a  commercial  calamity  for  the  people  who 
employ  him.  He  must  be  thoroughly  straight- 
forward and  he  must  lx»  able  to  inspire  con- 
fidence and  win  esteem.  The  Spanish  word 
"simpatico'*  is  translated  into  English  as 
"sympathetic,"  but  it  means  a  great  deal 
more  in  Spanish  than  it  does  in  English. 
Amongst  other  things  it  means  cultured  social 
amenity,  sympathy  with  the  people,  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  language,  a  decent  respect  for 
their  ways  which  pleases  and  flatters,  and  an 
attitude  more  or  less  indulgent  to  what  a 
foreigner  may  consider  their  antiquated  busi- 
ness methods.  In  advertising  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  dollars  are  thrown 
away  on  worthless  publications.  Many  of 
the  publication  bureaus  or  advertising  agencies 
in  Latin  America  are  quite  ready  to  undertake 
the  most  delicate  and  important  work,  and 
charge  a  very  high  commission  for  so  doing; 
but  they  have  neither  taste  nor  insight  to 
insure  efficiency.  It  is  the  worst  of  bad 
policy  for  an  American  house  to  spend  large 
sums  of  money  on  advertising  in  South  Ameri- 
ca without  sending  a  capable  man  to  look 
after  it. 

Most  of  the  large  importing  firms  in  Latin 
America  are  branches  of  European  houses. 
The  home  house  gives  credit  to  the  dealers 
through  the  branches,  and  the  dealers,  having 
credit  from  the  branches,  are  able  to  give 
credit  to  the  consumers.  Credit  of  from  three 
to  five  months  is  a  necessity  in  dealing  with 
Latin  America,  chiefly  because  Latin  America 
is  mainly  a  producer  of  raw  material  and  has, 
broadly  speaking,  only  one  large  turn-over  of 
money  during  the  year. 

AW    ILLUSTRATION     OP    AMERICAN     CONSERVA- 
TISM 

a  tired  of  telling  my  correspondents  in 
'^♦ates  what  they  ought  to  do,  and 


all  to  no  use, "  was  the  remark  made  to  me 
recently  by  a  man  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
strongest  importing  houses  in  the  River 
Plate.  **  Every  mail  brings  me  the  old  stor>% 
and  still  they  wonder  they  are  not  doing  more 
business. " 

"How  do  you  account  for  such  conserva- 
tism.'" I  asked. 

"I  don't  try  to  account  for  it,"  he  re- 
plied. "  I  am  a  busy  man  and  I  have  to 
devote  my  time  to  the  European  firms  who 
will  do  business  in  a  business-like  way. " 

"Then  you  think  your  American  corre- 
spondents are  standing  in  their  own  light.'*" 
I  asked. 

"I  am  sure  of  it,"  he  replied;  and  taking  a 
letter  from  his  office  table  he  went  on :  "  Here 
is  a  long  letter  from  an  American  manufac- 
turer. He  offers  me  (mentioning  the  article 
and  mark)  at  his  lowest  terms,  which  are  no 
lower  than  the  cost  price  in  England.  The 
English  mark,  which  I  have  been  selling  for 
years,  is  well  known  here ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  house- 
hold word  in  every  River  Plate  countr\^ 
And  you  know  how  far  the  name  of  a  w^ell- 
established  mark  goes  with  our  customers. 
What  do  you  think  are  the  terms  which  my 
American  offers  me  to  take  up  his  mark  and 
push  it  ?  Remember,  it  has  never  been  heard 
of  here.  Well,  sir,  when  the  English  firm 
will  give  me  five  months'  credit  for  an  article 
that  has  been  on  the  market  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  my  American  will  not 
give  me  a  day's  credit  for  an  article  which 
not  one  person  in  every  twenty  thousand 
people  down  here  has  heard  of  before.  In 
England  I  get  ten  per  cent,  discoimt  for  cash: 
my  American  correspondent  offers  me  two 
and  a  half!  When  I  took  up  the  English 
article  here  seven  and  twenty  years  ago  I 
was  made  a  liberal  allowance  by  the  manu- 
facturers for  the  purpose  of  advertising.  This 
man  will  not  offer  a  cent.     So  there  you  are. " 

"  But  perhaps  you  have  stated  an  extreme 
case,"  I  remarked. 

"Nothing  of  the  kind, "  he  said.  "I  could 
cite  hundreds  of  such  cases.  But  I  will  go 
further.  I  could  show  you  in  my  letter-copy- 
ing books  dozens  of  letters  written  during 
the  past  ten  years  to  the  United  States,  saying 
that  even  if  the  terms  of  payment  were  equal 
our  orders  would  still  go  to  Europe. " 

"Prejudice?"  I  asked. 

"Absolutely  no,"   he  replied,    "purely  a 
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matter  of  business  interest.  Freights  from 
the  United  States  are  murderous.  It  is  much 
nearer  from  the  River  Plate  to  New  York 
than  from  the  River  Plate  to  the  Channel 
ports,  but  the  freights  from  American  ports 
are  far  higher  than  from  any  European  port. 
And  it  takes  more  time  to  get  your  goods.  '* 

At  present,  however,  there  are  ten  non- 
American  steamship  companies  doing  the 
carrying  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  South  America. 
They  are  said  to  have  formed  a  trust  and 
raised  freights.  Yet  their  printed  schedules 
show  the  same  rates  from  American  ports 
as  from  British;  one  list  is  copied  from  the 
other,  for  there  is  said  to  be  a  community-of- 
interest  among  the  lines  on  both  sides  of  the 
water.  The  mail  service,  too,  though  some- 
times requiring  ten  weeks  for  an  interchange 
of  letters  between,  say,  the  River  Plate  and 
New  York,  is  based  on  a  schedule  of  sailings 
that  makes  no  substantial  difference  in  time 
between  English  and  American  ports  and 
South  American  ports.  Recently  a  case  oc- 
curred in  which  letters  reached  the  River 
Plate  from  New  York  in  twenty-two  days — 
but  owing  to  various  causes  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty about  the  delivery,  and  letters  posted 
in  New  York  on  the  first  of  June  may  pos- 
sibly not  be  delivered  in  Buenos  Aires  until 
the  5th,  6th,  or  7th  of  July.  It  is  even  said 
that  the  longest  way  round  is  the  quickest 
route  for  mails  between  the  River  Plate  and 
the  United  States  and  sometimes  between 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  New  York,  if  they  are 
sent  on  one  of  the  semi-tramp  steamers  that 
are  never  able  to  keep  schedule  time,  rather 
than  on  the  boats  that  do  keep  it. 

Some  of  the  United  States  mails  are  sent  to 
the  River  Plate  via  Rio  dc  Janeiro.  At  Rio  de 
Janeiro  the  mails  are  transshipped  to  the  British 
mail  steamers  going  to  the  Plate,  or,  through  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  round  to  the  Pacific,  calling 
at  Montevideo.  A  merchant  at  Montevideo 
some  time  ago  sent  two  orders  on  the  same 
day — one  to  London,  the  other  to  New  York. 
Inside  of  seven  weeks  he  had  the  goods  from 
London  in  his  store.  The  stock  was  sold  out 
for  more  than  a  week  before  his  bill  of  lading 
came  from  the  United  States;  and  it  was 
nearly  three  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  the 
bill  of  lading  that  the  goods  came  to  hand. 
Meanwhile,  a  second  consignment  of  goods 
was  already  on  its  way  out  from  England  and 


arrived  only  sixteen  days  after  the  first  con- 
signment of  American  goods.  An  American 
merchant  navy  must  do  the  American  carry- 
ing trade.  Every  package  of  goods  that 
leaves  an  American  port  on  a  ship  flying  a 
foreign  flag  is  more  or  less  handicapped. 

WHAT     AMERICAN      EXPANSION      MAY      DO 

But  there  is  a  closer  relation  possible  than 
a  well-developed  trade  between  South  Ameri- 
can countries  and  the  United  States,  the 
relation  which  comes  with  the  investment  of 
capital.  Not  many  months  ago  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  one  of  the  leading  insur- 
ance men  of  New  York  who  was  on  a  business 
trip  to  South  America.  We  were  speaking 
of  the  extraordinary  American  commercial 
prosperity,  and  he  said: 

"  We  ourselves  have  scarcely  realized  it  yet. 
It  has  been  so  sudden  and  so  immense  that 
we  have  only  time  for  a  walk  around  it.  But 
I  can  tell  you  two  things  about  it  which  are 
of  importance :  one  is  that  a  financier  on  Wall 
Street  no  longer  consults  his  tape  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  to  find  out  the  latest 
news  from  London.  He  plans  out  his  cam- 
paigns on  a  home  basis.  Three  years  ago 
he  would  not  have  thought  of  moving  without 
shaping  his  policy  by  the  London  cable.  The 
other  thing  I  have  to  tell  you  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can securities  are  coming  home:  we  shall  have 
to  turn  world  bankers,  and  from  borrowers 
become  lenders.     In  fact  we  are  at  it  already. " 

I  learned  some  weeks  later  that  before  leav- 
ing the  Argentine  Republic  he  had  offered  a 
loan  to  the  Government  in  the  name  of  his 
company.  He  had  also  made  arrangements 
by  which  part  of  the  local  profits  of  his  com- 
pany should  be  locally  invested  instead  of 
being  remitted  to  New  York.  Since  then  an 
American  financier  has  been  offered  the  float- 
ing of  a  Chilean  loan ;  the  same  capitalist  has 
been  negotiating  the  purchase  of  an  Argentine 
railway;  the  Pan-American  Congress  has 
passed  resolutions  regarding  the  establish- 
ment of  American  banks;  an  American  syn- 
dicate has  obtained  a  valuable  concession 
for  the  development  of  an  important  region 
of  Bolivia,  and  the  other  day  the  River  Plate 
was  metaphorically  set  in  a  blaze  by  the  offer 
of  a  loan  of  $50,000,000  made  to  an  Argentine 
state  bank  by  an  American  insurance  com- 
pany. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  so  many  important 
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men  in  America  giving  such  scant  attention 
to  Latin  America,  while  they  eagerly  discuss 
the  future  of  American  enterprise  in  China. 
It  is  not  astonishing  that  they  should  turn 
their  attention  to  the  splendid  possibilities 
in  the  valley  of  the  Yangtse  Kiang,  but  it  is 
certainly  curious  to  observe  what  meagre 
interest  they  take  in  the  valleys  of  the  Orinoco, 
of  the  Amazon  and  its  branches,  of  the  River 
Plate  and  its  mighty  tributary  streams  and 
of  the  Rio  Negro.  Some  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can fields  of  enterprise  for  capital  are  partially 
occupied,  others  are  to  some  extent  surveyed, 
but  many  are  still  virgin  soil. 

THE    POSSIBILITIES    FOR    BANKING 

A  bank  financed  by  United  States  capital 
is  conspicuous  in  most  Latin  American  coun- 
tries by  its  absence.  Even  in  Mexico  the 
leading  financial  institution  is  the  Banco  de 
Londres.  There  is  no  American  bank  yet  in 
Latin  America  fit  to  be  compared  to  the 
British  banks  which  flourish  there.  And 
banking  is  not  a  precarious  business  in  Latin 
America.  For  years  the  London  and  River 
Plate  Bank  has  paid  handsome  dividends — 
few  of  them  being  under  20  per  cent,  made  on 
a  perfectly  safe  business  in  discounts  and  ex- 
change. The  London  and  Brazilian  Bank, 
the  Tarapaca  and  Argentina  Bank,  the  British 
Bank  of  South  America,  the  German  Trans- 
atlantic Bank  and  the  French,  Spanish  and 
Italian  banks  have  been  doing  a  flourishing 
business.  In  the  early  nineties  when  an  acute 
economic  crisis  followed  by  a  panic  hit  the 
River  Plate  countries,  some  of  the  foreign 
banks  were  severely  jolted,  but  only  one  of 
them  went  down,  and  its  fall  was  due  to  bad 
management.  When  the  reaction  came  the 
foreign  banks  quickly  recovered  lost  ground, 
and  ever  since  their  prosperity  has  steadily 
increased  notwithstanding  droughts,  losses 
in  the  flocks  and  herds,  occasional  revolutions, 
the  closing  of  British  ports  to  Argentine  live 
stock  and  commercial  depression.  The  Pan- 
American  Congress  passed  an  important 
resolution  regarding  the  establishment  of 
United  States  banks  in  Latin  America.  Such 
banks  established  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos 
Aires,  Valparaiso  and  other  centres  would 
pay  handsome  dividends  to  their  share- 
holders, and  they  would  give  a  great  impetus 
to  American  commerce  with  Latin  American 
countries  by  the  facilities  which  they  wotdd 


afford  to  trade.  In  the  Argentine  Republic, 
in  Brazil,  Uruguay  and  even  in  Paraguay 
there  are  great  possibilities  for  rural  banking. 
There  is  also  room  for  a  great  mortgage  bank 
in  the  River  Plate  republics.  From  ten  to 
fifteen  and  eighteen  per  cent,  is  paid  at  pres- 
ent for  money  advanced  on  perfectly  good 
security.  Any  bank  that  would  undercut 
such  high  rates  would  be  offered  more  safe 
business  than  it  could  do. 

UNITED     STATES     SHIPPING     NECESSARY     AND 
PROFITABLE 

American  commerce  must  make  up  its  mind 
to  take  charge  of  its  own  carrying  trade.  The 
Pan-American  Congress  has  also  passed  a 
resolution  in  this  sense,  and  the  sooner  that 
resolution  takes  effective  shape  the  better. 
Rapid  and  punctual  lines  of  American  steam- 
ers between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
American  ports  would  earn  excellent  dividends 
without  having  to  recur  to  commerce-destroy- 
ing tariffs;  and  the  companies  would  not  be 
long  in  seeing  the  necessity  of  putting  addi- 
tional ships  on  their  routes  to  cope  with  the 
growing  trade.  If  at  present  there  is  carrying 
enough  to  be  done  to  make  it  worth  the  while 
of  foreign  companies  to  run  their  ships  along 
the  coasts  of  the  two  Americas,  there  ought 
to  be  sufficient  inducement  to  American  ship- 
owners to  engage  in  the  trade.  But  the 
present  at  its  very  best  is  only  a  faint  earnest 
of  the  future.  Who  can  measure  the  won- 
drous revolution  which  will  be  caused  in  Latin 
America  by  the  Isthmian  canal,  and  by  reci- 
procity ? 

THE    DEVELOPMENT   OF    NEW    RAILROADS 

In  the  days  when  the  liberated  Spanish 
colonies  of  South  America  were  beginning  to 
bask  in  the  sunshine  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
one  William  Wheelwright,  a  New  England  ship 
captain,  was  wrecked  in  the  River  Plate.  He 
was  a  man  of  genius,  and  from  the  status  of  a 
penniless  castaway  he  was  to  become  the  most 
honored  pioneer  of  South  American  naviga- 
tion and  railway  communication.  He  pro- 
jected the  great  Central  Argentine  Railway 
and  the  equally  great  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion]Company .  But  he  knocked  at  the  door  of 
American  capitalists  in  vain,  and  was  obliged 
to  seek  financial  support  in  London.  The 
future  Wheelwrights  ought  to  land  in  South 
America  without  a  shipwreck  and  American 
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capitalists  will  be  unwise  if  they  allow  history 
to  repeat  itself.  The  Orinoco,  Amazon  and 
the  great  streams  which  form  the  River  Plate 
have  been  navigated  over  and  over  again  by 
American  explorers.  It  is  time  for  some 
American  steamboat  companies  to  study  this 
field  of  enterprise  for  themselves  and  convince 
themselves  of  its  possibilities.  The  Orinoco 
flows  through  some  of  the  most  fertile  regions 
of  the  world.  The  teeming  heart  of  the 
South  American  continent  can  be  reached  by 
the  basin  of  the  Amazon  or  by  the  basin  of  the 
Plate,  and  the  pine  forests  of  the  southern 
Andes  can  be  reached  by  the  Rio  Negro  and 
its  tributary,  the  Limay.  The  Acre  region  in 
the  North  of  Bolivia  is  covered  with  dense 
rubber  forests.  An  American  syndicate  has 
gained  a  footing  there,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
Sefior  Luis  Galvez,  who  foimded  the  Republic 
of  Acre  two  or  three  years  ago  and  defeated 
the  Bolivian  armies.  South  of  Colombia  I 
know  of  no  railway  owned  by  Americans.  In 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  the  Argentine 
Republic,  Chile,  Bolivia  and  Peru  there  will 
be  at  present  writing  about  25,000  miles  of 
railway,  not  a  mile  of  which  is  controlled  by 
American  capital.  But  the  field  for  railway 
enterprise  in  these  countries  is  still  wide.  In 
Brazil  and  Argentina  alone  there  is  still  room 
for  20,000  miles  of  road.  In  Bolivia  the  field 
is  practically  tmtouched.  There  is  not  yet  a 
mile  of  railway  between  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  upper  Paraguay  and  the  Bolivian  capi- 
tal. La  Paz.  It  is  announced  that  a  French 
syndicate  has  already  secured  a  valuable  rail- 
way and  colonization  concession  in  Paraguay, 
but  there  are  many  thousand  square  leagues 
of  populated  country  still  to  be  covered. 
Canals  are  as  yet  tmknown  on  the  Pampas. 
There  is  a  project  for  the  canalization  of  an 
immense  portion  of  the  southern  part  of 
Buenos  Aires  Province  in  order  to  effect  the 
drainage  of  the  low-lying  lands  that  are  sub- 
ject to  occasional  floods.  The  cheap  transit 
which  it  would  afford,  if  realized,  to  enormous 
areas  of  cereal-producing  country  would  give 
a  great  impettis  to  agricultural  indtistry. 

In  the  far  south  of  the  continent  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Negro  is  a  land  of  promise.  The 
river  is  navigable  for  large  steamers  of  light 
draught  up  to  its  confluence  with  the  Limay 
and  thence  to  the  Andean  lake  of  Nahuel  Huapi 
in  smaller  craft.  There  is  a  lumber  trade 
along  these  streams  from  the  forests  of  the 


Andean  foothills  and  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
main  range.  This  trade  is  as  yet  only  in  its 
infancy.  Important  as  the  lumber  trade  is 
likely  to  become,  however,  the  great  factor 
is  the  development  of  the  Rio  Negro  Valley 
with  its  irrigation.  Nothing  has  yet  been 
done  in  this  direction  so  that  the  field  is  still 
open; 

INDUSTRIES  IN  THEIR  INFANCY 

There  is  practically  an  unlimited  field  in 
Argentina  for  industrial  enterprise.  The 
Andes  have  as  yet  been  only  scratched  in  the 
search  for  mineral  wealth  by  the  modem  min- 
ing engineers.  The  forests  are  relatively  im- 
explored ;  there  are  whole  provinces,  of  popu- 
lated country  waiting  only  for  railways  to 
bring  them  into  touch  with  the  industrial 
progress  of  the  age.  There  has  not  yet  been 
a  single  volt  of  electric  power  drawn  from  any 
of  the  great  cataracts  of  the  Parana,  one  of 
which,  the  Iguazu,  is  in  the  centre  of  a  dis- 
trict capable  of  producing  abundance  of  raw 
material  for  textile  fabrics.  The  lumber 
business  of  Paraguay  and  the  upper  Argentine 
provinces,  like  that  of  Brazil,  is  not  worked 
to  a  fourth  of  its  possibilities.  The  fresh 
meat  companies  of  the  River  Plate  are  making 
enormous  dividends;  and  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  alone  there  is  still  ample  room  for 
at  least  half  a  dozen  large  refrigerating  estab- 
lishments. It  is  currently  stated  that  one 
of  the  existing  companies  made  last  year  over 
forty  per  cent.  Another  company  almost  du- 
plicated its  plant  besides  declaring  a  high  divi- 
dend. A  third  is  said  to  be  about  to  pay  a 
dividend  of  thirty-five  per  cent.  This  is  a 
new  industry  as  is  also  the  raising  of  cereals 
for  export. 

The  growing  of  alfalfa  for  grazing  purposes 
is  giving  such  fine  returns  on  the  Pampas  that  ^ 
tracts  of  land  which  were  formerly  to  a  great 
extent  unproductive  on  account  of  the  coarse 
grass  are  now  turning  out  fat  steers  by  the 
thousand  yearly.  British  land  companies  are 
getting  ten  and  twenty  per  cent,  out  of  alfalfa 
already  and  are  looking  forward  to  bigger  divi- 
dends. With  proper  care  alfalfa  is  perennial 
on  light,  sandy  soils,  where  the  roots  have  not 
far  to  go  to  strike  the  moisture  of  the  clay  over 
the  springs.  Good  alfalfa  land  may  be  pur- 
chased at  the  rate  of  $20,000  to  $30,000  per 
league.  To  prepare  the  land  and  sow  the 
alfalfa  costs  another  $20,000  per  league.    I 
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know  leagues  of  land  which,  under  the  coarse 
grass  that  grew  upon  them  five  years  ago, 
were  barely  able  to  support  one  thousand 
head  of  cattle  per  league  during  the  best  of 
times.  They  are  now  carrying  from  four  to 
five  thousand  head,  and  in  some  cases  even 
more,  per  league.  Five  years  ago  these  lands 
could  only  turn  out  store  cattle — of  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  kilos  in  weight  at 
most.  Now  the  average  weight  of  the  fat 
steers  which  leave  them  periodically  is  over 
six  hundred  kilos. 

Another  rising  industry  of  the  Pampas  is 
dairy  farming,  of  which  an  American,  the 
late  Oliver  C.  James,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  pioneer.  James  did  not  emigrate  to 
South  America  as  a  dairy  farmer.  He  was 
connected  with  railway  construction  and  also 
with  Professor  Hartt's  geological  survey  in 
Brazil,  from  which  country  he  went  to  Argen- 
tina, where,  with  characteristic  American  ver- 
satility, he  turned  his  attention  to  bucolic 
affairs.  After  a  while  he  started  a  scientific 
dairy- farming  business,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  neighbors  who  looked  upon  him 
as  a  crank  foredoomed  to  failure.  He  was 
successful.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  Argentine 
Republic  had  over  20,000,000  homed  cattle 
and  not  a  pound  of  butter  for  export.  In  fact 
it  had  to  import  butter  for  its  own  consump- 
tion. Last  year  it  exported  nearly  two  thou- 
sand tons. 

Everything  that  American  statesmen  can 
do  to  cultivate  closer  and  more  fraternal  politi- 


cal relations  with  Latin  Americans  shotdd  be 
done,  and  done  at  once.  Latin  Americans 
look  askance  at  the  territorial,  naval,  military 
and  political  expansion  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  not  wanting  European  mentors  of 
the  Latin  Americans  who  by  means  of  a  subsi- 
dized cable  service,  and  journalistic,  diplomatic 
innuendo,  make  it  appear  that  '*  the  absorbent 
Yankee"  means  to  have  the  whole  of  the 
American  continent  to  himself.  Consequently 
it  should  be  the  policy  of  Americans  to  show 
that,  so  far  as  Latin  America  is  concerned, 
the  United  States  seeks  not  territorial,  but 
merely  commercial  and  financial  expansion. 
The  foreign  policy  of  Latin  America  must 
largely  depend  upon  commercial  considera- 
tions, and  as  the  Spanish  proverb  says,  **  Lean 
towards  whatever  sun  gives  the  most  warmth." 
Latin  Americans  cannot  be  expected  to  lean 
towards  the  United  States  so  long  as  the 
United  States  by  its  cast-iron  system  of  pro- 
tection limits  them  in  the  means  of  getting  rid 
of  their  produce  and  forces  them  to  look  else- 
where for  markets  and  for  that  friendship 
which  seems  to  thrive  best  upon  commercial 
convenience.  In  the  speech  which  is  regarded 
as  the  late  President  McKinley's  political  last 
will  and  testament,  out  and  out  protection 
was  renounced  by  one  who  had  been  an  out 
and  out  protectionist.  Relative  prohibition- 
ism  in  American  customs  tariffs  must  give 
place  to  a  policy  of  reciprocity.  And  reci- 
procity is  the  shortest  and  easiest  road  for  the 
United  States  to  the  heart  of  Latin  America. 
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WITH  the  assurance  that  our  surplus 
in  all  classes  of  production  is  to  con- 
tinue, as  I  showed  in  a  preceding 
article,  and  that  the  world's  markets  are  to 
remain  open  to  us,  we  naturally  desire  to 
know  where  the  best  markets  are  to  be  found. 
For  this  the  best  guide  will  be  foimd  in  the 


experiences  of  our  own  exporters  in  those 
markets  during  recent  years.  Taking  the 
grand  divisions  one  by  one,  our  export  figures 
of  last  year  are  as  follows:  To  Europe,  1,136 
millions,  of  which  19%  was  manufactures; 
to  North  America,  other  than  the  United 
States,  196  naillions,  of  which  49%  was  manu* 
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factures;  to  South  America,  45  millions,  of 
which  60%  was  manufactures;  to  Africa,  25 
millions,  of  which  40%  was  manufactures; 
to  Asia,  50  millions,  of  which  66%  was  manu- 
factures; and  to  Oceanica,  35  millions,  of  which 
80%  was  manufactures.  Comparing  the  ex- 
ports to  Europe  alone  with  those  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  worid  as  a  whole,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  exports  to  Europe  were  1,136 
millions,  of  which  manufactures  formed  19%; 
and  to  he  remainder  of  the  worid  351  mil- 
lions, of  which  manufactures  formed  56%. 
Our  total  exports  of  manufactures  were 
valued  at  412  millions,  and  of  this  total  52% 
went  to  Europe  and  48%  to  other  parts  of 
the  world.  The  total  exports  of  products 
other  than  manufactures  were  valued  at  1,075 
millions,  and  of  this  sum  85%  went  to  Europe 
and  15%  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  From 
these  facts  we  may  conclude: 

(i).  That  the  continent  which  takes  one- 
half  of  our  manufactures,  even  though  it  be  a 
great  manufacturing  centre,  is  a  promising 
field  for  standard  goods  of  high  grades  and 
reliable  qualities  to  be  sold  at  small  margins 
of  profit; 

(2).  That  the  other  parts  of  the  world 
which  also  take  one-half  of  our  manufactures, 
are  promising  fields  for  goods  of  special  types, 
of  qualities  and  forms  varying  with  the 
customs  and  demands  of  the  people  in  the 
sections  to  be  supplied. 

Each  field  needs  careful  attention  to  assure 
success — Europe  because  of  the  sharp  compe- 
tition which  may  be  expected  from  local 
manufacturers ;  other  coimtries  because  of  the 
special  requirements  of  local  custom. 

The  total  imports  of  the  European  coim- 
tries are  over  8,000  millions  of  dollars,  of 
which  we  supply  about  15%;  those  of  Asia 
and  Oceanica.  1,200  millions,  of  which  we  sup- 
ply about  10%;  those  of  South  America,  357 
millions,  of  which  we  supply  about  10%; 
those  of  Africa,  430  millions,  of  which  we  sup- 
ply S%i  2^d  those  of  North  America  other 
than  the  United  States,  400  millions,  of  which, 
by  reason  of  proximity,  we  supply  40%. 
While  a  considerable  share  of  the  commerce 
of  any  coimtry  is  a  mere  exchange  with  con- 
tiguous or  adjacent  cotmtries,  it  may  be  as- 
stuned  that  as  a  rule  fully  one-half  of  the  im- 
ports of  these  grand  divisions  is  of  a  character 
for  which  we  may  compete,  thus  indicating 
that  there  are  still  great  opportumties  for  the 


American  producer  and  manufacturer  in  all 
parts  of  the  consuming  world  and  that  with 
patience,  diligence,  and  fair  dealing  he  may 
expect  to  increase  his  sales  in  every  direction. 

Turning  to  the  import  side,  we  find  some 
new  and  extremely  interesting  factors  enter- 
ing into  that  feature  of  our  commerce.  For- 
merly manufactures  formed  a  large  share 
of  our  imports.  But  with  the  increase  in 
manufacturing  at  home  and  the  disposition  to 
diversify  and  to  increase  the  food-supplies 
drawn  from  other  countries  the  character  of 
our  imports  is  rapidly  changing.  While  our 
manufacturers  are  themselves  supplying  the 
manufactures  which  our  people  were  accus- 
tomed to  import,  they  are  in  turn  increasing 
very  largely  their  own  importations  of  the 
materials  required  for  that  manufacttuing. 
With  the  increase  in  prosperity  and  the  im- 
proved facilities  for  quick  and  cheap  trans- 
portation, our  people  are  constantly  increas- 
ing their  consumption  of  the  natural  products 
of  other  countries.  The  result  is  that  our 
imports  are  increasing  and  will  continue  to 
increase.  You  can  cotmt  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  the  number  of  years  in  which  our 
imports  have  aggregated  as  much  as  800 
million  dollars,  but  in  the  fiscal  year  190a 
they  will  exceed  900  millions  in  value,  and  at 
the  present  rate  of  progress  bid  fair  to  be  a 
round  billion  in  the  near  future.  Year  by 
year  the  people  consume  increased  quantities 
of  tropical  products  for  food  and  drink  and 
for  use  in  manufacturing.  Our  imports  of 
sugar  have  grown  from  a  little  over  a  billion 
pounds  in  1870  to  four  and  a  half  billions  in 
1901 ;  coffee  from  235  million  pounds  to  1,073 
millions;  of  tea,  from  47  million  pounds  to  63 
millions;  of  cacao,  from  less  than  four  million 
pounds  to  over  50  millions,  and  of  rice,  from 
43  miUions  poimds  to  139  miUions. 

But  more  important  than  this  is  the  fact 
that  the  great  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
cotmtry  are  making  greater  and  greater  de- 
mands upon  the  tropics  for  their  supplies  of 
raw  materials.  The  imports  of  fibres,  chiefly 
tropical,  which  in  1870  amoimted  to  less  than 
44,000  tons,  were  last  year  over  256,000  tons; 
those  of  rubber  have  in  the  same  time  in- 
creased from  less  than  ten  million  potmds  to 
over  55  million  pounds;  tobacco,  from  six 
million  potmds  to  28  millions ;  silk,  from  a  half- 
million  pounds  to  over  12  millions;  and 
Egyptian  cotton,  from  less  than  two  million 
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pounds  to  over  68  millions.  The  result  is  that 
the  value  of  tropical  and  subtropical  products 
imported  has  grown  from  143  million  dollars 
in  1870  to  400  millions  in  1901,  and  the  share 
which  they  form  of  our  imports  has  grown 
from  31%  of  the  total  in  1870  to  48%  of  the- 
total  in  1 90 1  and  seem  likely  to  form  more 
than  50%  in  the  near  future.  The  total  of 
our  imports  has  doubled  since  1870,  but  the 
imports  of  tropical  and  subtropical  products 
have  trebled  in  the  same  time.  The  value  of 
our  imports  classified  as  **  manufacturers' 
materials"  only  a  dozen  years  ago  was  265 
million  dollars  and  amounted  to  33%  of  the 
total.  In  the  year  about  to  end  the  value 
of  such  imports  will  be  fully  420  millions  and 
will  constitute  more  than  46%  of  the  total. 

It  is  apparent  from  all  this  that  we  are  not 
only  increasing  our  importations  but  are  at 
the  same  time  increasing  our  dependence 
upon  the  tropics.  In  this  fact  is  to  be  found 
an  important  suggestion  to  the  producers,  the 
manufacturers,  and  the  exporters  of  the 
coimtry,  namely:  that  they  should  seek  to  pay 
in  the  products  of  the  field  atid  factory  for  the 
increasing  millions  of  dollars  expended  for 
tropical  products  which  tliey  import  and  must 
continue  to  import,  and  that  in  the  great  un- 
developed markets  of  South  America,  Africa, 
Asia  and  Oceanica,  which  supply  these  products, 
xve  should  seek  to  enlarge  our  sales  and  to  en- 
courage mutual  interchange  of  commodities. 

Even  more  important  than  this,  however, 
is  the  suggestion  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
obtaining  part  of  this  supply  of  our  tropical 
requirements  from  the  groups  of  tropical 
islands  over  which  the  American  flag  now 
floats.  They  have  an  area  of  150,000  square 
miles,  a  population  of  10,000,000  people  and 
an  unmeasured  possibility  for  the  production 
of  the  very  articles  which  we  are  now  import- 
ing in  increased  quantities  and  must  con- 
tinue to  import  in  greater  quantities.  Is  it 
not  possible  that  much  of  this  great  mass  of 
the  necessities  of  life  and  of  manufacture 
which  we  are  now  importing  can  be  produced 
under  the  American  flag,  with  American 
capital,  and  by  American  citizens? 

American  capital  to  the  value  of  $7 5,000,- 
000  has  been  invested  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
•  since  they  were  commercially  annexed  by 
the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1876,  and  as  a  result 
they  have  increased  their  producing  power 
twentyfold,  and  have  also  increased  in  like 


proportion  their  consumption  of  our  productt. 
In  the  short  period  of  four  years  since  Porto 
Rico  came  under  the  American  flag  it  has 
trebled  its  supply  of  tropical  products  in  dor 
market  and  more  than  quadrupled  its  con- 
sumption of  American  goods.  In  the  fear 
years  since  the  capture  of  Manila  our  exports 
to  the  Philippine  Islands  have  increased  ten- 
fold, and  those  to  all  Asia  and  Oceanica  have 
doubled.  Our  island  possessions  now  supply 
us  about  $40,000,000  worth  of  our  tropical 
requirements  annually,  and  take  nearly  as 
much  of  our  products  in  exchange  for  them. 
These  tropical  products  are  not  only  bought 
within  our  own  territory,  but  in  many  cases 
they  are  the  product  and  property  of  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  have  been  so  devel- 
oped by  American  capital  that  they  have  in- 
creased their  products  twentyfold   and   now 
actually  supply  seven  per  cent,  of  the  tropical 
requirements  of  the  United  States.     What, 
then,  may  be  the  future  of  Porto  Rico,  which 
lies  so  much  nearer  to  the  great  consiuning 
centres  and  has  six  times  the  population  of 
Hawaii?    And  what  may  be  the  future  of 
the  Philippines  which  have  twenty  times  the 
area  and  fifty  times  the  population  of  Hawaii? 
With  like  investments  of  American  capital 
will  not  their  productions  be  also  multiplied 
until  they  are  able,  in  combination  with  our 
other  tropical  islands,  to  supply  most  of  the 
tropical   products   for   which   we   now   send 
more  than  $1 ,000,000  out  of  the  country  every 
day  of  the  year?     If  so,  may  we  not  expect 
that  that  million  dollars  a  day  will  be  re- 
turned to  us  by  those  islands  in  the  purchase 
of  the  products  of  our  fields  and  factories? 
Steam  and  electricity  have  minimized  dis- 
tance, and  by  opening  our  doors  for  a  free 
interchange  of  products  with  those  islands 
we  practically  attach  them  to  the   United 
States  and  furnish  the  same  freedom  of  inter* 
change  which  now  exists  between  the  ooilr 
tiguous  States  and  Territories  of  the  UnioiL 
If  by  this  process  we  have  attached  to  the 
United  States  a  tropical  area  which  will  suppfy 
our  tropical  requirements  in  exchange  tor 
the  products  of  our  temperate  climate*  He 
shall  have  made  the  United  States  a  ooun- 
try  capable  of  producing  all  of  the  require- 
mentsof   man,    and   of   producing   them  at 
such  a  minimum  of  cost  as  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  commercial  supremacy. 
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TAKEN    FROM   A   MOVING  CAR   BETWEEN  TOLEDO  AND   NORWALK 

as  Tarrytown.     As  to  time,  it  miglit  take  me      camera,    an    air-cushion    for   the   cushionless 
a  week — or  a  month.     It  was  well  to  have      seats  I  had  reason  to  expect — these  constituted 


LOOKING  UP  THE  WATERFRONT  AT  TOLEDO 


started  with  things  of  this  sort  understood,      the  main  features  of  my  outfit;  and.  although 
A  light  straw  bag,  some  fishing  things,  a      it  was  June,  I  was  wise  in  taking  light  wool 


OIL  WELLS  BETWEEN   NORWALK  AND  TOLEDO 
The  car  from  which  this  photograph  was  taken  was  moving  at  die  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour 
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The  conductor  became  sociable  and  pointed 
out  places  of  interest,  whereupon  I  con 
fided  to  him  what  I  had  undertaken  to  do. 
He  regarded  me  rather  fixedly  for  a  moment, 
then  indicated  a  mass  of  red  buildings  be- 
yond the  trees. 

•That  is  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,"  he 
said. 

A  marvelous  evening  view  of  the  Hudson 
from  the  hills  back  of  Tarrytown,  a  short 
steam  ride  to  New  Hamburg,  Vith  two  miles 
staging  through  daisied  hills  to  quaint  old 
Wappinger's  Falls,  where  time  moves  with 
deliberate  pace  and  cars  run  eighty  minutes 
apart,  then  eight  miles  of  troUeying  between 
darkening  hedges  and  rest  at  Poughkeepsie 
marked  the  end  of  the  first  day. 

Paralleling  the  New  York  Central,  and 
availing  myself  of  it  when  needful,  it  took 
me  five  days  to  get  out  of  New  York  State, 
But  they  were  five  splendid  June  days  and 
I  did  not  hurry.  When,  as  was  the  case 
between  Hudson  and  Albany,  I  saw  beautiful 
water,  and  heard  rumors  of  pickerel  and  bass, 
I  signaled  the  conductor  and  got  off  within  a 
few  steps  of  some  excellent  sport.  The  Albany 
and  Hudson  line,  by  the  way,  is  an  old  steam 
line  converted  into  one  of  the  finest  electric 
roads  in  the  country.  Its  coaches  are  fully 
fifty  feet  long,  such  as  are  used  on  the  long 
distance  electric  lines  in  the  West,  with 
double  rows  of  upholstered  seats,  and  a 
combination  smoking,  baggage,  and  express 
compartment  at  one  end.  Cars  run  an  hour 
apart,  at  a  speed  of  about  fifty  miles,  and 
with  the  third-rail  system  for  added  power 
and  steadiness  they  move  as  if  in  a  groove. 
I  meant  to  remain  but  an  hour  at  Nassau 
Lake,  but  I  became  interested  in  a  lazy 
pickerel,  and  the  next  car  found  me  running 
and  waving  my  fish  as  a  signal.  They  do  not 
stop  on  fish  signals,  but  it  did  not  matter. 
I  went  back  to  get  even  with  the  lazy  pick- 
erel. 

I  should  have  fished  more  continuously 
through  the  State  had  trolley  connection 
been  more  complete.  Often  from  the  smoke 
and  the  choke  of  the  flying  train  I  caught 
glimpses  of  ideal  spots  where  I  fain  would 
have  lingered.  But  trains  have  a  way  of 
tantalizing  you  with  these  things.  They 
refuse  to  stop  at  the  will  of  their  patrons,  and 
besides,  your  fair  is  paid  to  some  point  far 
ahead  and  not  contributed  five  cents  at  a 


time  with  continuous  stop-over  privilege. 
No,  by  steam  you  cannot  fish  as  you  fly, 
while  by  trolley  it  is  the  ideal  method.  You 
get  off  where  it  pleases  you,  and  you  lose 
little  by  doing  so.  If  the  sport  prove  poor 
you  will  find  it  out  before  the  next  car  comes 
along,  and  you  will  have  to  wait  only  thirty 
minutes  or  an  hour,  with  no  long  tiresome 
walk  to  the  station.  I  laid  off  at  Skanea- 
teles,  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Lakes,  and  I 
fished  the  wide  river  above  Niagara  Falls.  I 
did  not  care  so  much  for  the  latter  sport. 
The  chap  who  rowed  persisted  in  recoimting 
stories  of  people  who  had  gone  over  the  falls, 
fishing  just  as  we  were,  and  in  figuring  what 
would  happen  to  us  if  he  should  lose  an  oar. 
Remembering  how  many  times  in  still  water 
I  had  done  that  very  thing,  and  pawed  and 
clawed  about  for  an  hour  before  1  recovered 
it,  I  could  not  altogether  enjoy  the  very 
excellent  black-bass  fishing  to  be  had  in  those 
fair  but  treacherous  waters. 

The  trip  across  New  York  was  distinctly 
an  exploring  tour.  At  times  it  was  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  learn  just  where  trolley 
connections  began  and  ended.  My  map 
showed  a  line  complete  from  Albany  to 
Gloversville,  but  it  was  not  until  I  was  actually 
on  the  car — a  beautiful  chair  car,  and  a  road 
as  straight  as  the  crow  flies — that  I  learned 
that  Schenectady  is  the  present  terminus, 
beyond  which  information  was  vague. 

I  suppose  I  did  ask  a  good  many  questions, 
for  a  clerical  old  gentleman  who  occupied  the 
seat  with  me  on  the  train  beyond  Schenectady 
was  moved  to  comment  on  the  fearless  manner 
in  which  I  sought  information  of  everybody 
within  reach.  Later,  he  confided  to  me  that 
he  was  himself  lecturing  on  the  Journey 
Through  the  Wilderness,  twenty  lectures  in 
all,  including  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Sacri- 
fice. After  this  he  applied  himself  to  a  little 
book  called  "Devotedness." 

I  was  the  first  passenger  over  the  line  now 
complete  between  Herkimer  and  Rome.  I 
went  over  in  a  construction  car  with  a  dark- 
browed  consignment  of  Italian  labor.  Skirt- 
ing the  hilltops  through  the  Jime  evening, 
with  the  Mohawk  Valley  outspread  all  be- 
low, I  recall  it  as  one  of  the  picturesque 
incidents  of  the  trip.  This  line  is  being 
extended  eastward  from  Herkimer  to  Little 
Falls,  and  when  connected  through  to  Amster- 
dam and  Schenectady  will  complete  one  of 
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the  finest  stretches  of  long-distance  troUeying 
in  the  land. 

Indeed,  I  have  never  realized  how  beauti- 
ful is  the  Empire  State  until  I  traveled 
through  it  by  daytime  only,  and  in  this 
deliberate  manner.  I  have  seen  it  as  one 
might  have  seen  it  in  the  old  coaching  days. 
Of  course,  it  was  Jime,  yet  I  cannot  imagine 
a  season  that  would  destroy  the  beauty  of 
the  wonderful  lake  country,  or  rob  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley  of  its  charm.  I  have  been 
over  this  country  before,  whirled  through 
by  night  and  whizzed  through  by  day — 
knowing  nothing,  seeing  nothing  except  a 
kaleidoscopic  panorama  of  unreality,  mingled 
with  a  smell  of  bituminous  coal.  From 
Skaneateles  (they  pronounce  it  * 'Skinny- 
atlas,'*  a  beautiful  place,  deserving  of  a 
better  fate)  the  trolley  runs  to  Auburn,  and 
it  is  a  ride  through  one  of  the  world's  gardens. 
Comfortable-looking  David  Harums  and 
sweet-faced  women  and  children  waited  at 
pleasant  dooryards  for  the  car,  or  getting 
off  disappeared  down  green  lanes  to  a  land 
that  must  be  fair  and  peaceful,  the  people 
seemed  all  so  contented  and  happy. 

There  is  yet  not  much  electric  line  beyond 
the  Lakes.  Rochester  has  plans  for  con- 
necting with  Syracuse  and  Buffalo,  and  one 
line  in  operation  to  Sodus  Point,  a  resort 
forty  miles  distant  on  Lake  Ontario.  The 
interurban  promoters  assured  me,  with  that 
interurbanity  which  is  a  part  of  all  electric 
promotion,  that  the  long  gaps  would  be 
closed  up  almost  immediately,  but  I  did 
not  consider  it  safe  to  wait.  From  Rochester 
I  took  steam  for  Lockport  where  another 
steam  road — the  old  Buffalo  and  Lockport 
branch  of  the  Erie — has  been  converted  into 
a  fine  electric  line,  over  which  splendid  new 
coaches  make  fifty  miles  an  hour  and  electric 
engines  pull  freight  trains  of  twenty  cars  or 
more  at  an  eighteen-mile  speed.  By  this 
road  I  made  Niagara  Falls  and  Buffalo 
where  the  way  in  New  York  State  ends,  ex- 
cept one  three-mile  bit  between  Dunkirk  and 
Fredonia,  a  small  sporadic  case  which  I  did 
not  investigate.  According  to  my  map, 
there  is  a  line  projected  from  Buffalo  to 
Westfield,  and  to  Chautauqua  on  the  Lake, 
hilt  I  did  not  notice  anybody  working  on  it 
oie  along,  so  it  is  probably  still  a  road 
us,  as  every  road  must  be  before  it  is 
^  «iteel,  and  power,  and  swift  reality. 


There  is  but  one  trolley  run  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania neck,  a  stretch  of  sixteen  miles 
from  Northeast  to  Erie,  completed  last  year. 
I  traveled  on  it  through  a  land  of  vine  and 
song,  for  there  are  vineyards  all  the  way. 
and  it  being  Sunday,  services  from  the  village 
churches  echoed  peacefully  over  the  Jime 
fields. 

But  now  came  the  great  State  for  the 
interurban  traveler — Ohio,  the  home  of  the 
trolley.  With"  the  exception  of  a  short  gap 
between  Ashtabula  and  Painesville,  soon  to 
be  closed  if  plans  are  made  good,  there  is 
complete  connection  from  Conneaut  to  To- 
ledo, with  lines  extending  into  Michigan 
from  Toledo,  and  branching  in  all  directions 
from  Cleveland,  Coliunbus,  Cincinnati  and 
Dayton.  It  is  said  that  nearly  nine  thousand 
miles  of  traction  road  are  built,  under  con- 
struction, and  planned  in  Ohio,  and  that 
about  two  hundred  companies  with  an  ag- 
gregate capital  of  half  as  many  millions  have 
been  incorporated  within  the  past  three 
years.  Three  great  syndicates  control  most 
of  the  Ohio  roads,  and  the  fact  that  one  of 
these  failed  recently — through  being  in- 
volved with  outside  interests — yet  recovered 
within  a  week,  richer  and  sounder  than  ever, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Ohio  inter- 
urban situation  merits  public  confidence. 

It  required  a  day  and  a  half  to  cross  Ohio, 
though  1  spent  half  a  day  in  Cleveland, 
several  hours  in  Toledo,  a  night  in  Norwalk 
and  did  not  hurry  anywhere.  The  scenery 
and  the  fishing  are  not  as  good  as  in  New 
York  State,  or  it  would  have  taken  me  longer. 
The  cost  for  the  158  miles  of  trolleying  was 
$2.75,  and  the  average  rate  of  speed,  includ- 
ing all  stops,  something  like  twenty  miles  an 
hour.  Frequently  we  traveled  at  double 
this  rate,  and  the  swift  evening  nde  from 
Cleveland  westward,  along  Lake  Erie,  with 
the  peace  of  early  summer  upon  the  land 
and  the  sun  dropping  down  to  the  placid 
water,  is  a  joy  that  will  not  quickly  fade 
away.  I  had  been  told  that  I  should  find 
trolley  sleepers  and  dining  cars  in  Ohio,  and 
I  had  been  looking  forward  a  good  deal  to 
these  luxuries.  I  found  no  dining  cars  and 
the  only  car  of  rest  was  the  funeral  car  at 
Cleveland — a  black,  sombre  affair  that  con- 
veys to  the  cemeteries  a  funeral  complete  at 
nominal  cost.  What  I  did  find  were  numbers 
of  large  express  cars,  in  which  all  sorts  of 
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things,  even  to  horses  and  cattle,  are  shipped, 
often  loaded  directly  at  the  farmer's  door  and 
conveyed  safely  and  swiftly  to  their  des- 
tination. 

I  was  especially  impressed  by  the  use 
which  the  Ohio  farmers  make  of  the  elec- 
tric roads.  They  do  not  now  find  it  neces- 
sary to  drive  to  town  with  their  farm  pro- 
ducts. They  get  on  everywhere  with  baskets 
of  eggs,  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  go  home 
laden  with  their  supplies.  No  more  taking 
the  horses  from  the  plow,  or  chasing  the 
family  nag  up  and  down  a  long  field,  to 
drag  through  mud  or  dust  at  last  to  the 
village — a  tedious  trip  in,  a  toilsome  journey 
home  at  evening.  Nothing  to  do  now  but 
load  up  the  baskets,  signal  the  car,  and  clang, 
buzz  and  away  to  town — to  arrive  there 
quickly  and  cleanly,  in  time  to  finish  business 
and  be  home  for  dinner,  or  to  go  on  to  the 
next  town  or  city,  if  village  markets  prove 
unsatisfactory.  And  all  at  so  slight  a  cost. 
The  team  left  at  home  can  earn  enough  to 
pay  the  fares  over  and  over  again. 

I  was  further  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
everybody  here  seemed  to  know  "everybody 
else.  No  matter  where,  or  how  far  apart 
they  got  on,  it  seemed  to  me  that  every  new 
passenger  was  greeted  as  an  old  friend  by  all 
the  others.  The  car  was  well  filled  most  of 
the  time,  and  we  were  like  an  excursion 
party  all  the  way  from  Norwalk  to  Toledo,  a 
run  of  sixty-one  miles.  That  the  interurban 
trolley,  with  its  cheap  and  rapid  transit,  is  a 
distinct  social  factor  cannot  be  doubted. 
As  for  the  conductor,  he  knew  everybody; 
not  casually  but  intimately,  with  a  minute 
knowledge  of  their  family  ties,  their  interests 
and  their  hopes.  He  also  knows  me  now,  for 
we  held  familiar  converse  as  the  miles  sped 
•  past  and  sapped  one  another  dry  of  informa- 
tion. 

From  Toledo  to  Detroit  is  a  splendid  ride, 
and  I  regretted  that  the  short  stretch  of 
completed  line  between  Monroe  and  Trenton, 
through  some  financial  delay,  had  not  been 
put  into  operation.  It  must  be  opened 
soon,  for  it  is  one  of  the  best  constructed 
lines  in  the  world — double  track,  rock  bed 
and  with  the  heaviest  steel  rails.  Seventy  to 
eighty-pound  rails  are  the  rule  everywhere, 
such  rails  as  are  used  on  the  best  steam 
roads.  The  Detroit  line  that  is  in  operation 
is  straight  and  smooth,  and  fifty  miles  an 


hour  are  easily  made  by  its  fine  electric 
coaches. 

From  Detroit,  electric  lines  branch  in 
every  direction,  and  the  interurban  com- 
panies issue  handsome  folders,  timetables, 
and  dainty  booklets  of  the  scenery  along 
their  lines.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that 
as  a  single  city  Detroit  rather  leads  the 
interurban  procession.  A  published  list  of 
the  distances,  fares  and  running  time  from 
Detroit  to  towns  reached  by  electric  rail- 
ways shows  that  Port  Huron,  Flint  and 
Jackson  are  the  farthest  terminal  points  yet 
reached,  the  last  named  being  seventy-six 
miles  to  the  westward,  three  hours  and  forty- 
five  minutes'  running  time,  fare  $1.05,  or  at 
the  rate  of  ij  cents  a  mile.  My  map  had 
shown  this  line  complete  to  Kalamazoo, 
but  Jackson  is  today  the  getting-off  place, 
as  Omaha  and  St.  Joe  were  once  the  end  of 
steam  travel. 

I  made  the  trip  to  Jackson  on  the  morning 
of  June  1 8th, — a  perfect  morning,  once  out- 
side of  Detroit.  Not  that  I  would  cast  a 
stone  at  Detroit.  It  is  a  beautiful  city  and 
means  to  be  clean.  There  are  even  ** Please 
Do  Not  Spit  on  the  Sidewalk"  signs  on  the 
street  comers,  but  like  all  Western  cities 
Detroit  consumes  soft  coal,  and  so  long  as 
it  refuses  to  use  smoke  consumers  it  must 
have  blackened  buildings  and  murky  streets. 

I  enjoyed  the  trip  to  Jackson.  The  way 
lies  through  fair  cities  and  pleasant  fields, 
while  the  coaches  on  this  line  are  in  some 
respects  the  best  I  have  found  anywhere. 
They  are  very  long,  with  finely  upholstered 
seats,  water  and  toilet  conveniences.  The 
West  has  been  always  in  the  lead  in  the  mat- 
ter of  rolling  stock;  the  farther  west  the 
better  the  cars.  Another  thing  that  im- 
pressed me  on  this  line,  as  well  as  on  other 
interurbans,  was  the  brief  pauses  made  in 
even  the  larger  cities. 

*'How  long  do  we  stay  in  Ann  Arbor?"  I 
asked  of  the  conductor.  I  had  a  sort  of  an 
idea  there  would  be  time  to  look  about  the 
town  a  bit. 

**We  do  not  stay  at  all,*'  he  said.  "  We  go 
right  through,  except  where  we  let  off  or  take 
on  a  passenger.*' 

And  this  was  so.  We  traversed  choice 
residential  streets,  and  passed  through  the 
chief  business  centres  of  several  fine  cities, 
pausing   here    and    there    to    accommodate 
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passengers,  then  steadily  onward  again  to 
fields  and  highways. 

It  was  well  on  two  o'clock  when  we  reached 
Jackson.  I  had  been  a  little  more  than 
eight  da>^  coming  from  New  York,  and  this 
seemed  the  end  of  the  way.  But  now  I 
learned  that  reaching  from  Chicago  eastward 
there  was  a  trolley  road  to  Hammond,  Indiana, 
just  across  the  Illinois  line.  This  would  land 
me  at  my  destination  by  the  approved  mode 
of  travel. 

I  knew  nothing  of  Hammond  but,  rising 
next  morning,  I  looked  out  on  a  column  of 
smoke  that  seemed  to  drift  across  the  world, 
and  beneath  it  doomed  cattle,  huddled  in 
their  pens.  I  did  not  linger  there.  The 
trolley  whirled  me  northward,  over  bridges, 
through  motley  suburbs,  past  great  steel 
mills,  overpowering,  terrible,  even  artistic 
in  the  forest  of  unbeautiful  chimneys  that 
forever  exhale  mighty  gaseous  volumes  of 
every  shade  and  hue.  I  could  imagine  the 
horde  of  half  naked,  muscular  and  besmudged 
toilers  that  within  those  blackened  walls 
were  forging  bands  and  sinews  for  the  world's 
industry,  but  I  did  not  pause  to  see  them. 
I  did  not  stop  until  I  had  reached  Jackson 
Park,  where  this  final  interurban  way  ended. 
And  here,  where  nine  years  ago  we  loitered 
wearily  up  and  down  the  White  City,  my  long 
trip  came  to  its  peaceful  close.  It  had 
taken  nine  days,  fifty-seven  changes  of  cars, 
and  fifty  dollars  in  cash  to  cover  something 
like  a  thousand  miles  of  electricity  and  steam, 
about  one-half  of  each.  Without  views, 
interviews  and  fishing,  it  could  have  been 
done  in  a  week,  allowing  ample  time  for 
sleep  and  meals.  Also,  by  a  dietitian  and 
strict  economist  it  might  have  been  done  for 
less  money,  but  it  seems  to  me  he  would 
have  missed  a  good  deal. 

I  like  troUeying.  I  like  to  stand  out  on  the 
rear  platform  and  talk  to  the  conductor 
while  we  are  speeding  up  hill  and  down, 
through  daisied  fields  and  over  crystal  brooks. 
I  like  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  my  own 
cotmtry  in  this  pleasant  way,  often  acquir- 
ing intimate  knowledge  of  many  goodly 
cities  whose  very  existence  has  been 
unsuspected  heretofore.  I  like  to  ride 
through  the  best  parts  of  a  town,  and  not 
go  rumbling  and  jangling  through  the 
iwampy  and  squalid  environs  that  are 
^'»f   to   railroad   right-of-ways.    I   like 


to  pay  my  fare  five  cents  at  a  time,  with  the 
privilege  of  getting  off  at  any  place  I  may 
select  at  a  moment's  notice.  It  somehow 
makes  me  feel  financially  safe,  as  if  I  were 
taking  a  little  jaunt  around  home  suburbs, 
and  when  I  reach  a  terminus  I  like  to  get  ofif 
cleanly  and  quietly  with  my  bags,  without 
being  beset  by  a  dozen  howling  cabmen  and 
hotel  runners. 

I  believe  in  troUeying.  I  believe  that  it  is 
in  its  infancy,  and  that  its  possibilities  are 
infinite.  I  believe  that  within  ten  years 
four-fifths  of  the  farms  adjacent  to  electric 
lines  will  be  supplied  with  power  for  pumping, 
threshing,  plowing  and  other  labors,  and 
that  many  farms  will  be  fitted  with  small 
private  tramways,  making  the  circuit  of 
the  fields,  with  cars  upon  which  heavy  pro- 
ducts may  be  loaded,  switched  upon  the 
main  track  and  so  taken  to  market.  The 
itinerant  photographer,  showman  and  mer- 
chant will  undoubtedly  avail  themselves  of 
electric  transportation,  which  will  convey 
them  at  smaller  cost  than  steam  and  land 
them  in  the  choicest  location  for  patronage. 
The  peddling  wagon  of  the  old  days  may  be- 
come a  traveling  trolley  store,  offering  its 
wares  at  every  gate  along  the  route. 

Then  there  will  be  the  house-trolley  that 
will  glide  over  the  country  at  the  will  of  the 
occupant,  as  house-boats  and  private  yachts 
are  now  traversing  every  water-way.  The 
private  steam-coach  has  been  always  a  costly 
and  not  altogether  satisfactory  luxury,  but 
the  house  trolley — a  cool,  clean  and  com- 
plete little  home  of  several  rooms,  supplied 
with  electric  light,  heat  and  cooking  appara- 
tus—could be  constructed  and  maintained 
at  comparatively  small  cost.  Expense  for 
transportation  would  be  slight,  for  with  its 
own  motor  it  would  mean  payment  only  for 
use  of  current  and  tracks  and  a  temporary 
switch  at  any  point  where  the  occupant 
might  wish  to  sojourn.  Perhaps  Americans, 
with  their  natural  tmrest  and  tendency  to 
peregrination  that  now  causes  them  to  gravi- 
tate from  place  to  place  and  from  apartment 
to  apartment,  will  eventually  all  live  in  houses 
on  wheels  that  shall  follow  with  the  will  of 
the  occupant  from  city  to  city  and  from 
clime  to  clime.  Trolley  building  does  not 
require  the  heavy  grading  and  deep  cuts 
necessary  to  the  construction  of  steam 
roads,  with  their  ponderous  engines  and  their 
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massive  trains.  Wherever  a  wagon  can  go 
the  trolley  may  follow  and  eventually  every 
wagon  road  will  have  become  a  trolley  road 
with  its  pleasant,  swift  travel  that  brings 
communities  closer  together,  imites  their  in- 
terests, promotes  their  means  of  education, 
multiplies  their  recreations  and  elevates  their 
ideals. 

Coming  up  the  Mohawk  valley,  I  saw  side 
by  side  the  four  great  methods  of  transpor- 
tation— the  earliest  and  the  latest — the  creep- 
ing cart  and  canal  boat,  the  speeding  train  and 
the  trolley.  It  was  an  interesting  study  in 
the  march  of  events,  an  object  lesson  in  the 
momenttmi  of  htunan  progress.  And  watch- 
ing it  I  could  not  but  believe  that  electricity 
must  prevail.     Certainly  the  cart  horse  and 


the  canal-boat  mule  must  soon  give  way,  and 
remembering  that  already  more  than  one 
railroad  has  abandoned  steam  for  electricity, 
thereby  being  able  to  accommodate  their 
patrons  with  many  cars  a  day  instead  of 
one  or  two  trains,  long  hours  apart,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  many  railroads  in  time  must 
resort  to  the  great  new  power,  at  least  for 
their  local  traffic.  Whether  they  will  con- 
vert their  own  roads,  or  seek  to  control  the 
traction  lines  that  parallel  their  rights  of 
way  can  only  be  surmised.  The  situation 
is  still  somewhat  elemental,  but  Time,  that 
solves  one  after  another  all  the  problems 
prepared  by  busy  and  ambitious  men,  will 
eventually  and  in  its  own  way  solve  this 
one  of  electricity,  steam  and  steel. 
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I  HAVE  been  asked  by  a  committee  of  the 
American  Library  Association  to  say 
in  what  way  closer  relations  might  be 
maintained  between  editors  and  publishers 
and  librarians;  and  a  series  of  questions  has 
been  put  to  me. 

The  first  question  is,  **Is  the  publication  of 
novels  necessary  to  a  publishing  house?" 
Much  depends  on  what  other  books  the  pub- 
lishing house  has,  and  a  good  deal  more  de- 
pends on  the  character  of  the  novels.  The 
reasons  for  the  publication  of  so  many  novels 
are  these — they  bring  a  quick  return,  when 
they  bring  any  return  at  all;  and  the  pub- 
lisher has  a  hope  that  he  may  hit  the  popular 
fancy  at  the  right  angle  for  an  enormous 
edition.  But  I  venture  the  assertion,  that 
as  much  money  is  lost  by  publishers  in  pub- 
lishing novels  as  is  made  by  them.  A  pub- 
lishing house  can  exist  without  publishing 
bad  novels;  but  I  think  any  publishing  house 
that  has  an  opportunity  to  get  a  great  novel 
would  not  do  its  duty  if  it  failed  to  publish  it. 

Question  two:    "Does  the  number  of  book 


manuscripts  increase  ?  and  do  they  show  im- 
provement from  year  to  year?"  They  do 
increase — increase  in  much  faster  ratio  than 
the  population  increases,  faster  than  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  built  libraries,  faster  than  the 
number  of  librarians.  Whether  they  show 
improvement  from  year  to  year,  I  venture 
this  guess:  the  number  of  ilHterate  or  hope- 
less manuscripts  is  decidedly  decreasing.  Pub- 
lishers receive  by  no  means  so  many  as  they 
once  did  from  wholly  incompetent  writers. 
The  number  of  great  manuscripts — ^well,  they 
have  never  been  numerous.  The  numbei 
that  tempt  publishers,  because  they  are  writ- 
ten with  the  outward  form  of  literary  ex- 
cellence, increases  enormously.  All  they 
lack  is  the  breath  of  life.  Those  who  are 
wearied  with  the  number  of  printed  books 
that  ought  never  to  have  been  published 
ought  to  remember  what  the  publisher  saves 
them  from  I 

The  next  question  is:  "Are  publishers 
less  willing  than  formerly  to  publish  books 
of  literary  value  that  entail  a  present  loss?" 
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If  a  ptiblisher  is  wise  enough  to  recognize 
in  izan:i5cript.  among  the  books  which  he 
kno'ws  will  entail  a  present  loss,  one  that  will 
bring  an  ultimate  profit,  he  will  publish  it; 
and  if  you  have  the  wisdom  to  show  him 
which  books  there  are  that  may  be  depended 
upon  to  bring  an  ultimate  profit,  he  will  wel- 
come your  help. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  next  question:  "In 
other  words,  does  the  present  tendency  in 
publishing  show  a  wish  on  the  part  of  pub- 
lishers to  develop  literature,  or  contentment 
to  be  mere  merchants  of  popular  wares?" 
There  are  publishers  and  publishers.  I  have 
never  known  one  that  objected  to  being  a 
merchant  of  popular  wares.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  publisher  who  is  worthy  of  his 
calling  takes  a  pride  in  throwing  away  pos- 
sible income  from  trashy  books  for  the  sake 
of  publishing  what  he  hopes  will  turn  out  to 
he  literature.  He  prefers  the  loss  of  a  popular 
l>ad  book  to  the  degradation  of  his  list. 

The  next  question  is,  "Is  not  the  tendency 
of  popular  magazines  and  novels  to  degrade 
the  popular  taste  and  style?"  No;  because 
those  people  who  read  those  magazines  and 
those  novels  that  have  no  intellectual  value 
read  them  for  the  same  reason  that  they  play 
ping-pong.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  intellectual  life  whatever,  and  they  give 
as  innocent  amusement  as  progressive  euchre. 
There  are  yet  persons  in  the  world  who  regard 
anything  that  is  bound  as  a  book,  no  matter 
what  it  contains.  Physically,  I  suppose  it 
is  a  book.  But  many  such  things  are  simply 
soiled  paper,  others  are  books,  others  are 
literature.  Those  magazines  and  those 
novels  upon  which  people  waste  time — they 
would  waste  their  time  on  something  else  if 
these  did  not  exist.  I  maintain  that  the 
man  or  the  woman  who  has  ever  contracted 
the  real  reading  habit,  and  has  developed  the 
intellectual  life,  is  not  disturbed  by  all  this 
flow  of  frothy  matter  which  comes  because 
we  have  fast  presses,  cheap  paper,  and  cheap 
postage.  It  has  no  more  to  do  with  litera- 
ture than  so  many  other  popular  pastimes. 
It  is  a  delusion  to  conclude  that,  because  an 
idle  man  reads  a  silly  book,  he  would  read  a 
good  book  if  he  didn't  have  the  silly  one. 
That  kind  of  man  will  never  read  a  good 

K>k.     It  is  the  duty  and  the  privilege    of 
*rians  to  change  his  taste  if  they  can. 
t  question  is,  **Why  are  the  popular 


magazines  not  better?"  That  is,  I' suppose, 
why  are  they  not  more  interesting  to  the  in- 
tellectual class  ?  I  can  answer  that  question 
with  some  feeling  and  with  some  accuracy. 
I  am  absolutely  sure  of  this:  the  reason  why 
they  are  not  more  interesting  to  the  intel- 
lectual class  is  that  the  intellectual  class  does 
not  write  in  a  more  interesting  way.  There 
is  no  other  answer.  I  should  be  the  last  man 
on  earth  to  call  even  the  best  of  the  maga- 
zines good.  I  have  had  my  hand  in  making — 
I  should  not  undertake  to  say  how  many; 
but  I  have  never  made  one  and  I  have  never 
seen  one  made  that  was  more  than  a  pile  of 
debris.  The  reason  that  you  have  rubbish 
in  the  magazines  is  because  the  editors  can- 
not get  anything  better,  and  the  audience 
that  blames  him  is  itself  blame-worthy. 
Why  do  you  not  write  better  ? 

When  we  talk  about  the  degradation  of 
style  by  the  bad  contents  of  the  magazines, 
I  have  one  very  emphatic  word  to  ^y.  The 
men  who  write,  or  who  think  that  they  write, 
our  contemporary  literature, — I  mean  the 
men  who  have  some  happiness  of  style, — 
seldom  have  any  ideas.  The  men  who  have 
ideas  cannot  express  them  so  that  an  edu- 
cated man  takes  great  pleasure  in  reading 
them.  Of  course,  this  is  a  sweeping  general- 
ization. No  man  need  receive  it  unto  him- 
self, but  he  is  at  liberty  to  apply  it  to  all  his 
neighbors.  The  truth  is,  our  style  must 
become  better.  We  do  most  things  better 
than  we  write.  Effective  style  is  changing. 
The  somewhat  leisurely  style  of  a  generation 
or  two  ago  pleased  the  small  circle  of  readers 
within  its  reach, — a  mere  little  company 
which  by  comparison  might  have  been  got 
into  one  room,  a  company  who  had  leisure 
and  who  hked  to  read  that  kind  of  writing. 
Now  the  great  world  is  forging  forward  in  all 
its  departments  of  thought  as  in  all  its  in- 
dustrial development,  and  style  suited  to  our 
time  is  different.  The  man  who  would  write 
convincingly  or  entertainingly  of  things  of 
our  day  and  our  time  must  write  with  more 
directness,  with  more  clearness,  with  greater 
nervous  force;  and  the  teaching  of  composi- 
tion and  the  practice  of  style  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  development  of  our  intellectual 
life  in  the  United  States.  I  should,  as  poor 
an  editor  as  I  am,  undertake  to  make  a  better 
magazine  than  you  have  ever  seen,  if  I  cotdd 
find  writers  who  could  write  well  enough 
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about  contemporaneous  subjects;  and  every 
other  editor  who  is  struggling  to  do  his  duty 
would  tell  you  the  same  thing. 

Next,  "Why  do  they — that  is,  the  maga- 
zines— ^not  publish  more  critical  articles?" 
In  the  first  place,  nobody  cares  for  them;  in 
the  second  place,  nobody  produces  them  in  an 
interesting  fashion.  A  magazine  deserves  to 
die  that  is  not  interesting.  Now,  the  gentle- 
men and  the  ladies — young  ones,  generally — 
who  write  critical  literature,  do  not  make  it 
interesting.  Besides,  we  have  never  taken 
to  critical  literature.  There  is,  perhaps, 
enough  in  our  language  to  make  a  respectable 
niunber  of  volumes  in  your  libraries;  but  no- 
body ever  asks  you  for  them,  and  you  seldom 
take  them  from  the  shelves. 

The  next  question  is,  "Is  writing  adequately 
paid  for?**  Great  writing  never  was  and 
never  will  be.  Even  good  writing  never 
will  be.  But  in  this  day  and  generation, 
poor  writing  is  paid  for  twice  and  thrice. 
Since  I  have  known  the  current  prices  of 
ordinary  writing  the  hack  rates  have  doubled, 
and  instead  of  living  in  Grub  Street,  the  hack 
can  now  live  in  an  apartment.  The  ordinary 
rate  for  hack  writing  is  higher  than  the  wages 
paid  to  carpenters  and  plumbers  and  other 
journeymen ;  but  as  for  paying  for  literature — 
never.  There  is  no  way  under  heaven 
whereby  it  can  be  paid  for.  Yet  this  is  true : 
the  income  of  authors  is  constantly  rising, 
and  there  are  tasks — delightful  and  useful 
tasks — in  book-making  and  in  magazine- 
making,  which  every  successful  publisher 
would  be  willing  to  pay  well  for,  if  he  could 
find  the  men  and  the  women  who  could  do 
them  well  enough. 

Now  concerning  the  relation  of  editors 
and  publishers  (for  I  regard  them  as  one,  be- 
cause a  man  whi)  edits  a  magazine  and  a 
man  who  conducts  a  publishing  house  do 
one  and  the  same  thing)  to  libraries  and 
to  librarians:  We  both  serve  the  public. 
We  have  our  separate  problems,  yet  our 
common  great  master  is  the  reading  pubhc. 
This  is  the  only  master  that  is  worth  serving 
in  a  democracy;  and,  when  you  do  your  duty 
and  your  institutions  reach  their  highest 
usefulness,  and  when  I  do  my  duty  and  my 
institution  reaches  its  highest  usefulness, 
we  are  simply  living  up  to  our  obligations  to 
our  democracy.  Since  we  are  both  driving 
at  the  same  great  purpose,  how  do  we  work 


together,  and  how  might  we  better  work  to- 
gether? Our  chief  relations  now,  I  fear, 
are  financial.  The  publisher  comes  to  the 
librarian,  or  sends  to  him,  saying,  "For  the 
love  of  Heaven,  buy  my  books.'*  The 
librarian  answers  curtly  that  he  charges  too 
much  for  his  books,  forgetting  the  truth  that 
all  good,  new  books  are  too  cheap.  They  are 
so  cheap  that  publishers  will  have  to  raise 
the  price.  There  is  a  confusion  of  thought 
between  the  cost  of  magazines  and  of  old 
books  on  the  one  hand  and  the  cost  of  new 
books  on  the  other  hand.  Magazines  are 
cheap  because  the  advertiser  pays  for  them. 
Newspapers  are  cheap  because  the  adver- 
tiser pays  for  them.  Books  that  go  into  great 
editions  are  cheap  because  when  you  put  out 
a  great  edition,  the  cost  per  copy  is  lessened, 
and  the  book  can  be  sold  for  a  very  small 
profit  on  the  manufacturing  cost.  But  when 
you  have  books  that  are  new,  and  the  authors 
must  be  paid,  and  the  publisher  has  to  bring 
them  out  after  %great  expense  to  maintain 
his  plant,  the  current  prices  are  lower  than 
they  ought  to  be,  and  lower  than  they  will 
long  be,  for  books  have  not  even  the  cheap 
postal  rate  that  newspapers  and  periodicals 
have.  I  say  this  not  at  all  with  reference 
to  the  Library  Association's  present  con- 
tention with  the  PubHshers'  Association, 
but  with  reference  to  the  general  proposition 
that  good  new  literature,  which  is  never  pub- 
lished in  great  editions,  is  cheaper  than 
it  ought  to  be.  The  margin  of  profit  to  the 
author  and  to  the  publisher  has  become 
almost  nothing  on  good  books,  of  which  less 
than  three  or  four  or  five  thousand  copies 
ar^sold;  and  it  is  the  sad  experience  of  many 
a  publisher  to  find  that  he  must  sell  two  or 
three  thousand  copies  of  a  book  at  the  price 
that  the  public  now  pays  for  it  before  he  has 
got  back  his  outlay,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
running  expenses. 

But  it  is  not  the  financial  relation  be- 
tween librarians  and  publishers  that  I  have 
in  mind,  but  rather  a  closer  intellectual  re- 
lation. 

The  librarians  are  good  enough  to  report 
to  the  publishers — and  they  do  a  very  genu- 
ine service,  which  every  publisher  appreci- 
ates— ^when  a  book  comes  to  them  that  is  not 
well  made.  They  report  also  inaccuracies 
which  they  find  and  which  their  readers  find 
in  books.     That  also  is  a  favor  which  every 
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publisher  appreciates.  They  also  send  to 
certain  literary  periodicals  a  list  of  the  most 
popular  new  books.  Such  a  list  does  a  cer- 
tain advertising  service,  but  it  is  transitory 
and  amounts  to  little,  for  the  first  popularity 
of  a  book  is  a  judgment  of  it  that  is  not 
worth  taking  into  serious  consideration. 
Contemporary  criticism  of  fiction,  for  instance, 
is  not  worth  the  reading  or  the  writing  down. 
Every  publisher  that  has  worked  long  enough 
to  know  the  difference  between  books  and 
literature  understands  that  contemporary 
criticism  has  value  chiefly  as  a  method  of 
publicity. 

But  there  is  one  service  which  the  librarians 
can  render  to  the  pubHshers  which  would 
enable  the  publishers  to  render  a  greater  ser- 
vice to  the  public.  Report  what  the  public 
wants.  I  mean  the  noble  and  dignified 
wants  of  the  public.  Librarians  are  in  a 
position  to  know  what  the  intellectual  com- 
munity about  them  desires  for  its  intellectual 
development,  for  they  occup)»a  closer  relation 
to  the  community  than  any  other  class  of 
men  and  women.  It  would  be  a  suggestive 
experience  if  publishers  could  sit  for  a  time 
at  librarians'  desks  and  get  their  point  of 
view.  When  I  say  report  to  us  what  the 
people  want,  understand  me,  I  no  not  mean 
the  shallow  popularity  of  some  transitory 
idea,  but  I  mean  their  real  intellectual  needs; 
for  the  publisher  wishes  to  serve  his  public 
and  to  serve  it  so  well  that  he  will  build 
himself  an  institution  on  that  service. 

For  instance,  what  kind  of  books,  what 
great  group  of  books,  do  you  infer  ought  to 
be  taken  in  hand  for  the  next  generation  of 
readers?  In  the  memory  of  the  youngest 
of  us,  American  history  has  been  re-writ- 
ten, and  there  were  librarians  twenty  years 
ago  who  could  have  foretold  that  it  would 
at  once  have  to  be  rewritten.  More  lately 
there  has  sprung  up  a  great  group  of  books 
about  nature  study,  many  of  them  very 
excellent  books.  The  librarians  must  have 
seen  how  the  teaching  in  the  schools  and  the 
growing  love  of  outdoor  life  were  bringing 
about  a  chance  for  such  books. 

Of  course,  really  great  books  cannot  be 
foretold.  Really  bad  books  you  need  never 
pay  attention  to.  They  are  not  worth  dis- 
couraging, for  they  are  sure  to  die  young. 
But  it  is  that  great  middle  class  of  books, 
information    books,    books    which    serve    a 


useful  purpose,  that  form  the  greater  part 
of  what  the  people  read  and  the  greater  part 
of  what  the  publishers  publish.  These  can 
be  foreseen,  ordered,  prepared;  and  it  would 
be  a  great  service  which  the  librarians  would 
render  the  public  and  that  I  assure  them 
the  publishers  would  be  thankful  for,  if 
librarians  gave  us  systematically  the  bene- 
fit of  the  conclusions  which  they  draw  from 
their  daily  contact  with  the  people. 

The  librarian  a  little  while  ago  was  a  mere 
custodian  of  books;  then  he  became  the 
distributor  of  books;  now  he  has  become  the 
director  of  the  reading  of  the  people.  That 
is  great  growth.  Now,  if  he  will  go  one 
step  further  and  so  far  anticipate  the  in- 
tellectual needs  of  the  people  as  to  suggest 
what  ought  to  be  done  to  meet  those  needs, 
then  I  say  the  profession  will  reach  its 
fullest  bloom. 

The  publisher  in  the  meantime  may  be 
either  a  mere  manufacturer  and  salesman  of 
books,  or  he  also  may  have  a  positive  and 
creative  function;  for  he  can  encourage  the 
making  of  good  books  and  build  an  institu- 
tion if  he  can  catch  enough  suggestions  of 
the  way  in  which  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  people  is  going. 

All  that  I  have  said  about  books  is  ap- 
plicable to  magazines.  If  the  magazines 
are  dull,  there  is  one  way  in  which  librarians 
may  help  to  make  them  more  interesting. 
There  is  not  a  magazine  editor  in  America — 
I  mean,  one  worth  considering,  who  is  trying 
to  do  a  serious  task  nobly — who  would  not  be 
under  profound  obligations  if  they  would  tell 
him  'Yhat  the  people  would  be  interested  in, 
what  would  elevate  them,  and  most  of  all 
who  under  heaven  can  write  it  well. 

The  publishers  inflict  books  upon  the 
librarians  year  after  year,  sending  tons  of 
trash  and  complaining  that  the  librarians 
do  not  buy  it.  The  librarians,  in  their  rou- 
tine, card-catalogue  all  dead  literature  to  a 
double  death,  so  that  a  man  who  wishes  to 
find  one  single  fact  once  in  ten  years  may  be 
sure  to  find  it  in  the  libraries  whether  a 
man  can  ever  find  a  new  book  there  or  not. 
And  these  things  are  inevitable,  I  suppose; 
they  are  necessary  parts  of  routine  work. 
But  let  neither  of  us  forget  that  our  great 
work  is  the  work  of  institution-building,  for 
that  is  the  primary  impulse  of  all  active 
intellectual  life.    The  librarians  are  making 
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the  libraries  one  of  the  most  useful  insti- 
tutions in  our  civilization.  The  publishers 
are  trying  to  make  their  publishing  houses 
useful*  institutions  also;  but  we  shall  all  be 
duller  than  the  dullest  magazine  and  as 
monotonous  as  the  most  rigid  card-catalogue 
if  we  do  not  throw  into  our  labor  some  im- 
aginative, some  constructive  purpose.  If 
librarians  see  through  all  the  routine  of 
their  work  the  final  purpose  of  it, — which  is  to 
quicken  the  intellectual  life  of  the  people, — 


then  the  profession  becomes  ennobled.  With- 
out that  they  are  mere  clerks,  handing  books 
across  a  counter;  and  without  that  a  pub- 
lisher is  a  mere  dealer  in  soiled  paper  bound 
between  covers.  We  have  not  yet  touched 
the  outskirts  of  the  intelligence  of  this  grow- 
ing democracy.  Constructive  publishers  and 
librarians  must  let  their  imagination  work 
upon  the  problem,  how  we  may  really  reach 
the  attention  of  all  the  people  so  as  to  quicken 
their  intellectual  life. 


LABOR-UNIONS   FROM    THE   INSIDE 

HOW  THE  **  BUSINESS  AGENT"  KEEPS  THE  UNION  ACTIVE— STRIKES  THAT 
THE  PUBLIC  NEVER  HEARS  OF— THE  UNIONISTS  MEAN  "DICTATION"  WHEN 
THEY  SAY  "  RECOGNITION "  — EMPLOYERS  BEGGING  FOR  WORKMEN  —  A 
FIRSTHAND   STUDY   MADE   BY   LIVING   WITH   THE    ORGANIZERS   OF   LABOR 

BY 

M.  G.   CUNNIFF 

Mr.  Cunnifl  will  continue  his  first-hand  study  of  Labor  Problems,  in  the  succeeding  numbers  of  Thb  World's  Wobk 


THIS  summer  I  have  eaten,  drunk, 
smoked,  lounged,  walked  and  ridden 
with  labor-union  men,  watched  them 
at  work  and  at  play,  talked  union,  joined  a 
union,  lived  in  a  union  atmosphere.  But 
since  no  two  unions  are  alike,  no  two  union 
theories,  no  two  contracts,  no  two  ruses  on  the 
firing-line,  from  the  day  I  went  forth  with  a 
"business  agent"  to  the  day  I  smoked  in  the 
afternoon  on  a  pile  of  bricks  with  a  union  man 
out  of  a  job,  whose  only  possessions  were  a 
union  card  and  a  wingdd  nickel,  and  later 
broke  bread  with  an  International  president — 
my  experiences  taught  me  to  generalize  less 
the  more  I  learned.  Here  I  tell,  not  how  all 
the  unions  work — no  one  man  knows  that — 
but  simply  what  I  saw  and  heard  of  union  life 
among  the  various  building  trades,  the  cigar- 
makers,  the  printers,  the  steel-workers  and 
other  organized  craftsmen,  chiefly  among 
the  fighting  men  who  conduct  the  strenuous 
work  on  the  firing-line. 

These  are  the  business  agents,  once  called 
**  walking  delegates. "  Of  less  instant  interest 
are  the  secretaries,  the  presidents,  and  com- 
mitees  and  delegated  bodies,  though  they,  too, 
do  the  fighting.     The  rank  and  file  for  the 


most  part  merely  pay  their  dues  and  follow 
the  officers'  lead,  furnishing  the  strength  of 
unions,  but  in  the  main  a  latent  strength.  Of 
their  union  methods  I  shall  write  in  another 
article. 

An  exuberant  constitutional  agitator,  never 
still,  was  the  agent  that  I  went  organizing  with 
in  the  middle  of  July.  He  had  been  thirty-two 
times  discharged  as  a  workman  *'for  carrying 
shop  grievances  to  employers,"  he  told  me. 
Now  his  pay  is  $21  a  week  for  working  from 
twelve  to  one  and  from  five  to  six — the  hours 
when  men  can  be  seen  at  the  mills;  and  he 
receives  $10  extra  for  each  new  *' local"  he 
founds.  A  Socialist,  with  no  property,  no 
savings,  spending  as  he  goes,  he  has  no  ambi- 
tion beyond  agitating  successfully  and  build- 
ing up  his  union. 

*'I  have  been  insulted,"  he  said,  "beaten, 
kicked  downstairs.  In  one  State  my  case  is 
the  precedent  for  injunctions  against  picketing; 
in  another — I  was  called  there  in  a  strike — 
they  dubbed  me  interferer  and  Anarchist  and 
sent  me  to  jail." 

**A  hard  life,"  I  suggested,  for  his  face 
showed  scars,  and  gold  teeth  hinted  at  as- 
saults: he  told  me  the  stories. 
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"No,  I  enjoyed  it,"  he  chuckled.  ** First 
day  I  organized  the  prisoners.  Second  day 
we  boycotted  a  poor  'scab*  printer.  Third, 
we  sent  a  round  robin  to  the  sheriff  for  better 
food — and  got  it.  Fourth,  inspired  a  strike. 
Here  we  are  ! "  And  getting  off  the 
car  we  walked  down  a  windy,  sawdusty  street 
lined  with  bare  bleak  mills,  whirring  cicada- 
like in  the  heat. 

He  had  no  permission  to  enter  the  only  fac- 
tory still  unorganized:  the  owner  recked  not  of 
business  agents.  Even  the  owners  of  the 
other  mills  were  unaware  that  twice  every  day 
for  a  year  this  little  dark  man  had  waylaid 
their  workmen  until  organization  had  crept 
from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the  other.  It 
still  went  on.  A  shrill  steam  blast  cut  the 
air,  the  gates  were  flung  back  for  the  pouring 
crowd,  and  like  a  trout  for  a  fly,  the  agent 
leaped  for  a  man  he  knew.  He  moved  from 
man  to  man  by  introduction — nothing  hap- 
hazard. 

**  Who's  the  best  man  to  see  ?  *'  he  shot  out. 

"Black,"  said  the  workman,  leading  the 
way  to  a  window  where  Black  leaned  grimily 
over  his  machine,  an  American,  perhaps  forty. 

The  other  men  watched  us  curiously. 

"Glad  we're  organizing,"  said  Black  a 
moment  later.  "D — d  glad" — embracing 
me  in  his  comprehensive  gaze.  "Some  folks 
think  we  ought  to  be  contented.  Work  like 
the  devil !  Cooperate  with  our  employer  I 
Boom  the  business!  Help  American  indus- 
try!    Why  that skinflint" — this  was 

his  employer — **has  worked  us  overtime  for 
the  last  ten  years,  every  time  there's  a  rush, 
kep*  us  at  it  evenings  and  Sundays,  with 
never  so  much  as  a  '  Thank  you. '  The  kickers 
were  fired. " 

"Weren't  you  paid  for  it?"  I  interrupted. 

"Paid,"  he  snorted,  "no!  And  ask  some 
of  those  smug  people  who  prate  about  coop- 
eration, why  in  hell  we  should  cooperate  with 
a  man  like  that.  Do  we  get  any  good  from 
that  overtime?  But  we'll  get  it  now,  you 
bet, "  and  his  satisfied  grin  included  us  both. 

"  Black, "  said  the  delegate,  "  I  want  you  to 
take  this  application  blank,  enter  all  the  men 
in  the  shop,  mark  those  who  ain't  right,  and 
I'll  come  back  at  five  and  talk  with  'em." 
This  is  the  regular  method — ^to  use  one  man 
as  a  stalking  horse  for  the  others. 

"  Everybody's  right, "  said  Black.  "  Want 
the  foremen?" 


"Can  they  hire  and  discharge?" 

"Yes." 

"  Don't  want  'em.  They  couldn't  serve  us 
and  serve  the  boss  too. " 

"Well,  we've  got  all  the  rest" — ^from  the 
other  mills  the  fever  had  spread.  "And 
when, "  he  went  on,  "  do  things  begin  to  move  ? 
We  can  tie  this  fellow  up  in  twenty-four 
hours?" 

"Whoa!"  said  the  delegate.  "Hold  your 
horses  !  I  never  yet  saw  a  crowd  that  didn't 
want  to  strike  right  off  the  bat.  There  ain't 
going  to  be  any  strike. " 

Black  was  dumfotmded. 

"Well,  but  I  thought "  he  stammered. 

"Oh,  we'll  get  a  Saturday  half-holiday  by 
October,  or  eight  hours,  or  more  pay,  or  'over- 
time' by  asking  for  them  all  and  compromising. 
Leave  that  to  me.  Just  get  organized.  I'll 
fix  the  rest.  But  no  strike — if  we  can  help  it. 
Why  a  strike  without  a  treasury  means  that 
you'll  stand  in  the  street,  a  fortnight  after,  and 
let  the  Sim  shine  down  your  throat  and  think 
you  have  had  a  meal.  How  many  men  would 
stick  on  that  diet?  Half?  No.  P'raps  not 
more  than  a  tenth.  That's  about  all  you  can 
count  on  in  most  strikes.  We'll  force  these 
people,  but  not  by  striking.  Send  me  over 
that  list  when  its  ready  and  we'll  call  a  meet- 
ing. "     Then  we  started  for  the  car. 

That  afternoon  and  many  afternoons  there- 
after I  spent  among  other  business  agents  in 
New  York,  in  Boston  and  elsewhere.  Some 
like  G —  were  organizing:  others  were  busy 
longer  hours,  going  from  job  to  job  and  from 
factory  to  factory,  attending  to  labels,  manag- 
ing strikes — there  are  ten  strikes  a  week  in  the 
building  trades  in  New  York  City  alone — 
settling  trouble — or  making  it,  according  to 
point  of  view — between  employer  and  em- 
ployee, serving  on  committees,  and  some  loaf- 
ing through  the  summer  afternoons.  There 
was  solidarity  among  them.  Every  large 
city  has  a  Building  Trades  Council:  the  New 
York  council  meets  on  Fifty-fourth  Street, 
near  Third  Avenue,  the  Boston  one  on  the 
comer  of  Bennett  and  Washington  Streets. 
The  council  is  composed  of  the  business  agents 
of  most  of  the  building  trades — ^the  aristo- 
cratic bricklayers  even  conforming,  "clinkin' 
their  trowels  and  hoUerin'  *  Hup '  in  their  own 
little  garden, "  one  delegate  said,  "as  far  as 
the  Central  union  and  the  Federation  are 
concerned:  they  have  their  graft  and  they 
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mind  it.     But  with  us  here- 


!'*  And  what 
do  the  tri-weekly  meetings  in  that  red  plush 
hall  on  Fifty-fourth  Street  mean  !  That  a  band 
of  lynx-eyed  labor  scouts  continually  scour  the 
city  for  violations  of  imion  principles,  and 
gather  every  other  day  to  swap  notes  and 
plan.  ** Better  go  now,"  said  a  delegate  one 
afternoon  I  was  in  the  room  as  the  body  came 
to  order.  **  Here's  where  we  begin  to  rob  the 
employers.  We  must  do  it  secretly, "  and  his 
eyes  twinkled  at  his  joke.  But  the  ten  strikes 
a  week  were  explained :  what  could  escape  this 
band  whose  very  bread  and  butter  depends 
on  their  keeping  alive  to  every  chance  to  bene- 
fit their  constituents!  A  non-union  man, 
let  us  say  a  steam-fitter,  goes  to  work  on  a 
growing  structure.  That  means  a  lost  chance 
for  some  imemployed  union  man  on  the  busi- 
ness agent's  list,  and  if  the  steam-fitters* 
agent  has  happened  not  to  visit  the  building, 
some  other  agent  has,  or  the  word  is  passed 
from  union  man  to  union  man  till  it  reaches  an 
agent.  At  the  meeting — say  on  Tuesday — 
the  notes  are  exchanged.  The  proper  agent 
hies  to  the  employer.  Obdurate,  he  is  re- 
ported to  the  meeting  on  Friday.  Saturday 
morning  there  is  no  sound  of  hammer  or  clink 
of  metal  on  the  building;  the  scene  is  aggres- 
sively quiet ;  building  has  stopped — every  trade 
out.  On  Monday  the  offending  non-union 
man  hunts  for  work,  a  union  man  has  cheerily 
taken  his  place,  and  the  work  goes  on. 

"How  long  are  these  strikes — these  ten  a 
week?"  I  asked  an  agent. 

**They  average  a  day,"  said  he.  "I'd  be 
ashamed  of  managing  one  that  lasted  longrv 
than  three.  One  man  let  us  strike  fcr  a 
month,  but  it  cost  him  $2,000  to  get  the  men 
back.  We  fined  him  full  wages  for  the  idle 
time — and  now  no  more  ttrikes  for  him. " 

To  this  very  agent  came  three  employers. 
I  saw  this  little  epiflcJde. 

"We  want  men,"  they  said. 

"  I  haven't  My, "  he  replied. 

"Can  we  put  on  non-union  men,  if  we  ask 
them  to  join  ? "  said  they. 

"No, ''said  he. 

Expostulations  ensued.  He  said  nothing. 
The  employers  pleaded.  Finally  he  turned  to 
Another  agent. 

"Can  you  furnish  these  men?"  he  asked. 

The  other  agent  could — and  did.  But  I 
gasped.  Where  was  the  traditional  relation  of 
* 'master  and  man?"  The  employers  begged  for 


the  workmen,  not  the  workmen  for  employ- 
ment. The  workmen  made  all  the  conditions, 
eight  hours,  four  dollars,  double  pay  for  over- 
time and  all  the  rest  of  it.  A  new  dispensa- 
tion !  And  to  make  one  imion  generalization, 
let  me  say  that  in  one  form  or  another  this  is 
what  union  men  regard  as  the  right,  normal, 
natural  procedure.  "Equality  of  bargain- 
ing, "  they  say.  "  Take  my  labor  on  my  condi- 
tions or  leave  it. " 

Consider  the  bridge-builders.  Said  I  to 
their  agent,  "What  would  happen  if  the  Pen- 
coyd  or  Steelton  bridge-builders  were  ag- 
grieved in  Africa  or  Asia? " 

"  The  men  would  strike  in  New  York, "  said 
he.  There  is  imion  power  reaching  round  the 
world.  This  agent  has  served  the  tmion  for 
the  last  five  years  at  ten  dollars  a  day  and  ex- 
penses, not  here  alone,  but  abroad.  Like 
other  union  officers  he  thinks  union  as  you  and 
I  think  the  "shop"  of  our  daily  toil.  He 
goes  armed.     He  shuns  no  trouble. 

I  asked  a  member  of  his  union  about  him. 

"He's  ALL  RIGHT,"  came  back.  Why 
not  ?  None  of  his  men  are  out  of  work;  their 
pay  is  four  dollars  and  as  much  more  as  they 
can  earn ;  their  day  is  eight  hours ;  they  have 
a  practical  monopoly  of  their  trade.  The 
business  agent  has  done  it. 

"  I  have  heard  it  said, "  he  remarked  to  me 
one  evening,  "that  we  fatten  on  the  working- 
men,  the  deluded  workingmen.  These  boys, 
five  years  ago,  worked  ten  hours  a  day  for 
two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents.  Each 
contributes  half  a  cent  a  day  to  my  salary; 
can  they  afford  that  from  their  dollar  and  a 
quarter  added  pay  ?  Is  the  half  a  cent  a  bad 
investment?"  and  he  walked  quickly  toward 
a  meeting  of  his  local  union,  to  be  stopped  in 
the  hall  and  on  the  stairs  by  seventeen  whis- 
perers— I  counted — on  urgent  business.  A 
successful  politician  could  not  be  more  beset. 

The  label  work  of  business  agents,  or  label 
agents,  ran,  I  found,  from  sitting  all  day  in  a 
bam  sponging  off  a  thousand  spurious  labels 
from  a  consignment  of  cigars  preliminary  to 
sending  them  back  to  a  wildly-telegraphing, 
much- wrought-up  manufacturer,  to  this:  I 
met  an  agent  who  had  left  his  bench  and  come 
to  New  York  to  coerce  a  manufacturer  who 
already  had  the  label.  There  had  been 
trouble  in  his  shop;  it  was  not  thoroughly 
unionized.  He  had  received  an  order  for 
$x,ooo  worth  of  cigars  from  a  jobber.    With 
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the  jobber's  consent,  the  agent  was  to  tell  the 
manufacturer  that  unless  he  unionized  his 
establishment  to  the  union's  taste,  that  order 
would  be  revoked. 

"  They  call  that '  dictation,'  "  said  the  agent. 
"  But  let  me  tell  you  that  it  is  only  by  *dicta- 
tion'  and  by  *  recognition '  that  unions  can  get 
the  main  objects  they  are  after.  I  have  read 
newspapers  whose  editors  thought  poor  pay 
or  long  hours  or  abuses  good  grievances,  but 
not  'dictation'  and  'recognition.'  Does  it 
ever  strike  them  that  we  can't  get  the  better 
pay  and  the  shorter  hours  without  'recogni- 
tion' and  we  can't  keep  them  without  'dicta- 
tion'? I  'spose  you  can  find  more  crazy 
theories  among  union  men  than  anywhere  else 
— some  of  them  are  all  theory — but  there 
never  was  a  crazier  theory  than  that  wages 
and  hours  were  good  grievances  and  '  recogni- 
tion'  and   'dictation'  not.     Pah!" 

The  talk  of  the  idling  agents  I  shall  not  re- 
peat, though  this  much  I  saw  from  its  con- 
stant circling  around  unionism,  not  theory, 
but  concrete  fact  of  boycotts,  and  strikes  and 
quarrels  between  union  and  union,  that  the 
union  movement  is  not  so  much  a  spontaneous 
movement  of  workihgmen  as  the  result  of 
agitation  by  "  advanced  men  "  as  they  call  one 
another.  They  are  not  lazy  drones  seeking 
an  easy  berth — though  some  are — they  are 
rather  men  whose  ambition  has  run  to  being 
large  toad  in  small  puddle,  rather  than  small 
toad  in  the  big  puddle  of  the  world's  com- 
petitive activity.  And  yet  genuine  altruism 
is  no  small  part  of  their  motive. 

I  met  one  whose  pride  was  a  technical 
city  position  gained  through  work  he  had  done 
at  Cooper  Union  and  in  a  correspondence 
school:  this  position  he  held  in  addition  to 
working  at  his  trade  and  managing  union 
aflairs.  Another,  who  also  made  excellent 
pay  in  his  trade,  took  pride  in  three  things 
close  to  his  heart — his  craftsmanship,  the 
growth  of  his  union  under  his  attention,  and 
his  son,  a  bank  clerk.  He  might  also  have 
taken  pride  in  the  personal  control  he  had 
over  men  in  his  union,  apart  from  all  business 
matters.  Said  one,  "He  can  do  more  with 
them  than  the  priest." 

Thus  I  found  the  business  agents,  Germans, 

Irish,  English,  Americans,  Socialists,  fighters, 

aggressive  men,  men  of  bluff  kindliness  who 

lever  bad  trouble  with  employers,  industrious 

^<MEy  men,  drinking  men,  total  abstainers, 


comfortably  situated,  comparatively  poor, 
honest  men,  and  rogues — perhaps.  Only  at 
second  hand  have  I  heard  of  the  rogues,  but 
as  other  business  agents  have  told  me  of  them, 
no  doubt  there  are  rogues.  Li\-ing  with  these 
men — not  the  imion  members,  mind,  but 
these  professional  agitators — I  lived  in  a  world 
that  showed  our  industrial  life  a-tremble  from 
beneath  with  a  never-ceasing  ferment. 

The  pathetic  and  tragic  side  of  union  life 
falls  in  the  way  of  the  secretaries.  "  Grafters  '* 
come  to  beg — with  a  card,  with  a  bogus  card, 
or  even  without  a  card.  Wives  come  with 
complaints  about  drinking  husbands.  **  Kick- 
ers" come.  Men  out  of  work  and  strikers 
must  come.  Once  a  week  or  once  a  month 
the  members  appear  to  pay  their  dues. 

I  watched  the  distribution  of  out-of-work 
benefit  at  "Big  Six"  Typographical  Union 
of  New  York.  Sixty  cents  a  month  the  mem- 
bers pay  for  dues  and  one  per  cent  of  their 
wages  for  the  out-of-work  fund.  To  the 
union  office  go  the  men,  when  unemployed, 
day  after  day  to  sign  the  out-of-work  book, 
and  perhaps  to  wait  about  for  a  call  to  work. 
Then  every  Friday  morning  at  nine  o'clock  a 
long  line  files  by  the  bookkeeper,  each  man 
receiving  a  check  for  three  dollars,  which 
Secretary  Healy  pays.  Here  and  there  in  the 
line  is  a  superannuated  printer,  twenty-five 
years  a  member  of  the  union,  old,  white- 
haired,  paying  dues  no  longer,  but  drawing 
the  three  dollars  a  week  as  a  pension  till  the 
day  comes  when  the  union  books  shall  show 
him  credited  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
for  burial ;  and  here  and  there  is  a  woman,  wife 
of  a  sick  husband  or  perhaps  of  a  drinking  one, 
— for  no  out-of-work  benefit  goes  to  the  married 
man  who  drinks:  it  goes  to  his  wife.  From 
time  to  time  the  telephone  rings  and  the  man 
at  the  top  of  the  out-of-work  list  is  called  to  go 
to  work.  The  employer  is  bound  to  take  him, 
whoever  he  is,  but  not  to  keep  him:  the  union 
does  not  bolster  incompetents.  Accordingly, 
back  in  a  few  days  come  the  ne'er-do-wells, 
some  of  whom  are  in  every  tmion,  back  to  the 
bottom  of  the  list  again  to  pay  their  sixty 
<;ents  a  month  and  draw,  four  weeks  out  of  six, 
their  three  dollars  every  Friday.  The  cigar- 
makers  have  a  similar  system,  but  one  union, 
in  Boston,  took  pride  when  I  was  there 
in  having  no  out-of-work  list.  An  unem- 
ployed member  came  in.  He  declined  three 
places  open  to  him  before  he  found  one  to 
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suit.  I  asked  the  secretary  if  the  power  im- 
pUed  in  this  excess  of  demand  was  held  by 
contracts. 

"No,"  said  he,  ** we've  passed  through  the 
contract  stage.  We  submit  a  bill  of  prices. 
If  the  employer  consents  to  pay  it,  we  organize 
the  shop  and  give  him  the  label.  Enough 
have  fotmd  it  advantageous  to  keep  all  our 
men  employed." 

Now  paying  out-of-work  benefits  and  receiv- 
ing dues  means  that  the  secretary  of  a  union 
handles  considerable  money.  One  day  I 
went  with  a  union  secretary  to  a  surety  com- 
pany for  a  treasurer's  bond. 

**  A  new  rule  goes  into  force  this  week, "  said 
the  manager.  **A  premium  of  one  per  cent, 
above  the  fraternal  society  rate  for  union 
bonds."  He  was  short  and  to  the  point. 
Later  I  went  back  and  questioned  him. 

'*  Bad  bookkeeping, "  said  he.  *'  Some  treas- 
urers may  be  dishonest,  but  we  don't  say  that. 
I  think  they're  no  worse  than  any  other 
fraternal  orders:  we  have  no  evidence  that 
they  are.  But  when  there  is  any  doubt,  the 
loose  bookkeeping  makes  a  muddle ;  and,  in 
short,  the  business  doesn't  pay  particularly — 
we  do  not  care  for  it.  Some  imions,  of  course, 
we  admit  are  as  careful  as  any  organization. " 

And  they  are.  The  auditing  of  the  Cigar- 
makers  and  the  Printers  is  like  a  bank  exam- 
ination. 

It  was  among  these  same  Cigar-makers,  by 
the  way,  that  I  stumbled  on  some  curious  facts. 
All  through  the  unions  Socialism  filters.  Al- 
most every  other  man  is  a  Socialist,  preaching 
that  unionism  is  but  a  makeshift,  but  a  step 
toward  a  "good  time  coming"  when  every 
man — "Malthus  be  d — d,"  one  said — shall 
be  able  to  rear  his  family  in  comfort.  Among 
the  Cigar-makers  I  found  one  imion  with  2,000 
German-speaking  members,  all  Socialists. 
And  here  in  the  secretary's  office  I  found  a 
new  human  meaning  to  unionism. 

Down  on  East  Fourth  Street  in  New  York 
is  Union  No.  99.  On  the  office  wall  that  faces 
the  door  is  a  cabinet  of  ftmereal  aspect 
wreathed  in  palms:  within  are  rows  of  canis- 
ters, black,  leaden-sealed,  impressive.  Each 
bears  a  name. 

"  What  are  they  ? "  I  asked. 

"The  other  day,"  replied  Secretary  No- 
wack,  "one  of  our  members  died  in  New 
Haven.  A  delegation  from  the  imion  brought 
his  body  to  New  York.     It  is  there. " 


I  looked  closer  at  the  rows  of  urns :  each  bore 
a  cremation  stamp.  With  no  home  but  the 
union  these  men  had  come  home  to  the  house 
of  their  brotherhood  in  death  and  brother- 
hood indeed  it  must  be  by  the  clear  evi- 
dence of  such  memorials. 

That  brotherhood  is  not  always  the  main 
idea  of  the  unions  comes  from  the  clash  that 
sentiment  always  makes  with  practicality.  A 
penniless  anthracite  miner  came  one  Sunday 
afternoon  to  the  Central  Federated  Union  of 
New  York,  where  delegates  from  all  the  unions 
meet.  I  have  never  seen  a  contribution-box 
filled  so  cheerfully  at  church  as  a  hat  was  filled 
for  that  bearded  miner's  relief  or  any  task 
undertaken  more  readily  than  a  committee 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  find  the  striker 
employment.  And  then  the  meeting  settled 
down  to  hear  the  steam-fitters  and  the  brass- 
workers  hurl  recriminations  at  each  other,  and 
to  discuss  the  quarrels  of  other  unions,  one 
with  another.  The  coal-miner  awakened  sen- 
timent. The  trade  quarrels  awakened  the 
business  sense,  for,  sifted,  they  come  most 
frequently  to  this:  either  that  one  union  asks 
jurisdiction  over  work  another  union  claims, 
where  one  trade  shades  into  another,  or  one 
union,  say  the  Consolidated,  claims  all  the 
union  privileges  in  a  trade  as  against  the 
Amalgamated  in  the  same  trade.  These 
quarrels  take  up  the  attention  of  the  national 
committees  and  presidents,  the  executive 
boards,  the  grievance  committees,  and  other 
bodies  whose  theoretical  functions  are  the 
safeguarding  of  union  interests  from  outside 
rather  than  inside  attacks:  the  carrying  on 
of  open  boycotts,  the  drawing  up  of  contracts, 
the  supervision  of  important  strikes. 

Only  loosely  organized,  violently  active  at 
points,  quiescent  at  others,  constantly  torn 
with  internal  dissensions,  intensely  human, 
the  union  army  I  have  found  to  be  a  great 
heterogeneous  mass,  lacking  only  diffused 
enlightenment  to  be  formidable  to  opposing 
interests. 

What  the  problem  is  that  this  army  faces 
and  what  problem  it  offers,  itself,  I  saw  set 
forth  with  dramatic  sharpness  in  a  single  strike 
that  exhibited  concretely  all  the  tactics  that 
the  new  industrial  order  has  given  birth  to — 
on  both  sides.  For  ten  years  the  Associated 
Brewers  of  Boston  have  had  a  contract  with 
the  Brewery  Workers'  Union.  This  year  the 
Associated    Brewers   insisted   on   adding   a 
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clause  to  the  contract  permitting  employers 
to  discharge  employees  without  explanation 
and  without  union  interference:  whereupon 
the  workmen  struck.  Here  was  the  em- 
plo)rers'  side:  **We  have  tolerated  impu- 
dence from  men  the  union  would  not  let  us 
discharge;  we  could  no  longer  control  our 
business."  Here  the  employees':  "With 
such  a  clause  they  would  discharge  strong 
union  men  until  the  union  lost  its  power. " 
The  strike  was  on — hinging  on  the  clause. 
Tactics  ?  The  brewers  hired  non-union  men. 
The  workmen  established  a  boycott  and 
drew  other  unions  into  it  so  that  the  business 
of  the  breweries  fell  off  all  over  New  England: 
down  in  Maine,  for  a  typical  example,  a 
painters'  union  established  a  fine  of  five  dol- 
lars for  anyone  drinking  Boston  beer.  Month 
after  month  the  union  paid  strike  benefit, 
non-union  men  ran  the  breweries,  the  product 
was  boycotted.  The  employers'  methods 
stood  out  in  three  documents  I  saw.  They 
may  not  be  authentic.  I  think  they  are. 
Sheaf  One  comprised  black-listing  letters. 
Exhibit  Two  was  the  Constitution  of  the 
Brewers'  Association,  including  a  black-listing 
section  and  this  novel  provision :  that  in  case  of 
strike  the  brewer  supplying  any  regular  cus- 


tomer of  a  closed  or  boycotted  brewery  should  * 
pay  to  the  owner  of  this  brewery  seventy-five 
cents  for  each  barrel  delivered  until  a  year 
subsequent  to  the  end  of  the  strike,  and, 
ftirthermore,  that  this  product  should  not  be 
supplied  at  all  unless  the  owner  of  the  closed 
or  boycotted  brewery  consented.  Exhibit 
Three  was  a  contract,  gained  by  a  striker  who 
entered  a  brewery  insincerely  asking  for  work: 
it  set  forth  that  the  brewers,  parties  of  the  first 
part,  contracted  with  the  non-union  men 
going  in  as  strike  breakers  that  any  settlement 
with  the  strikers  should  include  acceptance 
by  the  strikers  of  these  **  scabs  "  into  the  imion 
without  fine.  There  had  been  no  violence; 
so  that  there  had  been  no  injtmctions.  But 
apart  from  this — for  later  the  brewers  sum- 
moned the  strikers  to  court  for  boycotting — 
this  one  strike  included  all  the  methods  of 
union  warfare  on  both  sides — both  those  as- 
sumed for  the  moment  and  those  planned  and 
provided  for  long  in  advance.  The  whole 
affair,  at  the  time  of  writing  at  a  dead-lock 
owing  to  the  contracts  with  the  strike-breakers 
— for  the  brewers  finally  waived  the  first  issue 
of  the  strike — if  it  proves  anything,  proves 
that  a  labor  quarrel  may  be  a  bitter  struggle  in 
which  both  sides  may  hiunanly  feel  aggrieved. 
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'  T  is  difficult  for  an  American  to  under- 
stand the  English  point  of  view," 
said  an  active  American  business  man 
to  me  the  other  day.  He  had  not  missed  his 
annual  business  trip  to  England  tmtil  last 
season  for  many  years  and  had  just  returned 
from  this  year's  journey  with  the  contrasts  of 
England  as  he  had  seen  it  two  years  ago  and 
'^  it  had  appeared  to  him  this    summer 


fresh  in  his  mind.  "  You  can  develop  reasons 
by  the  hundred  for  everything  you  see,  and 
run  a  good  chance  of  not  even  hitting  the 
target.  But  FU  tell  you  how  things  appeared 
to  me  and  you  can  draw  your  own  deductions. 
"  First  of  all,  a  great  deal  of  the  blatant 
talk  about  the  American  invasion  is  ridicu- 
lously untrue.  We  talk  too  much,  probably 
because  we  are  only  just  beginning  to  have 
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something  to  talk  about,  and  we  are  emo- 
tional people — at  least  as  compared  to  the 
English.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the  Eng- 
lish people  look  askance  at  some  of  the  things 
we  do  and  say.  In  fact,  it  shows  the  fine  old 
cotmtry  breeding  that  they  stand  our  effer- 
vescence as  well  as  they  do,  especially  as  they 
don't  always  understand  that  it  is  efferves- 
cence. Yet  in  a  considerable  measure  the 
"invasion"  is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  in  no 
way  is  it  more  clearly  shown  than  in  the 
changed  attitude  of  the  British  meVchant  and 
trader  toward  American  business  men  and 
American  products.  Even  in  two  years  the 
suspicious  air  of  the  business  folk  there 
has  lessened  noticeably.  And  as  to  the  pro- 
duct, he  who  runs  may  read.  The  fences  are 
covered  and  the  papers  are  filled  with  vivid 
signs,  as  noisy  as  the  reddest  and  yellow- 
est American  advertisements,  announcing 
'Matches,  made  by  British  labor,'  'Cigarettes 
made  to  fight  the  American  trust;  buy  only 
goods  made  in  Great  Britain ' — although  the 
tobacco  came  from  Virginia;  *Hams  grown  in 
England, '  *  Trades  backed  by  British  capital.' 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all  the  frenzied 
efforts  to  appeal  to  English  patriotism  for 
trade  is  this  shoe  circular  I  picked  up. " 

He  handed  me  the  neat  booklet  of  an 
English  boot  and  shoe  house,  upon  the  right- 
hand  pages  of  which  appeared  cuts  of  various 
styles  of  shoes,  faced  on  the  left-hand  pages 
by  such  paragraphs  as  these : 

'Time  will  prove  that  the  American  boots 
which  are  at  the  moment  being  so  extensively 
imported  into  this  country,  are,  except  per- 
haps in  point  of  appearance,  inferior  to  those 
of  British  manufacture." 

*'A11  the  skill  that  is  put  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  American  footwear  is  directed  to  one 
end,  that  of  producing  goods  particularly 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  the  vital  question  of 
durability  being  almost  totally  ignored  in  the 
eagerness  of  the  manufacturer  to  make  his 
productions  attractive." 

**0n  the  other  hand,  wear,  reliability,  and 
sound  workmanship  are  qualities  which  have 
made  a  name  for  the  British  shoe  in  the 
markets  of  the  world." 

"  I  don't  need  to  tell  you  that  advertising 
of  that  sort  is  more  than  futile;  it  reads  like  a 
frank  confession  of  inferiority.  It  is  as  if  the 
only  recommendation  they  can  make  of  their 
product  is  that  it  is  not  made  in  America  or 


in  Germany.  Few  people  in  England  or  any- 
where else  will  buy  a  shoe  because  it  is  made 
in  England.  They  will  buy  the  best  shoe 
they  can  get  at  the  fairest  price.  When  the 
goods  are  inferior  it  is  a  lie,  which  the  people 
will  soon  find  out,  and  when  they  are  not — as 
they  often  are  not — ^it  leaves  the  impression 
that  they  are.  Appeals  of  this  sort  are  only 
temporary,  for  they  cannot  succeed,  but  they 
go  to  show  how  worried  some  of  the  dealers 
are. 

**But  for  all  the  worry  that  this  adver- 
tising indicates  there  seems  to  be  no  material 
change  in  the  equipment  or  the  methods  of 
English  concerns  except  in  those  which  are 
run  by  American  capital  and  American  in- 
genuity. They  are  a  conservative  people 
over  there  with  their  initiative  restrained  by 
centuries  upon  centimes  of  traditions  and 
supremacy.  They  have  led  the  world  so  long 
that  they  do  not  take  the  cry  of  'Wolf,  wolf !' 
seriously.  An  American  visitor,  who,  after 
the  fashion  of  American  business  folk,  has  a 
habit  of  putting  himself  in  the  other  fellow's 
place,  has  his  blood  stirred  by  conditions  that 
his  Briton  friend  will  put  by  with  an  indiffer- 
ent, *0h,  it  will  come  out  all  right. '  And  it 
isn't  as  if  he  knew  why  it  would  'come  out  all 
right, '  as  if  he  saw  through  the  difficulties  and 
knew  how  to  solve  them.  It  is,  instead,  the 
point  of  view  that  things  always  have  turned 
out  well:  let  this  run  its  course,  'It  will  come 
out  all  right'. 

"You  see  the  newspapers  placard  in  large 
glaring  black  letters,  'England  defeated', 
and  after  a  few  days  of  such  experience  you 
realize  that  this  records  no  such  slight  matter 
as  a  battle  in  South  Africa,  but  rather  a  fact 
of  huge  national  importance :  the  Australians 
are  ahead  in  the  day's  cricket  game.  Yes, 
the  English  are  essentially  a  pleasure  loving 
people.  They  never  get  excited — or,  in  fact, 
thoroughly  interested — in  national  affairs. 
Mafeking  night  wasn't  enthusiasm.  It  was  a 
spree.  As  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean, 
let  me  tell  you  what  I  noticed  when  I  was 
commuting  daily  for  a  while  this  spring  to 
London  from  a  suburb.  I  watched  the  other 
people  in  the  train  and  I  repeatedly  counted 
the  number  of  newspapers  in  the  carriages. 
Not  half  the  travelers  read  newspapers  dur- 
ing those  weeks  of  the  most  stirrring  times 
England  has  had  for  a  decade.  A  vast  num- 
ber were  deep  in  the  penny  weeklies,  TiUbUs-^ 
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.WfcrtiiTy.  y'u-  SskJtK  Penny,  papers  it  is  no 
exagg!eni::t:n  :o  say  Americans  wouldn't  be 
uaid  to  r^*avi. 

".Vrt^fr  :.:c  Englishman  remarks  compla- 
cently. I:  1*1:1  vx>me  out  all  right',  he  is  apt  to 
leave  his  orr.ce  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
and  go  to  Ji  football  or  cricket  game.  While 
!k*  work^  he  accomplishes  as  much  as  anyjDne 
cdn,  but.  at  most,  business  hours  limit  his 
endeavor.  He  will  not  work  night  and  day 
OS  many  American  wealthy  men  are  in  the 
habit  ot  doing.  He  does  business  but  he 
dtH-'Sift  *n*.\in  business.  He  is  not  eager  for 
the  'joy  of  achievement.'  He  throws  his 
heart  into  the  play  on  the  ball  field  rather 
than  into  the  work  at  the  office.  Mr.  Kipling's 
hues  aU>ut  the  *flanneled  fools  and  the 
niudvlieil  oafs*  struck  the  centre — somewhat 
harshly  i)erhaps — of  a  gr^at  truth.  The 
newspaiH*rs  are  full  of  the  hitest  news  about 
the  n>yalty.  These  worthies  are  usually  at 
the  raw  courses  or  the  games  in  the  afternoon. 
They  art^  at  the  theatre  in  the  evening  and  if 
there  is  a  choice  between  a  ballet  at  the 
Kinpire  and  *  Faust'  at  the  Lyceum,  they  are 
hkeiy  to  pass  Irving  by  for  the  ballet.  The 
uewspaiH»rs  have  a  way  of  publishing  what 
they  call  'stop  press  news, *  news  that  is  im- 
|H>rtant  enough  to  stop  the  presses  to  insert. 
U  is  ahnost  entirely  sporting  news,  cricket, 
t\H>tball,  racing  and  the  like.  And  Kipling  isn't 
I  lie  only  Englishman  who  sees  the  tendency. 
\  lert^  is  a  letter  clipped  from  one  of  the  papers, 
written  by  a  Colonist — the  Colonies  are  likely 
to  Ih?  one  of  the  salvations  of  English  good 
jH»nse,  1  think. " 

Part  of  the  letter,  which  was  especially 
frank,  read: 

"  Another  case  that  comes  to  my  knowledge 
(if  the  api)etite  of  English  officials  for  forms 
and  ceremonies  is  the  question  of  giving  one 
<tf  your  neighboring  parks — a  place  called 
Kichmond,  I  believe — for  use  by  the  London 
Volunteers. 

•*Thiswarhas  shown  that  you  must  teach 
men  to  l)ear  arms  and  train  them  to  use  them. 
Owing  to  London's  bigness  there  seems  to  be 
a  difficulty  in  the  training.  This  great  open 
space  at  Richmond  is  well  suited  to  manoeu- 
vre London  Volunteers  on  half-holidays. 
Probably  if  London  were  to  take  a  ballot  on 

e  subject  there  would  be  five  million  votes 
using  this  bit  of  the  veldt  at  Richmond 
nilitary  purposes.  The  votes  against 
"  would  probably  be  a  few  dozen. 


"When  I  asked  my  friend,  who  tells  me  the 
inwardness  of  things,  Why  is  this?  he  de- 
clares, what  I  should  believe  to  be  untrue  if  he 
had  not  told  me,  that  the  reason  why  the  Lon- 
don Volunteers  are  hounded  out  of  Richmond 
Park  is  because  there  is  a  small  head  of  game 
there,  and  that  the  shooting  of  these  birds  is 
what  I  think  you  call  a  'vested  interest.' 

**Believe  me,  sir,  that's  bad,  and  it  is  not 
amusing.  I  don't  want  to  use  strong  words 
in  these  letters,  because  strong  words  seem 
to  me  to  injure  any  case ;  but  this  action  of  the 
great  people  who  can  shoot  in  Richmond 
Park,  which  I  understand  is  public  property, 
is  the  sort  of  thing  that  upsets,  not  a  Gov- 
ernment, but  a  Constitution. 

'*  If  the  pheasants  in  Richmond  Park  are 
bound  up  with  the  bishops  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  with  the  land  system,  and  with  vested 
interests,  then  the  pheasants  sooner  or  later 
will  get  their  marching  orders,  and  they 
won't  go  alone." 

**A  man  in  England  who  rests  himself 
from  one  kind  of  work  by  doing  another  sort 
of  work  would  be  difficult  to  find.  But  it 
goes  without  saying  that  there  isn't  a  finer, 
more  able,  more  consistent  class  of  business 
men  in  the  world,  and  they  have  a  quiet, 
dignified  courtesy  which  you  don't  find  at 
home.  This  is  proved  by  the  patience  they 
show  Americans  who  tell  them,  with  no  pro- 
vocation at  all,  how  to  do  their  business,  and 
how  they  should  emulate  the  land  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

*'As  to  the  working  classes  some  of  the 
same  conditions  affect  them.  Three  things 
in  particular,  however,  beside  the  old  truism 
that  the  people  work  with  less  spirit,  help  to 
explain  to  me  why,  with  labor  as  cheap  as  it  is 
in  England,  the  actual  cost  of  the  product  is 
so  high.  First,  the  workingman  drinks  too 
much  and  loses  both  time  and,  in  the  long-run, 
quickness  and  keenness;  second,  he  begins 
early  and  stops  for  a  breakfast  and  dinner 
which  he  cooks  himself — his  hours  in  ver>' 
many  shops  are  from  6  a.  m.  to  5:30  p.  m. — 
and  loses  still  more  time  by  stopping  and 
starting  and,  third,  in  comparison  with  his 
American  competitor,  he  is  ambitionless. 

"It  is  hard,  also,  to  make  an  over-state- 
ment concerning  the  terrible  difficulties  the 
unions  have  put  in  the  way  of  progress. 
Many  manufacturers  over  there  are  really 
feeling  encouraged  at  the  growth  of  union 
power  in  America.    *  Soon/  they  say,  'youTl 
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be  tied  hand  and  foot  as  we  are,  and  things 
will  be  even.'  A  large  employer  with  two 
gigantic  establishments,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  ocean,  said  only  a  short  time  ago  that  the 
American  unions  are  fast  growing  to  the  same 
strength,  deadening  ambition  and  hurting 
progress,  that  has  held  back  English  manufac- 
turers. 

**The  Morgan  Steamship  Trust  came  nearer 
waking  up  the  average  Englishman  than  any 
preceding  incident.  The  dramatic  appeal  of 
it  startled  him.  Britannia  had  always 
ruled  the  seas,  and  behold,  a  group  of  Amer- 
icans comes  abroad,  buys  many  of  England's 
important  ships  and  takes  control  of  her 
largest  ship-yard.  The  Englishman  was  stunned 
silent  and  then  he  began  to  scold.  He 
wasn't  stirred  so  much  to  find  a  way  to  meet 
the  attack  but,  as  one  of  the  papers  phrased 
it,  *he  looked  upon  the  transaction  with  re- 
sentment.' He  wrote  letters  to  the  news- 
papers declaring  that  it  was  all  the  fault  of  the 
Admiralty.  He  said  half  threateningly  that 
it  was  not  likely  to  draw  the  bonds  of  the 
nations  closer.  He  raved  at  Harland  and 
Wolff,  at  the  White  Star  Line,  at  Mr.  Morgan, 
at  trusts,  at  Americans.  He  heard  rumors 
that  Mr.  Morgan  was  going  to  buy  all  the 
railroads  of  England — ^that  Americans  had 
obtained  control  of  Canadian  traffic  by  sea  and 
land,  and  said,  very  emphatically,  sarcastic, 
pessimistic  things  of  the  same  tenor  from 
morning  till  night. 

**As  a  matter  of  fact,  England  had  been 
losing  something  of  her  high  place  on  the 
seas  for  a  number  of  years.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  South  African  War,  Germany  took 
control  of  the  large  business  done  previously 
by  English  ships,  then  turned  into  trans- 
ports. The  entire  self-satisfied  shipping  busi- 
ness of  Great  Britain  has  not  advanced 
rapidly  during  the  last  few  years.  Here  is  a 
table  which  will  illustrate  the  way  in  which 
the  two  great  German  lines  have  been  reaching 
swiftly  and  successfully  after  England's 
shipping  trade: 

Passbnobrs 

The  N.  G.  Lloyd  landed  in  New  York  dtiring  190 1 1 24,344 

Hamburg-American 99.537 

333.881 
The  English  Lines: 

White  Stor 48650 

Cunard 37.7*6 

Anchor  Line 30.5 3  5 

State  Line 3.S00 

iao.411 
The  French  Line  43.340 


The  American  Lines  (owned  in  America): 

American  Line a4,6ai 

Red   Star 39.034 

Atlantic  Transport 4fX94 

67,849 

**  Why  should  not  the  English  lines  compete 
for  the  Mediterranean  travel,  also  for  trade 
from  Germany  and  France,  getting  into  com- 
petition with  the  Germans  ? 

'*  The  difficulty  was  not  with  Mr.  Morgan  for 
deciding  he  could  handle  the  lines  better 
than  they  were  being  handled  or  with  the 
Admiralty  or  with  anyone  or  anything  ex- 
cept British  self-confidence  and  lack  of 
initiative. 

*'A  well-known  English  nobleman  said  not 
long  ago  that  Cecil  Rhodes  should  have  given 
his  scholarships  to  bright  English  boys,  who 
should  go  to  America  and  Germany  and  study 
the  new  industrial  conditions  here  and  there. 
Another  Englishman  said  to  me  that  Rhodes's 
purpose  was  to  shake  up  Oxford,  and  the  uni- 
versity in  that  way  would  be  benefited  by 
new  ideas.  The  former,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
more  than  half  right.  The  poor  people  in 
England  go  abroad  to  make  their  fortunes, 
while  the  well-to-do  are  limited  largely  to 
their  insular  seclusion.  They  do  not  know 
the  competition  that  is  being  built  up  against 
them,  and  they  don't  care — that's  the  truth. 
But  the  condition  can't  be  more  than  tem- 
porary. The  English  people  are  so  sensible, 
healthy,  vigorous  and  industrious  that  they 
are  certain  to  come  to  their  senses  in  the 
course  of  time." 

**Don't  you  think,"  I  asked,  "that  you  can 
trace  the  present  conservatism  back  to  old- 
time  feeling  in  England  that  trade  is  common 
and  vulgar  and  leisure  alone  gentlemanly." 

"You  might  trace  it  back  to  that  or  to 
Charles  I,  or  to  Adam.  It  won't  help  you 
or  them  in  the  least.  The  condition  exists, 
that's  all." 

*' Don't  they  live  a  less  hectic,  rushing  ex- 
istence? Don't  they  have  compensations 
that  we  have  not?" 

**  Perhaps  so,  but  as  long  as  they  make 
their  compensations  of  first  importance, 
Germany  and  the  United  States  will  get  the 
business.  If  a  man  beats  you  at  a  game 
when,  with  your  style  of  play,  you  are  per- 
forming as  well  as  you  ever  did,  you  must 
drop  your  old  way  of  playing  and  develop 
a  game  that  will  meet  and  beat  him.  Until 
you  do  that  you'll  lose  consistently." 
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"In  th*  four  r^'i^LTten  of  the  g!obc  wbo  reads  an 
American  ^/>^k  r  or  jjnes  to  an  American  play  ?  or 
looks  at  an  American  statue  r  What  does  the  world 
yet  owe  to  American  physicians  and  surgeons? 
Wliatnew  su'r>stances  have  their  chemists  discov- 
ered ?  or  what  old  ones  have  they  analyzed  ?  What 
new  conj^tellations  have  been  discovered  by  the 
telescopes  of  Am^rricans '  What  have  they  done  in 
mathematics  r  ^^'ho  dri n ks  ou t  of  A merican  glasses  ? 
f/T  eats  from  American  plates  ?  or  wears  American 
coats  or  gowns  ?  or  sleeps  in  American  blankets  ?  " 

— Sydney  Smith. 

PRACTICALLY  all  successful  Ameri- 
can books  are  now  republished  in 
England — the  rights  sold  to  English 
jmblishers — and  some  are  translated  for  Con- 
tinental countries.  The  tourist  finds  Tauch- 
nitz  editions  of  the  latest  American  **  success  " 
strewn  about  Europe — a  French  fellow- 
traveler,  as  in  one  case,  wrinkling  puzzled 
Irt-ows  and  nervously  sputtering  "  La !  la !  la ! " 
over  the  local  dialect  of  **  David  Harum. " 

In  a  little  Lincolashire  town  is  a  club  that 
meets  weekly  to  read  and  talk  about  literature, 
chiefly  the  classics.  When  the  time  came, 
they  read  I^owell,  Emerson,  Hawthorne, 
Irving  and  Poe,  just  these  five  Americans. 
But  they  read  them  not  as  American  writers 
at  all :  the  Ixjoks  were  regarded,  in  their  proper 
jjerspective,  as  E)nglish  classics.  And  this 
has  been  the  typical  English  attitude.  In 
the  same  town  less  cultivated  folk  were  read- 
ing Will  Carleton  and  James  Whitcomb 
Riley,  catching  the  minimum  of  local  color 
and  provincial  spirit,  the  maximum  of  homely 
familiar  sentiment ;  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
they  were  reading  English  verse.  This  again 
is  typical.  All  these  writers  are  read  through- 
out Great  Britain  as  freely  as  here — ^though 
by  proportionately  fewer  readers — and  Long- 
fellow without  doubt  is  one  of  the  two  most 
popular  (many  even  say  the  most  popular)  of 
English  poets,  but  there  is  so  faint  a  hall-mark 
of  Americanism  on  what  is  read  that  it  is  all 
regarded  as  English  letters.  There  are  people 
in  England  who  believe  Lowell  to  have  b^n 
English.  Our  established  American  writers 
have  been  adopted. 

A  well-informed  Englishman,  not  a  literary 
man,  was  asked: 

"Have  you  read  our  American  writers?" 


''Didn't  fancy  you  had  any,  you  know/' 
said  he. 

•Mark   Twain?" 

"Of  course." 

And  then  his  eyes  opened  wider  as  he  con- 
fessed a  knowledge  of  this  list:  Bancroft, 
Prescott,  Parkman,  Motley.  Fiske.  John 
Burroughs,  Captain  Mahan.  Frank  Stockton, 
and  Mr.  Howells.  Bret  Harte,  Mr.  F.  Marion 
Crawford,  Mr.  Henry  James,  and  Mrs. 
Atherton,  he  averred,  were  quasi-English 
through  their  residence  in  London.  He  con- 
fessed to  haN-ing  read  **  Helen's  Babies, "  and 
"Two  Years  Before  the  Mast"  with  his 
"  Crusoe, "  and  Cooper  with  his  Scott.  He  also 
reads  Mr.  Richard  Harding  DaNns,  and  with 
commendable  enthusiasm  he  said,  "And  who 
is  this  new  man,  Wister.  That  story  of  his" — 
he  had  read  **The  Virginian," — "is  the  real 
gold  of  fine,  clean,  \4gorous  life  in  a  book." 
His  whole  confession  is  an  average  sample  of 
the  English  view — ^not  the  bookish  or  the 
university  view,  but  the  every-day  benefit-of- 
dergy  view  —  of  American  letters,  though 
naturally  among  many  men  the  lists  would 
vary.  These  writers  have  a  steady  sale  in 
English  as  in  American  book-stores. 

Coming  to  contemporar}-  novel  reading, 
a  sharp  difference  presents  itself  between  the 
American  and  the  foreign  intellectual  life, 
the  diffused  intellectual  life.  Here  a  million 
people  eagerly  await  the  next  new  novel  and, 
when  it  appears,  their  onslaught  is  as  of  a 
school  of  mackerel  on  a  school  of  minnows. 
Not  so  abroad.  The  mass  of  the  English  peo- 
ple, for  example,  do  not  have  the  reading  habit : 
even  American  advertising  methods  could 
hardly  wake  them  to  it.  A  certain  class  of 
Americans  read  submerged  stuff  from  E.  P. 
Roe  downward;  the  corresponding  English 
class  do  not  even  read  Tit-bits  or  Answers: 
readers  matching  those  who  there  would  read 
submerged  stuff  here  read  the  latest  novel 
and  struggle  with  better  things.  American 
society  just  above  the  grammar  school  plane 
of  intelligence  is  self-educating  along  the 
easy  path  of  novel-reading;  acquaintance  with 
the  "best-selling"  book  is  taken  for  culture 
and  sought  for.     In  Great  Britain,  no.     Thus 
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two-thirds  of  any  edition  of  an  English  novel 
is  sold  in  the  United  States,  though  our  total 
population  is  no  more  than  twice  as  great  as 
the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

But  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  many  recent 
American  books  of  every  sort  are  read  abroad. 
Captain  Mahan  was  actually  "discovered" 
in  England,  and  every  English  naval  officer 
now  owns  his  books.  With  German,  French, 
and  Japanese  editions — every  Japanese  officer 
is  supplied  with  *'The  Influence  of  Sea 
Power" — the  volumes  have  affected  the 
naval  policy  of  the  world.  Mr.  George  Ken- 
nan's  "Siberia  and  the  Exiles,"  boasting 
German,  French,  and  Danish  translations, 
was  read  by  the  Czar,  though  it  was  black- 
listed in  Russia,  and  it  profoundly  influenced 
European  opinion.  Mr.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington's human  story,  "Up  from  Slavery," 
eagerly  read  in  England,  has  been  translated 
into  more  languages,  in  all  probability,  than 
any  other  American  book.  And  at  present 
"Ben  Hur"  is  sweeping  Europe  about  as  it 
swept  the  United  States,  for  obvious  reasons, 
but  why  so  late  it  is  hard  to  say. 

Some  of  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  work,  a  novel  of 
Robert  W.  Chambers,  and  some  tales  of  Mrs. 
Deland,  who  is  popular  in  England,  have 
been  done  into  French,  as  has  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
**  Cromwell, "  and  Miss  Wilkins  and  Mr. 
Howells  are  read  in  both  French  and  German. 
There  is  a  German  edition  of  Edward  Bel- 
lamy's "Equality."  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich's 
"Story  of  a  Bad  Boy"  is  a  standard  reading 
book  in  French  schools — officially  authorized. 

Studying  England,  where  all  our  books  are 
accessible,  it  is  chiefly  interesting  after  a 
lustrum  in  the  United  States  of  a  very  fever 
of  novel-reading,  to  see  what  recent  Ameri- 
can novels  have  been  read.  True,  certain 
novels  are  well  known  here  that  are  not 
known  there  because  the  "booming"  of 
them  did  not  reach  so  far,  but  what  American 
publishers  agree  in  admitting  is  that  a  good 
story  well  written  is  sure  of  an  English  sale, 
if  the  society  presented  is  not  too  provincially 
American  to  be  comprehended.  For  example, 
"J.  Devlin:  Boss,"  a  really  capable  tale  of 
American  politics,  was  refused  the  imprint 
of  a  London  publisher  because  English 
readers,  he  said,  could  not  understand  Ameri- 
can politics.  There  was  no  such  difficulty 
with  "David  Harum"  and  "Eben  Holden," 
which  were  widely  read  in  England — "  Eben 


Holden"  to  some  extent  in  pirated  editions. 
Here,  in  a  way,  was  an  American  invasion, 
for  the  publishers  of  "Eben  Holden"  have 
been  seeking  a  foreign  market  for  only  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  yet  added  to  "  Eben  Holden  " 
five  other  books  last  season  reprinted  for 
English  readers. 

Mr.  Hamlin  Garland's  stories  and  other 
Western  tales,  such  as  Mr.  Hough's  "  Story  of  a 
Cowboy,"  have  appealed  to  English  readers 
as  satisfying  their  preconception  of  American 
life,  which  not  even  their  familiarity  with  Mr. 
Howells  can  correct.  Mr.  Frank  Norris 
helped  to  strengthen  it  by  "The  Octopus," 
profoundly  affecting  critics  with  that  splendid 
Western  canvas.  Miss  Johnston's  romances, 
feeding  another  desire,  and  likewise  Mr. 
Churchill's  stories  sold  readily  in  England, 
but  with  no  such  rush  as  they  piled  up  edi- 
tions at  home.  Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith's 
stories,  Mr.  Cable's  "The  Cavaliers,"  Mr. 
Chambers's  "  Cardigan, "  were  well  accepted — 
these  books  cited  standing  for  a  longer  list  of 
the  sort  of  American  novel  that  permeates  to 
the  English  story-reading  class.  It  is  useless 
to  mention  the  serious  books  that  might  be 
typified  by  the  late  Mr.  Scudder's  recent 
"Life  of  James  Russell  Lowell,"  or  such 
essays  as  Lafcadio  Heam's  as  being  read  in 
England — they  fall  into  the  class  of  books 
that  come  to  every  cultivated  man's  table  in 
English-speaking  countries  round  the  world: 
only  the  novels  are  salient  on  the  point  under 
consideration,  and  they  show  merely  that 
English  readers  read  much  what  Americans 
read — only  less  of  it  in  proportion. 

There  are  one  or  two  odd  details,  however, 
that  sometimes  prevent  an  English  success 
for  an  American  book.  In  history  and 
biography,  for  example,  popular  English 
prejudices  object  to  the  American  view  of 
such  events  as  our  Revolution  and  such 
characters  as  Napoleon.  As  a  rule  a  book 
will  not  be  widely  read  that  rtms  counter  to 
these  prejudices.  American  text-books  use 
a  form  of  computation  that  the  English  do 
not  understand:  that  excludes  such  books. 
American  spelling  condemns  a  book:  the  "u" 
in  "honour"  is  as  sacredly  esteemed  as  the 
rights  in  Magna  Charta,  and  one  Englishman 
is  noted  who  threw  down  in  disgust  one  of  the 
best  novels  recently  written  in  America  be- 
cause he  found  "  favor"  so  spelled.  And  "pro- 
gram" they  will  not  endtire. 


idam   road   offered   obstructions   to   the 
Is  of  the  automobiles  running  at  sixty 
seventy  miles  an  hour.     The  only  solution 
le  problem  of  speeding  automobiles  was 
mstruct  roads  as  perfect  in  surface  build 
le  tracks  of  the  railroads.     The  perfect 
mobile  speedway  will  be  built  of  steel,  and 
11  have  the  most  perfect  surface  bed  in  the 
i.     Nearly   all   OTi^Tiers   of    racing   auto- 
lies  are  interested  in  the  construction  of 
speedway  on  Long  Island, 
it  the  question  of  building  steel  roads  has 
enly  advanced  far  beyond  the  mere  mat- 
f  providing  sport  for  the  owners  of  auto- 
iles. 

eel  streets  are  the  new  development.    The 

roads  are  built  with  a  view  to  economy.as 

as  for  making  a  good  track  for  vehicles. 

streets  are  not  paved  with  steel  from 

to  curb,  but  are  merely  provided  with 

inuous  steel  tracks  which  truck  wheels 

follow.     These  steel  tracks  will  be  about 

jt  wide,  and  set  at  standard  gauge,  and 

ks  and  heavy  wagons  will  follow  them 

nd  down  the  streets  and  avenues  as  they 

ow  the  car  tracks.     The  great  advantage 

be  in  avoiding  sudden  interruption  of 

ic,  and  the  constant  changing  and  shifting 

to  the  passage  of  surface  cars.     These 

r  are  constantly  forcing  the  hea\^  trucks 

:  and  forth  from  the  tracks,  and  the  loss  in 

is  enormous  in  the  course  of  a  day.    With 

steel  tracks  provided  for  their  special  use 

heavy  trucks  and  wagons  could  form  in 

and  keep  their  positions  on  the  smooth 

tee.     The   lighter   wagons  driving  more 

ily  would  take  the  sides  of  the  streets  out- 

of  the  line  of  steel  rails, 

spite  of  the  constant  agitation  for  im- 
ed  roads  in  the  country  districts,  the 
ter  part  of  the  land  has  no,  or  ver>'^  few, 
ways  that  can  be  used  in  winter  and  early 
ig  by  heavy  trucks  or  farmers'  wagons. 
"ic  is  practically  tied  up  for  months  in  each 
,  and  the  farmers  lose  millions  of  dollars 
use  they  are  unable  to  get  their  produce 
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to  the  railroad  stations  when  prices  are  the 
highest.  To  make  the  roads  passable  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  nothing  short  of  first-class 
macadam  roads  seems  to  answer  the  purpose, 
and  the  cost  of  these  has  always  been  too  high 
to  recommend  them  to  any  except  the  popu- 
lous townships  and  counties.  The  country 
roads,  like  the  city  streets,  will  be  provided 
with  single  tracks  of  steel  plates  about  twelve 
inches  wide,  and  during  bad  weather  these 
tracks  will  present  a  smooth  surface. 

The  question  of  cost  is  naturally  the  one 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  engineers  and 
practical  road-makers.  A  steel  highway  at 
first  thought  suggests  an  expensive  construc- 
tion; but  tracks  of  steel  plates  or  rails  put 
quite  a  different  color  to  the  question.  The 
flat  rails  have  flaring  sides  and  they  are  turned 
down  into  narrow  beds  of  gravel,  broken  stone, 
or  vitrified  clay,  and  then  carefully  drained 
at  every  low  point.  No  cross  ties  or  other 
clumsy  and  expensive  supporting  pieces  are 
needed,  for  the  plates  properly  laid  and  spliced 
together  furnish  sufficient  foimdation  to  hold 
them  in  position.  Each  track  will  be  a  con- 
tinuous plate  of  flat  steel  which  cannot  be 
moved  from  its  place  in  the  bed  of  gravel 
without  more  force  than  could  be  exerted  by 
vehicles. 

The  amount  of  steel  required  to  form  such 
tracks  of  a  foot  wide  would  average,  according 
to  experts,  about  seventy-five  tons  to  the 
mile.  This  includes  bolts  and  sphces  and  all 
other  articles  required.  With  steel  at  $20 
per  ton  the  cost  of  the  material  for  making  a 
mile  of  good  roadway  would  average  $1,500. 
The  cost  of  building  the  road  would  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  locality,  but  it  would  be  about 
one-half  that  required  for  constructing  maca- 
dam roads.  At  this  rate  a  steel  road  would 
cost  no  more  on  the  average  than  stone  roads, 
while  it  is  stated  that  the  repairs  would  be  far 
less,  and  the  durability  nearly  twice  as  long. 

The  experiments  should  prove  that  the 
question  of  uniting  different  sections  of  the 
country  by  passable  highways  can  be  solved 
within  a  few  years,  and  that  an  era  of  building 
steel  country  roads  for  vehicles  must  follow. 

THE  GREATEST  POWER  PLANT  IN  THE  WORLD 

THE  water-power  electric  plants  at 
Niagara  Falls  that  ran  the  Pan-Am- 
erican Exposition  have  been  widely  supposed 
to  be  unequalled  in  size,  but  for  amount  of 
power  generated  they  are  surpassed  by  a  vast 
steam-power  electric  plant  in  New  York  City 
now  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  Manhattan 
Elevated  Railroad  power-house  at  Seventy- 
fourth  Street  on  the  East  River,  begun  in 


August,  1899,  and  now  practically  completed 
has  a  total  capacity  of  100,000  horse-power,  an 
amount  equal  to  Power-houses  No.  i  and 
No.  2  at  Niagara  combined.  Here  under  a 
single  roof  is  produced  all  the  power  that  will 
transport  daily  over  500,000  passengers  on 
the  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  of  elevated  rail- 
road in  Manhattan.  This  plant  is  remarkable 
for  some  novel  achievements  in  both  steam 
and  electrical  engineering,  made  marvelously 
simple. 

The  building  is  divided  nearly  in  the  centre 
into  two  great  sections — the  coal  and  boiler 
rooms  on  one  side  and  the  engine  and  dynamo 
room  on  the  other.  The  coal  is  conveyed 
from  the  river  to  the  top  of  the  building  by 
an  electric  shovel  that  scoops  from  the  barge 
mouthfuls  of  a  ton  and  a  half  at  the  rate  of  two 
mouthfuls  a  minute.  Here  it  is  weighed  and 
crushed,  and  then  distributed  by  an  endless 
chain  of  buckets  to  the  coal-bins  over  the 
boilers,  to  be  fed  by  mechanical  stokers  into 
the  fire-boxes.  The  ashes  drop  out  into  cars 
in  the  basement  and  are  carried  back  to  the 
river  by  an  electric  engine.  When  running 
at  full  capacity,  more  than  600  tons  of  coal 
a  day  will  be  consumed — all  handled  by 
machinery. 

The  engine  section  is  one  huge  room  from 
the  ground  floor  to  the  roof  and  without  par- 
titions, down  which  stretches  a  row  of  steam 
dynamos,  the  tall,  cylinder  iron  towers  look- 
ing like  the  conning- towers  of  a  battleship. 
High  in  the  roof  an  electric  crane,  fastened 
to  each  side,  runs  swiftly  and  smoothly  back 
and  forth  over  four  hundred  feet  from  end  to 
end  of  the  room.  On  the  ground  floor  are 
eight  double  compound  condensing  engines, 
each  driving  with  its  12,500  horse-power  a 
huge  solid  wheel — the  alternator  or  generator 
of  the  dynamo,  which  by  a  novel  economy 
also  serves  as  a  flywheel  for  the  engine.  These 
flywheel  generators  are  thirty-eight  feet  in 
diameter  and  weigh  each  332,000  pounds. 
The  so-called  '*unit"  system  is  used,  espe- 
cially designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
large  railway  like  the  Manhattan  Elevated, 
whose  motive  power  must  be  absolutely 
reliable  and  also  very  elastic,  as  the  demand 
varies  daily  from  5,000  horse-power  in  the 
early  morning  to  60,000  at  rush  hours  in  the 
late  afternoon.  The  electric  current  of  1 1,000 
volts  is  generated  by  eight  "units, "  each  unit 
consisting  of  one  dynamo,  one  double  engine 
with  eight  boilers,  and  one  condenser,  each 
complete  in  itself  and  running  independently. 
At  the  dullest  hours  one  **unit"  alone  is 
operated;  the  rest  are  shut  down  with  fires 
banked.    This  system  too,  gives  the  required 
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2S  already,  one  can  stand  in  this  single 
nd  watch  the  pulsing  of  the  power  that 
them  all,  from  four  miles  south  at  the 
Y  to  eight  miles  north  in  the  Bronx. 

AHIHG  SHIP  **MAHIfE0"  BY   STEAM 

E    seven^masted    steel    schooner,    the 

Thomas  W.  lAiwsoyi,  launched  in  July  at 

re  River  Yards  is  large  enough  to  carry 

away  all  the  6.000  tons  of  material 

I  building  the  greatest  power-house  in 

Tld  and  2,000  tons  of  coal  beside-     In 

tiere  was  no  schooner  with  more  than 

nasts;  previous  to  this  novel  leviathan, 

gest  sailing  ship  in  the  world,  only  two 

>  many  as  five  and  none  built  of  steel — 

,s  the  Lawson  is  of  steel  from  keelson 

3s-trees.     Her   serried    steel  sticks  as 

d  without  sound  from  the   ways  re- 

d  the  file  of  telegraph  poles  one  sees 

flying  train,  her  high  freeboard,    403 

ng,   a  moving  drab  wall.     But  most 

-^ful    is  her  highly  modem  equipment; 

nder  crew  of  sLxteen  men  will  do  their 

hiefly  by  machinery.       One  steam  en- 

rward  will  handle  her  500-ton  anchors 

^e  others  her  cargo,  the  43,000  square 

her  twenty-five  fore-and-aft  sails,  and 

er  steering  gear  and  pumps.      She  will 

im-heated    and    siren-whistled,    fitted 

ectric  lights,  and  signals,  and  supplied 

telephone.     She  will  carry  coal  in  the 

rade,  or  possibly  run  to  the" Philippines. 

ly  a  curiosity  in  sailing  ships  but  a 

ous  example  of  labor-saving  efficiency. 

iTEUCTIMG    TRAKSCONTINENTAJL    RAIL- 
WAYS 

make  straight  and  plain  the  railway 
tlioroughfares  across  the  continent  is  a 
ork  being  carried  on  with  energy  in  this 
Df  long  hauls  and  low  rates.  In  build- 
i  Great  Northern,  J.  J.  Hill,  looking 
I  to  an  immense  haulage  of  wheal 
he  central  valleys  of  the  States  to 
gton  ports,  insisted  on  low  grades  and 
num  curvature,  and  is  able  to  trans- 
right  for  a  smaller  charge  per  ton  than 
f  his  transcontinental  competitors, 
managers  noting  the  steady  lowering 
fht  rates  began  to  make  changes. 
in  the  hne  were  taken  out,  grades  ' 
duced  and  new  bridges  replaced  the 
structures  first  erected.  Some  roads 
een  practically  reconstructed  within 
t  Eve  or  six  years  to  meet  the  new 
«ns.  Then  came  larger  cars  with  a 
r  of  100,000  pounds  which  were  hauled 
ter  roadbeds  carrying  heavier  rails. 
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On  the  Union  Pacific  a  tremendous  process 
of  reconstruction  has  been  proceeding  under 
the  direction  of  President  E.  H.  Harriman, 
with  the  result  that  its  grades  have  been 
reduced  from  a  maximum  of  ninety  feet  to  a 
maximum  of  forty-three  and  three-tenths  feet. 

The  Union  Pacific  and  the  Central  Pacific, 
both  land-grant  roads,  were  rather  strung  out 
in  construction  than  made  the  shortest  pos- 
sible distance  between  two  points.  In  the 
process  of  rebuilding  on  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain division  of  the  Union  Pacific,  158  miles 
of  new  railroad  were  put  in  and  188  miles 
absolutely  abandoned  at  a  cost  of  $6,500,000. 
An  additional  two  millions  was  expended  on 
the  line  between  Cheyenne  and  Omaha.  The 
result  has  been  the  reduction  of  grade  men- 
tioned, and  the  elimination  of  curvature  from 
ten  degrees  maximum  to  four  degrees,  through- 
out the  whole  distance  of  1030  miles. 

On  the  Central  Pacific  between  Ogden  and 
Reno,  a  distance  of  about  580  miles,  similar 
conditions  prevail.  The  grades  run  as  high  as 
ninety-seven  feet  to  the  mile,  and  there  are 
many  curves  amounting  to  over  ten  degrees. 
The  new  line  will  cost  about  $8,600,000,  and 
will  save  only  three  miles  of  distance,  but  it 
reduces  the  grade  to  a  maximum  of  twenty- 
one  feet  and  eliminates  curvature  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  four  degrees.  This  latter  saving 
amounts  to  forty  complete  circuits;  that  is 
the  train  that  formerly  went  round  sixty 
times  in  making  the  580  miles  will  now  go 
scarcely  twenty. 

NEW  RAILROAD  RECORDS  IN  FRANCE 

THE  New  Northern  Railroad  Company 
of  France  introduced  on  June  2nd 
an  entirely  new  service  of  trains,  both  between 
England  and  the  Continent  and  in  the  District 
served  exclusively  by  itself  in  the  northeast 
of  France. 

The  English  services  via  Boulogne  and  via 
Calais  have,  for  example,  been  materially 
accelerated.  The  186 J  miles  to  Calais  are 
now  run,  excluding  a  stop  of  four  minutes,  in 
196  minutes,  202  minutes  and  181  minutes. 
The  158  miles  to  Boulogne  are  run  in  170 
minutes,  including  a  stop  of  four  minutes  for 
water,  while  the  first  no  miles  from  Paris, 
including  two  necessary  delays,  are  listed  to 
be  done  in  114  minutes.  Good  as  this  work 
is,  the  non-competitive  service  from  Paris  to 
Lille  is  even  better.  The  154  miles  are  being 
run  with  two  stops  in  165  minutes,  while  the 
first  I  ao  miles  are  booked  to  be  run  in  117 
minutes. 

The  Belgian  and  German  services  have 
both  been  materially  accelerated;  the  famous 


Nord  Express  being  now  allowed  99  minutes 
for  the  first  96^  miles.  The  return  train  from 
a  station,  Aulnoye,  135  miles  from  Paris,  with 
four  stops,  is  booked  in  150  minutes,  while 
the  successive  start  to  stop  speeds  are  55, 
56.6,  52.5,  58  and  56.5  miles  an  hour. 

The  fastest  run  in  the  world  for  the  distance 
is  made  in  three  cases  on  this  line,  i.  e.,  Paris 
to  Amiens,  81.75  ^^iles,  in  77  minutes,  or  63.5 
miles  an  hour;  120  miles  from  Paris  to  Arras 
in  117  minutes  or  61.5,  and  186 J  miles  from 
Paris  to  Calais  in  181  minutes. 

The  engines  employed  are  of  the  Atlantic 
type,  four-cylinder  compoimds  of  the  De 
Glehn  system,  designed  by  M.  Du  Bousquet. 

Many  of  the  actual  runs  made  are  interest- 
ing. In  March  of  this  year  the  distance  from 
Paris  to  Amiens  was  covered  in  74  minutes 
net,  with  a  load  of  176  tons  behind  the  tender. 
The  total  distance  from  Paris  to  Calais  was 
run  at  a  net  speed  of  65.7  miles  per  hour. 
Returning  to  the  Nord  Express — ^perhaps 
the  most  famous  run  ever  made  by  this  train 
was  made  in  the  autiunn  of  1900  during  the 
Exposition,  when  the  coach-load  was  365 
tons  and  the  96J  miles  to  the  first  stop,  St. 
Quentin,  were  covered  in  97  minutes,  includ- 
ing two  minutes  loss  by  road  delays.  The 
best  run  perhaps  of  late  between  these  points 
was  with  a  load  of  282  long  tons,  when  the  top 
of  the  hill  out  of  Paris  was  passed  at  60  miles 
an  hour  and  on  the  level  a  considerable  dis- 
tance was  covered  at  a  rate  of  between  74  and 
78.75  miles  per  hour.  Owing  to  the  heavy 
Easter  traffic  on  March  29th  there  was  a  single 
coach-load  of  3 18 J  tons.  With  this  load, 
despite  very  hard  rain  and  a  diminution  of 
the  steam  pressure,  the  speed  of  the  13  miles 
of  I  in  200  was  55  miles  per  hour,  while  on  the 
level  it  rose  to  7  2  J.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  loads  which  have  to  be  hauled  in 
these  trains  are  not  light,  as  they  average 
from  200  to  300  long  tons. 

PREVENTATIVE  TREATMENT  FOR  FIRES 

A  NOVEL  and  important  department  — 
that  of  insurance  engineering — has 
been  established  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  to  reduce  to  an 
exact  science  the  prevention  of  fires.  This 
may  be  accompHshed,  first,  by  planning  the 
construction  of  buildings  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  reduce  danger  of  fire  to  a  minimum; 
second,  by  devising  means  for  the  rapid  ex- 
tinction of  any  blaze  that  gains  headway. 
Considering  that  the  fire  waste  in  the  United 
States  has  been  increasing  for  the  last  five 
years  in  the  face  of  improvements  in  the  fire 
departments  and  equipment*  and  that  the 
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loss  last  year  was  $150,000,000,  it  is  certainly 
time  an  intelligent  effort  was  made  to  elimin- 
ate avoidable  danger. 

At  present  there  exists  in  the  United  States 
no  school  where  the  principles  of  loss  by  fire 
can  be  studied.  In  England  a  fire  prevention 
society  has  recently  been  organized  among 
architects  and  engineers,  and  a  systematic 
investigation  into  the  causes  of  fires  and  of 
types  of  buildings  is  in  progress.  The  De- 
partment of  Insurance  Engineering  at  Boston, 
under  the  charge  of  Professor  Charles  L.  Nor- 
ton, will  be  established  in  a  set  of  structures  of 
its  own  on  an  acre  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.  Difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
getting  a  site  commanding  a  sufficient  water 
supply,  and  yet  so  distant  from  population 
centres  as  to  allow  the  essential  experiments 
to  be  made  without  danger  to  adjoining 
property.  The  buildings  will  be  of  uniform 
size  on  a  ground  plan  of  16x22  feet  with  one 
post  in  the  middle  so  that  the  relation  of  the 
middle  beam  and  wall  will  correspond  to  two 
bays  in  a  factory,  each  22x8  feet  in  dimen- 
sions. In  the  rear  of  each  will  be  a  one- 
story  annex  in  which  constant  tests  will  be 
made  to  determine  ability  to  resist  fire  or 
any  other  agent  of  accidental  destruction. 
These  annexes  will  also  serve  to  measure  the 
power  of  the  walls  of  the  main  structure  to  re- 
sist the  heat  from  a  conflagration  in  an  adjoin- 
ing building.  It  is  proposed  that  each  struc- 
ture will  exemplify  a  type  of  the  several 
systems  of  fire-proof  construction. 

The  more  important  building  will  be  a  large 
laboratory  fitted  to  enable  tests  of  fire-proof 
flooring  under  high  temperature  and  heavy 
loads  similar  to  those  that  the  same  floor 
might  have  to  sustain  in  a  big  fire  in  a  great 
business  block.  Here,  too,  fire  doors,  glazed 
windows  and  other  protective  devices  will  be 
submitted  to  conditions  of  intense  heat  such 
as  would  occur  in  a  conflagration  and  the 
results  studied.  The  efficiency  of  steel-framed 
posts  and  other  metal  features  of  up-to-date 
fireproofing  and  the  value  of  the  various 
protective  devices  against  deterioration  will 
also  be  determined. 

The  undertaking  has  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  the  big  insurance  companies,  and  has 
appealed  so  strongly  to  mill  owners,  builders 
and  manufacturers  that  no  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  gathering  the  fund  for  the 
erection  of  the  several  expensive  structures. 
The  new  School  of  Insurance  Engineering  will 
certainly  fill  a  long-felt  want  and  will  supply 
to  the  building  departments  in  the  great 
municipalities  of  America  young  men  whose 
expert    knowledge    should    accomplish    im- 


portant structural  reforms  and  a  great  saving 
of  human  life  and  property, 

RECLAIMING  THS  AFRICAN  DESERT 

NEW  developments  are  being  made  in  the 
Sahara  as  well  as  in  American  deserts, 
but  a  comparison  shows  striking  contrasts. 
In  the  region  south  of  Tunis,  between  the  salt 
lakes  of  Djerid  and  the  lake  of  Kharsa, — a 
district  with  a  poptilation  of  some  30,000, — 
the  French  Government  has  recently  planted 
635,000  date  trees.  Within  this  planted 
region,  which  is  surroimded  by  a  palisade 
made  of  the  ends  of  young  branches  of  the 
date  trees,  the  culture  of  the  date-palm  and 
of  the  olive  tree  is  carried  on  upon  an  exten- 
sive scale.  Some  sixteen  thousand  tons  of 
dates  are  produced,  five  thousand  of  which 
are  consumed  within  the  country.  The  leaves 
of  the  palm  are  used  in  hat  and  basket- 
making.  From  the  sap  a  popular  native 
drink  is  evolved.  More  than  8,000  tons  of 
olive  oil  in  1898  were  exported.  The  oil 
manufactories  rival  the  best  establishments 
of  Provence,  Italy  and  Spain.  In  addition 
to  the  date  and  olive  culture,  fruits  are  raised 
in  abundance  for  the  Algerian  market, — 
bananas,  oranges,  pomegranates,  grapes. 
lemons,  apricots  and  peaches.  There  is  abo 
an  important  trade  in  silk  tissues  and  mix- 
tures. The  Phosphate  Company  of  Gafsa 
has  constructed  150  miles  of  railway,  with 
five  large  bridges,  and  has  taken  more  than 
200,000  tons  of  phosphates  from  the  soil. 
Thus  it  may  be  seen  the  Desert  of  Sahara  is 
no  longer  a  region  wholly  deserted.  But  the 
scientific  remaking  of  the  desert  as  Americans 
are  remaking  their  alkali  and  sagebrush 
country  is  yet  to  be  begun  in  Africa. 
A  GOLDFISH  INDUSTRY 

IN  Shelby  County,  Indiana,  there  is 
situated  a  goldfish  farm  whose  pro- 
prietors assert  that  they  are  the  originators 
in  this  country  of  the  somewhat  peculiar  in- 
dustry of  breeding  goldfish.  The  establish- 
ment is  known  as  the  Spring  Lake  Fisher}-, 
and  consists  of  two  tracts  of  land,  of  ten  and 
sixteen  acres.  Last  year  there  were  aoo.ooo 
goldfish  on  the  "farm."  The  ponds  where  • 
the  fish  breed  are  protected  by  high  embank- 
ments from  the  danger  of  cold  winds.  This  is 
the  sole  protection  required,  as  goldfish  are 
hardy  if  not  handled.  The  fish  require  little 
care ;  they  are  of  the  sort  of  creatures  that 
thrive  best  when  intelligently  left  alone. 
The  fish  are  hatched  on  one  of  the  tracts; 
as  they  grow  they  are  taken  to  the  other, 
and  are  thence  shipped  to  every  part  of  the 
United  States. 
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IF  the  President's  party  follow  him,  it 
will  radically  change  its  attitude  to- 
wards the  great  corporations.  But 
the  change  would  be  the  most  wholesome 
thing  that  could  happen  to  the  corporations, 
and  certainly  the  most  wholesome  thing  for 
the  party;  for  the  people  are  with  the 
President. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  as  earnest  about  the  neces- 
sity of  a  better  control  of  corporations  as  he 
was  when  Governor  of  New  York:  not  of 
"trusts"  only,  but  of  all  corporations,  all  artifi- 
cial creations  of  the  State.  He  will  enforce 
the  laws  that  exist.  **As  far  as  the  anti-trust 
laws  go,'*  he  said  in  his  speech  in  Boston, 
**they  will  be  enforced;  and  no  suit  will  be 
undertaken  for  the  sake  of  seeming  to  under 
take  it." 

Then  publicity.  **  I  don't  mean  publicity,  " 
he  said,  "as  a  favor  by  some  corporations:  I 
mean  it  as  a  right  from  all  corporations. " 
Xow,  the  National  Government  can,  if  Con- 
gress be  so  minded,  try  to  compel  publicity 
about  the  interstate  business  of  corporations. 
So  far  the  way  is  clear.  It  is  a  practical  plan 
of  agitation — a  definite  and  positive  policy — 
to  insist  that  Congress  shall  require  such  pub- 
licity. If  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  be 
strong  enough,  an  interstate  corporation  law, 
similar  in  purpose  to  the  interstate  commerce 
law,  but  more  effective,  may  be  enacted  at 
any  session;  and  opinion  grows  and  seems 


likely  to  grow  in  favor  of  such  a  law.  Yet 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  doubt  felt  by  conserva- 
tive men  about  the  possibility  of  any  law's 
securing  real  publicity.  But  it  is  well  to  <re- 
member  that  there  are  conservative  men 
whose  business  it  is  to  doubt  everything. 

The  President's  thought  does  not  stop  with 
publicity.  The  States  create  corporations. 
But  few  States  restrain  them.  He  would 
like  to  see  some  power  to  which  these  artificial 
creations  must  be  responsible.  But  responsi- 
ble supervision  of  corporations  cannot  be 
hoped  for  from  the  States  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  public  opinion  and  of  State  legisla- 
tures; for  vsuch  supervision  would  require 
something  like  uniform  State  legislation. 
Since  we  cannot  hope  for  this,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
sees  no  possible  supervisor  but  the  National 
Government.  But  the  National  Government 
can  have  such  power  conferred  on  it  only  by 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution;  and  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  for  any  pur- 
pose, least  of  all  for  this  purpose,  is  for  the 
present  a  very  remote  possibility.  The  time 
may  come  when  such  an  amendment  may  be 
made,  but  it  is  hardly  yet  in  sight.  The 
difficulty  in*  parsing  it  would  be  the  greater 
because  the  corporations  would  fight  under  the 
banner  of  States'  rights  with  much  the  same 
arguments  that  the  slave-owners  once  used. 

Undismayed  by  the  possibly  revolutionary 
nature   of  this   last   remedy,   the   President 
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keeps  speaking  to  his  main  point :  thai  corpora- 
tions,  which  are  artificial  creations,  are  not 
responsible  to  their  creators.  He  has  raised 
a  bigger  question  than  he  or  anybody  else  can 
now  answer.  But  he  is  right  in  saying  that 
an  answer  will  be  found,  not  by  academic  dis- 
cussion, but  by  public  experiment.  Let  us 
do  this  (if  it  seem  wise),  then  let  us  do  that; 
and  so  on  through  action  and  conservative 
experiment.  This  is  the  only  law  of  practical 
progress.  If  we  wait  for  a  perfect  solution 
to  be  formulated,  we  shall  work  only  on  paper 
and  never  get  an  inch  forward. 

WHAT    MR.  ROOSEVELT    SAID  ABOUT   TRUSTS 

IN  considering  the  clamor  that  the  Presi- 
dent's deliverances  on  trusts  have  pro- 
voked, it  is  worth  while  to  read  carefully 
what  he  has  said.  In  his  speech  at  Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts,  on  September  2d,  he  said: 

**  If  some  of  those  who  have  seen  cause  for 
wonder  in  what  I  have  said  this  fall  on  the 
subject  of  the  great  corporations,  which  are 
popularly,  although  with  technical  inaccu- 
racy, known  as  trusts,  would  take  the  trouble 
to  read  my  message  when  I  was  Governor, 
what  I  said  on  the  stump  two  years  ago,  and 
what  I  put  into  my  first  message  to  Congress, 
I  think  they  would  have  been  less  astonished. 
I  said  nothing  on  the  stump  that  I  did  not 
think  I  could  make  good,  and  I  shall  not  hesi- 
tate now  to  take  the  position  which  I  then 
advocated.  The  man  who  advocates  de- 
stroying the  trusts  by  measures  which  would 
paralyze  the  industries  of  the  country,  is  at 
best  a  quack,  and  at  worst  an  enemy  to  the 
republic. 

"Now  it  does  not  do  anybody  any  good, 
and  it  will  do  most  of  us  a  great  deal  of  harm, 
to  take  steps  which  will  check  any  proper 
growth  in  a  corporation.  We  wish  not  to 
penalize,  but  to  reward,  a  great  captain  of  in- 
dustry or  the  men  banded  together  in  a  cor- 
poration, who  have  the  business  forethought 
and  energy  necessary  to  build  up  a  great  in- 
dustrial enterprise.  Keep  that  in  mind. 
A  big  corporation  may  be  doing  excellent 
work  for  the  whole  country,  and  you  want, 
above  all  things,  when  striving  to  get  a  plan 
which  will  prevent  wrong-doing  by  a  corpora- 
tion which  desirej?  to  do  wrong,  not  at  the 
same  time  to  have  a  scheme  which  will  inter- 
fere with  a  corporation  doing  well  if  that 
corporation  is  handling  itself  honestly  and 
squarely. 

"I  believe  that  something  can  be  done  by 
national  legislation.     When   I   state  that,   I 


ask  you  to  note  my  words.  I  say  believe.  It 
is  not  in  my  power  to  say  I  know.  When  I 
talk  to  you  of  my  own  executive  duties,  I 
can  tell  you  definitely  what  will  and  what 
will  not  be  done.  When  I  speak  of  the  ac- 
tions of  any  one  else,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
believe  something  more  can  be  done  by  na- 
tional legislation.  I  believe  it  will  be  done. 
I  think  we  can  get  laws  which  will  measure- 
ably  increase  the  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment over  corporations;  but,  gentlemen, 
I  believe  firmly  that  in  the  end  there  will 
have  to  be  an  amendment  to  the*  Constitu- 
tion of  the  nation  conferring  additional 
power  upon  the  Federal  Government  to  deal 
with  corporations.  To  get  that  will  be  a 
matter  of  difficulty  and  a  matter' of  time. 

**I  want  you  to  think  of  what  I  have  said 
because  it  represents  all  of  the  sincerity  and 
earnestness  that  I  have,  and  I  say  to  you 
here  from  this  platform  nothing  that  I  have 
not  already  stated  and  nothing  that  I  would 
not  say  at  a  private  table  with  any  of  the 
biggest  corporation  managers  of  the  land.  '* 

There  are  two  important  difEerences  be- 
tween Mr.  Roosevelt's  position  and  the  usual 
"trust  plank '*  in  a  party  platform.  The  first 
difference  is  that  he  believes  in  the  ultimate 
necessity  (and  the  desirability,  and  inferen- 
tially  the  possibility)  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  giving  the  National 
Government  direct  power  over  corporations. 
But  this  is  remote,  even  if  possible  and  de- 
sirable. 

The  other  difference  is  less  radical  but  ver>' 
much  more  important  in  its  practical  and 
immediate  bearings,  namely — Mr.  Roosevelt 
means  what  he  says:  the  Republican  plat- 
form's trust  planks  have  been  Pickwickian 
poppycock. 

MR.  ROOSEVELT  AND    THE    GREAT  FIHAHCIAL 
INTERESTS 

CONCERNING  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  give  the  National  Govern- 
ment direct  control  over  corporations,  which 
the  President  has  mentioned  as  a  last  resort, 
and  which  Mr.  Bryan  had  proposed  before 
him,  it  may  be  said  with  certainty  that 
neither  of  them  will  live  to  see  such  an 
amendment  put  through  Congress,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  adoption  by  the  necessar}* 
number  of  the  States.  The  mere  mention  of 
it  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  provoked  several 
prominent  newspapers  that  support  his  party 
to  point  out  the  revolutionary  character  of 
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such  a  proposal,  and  to  preach  him  solemn 
sermons  about  it.  They  represent  it  as  full  of 
danger  to  the  ordered  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try; and  they  predict  a  panic  and  something 
like  general  ruin  if  there  should  be  any  prob- 
ability of  the  execution  of  such  a  plan. 

The  present  point  of  all  this  is  not  any 
probability  of  such  an  amendment  nor  any 
danger  to  the  country's  prosperity  —  not 
the  slightest;  but  the  point  is,  that  the 
President  is  making  plain  his  wide  diver- 
gence from  the  conservative  wing  of  his 
party,  and  especially  from  the  great  financial 
interests  that  have  supported  it.  He  is  ap- 
pealing to  the  people. 

The  political  question  that  overshadows 
every  other  is:  Will  Mr.  Roosevelt  win  his 
party  from  too  close  fellowship  with  these 
great  financial  interests?  For  a  long  period 
the  Republican  party  has  been  the  party  of 
the  rich  man,  and  the  Democratic  party  the 
party  of  the  poor  man.  It  is  true  that  this 
difference  has  not  always  been  quite  so 
frankly  expressed  in  platforms.  It  is  true, 
too,  that  the  Republican  party  has  done 
historic  service  to  the  poor  man  and  the 
Democratic  party  has  more  than  once  run 
after  the  rich.  Still  this  very  general  distinc- 
tion holds.  The  Republican  party  has  had 
at  its  command  the  larger  financial  interests. 
It  has  served  them :  it  has  depended  on  them. 
It  was  unfortunate  both  for  the  party  and  for 
the  great  financial  interests  that  at  the  last 
two  Presidential  elections  the  Democratic 
attack  on  sound  currency  strengthened  more 
than  ever  their  hold  on  the  Republican 
party. 

Now,  will  Mr.  Roosevelt  drive  away  this 
powerful  support  from  his  party  by  such 
frank  discussion?  and  will  he  draw  to  him- 
self the  masses  of  people  who  followed  Mr. 
Bryan  ?  Or,  will,  he  simply  alienate  financial 
support  from  himself  and  give  the  Repub- 
lican party  over  to  the  great  financial  in- 
terests   more  completely  than  ever? 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  use  in  predicting 
either  of  these  extreme  results,  for  no  such 
violent  split  is  imminent  or  likely.  But 
to  state  the  tdtimate  possibility  of  his  inde- 
pendence is  a  convenient  way  to  make  the 
fact  plain  that  he  is  not  playing  and  does  not 
mean  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  great 
financial  interests.  Their  easy  control  of 
his  party  is  seriously  threatened  by  him. 


It  must  be  remembered  that  any  statement 
of  this  divergence  of  temperaments  and  ten- 
dencies is  an  overstatement.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  no  wish  nor  intention  even  to  offend 
Capital  (to  use  the  loose  political  phrase  of 
former  campaigns),  nor  to  unsettle  industry; 
nor  will  he  do  so.  Nothing  is  further  from 
his  purpose  or  wish.  But  the  fear  of  criticism, 
or  even  of  the  personal  opposition  of  great 
financial  leaders,  does  not  for  a  moment  deter 
him  from  straightforward  speech  and  action; 
and  he  cannot  train  with  the  leaders  that  are 
shod  with  silence  when  Wall  Street  is  men- 
tioned. In  the  meantime  the  *' old-line" 
leaders  are  permitting  it  to  be  said  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  while  he  shows  independence  of 
them,  is  building  up  a  political  machine  of 
his   own. 

All  this  conglomeration  of  facts  and  rumor, 
of  whispered  accusation  and  of  unconscious  as 
well  as  conscious  divergence,  was  inevitable. 
It  is  the  necessary  clash  of  the  old  Republican 
strongly  fortified  policy  of  silence  about  the 
kingdom  of  the  rich  and  the  frank  and  fearless 
manner  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  He  discusses 
everything  (but  the  tariff).  The  old  party 
managers  had  contracted  a  habit  of  non- 
committal quiet  in  the  presence  of  most  really 
important  subjects.  The  truth  is,  he  cannot 
if  he  would  and  he  would  not  if  he  could  in 
any  way  unsettle  the  solid  foundations  of 
prosperity.  But,  thanks  to  his  frankness, 
there  are  no  longer  any  great  political  sub- 
jects too  sacred  or  too  delicate  for  open  dis- 
cussion'in  his  party.  This  is  so  far  the  sum 
total  of  the  flurry ;  and  it  is  a  distinct  gain  for 
candor. 

The  most  interesting  fact  to  the  independ- 
ent student  of  party  politics  is  that  all  the 
discussion  that  has  any  serious  meaning  is 
within  the  Republican  party  and  not  between 
the  two  parties;  for  that  is  on  both  sides 
chieffy  general,  and  much  of  it  insincere, 
oratorical  or  editorial  pyrotechnics. 

THE  PUBLIC    SPEECHES  OF  TWO  PRESIDENTS 

IN  his  recent  speeches  to  the  people  Mr. 
Roosevelt  not  only  set  himself  the  task 
of  directing  their  thought  to  the  proper  re- 
straint of  corporations,  but  he  preached  many 
short  sermons  on  patriotism  and  civic  duty; 
and  they  were  interesting  and  inspiring.  In 
their  substance  there  is  nothing  new,  but  his 
earnest    personality    gives    them    freshness. 
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And  they  have  the  reinforcement  of  his  own 
example.  They  are  spoken  right  out,  too. 
He  uses  no  rhetorical  tricks :  he  stands  up 
and  talks  with  energy  and  conviction.  He 
says,  **Men  and  Women,"  in  addressing  the 
crowd,  not  the  more  formal  "Ladies  and 
Gentlemen. "  Every  man  has  duties  to  per- 
form as  a  citizen  of  a  great  Government;  no 
amount  of  talk  and  of  good  resolutions  will 
make  the  public  service  strong  and  pure;  we 
must  respect  the  laws  and  enforce  them;  we 
ought  to  be  proud  of  our  good  public  servants 
— "that  good  man  and  great  lawyer,'*  he  called 
Attorney-General  Knox;  we  owe  our  loyal 
thanks  to  our  army;  we  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  our  navy;  our  history  is  an  inspira- 
tion— and  he  knows  the  local  history  of  every 
place  he  goes  to;  in  a  word,  a  popular  Govern- 
ment can  be  no  better  than  the  character  of 
the  people;  and  the  character  of  the  people 
rests  on  the  simple  life  untainted  by  luxury. 
All  very  well  spoken,  very  wholesome,  very 
effective  in  making  active  citizenship  the 
fashion.  As  a  preacher  of  patriotism  and  of 
homely  political  wisdom,  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
exerting  a  strong  and  uplifting  influence. 

His  addresses  to  the  people  are  very  different 
from  Mr.  McKinley's  during  the  last  year  of 
his  life — no  two  things  could  be  more  differ- 
ent. Mr.  McKinley  set  out  with  a  deliberately 
planned  exposition  of  a  single  great  idea.  We 
have  passed  the  period  of  isolation;  we  are  a 
part  of  the  great  world  of  politics  and  of  trade ; 
we  must  broaden  our  ideas,  and  our  old  trade- 
philosophy  and  tariff-philosophy  must  be* 
changed  to  fit  the  new  conditions.  Up  to 
the  day  when  he  was  shot,  he  expounded  this 
one  dominant  idea.  He  was  leading  the 
thought  of  his  country  and  of  his  party  to 
a  wider  and  higher  policy.  These  popular 
addresses  made  a  profound  impression.  No 
President  within  recent  times  had  delivered 
directly  to  the  people  so  important  a  message. 

There  used  to  be  a  saying  that  when  a  Presi- 
dent went  a-speaking,  he  lost  favor.  The 
public  that  hears  him  cheers  him,  but  the 
much  larger  public  that  reads  gets  tired  of 
him  and  begins  to  think  of  him  as  a  candidate 
seeking  votes.  Mr.  McKinley  could  not  be 
President  again.  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  and 
doubtless  will  be;  but  he  is  too  effective  a 
speaker  and  too  earnest  a  man  to  suffer  a  loss 
of  popularity  because  he  keeps  up  the  habit 
of  a  lifetime  by  going  to  as  many  place'?  as 


he  can,  by  seeing  as  many  people  as  he  can, 
by  preaching  as  many  patriotic  sermons  as 
he  can.  That  is  the  nature  of  the  man. 
It  is  a  wholesome  thing,  too,  both  for 
the  people  and  for  the  President.  The 
old  adage  about  the  danger  of  "swinging 
the  circle  "  has  been  talked  out  of  date  by  Mr. 
McKinley  and  Mr.  Roosevelt.  After  all,  it 
is  true  of  Presidents  as  of  other  men,  that  the 
effect  produced  by  their  talking  depends  on 
what  they  say. 

AN  UNRESTING  AND  UNRUSTING  NAVY 

THE  very  important  practice  of  the 
navy  and  the  army  that  the  Adminis- 
tration characteristically  ordered  has  this  gen- 
eral good  purpose — to  keep  both  branches  of 
the  service,  especially  the  navy,  in  practice.  An 
unresting  navy  is  an  unrusting  one.  These 
manoeuvres  keep  men  and  ships  and  guns 
in  action.  Such  activity,  too,  keeps  the 
public  reminded  of  the  service,  and  it  keeps 
the  world  reminded  of  it  as  well.  The  activ- 
ity of  the  service  itself,  the  knowledge  that 
the  public  gets  of  it,  and  the  knowledge  that 
the  navies  of  other  countries  get  of  it — all 
these  things  are  well  and  worth  while. 

But  this  war  game  has  another  very  defi- 
nite and  serious  purpose.  The  officers  and 
the  men  are  not  at  play.  They  are  engaged 
in  professional  work  of  the  most  difficult  and 
important  nature,  and  they  are  adding  ma- 
terially to  naval  knowledge  and  experience. 
The  first  experiment  was  to  show  whether  a 
hostile  fleet  could  evade  a  defending  fleet 
and  land  on  the  New  England  coast ;  and  the 
hostile  fleet  failed.  The  second  action  was 
to  see  whether  a  hostile  fleet  could  make  an 
entrance  into  Long  Island  Sound.  This  was 
to  test  the  coast  defenses.  When  this  para- 
graph is  written  the  official  decision  has  not 
been  made  public ;  but  the  report  was  that  the 
invading  fleet,  although  it  captured  Block 
Island  and  made  a  landing  on  the  Massa- 
chusetts coast,  would  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  land  forces. 

This  so-called  mimic  war  is  not  mere  play; 
for  important  technical  problems  are  solved 
by  it,  and  whatever  defects  exist,  either  in 
the  navy  or  in  the  coast  defenses,  are  made 
plain.  It  was  shown,  for  instance,  in  the  at- 
tack on  the  New  England  coast,  how  the 
ships  would  have  profited  by  a  complete 
wireless  telegraphy  equipment. 
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During  the  winter  more  extensive  manoeu- 
vres will  be  made  in  our  Southern  waters, 
where  one  fleet  will  protect  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Isthmus  from  another;  and  Admiral 
Dewey  will  be  in  command. 

This  is  the  only  practical  method  of  adding 
to  naval  knowledge  and  experience  in  a  time 
of  peace,  and  the  most  effective  way  as  well 
of  keeping  the  officers  and  crews  in  practice. 
If  we  have  a  navy  (and  we  have  one  of  which 
we  may  be  proud,  and  our  new  battleships 
now  in  construction  will  excel  in  several  im- 
portant particulars  any  others  afloat),  it  is 
absurd  to  keep  it  in  rusting  idleness.  But 
activity  does  not  mean  bloodthirstiness,  nor  a 
spirit  of  war,  nor  militarism,  nor  any  other 
nervous  or  morbid  nonsense.  It  means  effi- 
ciency. 

It  may  also  incidentally  mean  a  certain 
amount  of  useful  popular  knowledge.  When, 
for  instance,  the  war  with  Spain  began,  it  will 
be  recalled  that  the  thrifty  and  timid  citizens 
of  Boston  moved  their  treasure  to  the  vaults 
of  inland  cities,  and  "bombardment  insur- 
ance" was  written  at  very  profitable  rates, 
so  little  was  known  even  in  Boston  about 
modem  naval  warfare  and  coast  defense. 

INTERESTING  STATE  POLITICS 

THE  States  that  stand  out  with  the 
greatest  political  interest  this  Fall 
are,  each  for  a  different  reason,  Wisconsin, 
Ohio  and  Vermont.  The  general  interest  in . 
the  politics  of  Wisconsin  centres  about  the 
personality  of  Mr.  Spooner.  He  has  made 
such  a  distinguished  record  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  having  won  the  eminence  of 
being  regarded  as  the  most  useful  Senator, 
that  the  whole  country  has  felt  that  it  had 
the  right  to  expect  his  reelection;  and  he 
probably  will  be  reelected.  But,  to  use  the 
common  phraseology  of  politics,  there  are  two 
Republican  machines  in  Wisconsin.  One  is 
the  old  organization,  under  which  Mr.  Spooner 
was  elected.  The  other  is  the  more  recent 
and  more  popular  one,  which  stands  firmly 
with  Governor  La  FoUette,  who  was  renomi- 
nated by  a  large  majority.  The  La  FoUette 
wing  of  the  party  has  come  into  power  by  its 
advocacy  of  an  "equal  taxation"  of  property 
and  of  a  primary  election  law — ^two  local 
matters.  A  statement  of  the  situation  as 
made  by  the  author  of  the  primary  election 
bill    appears    in    this    magazine.     There    is 


plainly  a  strong  feeling  against  the  old  organi- 
zation— a  feeling  which  it  is  hoped  will  not 
cause  even  the  temporary  retirement  of  Sena- 
tor Spooner.  A  primary  election  law  is  now 
likely  to  be  adopted. 

In  Vermont  the  September  State  election 
was  noteworthy  because  it  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  a  half-century  of  in- 
effectual prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
There  were  three  candidates  for  Governor — 
McCuUough,  the  regxilar  Republican  candi- 
date; Clement,  the  high-license  candidate,  and 
a  Democratic  candidate.  None  received  a 
majority  of  the  votes,  and  the  Legislature  will 
elect  McCuUough.  But  the  high-license  party 
forced  the  regular  Republicans  to  commit 
themselves  to  a  promise  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion of  high-license  or  prohibition  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  high-license  party,  therefore,  won 
a  deferred  victory  for  its  principle,  although 
its  candidate  for  Governor  was  defeated. 
The  high-license  candidate  received  forty  per 
cent,  of  the  Republican  vote  and  half  of  the 
Democratic  vote.  This  means  the  end,  at  no 
distant  time,  of  the  long-maintained  unen- 
forceable prohibition  law.  The  most  careful 
students  of  social  problems  are  agreed  that 
the  prohibition  laws  of  Maine  and  Vermont 
have  been  injurious  to  public  morality;  and 
the  outlook  now  is  that  they  will  not  long 
survive. 

In  Ohio,  although  the  questions  of  local 
politics  are  of  very  keen  and  very  general 
interest,  the  matter  of  national  political  note 
is  the  more  or  less  formal  launching  of  Mayor 
Tom  L.  Johnson,  of  Cleveland,  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  the  Presidency.  Mr. 
Johnson  is  a  vigorous  personality,  a  man  of 
strong  convictions  and  of  an  anomalous 
position.  He  is  a  free-trader  and  a  disciple 
of  Henry  George*s  single-tax  theory;  he  has 
fought  for  a  three-cent  fare  on  street  railways, 
and  for  municipal  home  rule ;  he  is  a  reformer 
of  a  somewhat  radical  type,  and  a  **  regular  *' 
Democrat,  although  he  does  not  believe  in 
the  free  coinage  of  silver.  The  Democratic 
State  convention,  at  which  he  was  the  domi- 
nant figiu-e,  reaffirmed  the  Kansas  City  plat- 
form for  the  sake  of  party  *'  regularity. "  He 
would  hold  the  regular  forces  of  the  party 
together  better,  perhaps,  than  any  other  man. 

The  sum  total  of  the  political  activity  in 
these  interesting  States  is  that  Wisconsin 
will  have  its  primary  election  law,  after  an- 
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other  fierce  fight  between  the  two  Republican 
factions,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Senator  Spooner 
will  be  reelected;  prohibition  in  Vermont 
seems  doomed — if  not  forthwith,  surely  at 
the  next  gubernatorial  election;  and  the 
Democrats  have  definitely  to  reckon  with 
Mayor  Johnson  of  Cleveland  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidential  nomination. 

THS  SOUTHERN  REPUBLICAN    ELIMINATION  OF 
THE    NEGRO 

THE  elimination  of  the  Negro  from  poli- 
tics has  been  somewhat  more  than 
tacitly  approved — it  has  been  applauded — 
by  the  Republican  State  convention  in  North 
Carolina.  There  were  contesting  delegations 
in  the  convention  from  several  counties.  If 
both  contesting  delegations  were  white  men, 
both  were  seated — presumably  with  the  vote 
of  their  county  divided  between  them.  But 
in  every  case  where  one  of  the  contesting 
delegates  was  a  Negro,  the  seat  was  given 
to  a  white  man.  It  was  a  white  man's 
convention.  Senator  Pritchard,  who  was  the 
dominant  spirit,  comes  from  a  (Republican) 
county  in  which  a  Negro  is  not  permitted  to 
live.  A  few  Negroes  who  have  attempted 
to  find  homes  there  have  been  driven  away. 
In  other  words,  the  color  line  in  North  Caro- 
lina politics  is  not  a  party  line  but  a  race  line. 
The  Republican  effort  is  to  throw  off  **the 
body  of  this  death,  **  as  the  chairman  of  the 
convention  called  the  Negro. 

The  hope,  of  course,  is  of  such  a  division  of 
the  white  vote  as  will  follow  a  division  of 
sentiment  on  important  questions  and  give 
the  two  parties  something  like  equal  strength. 
Such  an  effective  division  has  not  yet  come, 
however,  in  South  Carolina  nor  in  Mississippi, 
nor  in  Louisiana  where  the  Negro  was  elimi- 
nated from  politics  by  law  a  long  time  before 
North  Carolina  adopted  a  disfranchising 
amendment.  In  South  Carolina,  Senator 
McLaurin,  whose  ** industrial  democracy** 
was  essentially  Republican,  has  been  beaten 
by  the  Tillman  machine,  and  his  movement 
toward  a  division  of  the  white  vote  seems 
to  have  come  to  nothing.  One  effective  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  the  disfranchising  amend- 
ments in  all  these  States  was  that,  the  Negro 
once  eliminated,  the  white  vote  would  divide 
itself  and  a  real  political  life  wotdd  soon  begin 
again.  The  white  Republican  party  in  North 
Carolina  will  for  this  reason  be  watched  with 
great  interest.    It  will  be  interesting,  too,  to 


see  whether  those  Negroes  who  still  have  the 
ballot  will  themselves  be  divided  between 
the  two  parties  in  a  State  where  neither  party 
wants  their  solid  vote  and  where  neither 
party  longer  affects  political  solicitude  for 
them. 

In  Alabama  a  somewhat  similar  movement 
has  been  made.  The  State  management  of 
the  Republican  party  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  men  who  have  an  ambition  to  make 
it  stand  for  something  more  than  the  thirst 
for  Federal  offices;  and  they,  too,  have  set 
out  to  make  it  a  **  white  man's"  party. 

THE    NEGRO   IN    SOUTH   AFRICA   AND    IN  OUR 
SOUTHERN  STATES 

MUCH  attention  has  been  given  in  the 
United  States  to  a  recent  article 
by  Mr.  M.  J.  Farrelly  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  on  **Negrophilism  in  South  Africa," 
because  of  the  partial  parallel  between 
the  white  man*s  attitude  toward  the 
Negro  there  and  in  our  Southern  States. 
The  missionaries  that  once  undertook  to 
teach  the  blacks  by  books  and  by  sermons 
now  teach  them  to  labor;  sentiment  once 
tolerated  intermarriage  between  the  races, 
but  it  has  now  changed ;  the  religious  tendency 
is  toward  separate  churches;  the  crimes  of 
Negro  men  against  white  women  are  punished 
by  death — more  severely  than  crimes  by 
white  men  against  white  women;  and  a  deep 
concern  for  the  Negro  that  was  once  a  part 
of  English  public  sentiment  has  died,  just  as 
a  profound  general  concern  for  him  has  ceased 
to  be  as  active  a  part  of  public  sentiment  in 
our  Northern  States  as  it  once  was.  In  other 
words,  the  white  man  in  South  Africa  has 
somewhat  the  same  attitude  toward  the 
blacks  that  the  white  man  has  in  our  Southern 
States,  but  with  this  radical  difference  (for 
here  the  parallel  breaks  down) — 

The  Southern  whites  have  spent  millions  of 
dollars  on  the  education  of  the  blacks. 
Every  Southern  Commonwealth  is  committed 
to  Negro  education,  and  the  effort  to  divide 
the  public  school  fund  so  that  the  Negro 
schools  shall  receive  only  the  part  of  the 
school  taxes  that  Negroes  pay  has  failed  in 
every  State.  An  influential  citizen  of  North 
Carolina  recently  undertook  to  secure  a  Con- 
gressional nomination  on  a  platform  that  was 
hostile  to  the  education  of  the  Negro,  and  he 
failed  to  get  the  delegates  to  the  nominating 
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convention  even  from  his  own  county.  Not 
only  is  the  Negro  of  our  Southern  States  very 
much  superior  in  civic  qualities  and  in  ex- 
perience of  civilization  to  the  Negro  of  South 
Africa,  but  he  has  demonstrated  his  capacity 
for  training,  for  thrift,  and  for  responsible 
membership  of  the  community.  And  the 
whites  recognize  not  only  his  capacity,  but 
the  necessity  of  training  him.  The  African 
experience  is  not  a  parallel  to  the  American 
experience  of  today,  but  of  a  period  that  has 
passed.  The  several  great  and  the  many 
smaller  schools  for  the  all-round  development 
of  the  colored  race  —  to  train  character, 
hand  and  mind,  all  at  once — are  doing  such 
work  as  was  perhaps  never  before  done  for 
the  lifting  up  of  an  ignorant  and  untrained 
mass  of  any  population.  So  profound  an 
effect  is  it  having  that  it  is  fast  changing  our 
conception  of  popular  education  for  people 
of  all  classes  and  all  races.  Not  only  is  the 
Negro  in  our  Southern  States,  then,  the  best 
specimen  of  his  race  to  be  found  anywhere, 
but  the  conditions  of  his  development  are 
better  there  than  they  are  anywhere  else. 
The  period  of  violent  sentiment  and  of  mis- 
taken methods  is  passed.  We  have  nothing 
to  learn  from  the  cruder  and  more  backward 
conditions  in  South  Africa ;  and  we  have  made 
the  way  clear  for  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  work  that  has  been  done  and  that  is  go- 
ing on  for  the  successful  solution  of  the  *' Ne- 
gro problem,"  by  men  of  both  races,  by  the 
sound  part  of  public  sentiment  in  every  part 
of  the  Union,  by  the  Southern  Common- 
wealths and  by  Northern  help — this  is  one  of 
the  most  cheerful  chapters  in  all  human  his- 
tory. A  man  who  does  not  see  this  has  no 
historical  perspective. 

A  FIELD  FOR  A  LIVING  SOCIOLOGY 

THE  practical  dismissal  of  Professor 
Sledd  from  Emory  College  in  Georgia 
because  of  an  expression  of  opinion  about  the 
treatment  of  the  Negro  is  especially  inop- 
portune now  when  the  time  is  ripe  for  South- 
em  colleges  to  do  a  conspicuous  service  by 
taking  up  this  very  subject  of  the  Negro  in 
Southern  life  for  scientific  investigation.  Sup- 
pose that  any  Southern  institution,  instead  of 
maintaining  a  chair  of  theoretical  sociology, 
were  to  set  its  students  at  work  with  an  in- 
«mring  investigator  to  answer  definitely  such 
sstions  as  these  in  its  own  community : — 


To  what  extent  does  the  Negro  own  prop- 
erty? 

What  effect  has  the  ownership  of  property 
had  upon  his  family  life,  and  upon  his  place 
in  the  community  ? 

To  what  extent  has  the  Negro  been  taught, 
hand  and  head  ? 

What  effect  has  such  education  had  upon 
his  family  life,  and  upon  his  place  in  the 
community  ? 

From  such  definite  study  of  individual 
men  and  women  and  families  in  any  commu- 
nity a  body  of  facts  would  be  got  that  would 
have  the  greatest  value  for  the  Negro  himself 
and  for  the  ruling  class  and  for  all  students  of 
the  race  problem.  The  making  of  such  a 
study  would  give  us  sociological  material 
worth  having  about  the  most  serious  social 
problem  that  we  have;  it  would  be  admirable 
training  for  the  young  men  that  did  it,  and 
it  would  bring  an  enviable  reputation  to  the 
institution  that  conducted  it.  It  would  put 
the  whole  world  under  an  obligation  for  exact 
knowledge.  A  beginning  of  such  work  has 
been  made  by  Dr.  DuBois  of  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity and  by  the  Negro  conferences  that 
have  been  held  at  Tuskegee  and  Atlanta; 
but  there  would  be  an  additional  value  to 
the  results  of  such  first-hand  study  if  the 
young  men  themselves  conducted  it  who  will 
in  a  few  years  have  a  hand  in  the  control  of 
Southern  affairs. 

THS  JEW  m  THS  REPUBLIC 

IT  is  estimated  that  ten  years  ago  there 
were  less  than  140,000  Jews  in  the 
United  States  and  that  there  are  now  more 
than  a  million.  In  the  city  of  New  York 
there  are  600,000,  and  one-fourth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Manhattan  Island  are  Hebrews. 
Already,  therefore.  New  York  is  the  home  of 
more  of  them  than  any  other  city,  and  the 
United  States  is  sure  before  long  to  have  a 
larger  Jewish  population  than  any  other 
country. 

It  is  a  pertinent  and  interesting  inquiry 
whether  they  will  persist  as  a  distinct  race 
under  republican  institutions  as  they  have 
for  so  many  centuries  under  persecution  in 
the  Old  Worid. 

There  are  some  reasons  to  believe  that  in 
the  coming  centuries  they  may,  under  free 
institutions,  be  swallowed  up.  Their  religion, 
for  instance,  which  is  apparently  their  strong- 
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est  bond,  has  so  rapidly  become  liberalized 
in  the  United  States,  at  least  among  the  best- 
educated  and  best-to-do  classes,  that  it  no 
longer  sharply  differentiates  them  from  Chris- 
tians. Still,  the  race  feeling  remains  strong 
even  after  religious  differences  have  practically 
disappeared.  While  there  are  a  good  many 
Hebrew-Christian  marriages,  they  are  yet 
exceptional;  and  even  the  liberal  Jews  so 
greatly  prefer  Hebrew  mates  for  their  children 
that  the  whole  influence  of  their  social  life  is 
yet  bent  toward  exclusiveness.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Christian  anti-Jew  feeling  among 
the  better  classes  of  society  is  as  strong 
as  the  Hebrew  anti-Christian  feeling.  The 
Christian  prejudice  is  persistent,  too,  in  other 
social  ways.  The  races  mingle  little  in  club 
life,  for  as  a  rule  Jews  are  not  admitted  to 
Christian  social  clubs.  But  in  clubs  of  a 
semi-political  and  philanthropic  kind,  they 
meet  Christians  on  common  ground.  There 
are  many  hotels  at  which  they  are  not  wel- 
come, simimer  hotels  in  particular;  and  there 
are  others  at  which  a  Christian  is  seldom  seen. 
At  some  of  our  universities,  too,  the  same 
social  distinctions  are  made.  In  other  words, 
a  social  prejudice  exists  on  both  sides,  and  it 
continues  quietly  but  firmly  to  assert  itself 
even  after  the  Jews  have  become  prosperous 
and  liberal  in  faith.  Whether  it  is  becoming 
weaker  or  stronger  it  would  be  hard  to  say. 

All  the  while  they  continue  to  amass  prop- 
erty, to  get  control  of  great  financial  institu- 
tions and  of  organs  of  public  opinion;  but 
in  commerce  and  in  finance  they  are  not  clan- 
nish, neither  is  there  such  a  prejudice  against 
them  as  there  is  in  social  life.  In  the  pro- 
fessions, too,  in  several  of  which  they  have 
achieved  distinction,  the  race  feeling  is  less 
strong. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  Jew  is  at  home  in  the 
United  States.  He  is  not  persecuted  here. 
But  he  both  suffers  and  practices  social  ex- 
clusion. He  acquires  some  of  the  American 
vices,  but  even  these  have  not  eradicated  his 
race  feeling.  He  becomes  an  ardent  Ameri- 
can, but  he  remains  a  Jew.  What  effect  free 
institutions  and  a  liberalization  of  faith  will 
have  several  generations  hence  it  is  hard  to 
foresee.  There  has  not  yet  been  time  fully 
to  test  the  power  of  free  institutions  to 
make  him  an  indistinguishable  part  of  the 
population  of  the  Republic.  But  there  are 
strong  indications  that  he  may,  gradually,  of 


course,  lose  his  identity,  and  contribute  his 
genius  and  his  physical  tenacity  to  the  com- 
mon mass. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  TROPICS 

THERE  were  men  who  thought  it  a 
despicable  thing  a  year  or  two  ago 
even  to  speak  of  trade  with  our  newly  ac- 
quired islands ;  for  they  regarded  it  as  base  to 
think  of  their  commercial  value.  But  trade 
with  us  has  value  also  to  them;  and  our  trade 
with  them  is  no  bad  measure  of  their  progress 
in  practical  civilization.  Our  Porto  Rican 
trade  relations,  for  instance,  have  been  of  great 
mutual  advantage.  In  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1902,  we  bought  from  Porto  Rico  eight 
and  a  quarter  million  dollars*  worth — four 
times  as  much^as  we  bought  in  1897;  and  we 
sold  nearly  eleven  million  dollars'  worth — 
four  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  we  sold  in 
1897.  There  has  been  a  trade  profit  to  both 
parties,  and  larger  gains  as  well  in  luxuries 
for  us  and  in  a  more  prosperous  and  better- 
ordered  life  for  them.  Our  trade  with  Hawaii 
and  with  the  Philippines  (leaving  out  'war 
supples)  tells  a  similar  story. 

Trade  is  not  the  only  measure  nor  always 
a  perfect  measure  of  civilization,  but  it  is  a 
convenient  and  significant  indication  of  the 
healthful  activity  of  any  people.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  increasing  commerce  of  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines  (for  their  totals  of 
imports  and  of  exports  as  well  as  their  trade 
with  us  are  fast  getting  larger)  is  that  these 
productive  areas  and  these  long-neglected 
peoples  are  coming  into  useful  relation  with 
the  world  and  contributing  and  receiving  the 
benefits  of  quickening  industry.  Their  re- 
cent history  is,  in  other  words,  an  important 
chapter  in  the  proper  development  of  the 
tropics. 

The  proper  utilization  of  the  tropics  is 
the  most  important  task  of  our  century. 
For  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  arctic 
regions  have  appealed  to  the  daring  of 
mankind  because  of  their  hidden  secrets. 
There  are  hidden  secrets  also  in  the  tropics; 
but,  apart  from  adventure  and  scientific  in- 
vestigation, the  practical  conquest  of  their 
great  resources  and  the  consequent  develop- 
ment of  tropical  peoples  are  now  demanded 
by  civilization.  This  great  task  will  give 
exercise  to  industry,   capital,   philanthropy, 
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trade  and  statesmanship  for  a  century  or  two 
to  coine;  and  otir  experience  with  the  com- 
paratively small  areas  that  we  have  had  to 
do  with  only  this  brief  time  of  four  years  will 
give  many  good  lessons  for  the  future. 

AMERICAN  CONTROL  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

TEN  years  ago  or  more,  Captain  Mahan 
pointed  out  that  oceans  do  not  sepa- 
rate peoples  but  bind  them  together;  and  that, 
just  as  the  Mediterranean  was  superseded  by 
the  Atlantic  as  the  world's  great  highway  of 
trade,  so  the  Atlantic  would  at  some  time 
be  superseded  by  the  Pacific.  Men  who 
keep  their  minds  at  home  then  read  these 
signs  as  a  sailor's  dreams. 

It  was  beyond  the  power  of  any  man's  im- 
agination in  that  period  of  our  parochial, 
political  and  commercial  thought  to  forecast 
the  swift  march  of  events  that  have  so  greatly 
broadened  our  vision — our  rule  in  the  Orient, 
the  important  part  that  we  have  played  in 
China,  a  cessation  of  trade  with  the  Flowery 
Kingdom  that  profoundly  affected  political 
opinion  even  in  conservative  Southern  States 
and  showed  the  value  of  China  to  us,  the  ever- 
present  thought  in  every  European  capital  of 
the  policy  and  of  the  strength  of  the  United 
States  as  a  world-power.  But  it  was  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  constructive  minds  that 
worked  on  large  problems  of  statesmanship 
or  of  commerce  to  foresee  the  inevitable  next 
conquest  of  cable  and  steamship;  and  the 
Pacific,  with  the  swarming  millions  on  its 
western  shore,  must  at  some  early  time  be 
bound  by  wires  and  ploughed  by  many  keels. 
And  now  Captain  Mahan's  prophecy  is  no 
longer  a  sailor's  dream,  but  a  plan  undergoing 
practical  execution. 

Among  many  men  who  saw  and  understood 
were  two  of  position  and  power — Secretary 
Hay  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  whose  commercial 
imagination  many  years  ago  looked  out  from 
Puget  Sound  to  the  markets  of  Asia;  and  the 
late  Mr.  John  W.  Mackay  saw  that  the  cable 
system  of  the  world  was  now  ready  for  its 
largest  link.  The  continued  pressure  of 
American  expansive  opinion  forced  an  Isth- 
mian Canal  Act  through  Congress,  and  the 
constant  traffic  caused  both  by  war  and 
by  trade  has  brought  Manila  as  near  to 
San  Francisco  as  Liverpool  was  to  New  York 

^neration  ago. 
^  are  now,  therefore,  getting  ready  to 


cut  the  canal,  the  Pacific  cable  is  to  be  laid 
from  San  Francisco  to  Manila  and  to  the 
Asiatic  mainland  (by  private  capital  under  a 
most  advantageous  contract  with  the  Govern- 
ment); a  British  line  also  is  projected  from 
Vancouver  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand; 
and  Mr.  Hill's  great  ships  will  be  soon  in  com- 
mission. Thus  the  Pacific  is  becoming  a  field 
for  enormous  investments.  Our  cotton  fields 
and  grain  fields  and  our  factories  are  nearer 
Asia  than  the  centres  of  English  or  German 
trade  are,  and  as  our  communication  becomes 
swift  and  cheap,  our  present  little  annual 
export  to  Asia  of  ten  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  cotton  goods  will  be  many  times  multiplied, 
and  we  shall  feed  and  clothe  and  develop  and 
supply  the  wants  of  the  Asiatics  with  Ameri- 
can wares  in  ways  and  to  an  extent  that  we 
do  not  yet  dream  of. 

All  these  things  would  have  come  in  time — 
at  least,  might  have  come — if  we  had  had 
no  war  with  Spain.  But  that  was  the  oc- 
casion of  our  quick  discovery  of  this  oppor- 
tunity. It  was  impossible,  for  instance,  to 
arrange  satisfactorily  for  an  American  Pacific 
cable  before  all  its  stations  cotild  be  on  soil 
controlled  by  the  United  States.  From  San 
Francisco  to  Honolidu  is  one  stretch,  from 
Honolulu  to  Wake  Island  another,  from  Wake 
Island  to  Guam  another,  from  Guam  to  Manila 
another,  and  from  Manila  to  the  mainland  the 
last.  The  meaning  of  this  is  the  American 
control  of  the  Pacific,  shared  by  the  English 
when  the  cable  line  from  Vancouver  by 
Fanning  Island,  the  Fiji  Island  and  Norfolk 
Island  is  laid;  and  the  two  systems  will  have 
easy  connection  between  mid-ocean  stations. 
While,  therefore,  the  Atlantic  will  not  in  our 
own  day  literally  yield  to  the  Pacific  its  su- 
premacy as  a  highway,  the  new  century  will 
see  such  a  growth  of  Pacific  traffic  as  men 
in  the  ante-cable  days  of  sails  could  not 
foresee  for  Atlantic  traffic. 

THB  WORLD-WIDE   BUSINESS   OUTLOOK 

THE  eminent  French  economist,  M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu,  recently  made  a 
world-wide  review  of  commercial  conditions 
as  they  are  (since  the  South  African  War 
ended)  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  of 
tmiversal  peace.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
impetus  to  prosperity  which  the  ending  of  the 
war  was  expected  to  give  in  Europe  had  not 
yet  been  felt.    The  unproductive  expenditure 
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of  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars  was  a  great 
waste;  and  the  South  African  mines  cannot 
immediately  begin  their  yield  again.  It  will 
require  both  time  and  money  to  make  them 
again  productive.  For  a  time,  therefore, 
South  Africa  must  continue  to  be  an  expense 
to  the  world,  and  not  a  producer.  In  Europe 
the  promise  of  continuous  peace  gives  a  stable 
and  hopeful  business  situation,  but  commerce 
is  not  especially  active  nor  brilliantly  profit- 
able. 

What  concerns  us  more  directly  is  M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu's  view  of  the  United  States. 
Here,  he  thinks,  spectdation  has  been  going  on 
at  too  rapid  a  pace,  and  he  doubts  whether  we 
have  built  our  industrial  fabric  as  firmly  as 
we  have  built  it  rapidly.  Within  a  year  or  a 
year  and  a  half,  he  fears  a  reaction  if  not  a 
panic. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  on  his  recent  return  from 
Europe,  that  we  had  hardly  begun  the  con- 
solidation of  industry,  and  that  greater  aggre- 
gations than  we  have  dreamed  of  will  be 
made.  Such  a  remark  implies  a  belief  in 
an  indefinite  period  of  money-making. 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Morgan  made  as  specific 
a  declaration  as  this,  the  general  expectation 
is  of  continued  prosperity  and  of  the  continued 
larger  organization  of  industry  for  some  time 
to  come.  Our  foreign  trade  increases,  our 
crops  are  abundant,  our  railroads  are  ex- 
ceptionally prosperous,  our  iron  and  steel 
trade  is  fabulously  profitable,  we  are  not 
likely  again  to  have  an  unsettling  agitation  of 
our  currency — all  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  continued  prosperity  are  favorable. 
The  one  subject  of  doubt  is  the  stability  of  the 
great  industrial  combinations,  some  of  which 
rest  on  a  speculative  basis.  If  any  of  them 
have  too  heavily  discounted  the  expected 
prosperity  of  the  future,  the  falling  of  their 
scaffolding  will  cause  fright  and  timidity.  A 
halt  to  speculation,  and  even  a  panic  in  inflated 
securities,  will  no  doubt  come  at  some  time. 
But  all  the  essential  elements  of  prosperity 
now  seem  secure  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Yet,  in  a  time  Hke  this  the  wisest  men  act 
with  reasonable  conservatism,  mindftd  that 
rapid  as  the  organization  of  world  commerce 
has  been,  we  have  not  yet  reduced  indefinite 
prosperity  to  determinable  laws.  Ram- 
shackle trusts  and  ill-led  labor  unions — in 
these  there  lurks  a  certain  danger. 


ARE  OUR  TRADE  UNIONS  FOLLOWING  THB 
ENGLISH  EXAMPLE? 

WE  have  been  congratulating  ourselves 
that  we  are  not  as  the  English  are — 
so  held  in  bondage  by  labor  unions  that  the 
normal  product  of  our  industry  is  restricted. 
As  a  rule,  our  self-congratulation  is  yet,  per- 
haps, warranted.  But  restriction  of  two 
kinds  is  more  common  than  the  public  is 
aware  of.  There  are  unions  that  restrict 
product — or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  they 
prevent  work  upon  which  their  men  are  en- 
gaged from  being  done  as  rapidly  as  it  might 
be  done;  and  there  are  unions  that  restrict 
the  number  of  workers.  It  was  in  these  ways 
that  the  English  unions  began  restriction, 
and  in  some  trades  we  have  no  great  distance 
to  travel  before  we  come  to  the  same  serious 
hindrances  from  which  the  English  suffer. 

Mr.  Cunniff,  who  has  been  investigating 
the  internal  working  of  the  unions  for  The 
World's  Work,  has  found  that  the  tmions 
of  the  building  trades,  for  example,  have  a 
distinct  policy  of  restricting  work.  They 
have  a  large  building  in  hand.  It  will  give 
work  to  so  many  men  for  so  long  a  time.  If 
shifts  of  men  are  employed,  more  men  will 
have  work  but  for  a  shorter  time.  Shifts  of 
men,  therefore,  are  not  permitted.  The  job 
must  last  as  long  as  possible — for  as  few  men 
as  possible. 

The  long-sighted  policy  would  be  the  re- 
verse of  this.  The  easier  it  is  for  owners  and 
contractors  to  build,  the  more  buildings  will 
be  put  up.  Moreover,  the  easier  it  is  to  build, 
the  more  contractors  there  will  be.  Every 
additional  difficulty  put  in  the  way  of  build- 
ing discourages  it  and  has  a  tendency  tt^con- 
centratc  it  in  the  hands  of  a  few  contractors. 
Both  tendencies  so  discourage  men  that 
fewer  buildings  arc  put  up  than  would  be  put 
up  under  more  liberal  and  far-sighted  con- 
ditions. This  was  proved  during  the  long 
period  of  building  stagnation  in  Chicago,  and 
it  is  true  there  yet. 

Such  a  union  policy  is  especially  inoppor- 
tune during  this  prosperous  era,  when  many 
of  our  cities  are  being  re-built  and  when  an 
increasing  number  of  families  are  building 
country  homes. 

But  the  question  is  much  larger  than  the 
activity  of  any  particular  trade.  If  Ameri- 
can labor  unions  generally  restrict    produe- 
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tion,  our  commercial  expansion  will  reach  its 
halting  place  sooner  than  the  normal  con- 
ditions of  our  industrial  life  warrant. 

Here  is  a  question  as  large  as  the  question 
of  the  trusts.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the 
same  large  problem.  The  restriction  of  pro- 
duction tends  toward  monopoly,  whether  it 
be  done  by  an  industrial  combination  or  by 
a  labor  combination. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  AVERAGE  MAN 

TWO  brothers  each  inherited  a  small 
fortune — or  what  would  have  been 
regarded  as  a  small  fortune  a  generation  ago. 
One  of  them  made  it  his  business  carefully 
to  guard  his  capital,  and  even  to  save  a  part  of 
his  interest.  But  the  returns  on  safe  invest- 
ments have  rapidly  become  less  and  the  cost 
of  living  has  become  greater.  He  is,  there- 
fore, really  a  poorer  man  than  he  was  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career.  The  other  brother 
spent  his  capital  in  giving  himself  a  thorough 
training  as  a  physician.  His  weekly  income 
from  his  practice  is  now  larger  than  his 
brother's  yearly  income  from  his  investments. 
By  this  striking  illustration  and  by  many 
more,  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  in  the  last  convocation 
address  at  Chicago  University  (now  published 
in  the  Educational  Review),  makes  a  survey 
of  otir  fast-changing  social  and  industrial 
conditions  as  they  affect  the  outlook  for 
young  men,  especially  the  average  man. 
For  such  a  man  the  outlook,  he  concludes  in 
this  admirably  balanced,  comprehensive  sur- 
vey, is  better  than  it  ever  was  before.  As 
a  more  elaborate  organization  of  society 
takes  place,  the  social  organization  not  only 
give^the  average  man  more  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages, but  it  brings  about  such  conditions 
of  service  that  an  increasing  number  of 
avenues  of  usefulness  are  open  to  him.  '*  The 
margin  of  individual  risk  is  destined  to 
diminish,"  says  Dr.  Shaw,  in  conclusion  (and 
every  wide-looking  man's  observations  will 
confirm  this  view). 

"I  think  it  true,  also,  that  the  margin  of 
opportunity  for  obtaining  very  exceptional 
advantage  over  one's  fellows  in  some  particu- 
lar direction  is  also  to  be  diminished.  But 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
opportunity  to  earn  honorable  renown  by  the 
full  devotion  of  one's  talents  to  the  social  good 
in  any  chosen  field.  I  hold  that  the  general 
'  ^f  progress  at  the  present  time  lies  before 


us  with  exceptional  clearness;  that  life  offers 
rewards  and  opportimities,  as  never  before, 
by  virtue  of  the  new  social  and  industrial 
organization;  and  that  the  outlook  is  bright 
with  hope,  through  the  transformed  environ- 
ment that  the  community  is  providing  for  the 
individual,  and  through  the  widening  field  of 
opportunity,  in  consequence,  that  the  indi- 
vidual fields  of  activity  and  service  among 
his  fellows." 

FOR  NATIONAL  MINDEDNE8S 

A  BRIEF  recent  article  in  this  magazine 
about  the  need  of  a  stronger  national 
feeling  in  the  South — a  feeling  by  Southern 
political  leaders  that  the  problems  of  the  whole 
nation  are  their  problems — has  called  forth 
much  commendatory  discussion  from  the 
Southern  newspapers.  Put  into  action,  such 
a  broadened  national  feeling  means  the  elec- 
tion to  Congress  chiefly,  but  also  to  all  im- 
portant political  positions,  of  men  who  have 
a  wider  grasp  on  political  and  economic  sub- 
jects than  mere  sectionalism  or  mere  partisan- 
ship suggests.  Such  men  may,  of  course,  be 
of  one  party  or  of  the  other.  There  are  such 
men  in  public  life  in  the  South,  but  they  are 
not  as  numerous  as  the  intelligence  and 
the  patriotism  of  the  section  demands.  In 
the  positive  new  work  that  has  been  done  in 
recent  years  in  making  far-reaching  policies, 
and  in  taking  up  new  tasks  of  administration, 
it  has  been  chiefly  (but  not  wholly)  Eastern 
and  Western  men  who  have  taken  the  lead 
and  done  the  labor.  The  venerable  Senator 
Morgan,  of  Alabama,  has  identified  himself 
prominently  with  the  Isthmian  Canal,  but 
most  of  the  progressive  work  and  of  the  pro- 
gressive thought  on  such  great  subjects  has 
been  done  by  men  in  other  sections  of  the 
coimtry  than  the  South.  The  two  national 
subjects  that  have  been  most  discussed  in  the 
Southern  States  for  several  years  are  now 
dead — free  silver  and  anti-expansion.  Even 
the  Democratic  campaign  book  of  this  year 
hardly  mentions  either.  All  this  discussion 
was  anti-national  and  was  waste  wind;  and 
national-minded  men  of  both  parties  saw  this 
from  the  beginning. 

True,  there  is  also  an  Eastern  sectionalism 
(and  a  bad  one)  and  a  Western  sectionalism 
(and  a  noisy  one).  It  is  true,  too,  that  no 
section  of  the  country  puts  into  the  public 
service  any  very  great  nimiber  of  its  ablest 
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men.  But  since  the  time  is  now  come  in  the 
South  for  a  growing  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
action,  and  for  a  vision  wider  than  section  or 
party,  the  whole  nation  ought  to  get  a  larger 
contribution  of  thought  from  these  States. 

It  is  not  definite  action,  however  well  di- 
rected, that  is  most  needed  from  the  South  or 
from  any  other  section,  so  much  as  it  is  open- 
mindedness  and  a  feeling  that  every  task  and 
every  duty  of  the  Government,  and  every 
problem  of  our  society,  is  our  duty  and  our 
task  and  our  problem ;  and  this  open-minded- 
ness  and  broad-mindedness  can  show  them- 
selves in  one  party  quite  as  well  as  in  the 
other.  They  are  individual  traits,  and  not 
party  badges. 

THE  SHRIEKING  GHOST  OF  A  DEAD  ERA 

MR.  ANDREW  SLEDD,  Professor  of 
Latin  in  Emory  College,  a  Methodist 
institution  in  Georgia,  wrote  an  article  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  July  about  the  Negro  in 
Southern  life.     He  maintained  in  effect : 

1.  That  the  Negro  is  an  inferior  and  un- 
trained race,  and  that  Northern  opinion  has 
done  harm  in  assuming  that  he  is  a  white 
man  with  a  black  skin; 

2.  That  he  has  inalienable  rights  as  a  man 
and  as  a  member  of  the  community  which 
Southern  opinion  and  action  do  not  suffi- 
ciently respect;  and 

3.  That  the  Southern  lynching  of  Negroes 
is  demoralizing. 

Mr.  Sledd  wrote  his  opinions  very  frankly, 
but  he  discussed  only  the  general  aspects  of 
the  subject.  He  treated  it  as  a  great  public 
question,  as  surely  it  is. 

He  is  a  Southern  man,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  an  acceptable  member  of  the  faculty  of 
his  college.  But,  when  his  article  was  criti- 
cised (most  severely  by  a  woman)  in  some  of 
the  Southern  newspapers,  a  demand  was  made 
for  his  dismissal,  and  he  resigned.  In  other 
words,  a  man  who  had  hitherto  had  the  re- 
spect and  the  confidence  of  his  fellows  was 
practically  dismissed  from  the  faculty  of  a 
locally  important  college  because  of  the  free 
expression  of  opinion  that  ran  counter  to  a 
section  of  public  sentiment  about  him;  for 
there  are,  of  course,  many  Southern  men 
who  would  not  dissent  from  Mr.  Sledd's 
opinions,  and  there  are  many  more  who, 
though  they  differ  with  him,  are  willing  for 
him  to  enjoy  perfect  freedom  of  opinion. 


But  the  important  question  is  not  whether 
a  section  of  public  opinion  in  Georgia  or  the 
governing  body  of  the  college  agrees  or  dis- 
agrees with  Mr.  Sledd;  for  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  disagree  with  him,  and  they  have  the 
right  also  to  dismiss  him  because  they  do  not 
like  his  opinions,  or  for  any  other  reason. 
But  they  are  narrow  and  short-sighted  to 
dismiss  him  for  this  reason.  For  such  an 
action  is  interpreted  everywhere  in  the  aca- 
demic world  as  notice  that  a  free  expression 
of  opinion  on  public  subjects  is  not  wanted  at 
Emory  College — that  it  is  not  an  institution 
for  the  liberal  culture  of  youth,  but  for  the 
perpetuation  of  particular  opinions — ^not  a 
place  to  arrive  at  the  truth  by  the  free  dis- 
cussion of  every  great  subject,  but  a  place  for 
inculcating  certain  fixed  ideas.  An  institu- 
tion under  such  timid  and  narrow  manage- 
ment is  not  likely  to  secure  the  broadest  and 
wisest  men  to  serve  it.  The  teacher  must 
demand  absolute  freedom  of  thought  and 
freedom  of  speech  on  all  public  questions; 
and  an  atmosphere  of  narrow  restriction  is 
stifling  for  large  men  to  live  in  and  unfortu- 
nate for  youth  to  grow  up  in. 

It  is  especially  unfortunate,  too,  that  such 
an  incident  should  occur  now  in  a  Southern 
college,  for  Southern  sentiment  is  so  fast  be- 
coming liberal,  especially  public  sentiment 
in  Southern  educational  centres,  that  the 
whole  country  is  watching  its  growth  with 
admiration.  The  growth  of  liberality  of 
thought  in  the  South  is  a  noteworthy  fact. 

Suppose,  instead  of  forcing  or  even  per- 
mitting Mr.  Sledd's  resignation  for  such  a 
reason,  a  courageous  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  had  arisen  in  meeting  and  said: 
**  Gentlemen,  we  can  do  either  one  of  two 
things:  We  can  listen  to  temporary  and 
local  clamor,  made  by  persons  who  have  not 
perhaps  even  read  Mr.  Sledd's  article,  and  we 
can  dismiss  him ;  or  we  can  pay  no  attention 
to  it.  If  we  pay  no  heed  to  it,  we  may  lose 
a  few  students  this  year — a  very  slight  loss, 
and  we  shall  keep  the  respect  of  the  whole 
academic  world.  But,  if  we  dismiss  him 
for  this  reason,  we  shall  do  the  college  an 
irreparable  injury;  for  our  action  will  be  in- 
terpreted as  notice  that  we  do  not  wish  free- 
dom of  opinion  here."  A  little  leadership 
is  a  great  quality,  especially  among  timid 
men  when  they  are  stampeded  by  a  shriek- 
ing ghost  of  a  dead  era. 
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THE  MARCH    OF   EVENTS 


TH£  IDLE  AND  THE  SPORTING  RICH 

FOR  a  long  period,  ending  a  generation 
ago,  there  was  unprecedented  pros- 
perity in  the  United  States.  There  was  an 
especially  high  prosperity  in  New  York,  where 
its  display  was  then  concentrated.  Tt  was 
an  era  of  great  Itixury  (as  we  then  measured 
luxury)  and  of  extravagant  living.  The 
buccaneers  of  Wall  Street  wrecked  railroads 
and  pocketed  the  spoils.  The  flashing  ex- 
travagance of  hotel  life  was  then  first  devel- 
oped. Delmonico  made  the  epigram  that 
he  could  sit  in  his  office  in  the  evening  and 
tell  how  the  stock  market  had  been  by  the 
sound  of  champagne  corks.  Places  of  feast- 
ing and  revelry  were  overcrowded  with  dis- 
plays of  wealth  such  as  had  then  never  be- 
fore been  seen  in  New  York.  Then  came  a 
crash.  Almost  in  a  single  day  it  ceased. 
The  corks  popped  less  often — hardly  at  all 
for  a  time.  Those  that  had  lost  dropped  out 
of  sight.  Those  that  had  won  became  quiet. 
It  was  a  dramatic  close  of  an  era  in  the  city's 
history  and  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

But  this  was  all  a  tame  play — this  out- 
burst of  extravagance  which  men  passing 
middle  age  now  recall — in  comparison  with 
the  usual  diversions  of  the  rich  in  our  day. 
The  money-making  of  that  time  was  com- 
monplace beside  the  colossal  fortunes  of  our 
own  era. 

Now  its  stages  for  spectacular  display  are 
Newport  and  Saratoga — Saratoga  in  particu- 
lar. For  Newport,  with  its  dinners  at  which 
monkeys  sit  at  table  and  its  dining  tables 
whereon  live  ducks  swim, — with  a  whole 
theatrical  company  brought  from  New  York 
for  an  evening's  private  entertainment,  with 
the  spending  of  $75,000  on  a  single  dinner 
and  ball — these  do  not  stir  the  blood  nor  take 
hold  on  the  imagination.  These  are  tame 
wastes  of  wealth,  a  sort  of  drtmkenness 
without  conviviality, — the  amusement  of 
dull  and  unintelligent  satiety.  But  Saratoga 
is  different.  There  you  may  bet  one  dollar 
or  half  a  million  on  a  horse ;  you  may  try  your 
luck  for  small  stakes  or  high  in  the  **club"; 
the  sporting  people  of  the  whole  country 
gather  there;  the  gentleman  who  loves  sport 
for  sport's  sake,  and  the  gambler  who  loves 
it  for  gain.  The  old  gambling  places  have 
come  out  of  their  former  half-obscurity  and 
taken  on  a  publicity  very  like  Monte  Carlo. 
Extravagance  and  a  display  of  wealth  have 


gone  to  the  furthest  limit  yet  reached. 
Many  millions  of  dollars  changed  hands  this 
past  season,  and  preparations  have  been  made 
for  a  very  much  more  active  season  next 
year.  The  quiet  millionaires  of  New  York 
and  the  noisier  "plungers"  from  the  West 
meet  there  as  they  meet  nowhere  else. 

Saratoga  and  Newport  have  thus  become 
measures  of  American  fatness — one  of  dull 
world-weary  wealth,  the  other  of  the  restless 
aimlessness  of  riches  which  finds  an  outlet  in 
racing  and  gaming.  If  they  were  representa- 
tive of  the  great  body  of  American  life,  a 
solemn  sermon  on  Sodom,  or  on  the  dramatic 
close  of  one  extravagant  era  in  New  York, 
would  point  the  proper  moral.  But  the  real 
moral  now  is  wide.  The  great  American 
people  hardly  know  either  Newport  or  Sara- 
toga, nor  do  they  give  a  moment's  heed  to 
either.  The  idle  rich  and  the  sporting  class 
are  mere  incidents  of  our  era  of  great  material 
development.  Neither  sets  the  fashion  in 
conduct,  in  expenditure,  nor  even  in  dress. 
They  are  unimportant.  They  do  little  harm 
except  to  themselves.  Both  together,  for  in- 
stance, do  no  such  public  hurt  as  the  old 
railroad  wreckers  in  Wall  Street  did.  And  we 
have  the  further  advantage  that  the  idle  rich 
and  the  sporting  class  are  in  the  summer 
segregated  from  the  rest  of  the  population. 
While  the  palatial  cottages  at  Newport  and 
the  hotels  at  Saratoga  were  sheltering  a 
few  thousand  persons,  the  mountains  and 
the  seashore  and  the  lakes  of  our  vast  area 
were  giving  healthful  rest  to  well-balanced, 
hopeful,  productive  millions,  whose  life  is  not 
disturbed  by  extravagant  balls  or  grotesque 
dinners,  nor  by  great  winnings  (and  equaJly 
great  losings)  at  the  *' clubs"  or  on  the  race 
tracks.  We  have  far  outgrown  the  influence 
of  any  one  "set,"  even  the  influence  of  any 
one  city.  We  have  outgrown  the  disturbing 
influence  of  our  own  idle  rich. 

A  FAD  THAT  IS  WORTH  WHILE 

IF  you  make  inquiry  among  the  men  of 
middle  age  of  your  acquaintance  you 
will  be  surprised  to  discover  how  many  of 
them  take  systematic  physical  exercise  every 
day,  not  only  by  outdoor  sports  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  but  by  indoor  exercise 
according  to  some  ''system."  The  number 
of  books  and  of  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  and 
of   advertisements  of   different   ** methods," 
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and  the  ntiinber  of  instructors  that  give  their 
lessons  by  mail,  indicate  the  fashion.  The 
periodicals  for  women,  too,  describe  elaborate 
"courses"  in  physical  instruction. 

The  subject  has  become  a  "fad, "  and  many 
an  obvious  "lesson**  that  every  man  and 
woman  of  common  sense  has  known  from 
childhood  is  sold  for  a  fee — as  a  new  discovery. 
But  the  fashion  marks  the  rapid  progress 
made  in  the  prevention  of  disease  and  in  sane 
living,  and  it  is  as  wholesome  a  * 'revival'*  as 
ever  swept  over  the  country.  It  shows 
much  of  the  intimate  simplicity,  by  the  way, 
that  used  to  be  shown  by  the  great  **  revivals  *' 
of  religion;  and  it  has  a  literature  of  "ex- 
periences'* that  in  tone  is  very  like  the  litera- 
ture of  religious  reforms.  The  disciples  of 
one  master,  for  example,  wrote  these  letters: 

"Your  system  has  made  a  new  man  of  me. 
I  have  been  born  again.  My  muscular 
power  is  ten  times  as  great  as  it  was.  Diges- 
tion perfect.** 

"I  am  54 — as  young  as  I  was  at  18.  Life 
has  a  new  meaning.  '* 

"I  was  troubled  for  years  by  imperfect 
nutrition.  I  could  eat  only  a  few  foods. 
Now  I  eat  anything.  The  table  is  a  pleasure 
for  the  first  time  in  ten  years.  ** 

"My  family  have  all  reduced  their  waists 
from  two  to  five  inches.  ** 

These  simple  and  touching  confessions 
doubtless  argue  the  same  ignorance  and 
credulity  that  keep  the  vendors  of  patent 
medicines  in  luxury.  Every  pill-maker  and 
every  owner  of  a  mineral  spring  has  thousands 
of  such  "experiences.**  But  the  "exercise 
doctors**  have  this  advantage — ^they  have 
contrived  by  their  literature  and  by  their 
activity  to  induce  multitudes  of  persons  of 
sedentary  habits  to  take  such  healthful  ex- 
ercise as  they  every  one  might  have  taken 
all  their  lives  but  did  not  take. 

A  generation  ago  systematic  physical  ex- 
ercise was  something  for  athletes  and  for 
soldiers  and  sailors  and  for  boys.  Few  men 
thought  of  it  as  a  preserver  of  health.  True, 
physicians  used  to  talk  in  a  general  way  of 
"exercise** — to  men  who  had  already  become 
ill.  But  such  general  advice  built  no  muscle 
and  gave  small  help  to  digestion.  It  is  not 
to  the  honor  of  the  medical  profession  that 
American  men  and  women  had  to  receive 
definite  instruction  how  to  take  effective 
exercise  from  "  professors  of  physical  culture. " 


But  so  general  has  the  fashion  become  that 
the  next  generation  will  be  wiser;  for  every 
year  the  public  schools  give  more  intelligent 
attention  to  the  subject.  This  means  an 
enormous  gain  in  health,  in  working  power, 
and  in  happiness. 

THE  CARNEGIE  mSTITUTION 

NO  great  experiment  in  education,  if  it 
may  so  be  called,  will  be  watched 
with  as  keen  or  general  an  interest  as  the 
conduct  of  the  Carnegie  Institution.  It  has 
an  endowment  of  ten  millions,  not  to  be  spent 
in  buildings  and  apparatus  and  in  maintain- 
ing a  staff  of  teachers,  but  in  widening  the 
bounds  of  knowledge  by  any  method  that 
the  trustees  may  think  best.  Dr.  D.  C.  Gil- 
man,  the  President,  spent  the  summer 
abroad  to  ascertain  what  are  the  most  inter- 
esting investigations  that  are  going  on  at  the 
intellectual  centres  of  Europe  and  what  are 
the  most  promising  fields  of  work;  and  emi- 
nent men  have  been  invited  to  make  sugges- 
tions of  problems  to  be  taken  up  by  the  In- 
stitution. 

It  is  not  a  scientific  statement  of  the  aim  of 
the  Institution  to  say  that  its  task  is  to  dis- 
cover and  to  aid  men  of  genius  (men  past 
forty  lose  the  word  "  genius  "  from  their  vocab- 
ulary *') :  it  is  rather  to  take  up  great  problems 
(in  science,  for  example),  and  to  aid  well- 
equipped  men  of  ability  and  of  devotion  to 
give  their  whole  time  to  them — to  relieve 
original  investigators  of  the  necessity  to  earn 
their  livelihoods.  The  first  considerable  ap- 
propriation made  by  the  Institution  was  to 
maintain  the  marine  biological  work  that  has 
been  done  in  summer  at  Wood's  Hole,  Mas- 
sachusetts; and  perhaps  there  is  no  more 
promising  scientific  work  in  the  world — that 
is,  work  in  pure  science,  for  the  Institution  of 
course  cannot  aid  any  work  in  applied  science. 
The  selection  of  subjects  for  investigation 
is  not  difficult,  for  the  masters  of  every  branch 
of  science  can  point  to  great  unexplored  fields. 
The  difficulty  of  finding  the  right  kind  of  men 
is  far  greater.  Scholarships  and  fellowships 
and  such  aids  as  have  hitherto  generally 
been  given  to  research  have  been  given 
through  our  universities  and  colleges,  and 
they  have,  of  course,  been  given  to  youth. 
The  restilt  has  been  a  large  number  of  theses 
for  academic  degrees,  and  other  such  juvenile 
performances.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Nobel 
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amount  paid  to  policy  holders  for  all  ptirposes. 
Expenses  were  about  $77,500,000,  so  that 
there  was  a  surplus  of  more  than  $120,000,000 
in  which  policy  holders  did  not  participate  at 
all. 

These  are  not  the  figures  of  a  phenomenal 
year.  They  represent  a  tendency  toward 
the  accumulation  of  large  surpluses.  The 
simple  fact  is,  that  the  income  of  these  in- 
stitutions is  enormously  greater  than  their 
outgo.  The  extent  of  the  investments  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  dis- 
tributed represent  the  fact  that  the  insurance 
company  has  ceased  to  be  merely  a  benefit 
ass6ciation.  The  ganglions  of  its  life  have 
traversed  the  entire  financial  world.  What 
is  true  of  insurance  companies  in  general  is 
especially  true  of  life  insurance  companies. 
The  more  important  of  these  have  become 
not  only  what  their  name  signifies.  They 
are,  in  fact,  banking  corporations,  trust  com- 
panies, safe  deposit  concerns,  and  possess, 
in  addition,  a  powerful  influence  in  the  affairs 
of  railroad  corporations. 

For  example,  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York  owns  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  $2,000,000  capitalization  of 
the  United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, as  well  as  several  million  dollars'  worth 
of  the  bonds  of  the  same  corporation.  The 
New  York  Mutual  owns  almost  control  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company.  A  very  consider- 
able interest  in  the  great  Morton  Trust  Com- 
pany is  similarly  controlled.  Each  of  these 
companies  has  offices  in  the  New  York  Mutual's 
building  in  the  City  of  New  York.  Each 
is  in  close  touch  with  the  others.  The  re- 
sources of  each  are  ready  at  any  time  to  co- 
operate with  those  of  the  others. 

Notice  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety's report.  This  society — whose  capital 
stock  is  $100,000 — owns  absolute  control  of 
the  Western  National  Bank,  with  its  $2,100,- 
000  capitalization,  and  of  the  Mercantile 
Trust  Company,  with  $2,000,000  capitaliza- 
tion. Subsidiary  to  the  Mercantile  Trust 
Company — which  is  an  exceedingly  powerful 
concern — is  the  Mercantile  Safe  Deposit 
Company,  itself  a  most  profitable  organiza- 
tion. All  these  corporations  rest  under  the 
wing  of  the  Equitable  Society,  having  offices 
in  its  building.  It  may  be  asstuned  that,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  they  are  one  institution. 

Within  the  cxurent  year  the  activity  of  the 


great  life  insurance  companies  in  the  financial 
market  has  been  more  pronoimced  than 
during  any  previous  period.  When  the  Inter- 
national Banking  Corporation  was  organ- 
ized in  January  with  $10,000,000  resources, 
it  was  announced  that  the  Equitable  Society 
had  taken  a  large  interest  in  the  company. 
That  new  banking  institution  was  formed 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  a 
foreign  exchange  business  between  New  York 
and  cities  of  the  far  East.  Immediately 
upon  its  formation  it  was  found  that  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company,  fostered  by  the 
New  York  Mutual  Company,  had  been  equip- 
ping itself  also  for  an  international  business  in 
the  same  territory.  Certainly  no  newly  organ- 
ized international  banking  corporation  could 
have  a  more  substantial  support  than  that  of 
a  great  life  insurance  company.  The  Equi- 
table and  the  Mutual,  with  their  highly  or- 
ganized foreign  business,  could  immediately 
throw  into  the  hands  of  an  international 
bank  a  large  amount  of  patronage. 

Skipping  from  these  events  of  January  to 
occurrences  of  more  recent  months,  it  is  found 
that,  upon  the  organization  of  the  United 
States  Realty  and  Construction  Company, 
it  was  officially  stated  that  the  Equitable 
Life  Society  was  to  be  largely  interested  in 
the  combination.  With  its  tremendous  hold- 
ings of  real  estate  and  real  estate  mortgages, 
such  a  life  insurance  institution  would  natu- 
rally be  esteemed  the  most  powerful  possible 
backing  for  a  great  realty  organization. 

The  spreading  of  interests  by  the  insurance 
companies  has  been  a  very  natural  develop- 
ment. Free  from  the  hard  and  fast  restrictions 
such  as  surround  savings  banks,  insurance 
companies  can  place  their  investments  almost 
anywhere  they  choose.  That  there  has  been 
possible  very  great  latitude  in  this  matter  is 
evident  from  this  striking  quotation  from  the 
last  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  New 
York  Mutual  Company: 

"Where  a  choice  is  to  be  made  between 
different  investments,  which,  after  a  careful 
study  of  their  character  and  of  every  feature 
promise  equal  security  [it  is  the  practice  of 
this  company],  always  to  choose  that  from 
which  the  largest  yield  for  the  benefit  of  the 
stockholders  may  be  expected.  It  is  not 
believed  that  the  name  or  external  form  of  a 
security  is  an  infallible  guide  in  making  this 
choice.    There  is  no  such  xmvarying  nomen- 
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clature  of  investments,  that  those  which  bear 
one  nan:e  niay  always  be  confidently  regarded 
as  perfectly  safe,  while  those  which  bear  a 
di5erer.t  r^rr.e  nust  always  be  looked  upon 

It  can  be  =tatei  as  a  cardinal  ^.nczz^le  of 
life  ir-^uranie  ir.vestn-.er.ts  that  they  sbmli 
be  entirely  s^fe  ar.l  certain  cf  ^.-ieliing  at 
least  s-imr  interest.  But  this  gtzienl  m!e 
does  nit  t.revent  the  insurance  c^/mpany 
front  nt^kin^  ver^.-  large  deposits  with 
closely  alliei  tr-Lst  lon^.panies  or  banks 
that  the  allied  :  on:  ems  may  partici- 
pate IT.  the  pronts  of  some  tremendous 
*uniet-srr::ing  S}-ni:cate"  organized  to  float 
a  United  States  Steel  Corpioration,  for  in- 
stance. The  tr-ist  company,  with  its  almost 
unlimited  rowers,  may  do  much  that  the  in- 
sumnco  companies  may  not  do.  The  insur- 
ancx>  company,  therefore,  provides  the  re- 
sources for  the  operations  of  the  sul-»sidiar>- 
vvqvmtion.  The  benefit  comes  in  the  in- 
creased dividends  of  the  ancillary  institution. 

The  insurance  company  has  a  large  amount 
of  title  insurance  to  place,  because  of  its  ex- 
tensive real  estate  holdings.  It  selects  its 
cv>mpany;  then  it  makes  a  large  investment  in 
the  capital  stock  of  the  concern,  regaining  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  fees  paid  for  ser- 
vices in  the  form  of  dividends  upon  the  stock. 
The  Xew  York  Mutual  Company  owns  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Company's  $2,500,- 
000  capitalization,  and  the  Equitable  Society 
owns  nearly  $200,000  of  the  Lawyers'  Title 
Insurance  Company's  stock.  Curious  evi- 
dence of  the  variety  of  these  insurance  invest- 
ments is  found  in  the  conspicuous  experience 
of  an  insurance  company  which  owns  a  valu- 
able building  in  Xew  York  and  desired  to  rent 
a  section  of  the  building  to  a  bank.  A  large 
amount  of  stock  was  taken  in  a  newly  organ- 
ized bank  simply  to  induce  the  bank  to  rent 
the  vacant  portion  of  the  building.  The 
bank,  however,  did  not  succeed;  so  the  in- 
surance company  increased  its  holdings  of 
stix^k,  nominated  a  new  management,  and  by 
lilHjral  cooperation  placed  the  bank  upon  an 
i»xceedingly  profitable  basis. 

The   personal   element   involved  in  these 

vings  of  interests  Is  most  important. 

dy  likely  that  the  Equitable  Society 

chase  $5,000,000  of  the  stock  of  the 

oia  RiJlroad  unless  the  insurance 


cofmpany  were  represented  on  the  railroad's 
boani  of  directors.  It  is  a  general  principle 
of  corporation  managesaent  that  the  largest 
stockholders  shall  be  represented  in  the  direc- 
torate of  the  company.  Mr.  James  H.  Hyde, 
the  late  president  o:  the  Equitable,  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Union  Pacif.c  railroad 
toard  at  a  time  when  the  insurance  company 
was  bu}-ing  large  holding  in  that  corporation. 

The  insurance  companies  of  course  control 
the  directorates  of  corporations  in  which  their 
holdings  of  stock  are  predominant.  In  the 
directorate  oz  the  Western  Xational  Bank 
there  are  m.any  of  the  directors  of  the  Equi- 
table. Mr.  Valentine  P.  Snyder,  president  of 
this  bank,  is  likewise  acting  president  of  the 
International  Banking  Corporation.  There 
seems  to  be  a  direct  relationship  between  the 
fact  that  the  Mutual  Life  Company  owns 
$2,000,000  of  the  $10,000,000  capital  stock 
of  the  Xew  York  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Richard  A.  McCurdy, 
president  of  the  insurance  company,  is  a 
director  in  the  bank. 

Xo  mention  has  been  made  of  the  Xew  York 
Life  Insurance  Company.  That  company 
desired  to  do  business  in  Germany,  and  the 
laws  of  that  countrj-  forbade  an  insurance 
company  holding  any  industrial  securities. 
That  law  has  curtailed  the  Xew  York  Life's 
list  of  investments,  but  that  company  is 
nevertheless  a  great  figure  in  the  financial 
market.  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins,  chairman 
of  the  finance  committee  of  this  company, 
was  not  long  since  made  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  Mr.  Perkins  is 
also  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  It  can 
be  safely  said  that  through  loans,  alwa^-s  of 
course  properly  secured,  through  deposits  in 
banks,  and  through  other  media  quite  as 
legitimate  as  ingenious,  the  New  York  Life 
Company  manages  to  avail  itself  of  large 
profits  placed  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  within 
the  reach  of  their  patrons. 

The  tremendous  accretions  of  power  of 
these  great  insurance  companies  has  excited 
alarm  in  numerous  quarters.  Russia,  always 
jealotis  of  the  funds  of  her  people,  requires 
that  all  money  paid  to  insurance  companies 
in  that  coxmtry  shall  be  invested  there.  Ger- 
many imposes  a  similar  regulation.  France 
is  upon  the  verge  of  doing  the  same  thing. 
One  important  American  insurance  company 
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invested  $2,000,000  in  real  estate  in  Paris 
largely  for  its  political  effect  in  warding  off 
the  passage  of  just  such  a  law.  England's 
instirance  laws  are  as  liberal  as  could  be 
wished,  yet  an  American  company  maintains 
a  volimtary  bank  deposit  of  $500,000  in  a 
London  bank  to  allay  any  apprehension. 

In  this  country  insurance  companies  them- 
selves are  seeking  to  devise  some  means  by 
which  the  money  paid  to  them  in  premiums, 
interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages,  etc.,  may 
be  placed  within  reach  of  the  commimities 
from  which  the  income  is  derived.  A  large 
amount  of  money  is  placed  in  State  and 
municipal  bonds,  but  these  do  not  afford  any 
material  relief  to  the  individuals  from  whom 
premiums  have  been  drawn.  Relief  is  possi- 
ble, to  some  extent,  by  the  proposed  revision 
of  mortuary  tables,  which  is  expected  to  take 
place  within  a  few  years,  and  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  reduce  the  size  of  premium  pay- 
ments. 


It  is  possible  that  the  very  solution  of  this 
problem  of  distributing  the  resources  of  these 
companies  may  come  in  a  still  greater  devel- 
opment of  investments  in  diversified  enter- 
prises. The  supply  of  available  investments 
of  the  orthodox  type  is  getting  very  limited. 
The  most  conservative  companies  do  not  ex- 
pect during  the  next  twenty  years  to  reap 
more  than  three  per  cent,  upon  their  invest- 
ments, estimates  in  this  respect  having  been 
very  generally  revised  within  the  last  few 
years.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  for 
these  companies  to  branch  out  into  as  many 
new  fields  as  prove  safe  and  profitable.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  what  has  been  done  by 
the  larger  companies  in  th6  money  centres 
may  be  extended  over  wider  areas.  At  any 
rate,  the  problem  of  insurance  investments — 
as  it  concerns  the  money  markets,  the  policy 
holder  and  the  community  at  large — is  as- 
suming novel  phases,  commanding  the  atten- 
tion and  study  of  thoughtful  people. 


FROM   THE   HORRORS   OF   CITY    LIFE 

THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  A  DWELLER  IN  FLATS,  IN  BOARD- 
ING  HOUSES,  IN  "NINETEEN  FEET  OF  BAKED  MUD,"  AND 
IN  SUBURBAN  HOMES,  WHO  (THE  ILLUSION  OF  CITY  LIFE 
GONE)   AT   LAST   FOUND   HAPPINESS  IN  A  COUNTRY  HOME 

BY 

THOMAS    DIXON,   JR, 


I  THINK  the  one  great  passion  of  my 
life  has  been  the  dream  of  a  beautiful 
home.  This  home-dream  crept  slowly 
into  my  soul  long  before  the  face  of  a  woman 
came  to  smile  at  all  other  hopes  and  fears. 
It  required  no  pleading  to  make  her  see  its 
beauty.  She,  too,  had  seen  it  in  a  vision  long 
before.  Then  tiny  baby  feet  came  trooping 
into  a  cottage  before  the  money  was  in  the 
bank  to  build  this  dream. 

Another  passion  of  my  boyhood  was  the 
hope  of  life  in  a  great  metropolitan  city. 
From  the  distance  of  the  farm  this  vision  was 
radiant  with  the  splendor  of  wealth  and 
power.  I  dreamed  of  its  grand  boulevards, 
its  beautiful  parks,  its  palatial  homes,  and  its 
gleaming  lights.     The  glow  of  life  from  its 


myriads  of  people  filled  the  horizon  of  my 
youth  with  the  glory  of  an  endless  sunrise. 

So  in  the  natural  course  of  events  New  York 
swallowed  us.  We  struggled  bravely  for  a 
while  to  save  both  these  dreams.  First  we 
rented  a  modest  little  slit-in-a-wall  four- 
teen feet  wide,  far  uptown,  for  which  we  paid 
one  thousand  dollars  to  the  landlord  annually, 
and  five  hundred,  more  or  less,  to  the  elevated 
road  for  the  right  to  be  jabbed  in  the  ribs 
while  we  held  to  a  strap  to  get  there.  Then 
we  tried  a  nice  "airy  apartment"  downtown. 
It  had  six  "rooms."  One  opened  on  the 
street,  four  looked  bravqly  down  into  a  dark 
well,  and  the  kitchen  opened  on  an  iron  grill- 
work  that  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  jail. 
The   children   were   omnipotent   and   omni- 
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lightful   time   spending   a   thousand   dollars 
decorating  it  to  our  own  taste.     It  was  a  neat 
brownstone    front,   nineteen  feet  wide*  in  a 
solid  block  of  similar  houses.     It  had  a  high 
stoop,  iron  bars  on    the  basement  windows 
through  which  we  looked  from   the   dining 
table,  and  a  kitchen  behind  this  dining-room 
opening  into  the  paved  cat  yard  19  x  20.     The 
floor  above  contained  a  narrow  hall,  parlor 
and  libra r>^     The  next  story  had  two  bed- 
rooms and  a  bath  room,  and  the  top  floor  had 
two  ''  large  '*  rooms  and  two  small  ones  inside. 
The  wood  was  hard,  the  mantels  and  chan- 
deliers  pretty,  the  fireplaces  poetic  looking, 
with  iron  logs  to  imitate  wood,  and  it  cost  us 
twenty-five    thousand     dollars.     The   taxes. 
insurance  and  repairs  still  held  a  fixed  charge 
on  the  place  of  about  $350  annually.     A  house 
in  New  York  is  the  easiest  thing  a  tax-gatherer 
has  to  manage.     Only  one  man  in  ten  ever 
dares  to  own  one.     The  rest  keep  mo\nng. 
Within   six  months  the    dream    had    faded. 
Our  home  was  just  a  nineteen-foot  slit  in  a 
block  of   scorched   mud  with  a    brownstone 
veneer  in  front.     Our  children  were  penned 
n  its  narrow  prison  walls  through  the  long 
mnters,  and  forbidden  to  walk  on  the  grass 
,n  the  cold  dreary  spring.     The  doctor  came 
2 very  week  to  see  one  of  them  for  something. ' 
And    then    the    longing    for    the    glorious 
:ountry  life  in  which  we  had  both  been  reared 
rame   over   us   with   resistless    power.     The 
;mell  of  green  fields  and  wild  flowers,  the 
ireath  of  the  open  sea,  the  music  of  beautiful 
vaters,  the  quiet  of  woodland  roads,  the  kindly 
yes  of  animals  we  had  known,  the  memory  of 
un  and  moon  and  stars  long  lost  in  the  glare 
►f  electric  lights,  began  to  call.     We  sat  down 
n  our  little  narrow  parlor,  with  its  cast-iron 
trelogs  and  porcelain  taper  chandeliers,  and 
ried  over  it  all. 

The  disillusioning  was  complete.  We  had 
tayed  in  New  York  eleven  years,  moved 
welve  times,  worn  out  three  sets  of  hou^- 
old  goods,  and  aided  in  the  revival  of  the 
arpet  trade,  before  we  found  out  what  aikd 

At  last  we  knew  that  the  stamping-groufid 

t  the  great  herd  might  be  a  good  place  for 

'ade.  but  that  God  never  meant  for  man  lo 

lild  a  home  and  rear  children  in  it. 

We  moved  to  Old  Tidewater  A'  the 

dest,  most  primitive  and  beauti-:-     ,    -  »a 

Tierica,  a  bit  of  wild,  •*  undeveloped  "natttie 
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ELMINGTON   MANOR  THROUGH   THE   TREES 


in  the  heart  of  the  rushing  life  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  Here  we  realized  the  dream  of 
life,  a  stately  old  Colonial  home  of  two  hun- 
dred years*  called  Elinin^on  Manor*  situated 
on  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Its 
gleaming  ivory  pillars  flash  their  welcome 
from  both  sides  of  tlie  hoiisu  thromrli  the  deep 


shadows  of  over  three    hundred  trees  that 
shade  its  wide  lawn. 

The  farm  has  five  hundred  acres,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  under  cultivation  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  in  woods.  We  keep  eleven 
horses,  six  cows,  a  dozen  sheep,  four  bird  dogs, 
chickens,    ducks    and    turkeys.     We    have   a 
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NINETEEN    FEET  or  hCURCHfcD   MUD^ 

Til*  li  emit  in  New  Vosk 


r        i  -      -arV-    wiib  gnren 
VL^tT^   ;^-^^  an  arrc  oi  straw    .::.-_ 
of  raspberncs  and  devberms  aad  two  acrts 
grapes     We  ha^-e  ^i  old  orcli ; 
one  with  all  ihe  fruits  of  ibc  It: 
W-   have  a  nule  waur  fnmt  wiih  lull  npani 
n^hts,  and  thtr  Old  Doniinicm  steamer  has  i 
artistic  little  dock  on  t  lie  upj^r  end  of  il 
!awn   which  gives  tJ- 
with  Old  Point  and  : 
wor*d.     There  arc  on  railroads  in  the  thn 
counties  of  Gloucester.  Mathews  and  ^liddli 
sex.     We  live  in  Gloucester,  and  arrmnd 
?iutiful  land'  s^a 

led  North  R  nc 

'-  h    fourteen    water-front    homes,     Thd 

ihrrtf  counties  are  ir' i  by  a  : 

of  tide  rivers  and  CTt  the  Vl 

leaf,  making  it  a  veritable  rural  Venicv. 

Back  two  miles  in  the  hi^h  hills  rise  v* 
streams  of  fresh  water  to  turn  our  niill-wt>e« 
and  pour  into  the  sea,  giving  us  the 
oysters  in  the  world*     We  have  twentj 
acres  of  these  oyster  grounds  tn  front   of 
home. 

The  fields  are  so  full  of  quail  they  ne&t 
the  garden  and  orchard  and 
with  the  chickens,  while  in  ui 
of  three  thousand  acres  of  forests  roam 
of  wild   turkeys  whose   ancestors    fui 
food    and    sport    for   Powhatan,    PcH^al 
and  Captain  Smith.     The  waters  are  fuH 
fish,  and  our  baby  V>oy  can  catch  enough  fa 
dinner  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  liouj 
any  day  from  the  first  of  May  till  th< 
November.     In    the   winter   the    wi» 
geese  and  brant  give  us  the  sport   ol    km^ 
We  keep  a  i>en  full  of  diamond* hack  tcrrapijj 
as  we  keep  a  pen  of  pigs  and  fatten  them 
crabs.     Crabs  and  clams  are  so  plentilul 


"THE  LAWN    IS  NEVER   BARE" 
At  Elmmgloti  Manor 
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ture  finished  with  Portland  cement  and 
painted  brown.  It  was  l>eautifuUy  situated 
on  its  great  peninsula  lawn  uf  fifteen  acres. 
prom  the  land  side  the  avenue  drive  stretched 
piway  from  the  gate  through  giant  trees  two 
miles  to  the  hills  and  the  county  road.  On 
the  water  side  it  looked  majestically  out  to 
sea  over  a  sunny  stretch  of  greenswaf!  dotted 
with  holly  and  flowering  shrubs. 

Its  roots  are  deep  set  in  Colonial  history. 
Its  broad  acres  were  a  Crown  grant  two  hun- 
dred vears  ago,    A  short  drive  to  the  south  is 


Across  the  York  but  a  few  miles  from  us  are 
old  Williamsburg  and  Jamestown. 

The  present  house  at  Ellmington  was  built 
by  Bn  John  Prosser  Tal)l>,  fifty-seven  years 
ago,  at  that  time  the  richest  and  most  in- 
fluential man  in  the  county.  Its  walls  con- 
tain the  Ijrick  from  the  old  house  built  in  the 
earliest  Colonial  days. 

These  walls  are  three  feet  thick.  The 
house  is  three  and  a  half  stories  high  and  con- 
tains thirty-two  rooms.  The  hall  is  twenty 
feet  wide,  tliirty-five  feet  deep,  and  from  its 
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the  village  of  Yorktown,  the  scene  of  the 
siege  and  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  to 
Washington  and  our  French  allies.  On  this 
side  the  York  River  stands  towering  old 
Roscwelh  the  most  f>alatial  country  estab- 
lishment in  America  when  !>uilt  by  the  Pages. 
Near  Rosewell  stands  the  ancient  chimney  of 
the  Indian  emperor,  Powhatan.  This  chim- 
ney was  built  for  Powhatan  by  the  tribes 
which  acknowledged  his  supremacy  under  the 
dircctinn  <^t  Captam  John  Smith's  colonists. 


rear  circular  wall  the  winding  mahogany 
stair  sweeps  gracefully  up  three  stories  into 
the  gallery  of  the  observatory.  There  is  not 
a  shoddy  piece  of  work  in  it  from  cellar  to 
attic.  The  mahogany  rails  and  spindles  are 
the  finest  finished  handwork,  the  window  antl 
door  sills  are  massive  Italian  marble,  and  the 
hard  pine  floors  so  evenly  and  smoothly  laid 
they  v^^ll  hold  water.  The  floors  are  laid  on 
oak  sleepers  set  only  ten  inches  apart,  and  are 
back'plastered  and  sand -ballasted* 
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ed  slaves  aided  the  skilled 
tioii.     Its  straight,  iivas- 

re  me  the  opportunity  to 
of  a  Colonial  home.      It 

ddition  on  botli   sides  of 

md   great   pillars  aiid   it 

k  on  the  construction  of 
ever  saw  a  locomotive, — 
)wn  their  homes.  And  1 
see  one  down  here. 
)f  waterworks,  with  wind- 
bathrooms,  and  a  com- 
rage  into  tidewater.  An 
gave  us  finer  lights  than 
IS  cost  than  city  gas.  We 
the  Junk  shops  of  New 
.it  a  complete  set  of  mas- 
eliers,  all  over  fifty  years 
Lhem  cleaned  at  the  fac- 
as  if  they  were  built  into 

?  open  grate  fires,  and  we 
at  for  all  the  spaces  by 


placing  two  tulmlar  hot-air  furnaces  ir 
the  basement.  Our  winters  are  usually  sc 
mild  that  roses  blossom  in  the  ilower-gardei 
in  Decern lier, 

I  had  dreamed  all  this  eoni[jlete  from  ihi 
moment  1  t;aw  the  house.  The  actual  doing 
of  the  things  was  a  revelation  and  a  libera^^ 
education,  I  figured  on  $3,000  for  the  job^ 
of  painting,  decorating,  water,  heat,  anc^ 
modem  conveniences.  The  plumbing  cost 
$2,350,  and  I  got  good  value  for  the  money. 
The  bills  aggregated  $7,500,  But  when  tt 
was  done  it  was  a  joy  to  look  at  it.  The  effect 
was  massive  and  dignified,  and  yet  homelike 
and  inviting-  \Vc  had  something  to  show  for 
our  money,  and.  what  was  a  great  deal  letter, 
we  had  something  that  would  stand  the  test 
of  time.  Its  great  hall  and  grand  old  rooms 
with  their  lofty  ceilings  give  meaning  ami 
dignity  to  daily  life,  and  their  memories  link 
us  in  fellowship  and  sympathy  to  a  mighty 
past. 

And  we  got  all  this  for  the  price  of  nineteen 
feet  of  scorched  mud  in  New  York. 
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5NGERS-TI1E  NECESSITY  L)F 
>YAGE  AND  OF  AN  ACCIPEXT 
RS  CONTINENTS  AND  OCEANS 
OCCUPATION  IN  THEWORIAJ 


^ERRY 

BV    HAKRr   COITTANT 


five  years/*  and  the  speaker  shruggei! 

houlders  in  the  direction  of  a  great  liner. 
:ing  slowly  out  of  her  dtx^k.      Her  decks 
1  Mack  witd  an  agitated  mass  of  hiunanity* 
tng  handkerchiefs,  flags  and    hats — shout- 
the  last  farewell.     Stretching  from  f>ow 
midships  along  two  decks  were  the  fjr^ 
m  passengers;  then  the    quarter-sectiDn 
:ed   with   second   cabin    passengers,   and 
aft,  dow^n  below,  the  steerage  passengers, 
lundred  odtl  of  them.     Briely,  the  '*  Big 
er/'  as  they  affectionately  call   her,  i^*sts 
5  out  *'  full.  *'     One  hundred  and  ten  dol- 
was  the  minimum  rate  at  which  the  first 
^n  passengers  were  booked,  not  many  dijl- 
ess  for  the  second  saloon,  and  thirtv-fivc 
rs    apiece    for   the    steerage    passenger 
e  were  rich  stores  of  freight  and  $2,000,- 
in   gold   bullion   in   her   hold.     Unquies* 
.bly  that  was  to  be  a  paying  trip  for  the 
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ne   object  of  '*en< 

psn^.  '*     And  so  OU1 

oess  the  British,  F 

fare  iminihcently  at 

nirc  Governments. 
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ipships  and  tlie  like, 
and  Nortli  Getman 
subsidies  from  the 
bile  the  French  hne 
ailed  llie  encourage- 
aril  and  White  Star 
dies  and  the  United 


k 


[dies  to  the  American 
1.  This  is  done  wit  It 
^ing  American  ship- 
of  their  regular  busi- 

and  American  lines 
lands  of  their  respcc- 

Gcrman  steamships 
:>ound. 


T  COMl:  i>N    liOAKli 

>  lines  running  to  this 
nerican  line — has  its 
untry.  Hut  agents, 
ind  Emil  L,  Boas  of 
V.  IL  Brown  S:  Co. 
trol  the  organization 


PT:TTING    first-class   BAGliAtiK    VBoAKt) 
THE    ST.    PAUL 

and  conduct  of  the  American  interests  of  these 
companies.  Vessels  are  provisioned,  docked, 
coaled,  sent  out;  filled  with  freight  and  pas- 
sengers: rates  for  passengers  and  freight  are 
adjusted,  insurance  taken  out  and  paid,  just 
as  though  they  were  operating  a  line  of  their 
verv  own. 


BARRELS  OF   FREfOHT  iOMING  ABOARD 


irry  a  large  amount  of  freight  or 
hat  fact  is  quite  liidden  to  tl>e 
rver,  beneath  the  record-breakinjE^ 
ts  of  express  steamships  ami  the 
>in  accommodations.  There  is  nn 
the  freight  departments.  VVlien 
^od  freight  is  good,  and  the  lines 
certain  ports  are  practically  sure 
It  consigned  to  such  places.      But 


Space  de\ 
ocndied  upon  by  I 
btmkers;  pudgv.  but 
trixo,  narrow  racinj 
mnd  the  arrangemeE 
seDgers  have  robbec 
^srrme  of  its  freight  c 
Ever\-  one  recall 
astnised  over  the 
waged  by  the  Cuni 
WTth  the  Majestic, 
Eiruria,  and  later 
St  Paul  and  Sl  I 
Ltuania  and  Coin^ 
straggle  between 
Line  and  the  Xorth 
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is  to  the  rei[iiirc- 


ments  of  the  Criliin  Department  tlien  that 
the  steamship  owners  devote  their  greatest 
attention.  Speed,  safety  and  superior  accom- 
mcKlations  have  been  the  demand  ot  pas- 
sengers since  transatlantic  voyages  first  began. 
From  the  old  packet  ship  to  the  early  steanv 
ships  was  the  first  step;  then  came  the  faster 
vessels.  Space  devoted  to  cargo  was  en- 
croached upon  by  larger  engines,  boilers  and 
bunkers;  pudgv,  bulging  sides  gave  way  to  the 
trim,  narrow  racing  lines  of  to-day.  Speed 
and  the  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  pas- 
sengers have  robbed  the  ocean  greyhound  of 
some  of  its  freight  capacity. 

Rvery  one  recalls  the  intense  excitement 
aroused  over  the  record-breaking  contest 
waged  by  the  Cunard  and  White  Star  lines 
with  the  Majestic,  the  City  oj  l^itris,  the 
FAruria,  and  later  by  the  American  liners, 
SL  Paul  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Cunarders. 
Lucania  and  Campania.  Still  later  is  the 
struggle  between  the  Hamburg- American 
Line  and  the  North  German  Llovd  Line.     All 


MARCONI    WIRHLKSS  TFLFGRAPH    H i APgi  AK TI  RS 
UN    HOARD   SHIl* 

this  was  the  result  of  the  ceaseless  call  for 
greater  speed.  The  lines  had  to  cater  to  it  or 
drop  to  the  place  of  second-rate  companies. 
The  risk  has  been  great,  but  it  has  paid  a  thou- 
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duty  of  the  Cabin  Department.  In  the 
North  German  Lloyd  Line  they  have  this  for 
a  watchword:  *'The  greatest  element  of  suc- 
cess is  a  satisfied  passenger."  Once  a  pas- 
senger books,  the  Cabin  Department  manager 
must  see  that  he  books  again.  When  a  pas- 
senger books  on  the  Lloyd  or  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  it  is  understood  that  he  ex- 
pects to  get  over  in  a  hurry,  and  at  the  same 
time  quickly  and  comfortably.  Consequently 
there  must  be  no  failure  in  any  one  of  these 
things.  The  five  clerks  who  attend  to  the 
booking  of  passengers  must  possess  sublimated 
tact,  finesse  and  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
They  must  meet  the  wishes  of  persons,  and  if 
they  cannot  do  this  they  must  adroitly  switch 
the  prospective  passenger's  ideas  to  meet  the 
accommodations  that  are  available,  and  at  the 
same  time  induce  him  to  believe  that  the  latter 
was  what  he  wanted  all  the  time.  He  must 
not  forget  a  name,  and  he  must  remember 
in  a  general  way  the  stateroom  that  the  patron 
occupied  on  former  trips.  A  just  complaint 
against  a  steward  means  that  steward's  dis- 
missal— a  passenger's  favor  is  of  much  more 
value  than  a  steward.  The  other  day  a 
wealthy  Chicagoan  came  into  the  office  of  the 
line  he  patronized  and  wished  to  be  booked  for 
a  favorite  vessel  *'  in  the  suite  I  had  last  year. " 
Unfortunately  that  suite  was  taken,  and  it 
took  the  combined  efforts  of  clerk  and  agent 
himself  to  assure  the  patron  that  the  suite  on 
the  other  board  side  was  exactly  as  good.  Such 
diplomacy  is  constantly  demanded.  On  many 
vessels  they  do  not  have  staterooms  numbered 
1 3 ;  passengers  will  not  book  for  a  room  bear- 
ing that  number,  and  until  recently  few  will 
book  on  a  vessel  sailing  on  Friday, — lines 
leave  on  Friday,  though,  from  the  English 
ports  and  many  from  the  German.  All  the 
great  lines  have  built  up  an  enormous  clientele, 
some  patrons  even  booking  for  a  prospective 
passage  one  and  two  years  in  the  future.  In 
the  summer  particularly  a  moderate-sized 
ocean  steamship's  officers  and  passengers  are 
like  a  big  family,  so  well  have  they  become 
acquainted  in  past  voyages.  The  big  boats, 
however,  floating  cities  of  people,  are  neces- 
sarily more  conventional. 

PREPARING     THE     PASSENGER'S     COMFORT 

But  the  new  passengers  must  be  looked 
after;  each  line  must  get  its  share  of  the  in- 


creasing traveling  public.  And  in  this  side 
of  the  business  the  Germans  far  outpoint  the 
English  lines.  Not  satisfied  with  the  adver- 
tising which  it  receives  in  the  news  columns 
of  the  daily  press,  the  steamship  line  seeks  to 
attract  new  patrons  by  advertising  circulars, 
by  the  distribution  of  literature  extolling  the 
line  and  the  beauty  and  interest  of  foreign 
points  with  which  it  connects.  This  is  done 
by  the  Advertising  Department,  and  an  im- 
portant department  it  is.  Then,  too,  there 
is  the  press  agent,  who  usually  conducts  a 
periodical  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
line  which  employs  him. 

Supplies  for  the  North  German  Lloyd  Line 
are  purchased  by  the  chef,  cook,  chief  steward 
and  pursers  of  the  various  vessels.  At  the 
end  of  each  trip  they  make  out  a  requisition 
for  the  stores  they  need  and  this  is  passed  upon 
by  the  superintendent,  who,  in  the  case  of  the 
North  German  Lloyd  Line,  has  charge  of  the 
piers  and  docks.  The  supplies  carried  by  a 
great  ocean  liner  are  enormous.  Here  is 
what  a  recent  steamship  had  in  her  larder 
when  she  sailed  recently : — 20,000  pounds  of 
beef ;  500  pounds  of  fresh  pork ;  3 ,500  pounds  of 
mutton ;  450  pounds  of  lamb ;  veal  500  pounds ; 
sausage  300  pounds;  liver  250  pounds;  corned 
beef  2,900  pounds;  salt  pork  2,200  pounds; 
bacon  479  pounds;  500  hams;  8  dozen  tongues; 
200  sweetbreads;  2,100  assorted  fish;  5,000 
oysters;  5,000  clams;  500  soft  shell  crabs; 
green  turtle  200  pounds;  50  geese;  350  fowl; 
300  squabs;  500  snipe;  500  quail;  216  duck- 
lings; loi  pair  of  wild  game;  1,500  pounds  of 
butter;  1,200  eggs;  400  cans  of  condensed 
milk;  1,000  quarts  fresh  milk;  400  quarts  of 
ice  cream;  12  barrels  of  apples;  40  boxes  of 
pears;  peaches  and  oranges;  124  barrels  of 
flour  and  500  other  items. 

And  there  are  other  tasks  of  great  magni- 
tude. The  Cabin  Department  must  arrange 
attractive  convenience  for  passengers,  such 
as  facilities  for  speedy  connections,  handling 
of  baggage,  and  the  like.  The  French  line, 
for  example,  checks  your  baggage  through  to 
any  point  in  France ;  has  a  special  train  wait- 
ing at  Havre  to  take  you  to  Paris,  and  supplies 
wine  like  water.  And,  too,  it  makes  a  point 
of  its  cable  service.  The  Hamburg- American 
Line  runs  a  fleet  of  fast  steamships  to  Medi- 
terranean ports,  and  several  excellent  North 
Lloyd  liners  are  kept  in  the  Mediterranean 
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service  all  the  year  round.  Each  year  the 
two  German  lines  and  the  American  line  send 
an  excursion  steamship  to  the  West  Indies 
or  some  such  place.  All  vessels,  whether  fast 
or  slow,  are  beautifully  equipped.  On  all 
German  vessels  bands  composed  of  second 
cabin  stewards  fiunish  music  during  the  meals. 
The  North  German  Lloyd  Line  in  recent  years 
has  adopted  a  training  system.  Regtdar  train- 
ing ships  are  employed  by  the  line,  and  boys 
are  enlisted  and  graduated  and  appointed 
to  positions  in  the  regtdar  transatlantic  ser- 
vice, just  as  though  they  were  in  the  navy. 

ARRANGE.MENTS    ON    BOARD    SHIP 

At  one  time  steamship  managers  had  an 
idea  that  great  steamship  traffic  from  this 
cotmtry  depended  upon  some  great  event 
abroad — the  Paris  Exposition,  the  coronation 
of  King  Edward  and  the  like.  But  with  the 
increase  of  wealth,  the  tide  of  European  travel 
has  risen  steadily,  imtil  at  present  steamship 
men  recognize  no  need  of  special  attractions 
abroad.     Europe  itself  is  the  loadstone. 

Early  this  year,  however,  a  steamship  man 
prophesied  a  rush  to  Europe  in  the  spring  as  a 
result  of  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  VII. 
The  newspapers  took  it  up,  and  as  a  s  t 
thousands  revoked  their  decision  to  go  abroad 
this  siunmer,  in  order  to  avoid  the  **  corona- 
tion rush."  As  a  consequence  there  was 
merely  an  average  summer  season.  It  is 
only  one  example  of  the  fussiness  of  the 
American  traveling  public.  It  has  to  be 
watched,  catered  to  constantly,  and  handled 
with  rare  finesse. 

Each  year  sees  some  new  luxury  of  appoint- 
ment, some  new  convenience  to  attract  voy- 
agers. Electricity  to  furnish  light  and  air  in 
cabin,  saloon  and  steerage  was  introduced,  and 
the  deckroom  was  enlarged  for  exercise  and 
recreation — nothing  contributes  so  much  to 
the  success  of  the  great  Oceanic  as  her  great 
spacious  decks.  Libraries  filled  with  books 
of  reference  and  the  latest  fiction;  music 
rooms  with  a  piano  and  perchance  an  organ; 
bath  rooms  and  smoking  rooms,  are  now  im- 
portant adjtmcts  to  the  great  steamships. 
The  smoking  room  of  a  large  greyhotmd  is  a 
joy  forever.  Here  card  games  are  played  and 
pools  on  the  daily  runs  are  made.  And  they 
gamble.  The  lines  wotild  like  to  prevent  it, 
but  they  cannot.    Some  of  their  best  patrons 


are  inveterate  poker  players.  But  the  cap- 
tain has  his  eye  on  this  diversion,  and  if  too 
much  money  is  being  won  and  lost,  or  the  ex- 
citement is  getting  too  intense,  he  asserts  him- 
self. Professional  gamblers  and  sharpers 
make  a  practice  of  traveling  back  and  forth 
and  sometimes  they  reap  rich  harvests — 
until  they  are  detected.  When  this  occurs. 
their  names  are  posted  in  the  smoking  room 
and  passengers  are  requested  to  avoid  them. 
If  this  fails,  the  gambler  is  put  in  irons. 

Two  new  ships  have  a  gymnasium  equipped 
with  the  latest  electrical  apparatus  for  ex- 
ercise, electric  horses  and  camels  to  ride,  and 
instruments  to  pound  the  body  and  make  up 
for  the  lack  of  exercise  and  overeating  most 
passengers  indulge  in. 

All  holidays  are  observed,  weekly  concerts 
and  divine  services  on  Sunday  are  held  on  the 
English  boats,  and  mock  trials  and  other 
diversions  are  devised  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
travelers.  The  Atlantic  Transport  Line 
makes  a  point  of  its  large  staterooms,  with 
iron  bedsteads  instead  of  bunks,  and  the 
newer  American  line  boats  their  splendid 
artificial  ventilation.  And  so  you  might  go 
on  naming  the  thousand  and  one  attractions 
which  the  steamship  lines  employ  to  draw 
passengers  their  way. 

The  German  captains  are  much  more  socia- 
ble than  those  of  the  English  lines.  One 
going  up  to  an  American  lately,  two  or  three 
days  out,  shook  hands  with  him,  saying: — 

"You  are  Mr.  because  you  are  the  only 

man  on  the  boat  I  don't  know. "  Nothing  of 
this  sort  happens  on  English  ships.  The  last 
night  of  the  voyage  brings  the  "captain's 
dinner"  on  the  German  ships,  when,  if  it  is 
clear  and  not  too  warm,  the  passengers  dance 
to  the  tune  of  the  band,  while  the  captain  acts 
as  host.  All  the  various  diversions  of  the 
evening  culminate  in  a  pretty  scene  when,  the 
lights  being  out,  the  steward  appears  with 
motilds  of  ice  cream  from  which  candles  stand 
forth  until  an  array  of  dim  lights  cast  weird 
shadows  over  the  company,  hushed  with  ex- 
pectancy marooned  in  a  swaying  ocean  of 
vague  darkness. 

THE  STEERAGE  PASSENGERS 

One  of  the  most  important  persons  in  a 
steamship  line  is  the  manager  of  the  Steerage 
Department.    His  agents  know  the  haunts 
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of  transient  American  citizens  like  a  book,  handling  freight  for  the  world 
and  if  you  are  much  in  the  East  Side  you  As  for  freight,  the  swift  express  ships  cany 
come  across  many  dingy  offices  with  the  names  small  quantities  of  perishable  goods  and  often 
of  great  steamship  lines  in  the  windows,  gold  and  bullion,  but  the  great  freight  carriers 
Food,  good  accomodations  and  cheap  rates  like  the  J5arfearo55a  and  the  C^fttV  and  the  newer 
are  the  inducements  held  out.  One  hears  type  represented  by  the  Moltke  and  Bremen, 
often  that  foreign  agents  tell  monstrous  lies  carry  the  bulk  of  the  freight.  When  a  shipper 
about  the  riches  of  the  United  States,  to  wishes  to  send  goods  abroad,  he  comes  as  a 
encourage  foreigners  to  come  to  their  shores,  rule  to  the  freight  manager,  but  sometimes 
The  severe  penalties  imposed  by  foreign  gov-  shippers  make  special  contracts  abroad  with 
emments,  however,  for  inciting  immigration,  the  owners  of  the  line.  The  manager  must 
is  fair  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  these  reports,  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  goods  which 
None  of  the  great  steamship  lines  is  patronized  are  shipped,  and  he  must  know  to  a  dot  the 
exclusively  by  immigrants  of  the  various  weight  and  measurement  of  the  cargo.  He 
foreign  countries,  although  the  Italians  rather  must  also  know  the  shipping  season  of  the 
favor  the  German  lines.  And  a  great  deal  of  various  freights,  and  he  must  make  up  his  car- 
attention  is  paid  to  steerage  passengers.  Al-  goes  in  such  a  way  that  the  carrying  capacity 
though  lines  may  not  invite  immigration  by  is  utilized  in  the  most  economical  way.  The 
direct  appeal,  everything  except  such  appeal  freight  rates  from  Europe  to  this  country  are 
is  made  to  attract  such  people.  Central  generally  fixed  rates,  but  freight  rates  from 
points  are  established  in  foreign  countries  the  United  States  to  foreign  ports  vary.  A 
where  the  immigrants  included  in  an  agency  shipper  either  makes  his  contract  with  the 
district  may  gather.  Italians,  Frenchmen  line  or  its  agents,  or  through  freight  brokers, 
and  Spaniards  are  assembled  at  Genoa;  Huns,  The  receiving  clerks  on  the  pier  then  inspect 
Slavs  and  Germans  at  Bremen,  or  Hamburg;  the  goods,  and  if  they  are  what  the  contract 
Belgians,  Hollanders  and  others  at  Antwerp,  calls  for  they  issue  a  receipt.  If  the  bulk  in 
and  so  on.  Steamship  lines  are  taxed  fifty  weight  is  greater  than  was  stated  in  the  con- 
cents for  each  immigrant,  and  the  people  tract,  the  goods  are  not  allowed  on  the  ves- 
who  are  denied  admission  to  this  country  must  sel.  The  shipper  exchanges  this  receipt  at  the 
be  taken  back  at  the  expense  of  the  line  that  office  of  the  steamship  company  for  a  regular 
brought  them  here.     On  board  ship  the  im-  bill  of  lading. 

migrants  fare  well.     The  food  is  fairly  whole-  The  big  freighters  load  at  four  different 

some  and  plentiful.     The  passengers  sleep  in  hatchways  at  the  same  time.     At  each  hatch 

long  rows  of  bunks  in  a  compartment  which  there  is  a  steam  hoisting  apparatus  and  a 

is  as  clean,  well  ventilated  and  cool  as  possible,  separate   gang   of   men   working   under  the 

Each  morning  the  captain  inspects  the  steer-  direction   of  a  stevedore.     About  six  gangs 

age,  and  complaints  are  considered  from  the  of  twenty-five  men  each  and  about  twelve 

humblest  alien.     They  eat  food  prepared  in  foremen  and  dock  clerks  are  employed.     As 

the  ship's  galley,  from  long  tables  which  are  many   men   are  employed   as  can   work    to 

set  up  at  meal  time.     Along  with  the  immi-  advantage.     Street    cars,  completely   boxed, 

grants  are  many  world  wanderers  in  fair  cir-  steam  launches  enclosed  in  cases,  and  heavy 

cumstances,  who  cross  and  recross  as  third-  machinery  are  lifted  from  the  dock,  swung 

class  passengers.     The  cost  of  steerage  pas-  over  the  open  hatchway  and  lowered  to  the 

sage  ranges  from  $20  to  $30  according  to  the  cavernous   depths  as  easily  as  though   they 

vessel.     An  idea  of  the  steerage  traffic  of  the  weighed  a  hundred  potmds  instead  of  twelve 

l)est  known  big  lines  will  be  gained  by  a  glance  tons.     The  weight  of  the  goods  when  they  are 

at  the  following  figures,  which  show  accurately  stored  must  be  so  arranged  that  the  vessel 

the  number  of   steerage   passengers  brought  stands  on  an  even  keel.     Then  the  cargo  must 

here  in  190 1:  be  stowed  so  that  it  will  not  shift  with  the 

rolling  and  plunging  of  the  ship  in  a  heavy  sea. 

HamwS^SJUjlS?!*.^"^:^  Precaution  is  particularly  necessary  on  an 

wh?^*s^'':::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::/       lo.lt\  ocean  racer.    Every  package  is  fitted  into 

A^^/.. '.■'.'.'.*.'..*.'.'.'.'.*'.'.'.'.'.".'.*.*.*.*■/.'.'.*.'.;'.;;:*  il\lVi  place  so  that  the  cargo  will  be  a  solid  part  of 
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the  vessel,  and  serve  to  ballast  her  to  the  best 
advantage. 

MANY  DEVICES  FOR  SAFETY 

And  safety  has  kept  pace  with  increased 
speed.  Double  screws  and  shafts,  bulkheads, 
watertight  compartments  and  double  bottoms 
bid  defiance  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  By 
the  bulkhead  system,  perfected  first  on  the 
old  Guion  liner  Arizona,  vessels  are  divided 
by  twenty  or  thirty  transverse  bulkheads  into 
as  many  watertight  compartments.  These 
bulkheads  run  from  the  keel  to  the  saloon 
deck,  about  twenty  feet  above  the  water  line. 
The  first  bulkhead  rises  a  few  feet  from  the 
bow — ^thus  a  head-on  collision  with  an  ice- 
berg or  a  derelict  results  only  in  the  filling  of 
the  forward  compartment.  The  steerage  in- 
cludes several  compartments,  as  do  also  the 
saloons,  engine  rooms  and  the  rest  back  to  the 
stem.  A  collision  crushing  in  the  side  of  the 
vessel  in  the  region  of  the  engine  room  would, 
of  course,  fill  the  engine  room  compartment 
with  water,  but  that  would  not  suffice  to  sink 
the  vessel,  unless  the  bulkhead  doors  of  the 
other  compartments  were  left  open.  Even 
if  the  collision  occurred  at  the  bulkhead  divid- 
ing two  compartments,  and  both  were  thus 
flooded,  the  vessel  would  still  float,  provided 
the  other  bulkheads  were  closed.  The  new 
Doerr  electric  and  hydraulic  bulkhead  system, 
whereby  the  bulkhead  doors  are  closed  from 
the  bridge  by  means  of  a  lever,  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  North  German  Line.  By  it,  in  two 
minutes,  every  compartment  door  may  be 
automatically  closed  from  the  bridge  and  the 
ship  rendered  watertight.  The  possibility 
of  a  broken  shaft  or  propeller  still  remains,  but 
in  twin  screw  vessels  there  is  slight  danger 
of  heli)less  drifting,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Cunarder  Umhria,  which  broke  her  shafting 
in  mid-ocean  a  few  years  ago.  With  one  pro- 
peller knocked  to  pieces  by  contact  with  a 
derelict,  or  a  shaft  broken,  another  propeller 
and  another  shaft  remain  to  drive  the  vessel 
on  her  way,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the 
Fuerst  Bismarck  in  August  of  the  present 
year.  Safety  at  sea  is,  in  large  measure, 
an  accomplished  fact.  By  comparing  the 
statistics  of  accidents  and  loss  of  life  in  travel 

ocean  with  travel  by  rail  one  will  appreciate 
much  safer  travel  at  sea  is  than  travel  on 


TWO    METHODS    OF    INSURANCE 

All  the  varied  property  of  a  steamship  line 
is  insured  partly  in  marine  insurance  com- 
panies and  partly  by  the  line  itself.  Until 
recently  the  North  German  Lloyd  had  a 
regular  insurance  department  of  its  own.  The 
valuation  of  all  vessels,  pier  sheds  and  other 
property  was  fixed,  and  each  year  a  sum 
representing  what  would  be  the  premium  if  the 
insurance  were  carried  in  a  regular  company 
was  placed  in  the  insurance  fund.  Since  the 
line  has  bought  out  so  many  new  vessels,  how- 
ever, a  large  part  of  their  risks  has  been  placed 
with  English,  German  and  American  insurance 
companies.  All  lines  may  now  be  said  to 
operate  on  that  principle — part  self-insurance 
and  part  oiitside.  No  single  insurance  com- 
pany will*  carry  a  risk  against  the  loss  of  a 
large  Atlantic  steamship.  One  company  will 
underwrite  the  insurance  for  total  loss,  but 
immediately  after  the  company  sets  out  and 
reinsures  the  risk  in  several  companies.  Thus 
the  total  loss  of  a  steamship  involves,  perhapi, 
a  dozen  companies.  Premiums  are  remark- 
ably low;  for  the  risk  on  a  great  ocean  liner 
is  not  assumed  to  be  hazardous. 

MANAGING  THE  SHIP  ITSELF 

On  board  these  combined  hotels  and  ware- 
houses afloat  are  a  multitude  of  activities. 
The  ship's  company  of  the  Wilhclm  dcr  Grossc 
numbers  550  men.  This  includes  the  captain, 
first  officer,  three  second  officers,  two  fourth 
officers,  chief  engineer,  first  assistant  engineer, 
two  second  assistant  engineers,  six  fourth 
assistant  engineers,  two  surgeons,  purser, 
three  assistant  pursers,  storekeeper,  chief 
steward  and  a  corps  of  assistants,  chief  cook 
and  nine  assistant  cooks,  baggagemaster, 
quartermaster,  assistant  quartermaster  and 
fifty-five  assistants,  boatswain  and  his  mate, 
seamen,  stokers,  firemen — quite  a  community. 
The  captain  controls  everything,  and  is  always 
on  the  bridge  in  stress  of  storm  or  other  emer- 
gency. The  first,  second  and  third  officers 
have  their  stated  hours  for  standing  watch 
on  the  bridge  and  directing  the  movements  of 
the  vessel.  The  fourth  and  fifth  officers  are, 
as  a  rule,  quite  young,  and  they  assist  in  the 
watches,  direct  in  a  general  way  the  tasks  of 
the  sailors,  such  as  lowering  the  boats  and 
supervising  the  work  about  ship,  relieving  and 
assisting  their  superior  officers,  and  attending 
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to  hundreds  of  other  matters.  The  boat- 
swain and  his  mate  have  direct  charge  of  the 
crew,  their  work  corresponding  to  the  work 
of  a  foreman  of  a  gang  of  laborers.  From 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  sailors  are  on  duty  in 
each  of  the  three  daily  watches.  In  each 
watch  a  quartermaster  holds  the  wheel.  Still 
another  quartermaster  is  near  at  hand  ready 
to  manipulate  the  hand-steering  gear,  in  case 
the  steam  apparatus  breaks  down.  There  are 
few  idle  moments  for  the  sailors,  for  their 
natural  enemy,  the  boatswain,  keeps  them 
going  about  on  odd  jobs  from  holy-ston- 
ing the  decks  to  painting  life-boats.  The  cap- 
tain of  a  large  steamship,  when  his  respon- 
sibility is  considered,  is  the  poorest  paid  man 
in  the  world.  The  highest  salary  possible 
does  not  exceed  $2,500,  and  from  the  captain 
it  goes  down  to  the  able  seamen,  who  receive 
$20  or  $25  a  month.  Sometimes  the  captain 
rents  his  cabin,  or  he  gets  a  commission 
on  the  number  of  his  passengers.  But  it  is 
a  poor  calling  from  a  financial  standpoint — 
that  of  a  ship's  master. 

IN  THE  ENGINE  ROOM 

The  engine  room  is  the  wonderland  of  the 
great  liner.  Here  the  chief  engineer  is  supreme 
and  no  one  but  the  captain  may  bother 
him.  Speed,  quick  time,  broken  records  are 
only  obtained  by  unceasing  vigilance.  In 
the  largest  liners  the  engineer  force  numbers 
over  200  men.  This  force  is  divided  into  two 
shifts.  One  or  two  engineers  keep  constant 
watch  in  each  fire-room;  and  two  or  three  are 
always  on  the  platform  of  the  engine  room. 
These  last  named  men  must  watch  the  warmth 
of  the  bearings,  the  condition  of  the  shafts  and 
rods,  keep  an  eye  on  the  throttles  and  the 
indicator  showing  the  revolutions  of  the 
screws;  they  must  watch  the  steam  pressure 
and  attend  to  hundreds  of  technical  details. 
The  chief  engineer  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
petent, best  educated  and  most  interesting 
men  in  the  world.  He  receives  about  $150  a 
month,  and  a  bonus  on  all  coal  saved  under 
that  which  is  allowed  him  to  maintain  a  cer- 
tain average  of  speed.  The  stokeroom  is  the 
inferno  of  the  vessel.  A  brief  glance  down 
there  gives  a  picture  of  electric  arc  light 
rays,  great  gaping,  lurid  walls  of  fire,  naked 
sweating  figures,  blue  stilphtu-ous  flames, 
rising  and  falling  shovels  and  flying  buckets, 


that  haunt  one  for  life.  But  even  here  many 
new  devices  are  reducing  temperature  and 
making  labor  less  unpleasant. 

THE    TRUST    AND    THE    RAILROADS 

It  has  been  said  that  the  great  railroads 
control  the  freight  situation.  As  a  rule,  there 
is  an  understanding  between  the  railroads 
and  the  steamship  companies  as  regards  the 
various  rates.  Any  disagreement  between  a 
certain  steamship  line  and  a  great  railway 
would  have  but  one  result.  A  railroad  might 
refuse  to  carry  to  this  city  all  goods,  merchan- 
dise or  grain  consigned  to  other  seaports.  Say 
the  railroad  would  only  carry  over-sea  freight 
to  Philadelphia  or  Boston  or  Baltimore.  The 
effect  would  be  ruinous  on  lines  leaving  New 
York.  This  is  the  advantage  of  the  new  steam- 
ship trust,  that  it  owns  so  many  railroads, 
and  is,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  adjust  rail- 
road freights  to  suit  its  steamships,  or  vice 
versa.  It  is  said  that  the  trust  will  put  the 
tramp  steamer  out  of  business,  but  it  will 
take  years  to  accomplish  such  a  result.  The 
majority  of  these  wandering  craft  are  owned 
by  English  merchants.  In  dingy  little  offices 
in  London  and  Liverpool  the  stout,  conserva- 
tive old  shipping  men  pore  over  trade  reports, 
and  send  the  tramps  where  they  will  do  the 
most  good.  If  crops  are  good  in  this  country 
this  year,  a  huge  fleet  of  tramps  fly  thither, 
without  charter,  and  lie  off  Liberty  Island, 
awaiting  contract.  Last  year  the  crops  were 
not  good  and  there  was  scarcely  a  tramp 
in  this  port.  They  were  all  down  in  South 
America,  where  crops  had  been  enormous. 

Years  of  patient  endeavor,  of  painstaking 
care,  of  skilful  organization,  of  gigantic  finan- 
cial risks,  infinite  tact,  judgment,  diplomacy, 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  passengers  and 
shippers — all  these  elements  and  many  more 
figure  in  the  making  and  working  of  the  suc- 
cessful steamship  line.  Rates  must  not  be 
considered  exorbitant,  yet  they  may  not  be 
too  low;  records  must  be  broken,  yet  there 
must  be  no  accidents;  things  must  be  right. 
** Great  steamship  men  are  few:  that  is  why 
there  are  so  few  of  them, "  is  an  old  adage  in 
the  British  shipping  circles,  but  these  few  and 
their  thousands  upon  thousands  of  assistants 
are  operating  a  business  that  strikes  life  from 
nearly  every  side — the  most  enormous,  varied 
and  picturesque  business  in  the  world. 
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IT  is  held  as  a  reproach,  widespread  in  the 
land,  that  New  York  City  lacks  public 
spirit.  Its  citizens  are  too  busy 
making  money  out  of  the  rest  of  the  country ; 
its  Wall  Street  millionaires  have  no  souls;  the 
place  is  crowded  with  a  vast  mass  of  non- 
English  speaking  foreigners;  the  city  is  not 
really  American. 

And  yet  when  the  horrors  of  fire  or  famine 
or  flood  smite  with  devastating  force  any  part 
of  the  world,  so  great  that  numbers  of  the 
people  suffer  or  die,  the  country  instinctively 
turns  to  New  York  to  see  what  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  intends  to  do  for  their  relief. 
Relief  is  always  sent  from  New  York,  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  the  trade  of  the  city 
and  of  the  State  and  of  the  Nation,  and 
having  upon  its  roll  millionaires  almost  by 
the  hundreds,  invariably  takes  the  lead  in 
showing  the  most  humane  form  of  public 
spirit  by  giving  generously  without  regard  to 
race  or  nationality.  The  best  answer  to  the 
assertion  that  the  rich  of  New  York  have  no 
souls  is  to  examine  the  records  of  the  Chamber 
jof  Commerce  in  times  of  great  calamity. 
When  the  news  came  of  Martinique's  oblitera- 
tion, so  quickly  was  action  taken  that  the 
President  of  the  Chamber,  Mr.  Morris  K. 
Jesup,  even  before  a  meeting  was  called, 
purchased  on  his  own  responsibility  a  cargo  of 
supplies  already  on  the  way  to  that  port  but 
consigned  to  men  who  had  been  killed. 

Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  general  impres- 
sion that  the  chief  mission  of  the  Chamber  is  to 
aid  suffering  humanity  in  times  of  great  up- 
heavals of  nature,  and  to  give  a  dinner  once  a 
year,  where,  like  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  in 


London,  the  National  Administration  may 
declare,  through  some  Cabinet  officer,  its  pur- 
pose and  commercial  policy.  But  these  are 
mere  incidents  in  the  routine  work  of  this 
great  institution,  which  has  been  described 
aptly  as  the  **  organized  conscience  of  the  rich 
men  of  New  York.  *' 

The  twenty  original  incorporators  of  the 
Chamber  declared  on  March  13,  1770,  that 
its  great  object  was  "the  enlargement  of 
trade."  From  that  time  to  this  its  work 
has  been  both  beneficent  and  patriotic.  It 
has  always  opposed  war,  but  when  war  has 
come  it  has  upheld  the  Nation's  cause. 
When  war  has  ended,  instantly  it  has  applied 
its  influence  and  energy  to  binding  up  the 
wounds  and  to  restoring  commercial  health. 
When  Savannah  surrendered  in  1865  it  sent 
$35,000  to  the  city  at  once  for  the  relief  of  the 
destitute.  In  the  same  year  it  sent  $20,000 
to  the  hungry  of  East  Tennessee.  When 
Richmond  fell  $15,000  was  forwarded  for  the 
poor  of  that  city.  It  spent  $2,000  for  medals 
for  the  valiant  garrisons  of  Forts  Sumter  and 
Pickens.  It  raised  $25,000  for  testimonials 
to  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Kearsarge  for 
completing  the  work,  when  the  Alabama  was 
beaten,  of  driving  privateers  against  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  from  the  high 
seas.  It  has  raised  funds  for  the  relief  of  the 
widows  of  naval  officers  killed  in  battle.  Its 
patriotism  has  always  been  of  the  practical 
kind. 

Vast  has  been  its  work  in  public  charity. 
In  less  than  fifty  years  it  has  raised  $2,800,000 
for  this  work.  Of  this  sum  $1,044,000  was 
for  the  sufferers  from  the  Chicago  fire.  As 
early  as  1862  it  began  to  send  aid  to  those 
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in  distress  from  great  fires.  It  sent  in  that 
year  $15,000  to  Troy,  New  York.  In  1866 
it  sent  $106,000  to  the  sufferers  from  the  fire 
in  Portland,  Maine.  In  1901  it  sent  $25,000 
to  those  suffering  from  the  fire  in  Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 

In  time  of  famine  it  sent  $60,000  to  North 
China,  in  1889;  $80,000  to  Russia  in  1892; 
$30,000  to  Armenia  in  1895;  $10,000  to  Crete 
in  1897;  $10,000  to  Cuba  in  1897.  It  even 
braved  probable  public  disfavor  and  sent 
$150,000  to  Lancashire,  England,  for  the 
hungry,  when  British  sympathy  was  largely 
with  the  South  during  the  Civil  War.  It 
sent  $142,000  to  France  right  after  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  It  raised  $100,000  for  the 
victims  of  the  Johnstown  flood,  and  $121,000 
when  the  tidal  wave  swept  over  Galveston. 
For  the  victims  of  yellow  fever  and  cholera 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  it  has 
raised  at  sundry  times  more  than  $500,000. 
At  the  time  of  the  Charleston  earthquake 
$90,000  was  raised,  and  for  the  recent  suffer- 
ers from  the  West  Indian  volcanoes  $42,000 
was  raised  and  expended  quickly.  By  giving 
quickly  it  has  given  thrice. 

Nevertheless,  all  this  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  work  of  the  Chamber.  To  secure  the 
advancement  of  public  prosperity  is  its  real 
work.  To  influence  public  opinion,  especially 
in  reference  to  law-making  on  taxation  and 
kindred  subjects,  has  been  one  of  its  great 
aims.  A  writer  in  summing  up  the  purpose 
of  the  Chamber  said  twelve  years  ago:  "It 
inevitably  seeks  the  forms  of  civil  and  political 
government  that  most  effectively  conduce 
to  the  peace,  thrift  and  happiness  of  citizens. " 
That  characterization  is  just  as  true  to-day. 
Although  the  Chamber  avoids  participation 
in  political  questions  as  such,  it  has  always 
dealt  with  two  of  the  great  political  issues — 
sound  finance  and  the  tariff — but  more  in  an 
academic  than  in  a  political  sense.  Twice 
has  it  engaged  in  the  local  political  contests 
of  New  York  city.  Tammany  Hall's  enormi- 
ties were  responsible  for  this.  The  Chamber 
rose  in  its  might  at  the  time  of  the  Tweed  ex- 
posures, and  early  in  the  nineties  helped  to 
elect  William  L.  Strong  mayor.  Otherwise 
its  participation  in  politics  has  been  on  the 
broad  ground  of  commercial  advancement. 
Technically  it  abjures  politics. 

In  one  sense  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 


like  a  club  of  leading  merchants.  It  has  a 
limited  membership  of  1,500  men  who  pay 
dues  of  $50  each  a  year  and  all  of  whom  are 
allied  with  commerce.  It  does  not  encourage 
the  presence  of  professional  men  on  its  roll  of 
members.  It  has  eleven  honorary  members, 
among  whom  are  Carl  Schurz,  Thomas  A. 
Edison  and  Hugh  H.  Hanna,  and  men  like 
them  who  have  contributed  notably  to  the 
business  prosperity  of  the  nation  in  one  way 
or  another  for  twenty  years.  It  has  occupied 
an  attractive  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Mutual  Life 
Building  till  now,  and  the  walls  of  these  rooms 
were  crowded  to  the  last  inch  with  portraits 
of  the  great  men  of  commerce  of  New  York 
and  the  Nation.  These  portraits  comprise  a 
marvelous  collection.  To  one  who  can  read 
aright  they  tell  a  story  of  what  has  been  called 
the  key  of  the  commercial  history  of  the 
United  States.  Nearly  every  man  who  has 
been  great  in  trade  or  finance  in  this  country 
has  representation  there.  That  unsatisfac- 
tory and  almost  objectionable  phrase,  "the 
best  citizens, "  may  even  be  used  with  full 
propriety  of  the  membership  past  and  present 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  is  about  to 
occupy  a  magnificent  home,  worthy  alike  of 
its  career  and  purposes,  built  at  a  cost  of 
$1,500,000.  As  a  place  where  these  repre- 
sentative men  may  meet  and  discuss  what  is 
best  for  the  commerce  of  the  city  and  country 
the  Chamber  may  be  called  a  j:lub. 

But  it  is  more  as  a  State  and  National  in- 
stitution or  society,  devoted  to  the  high  pur- 
pose of  advancing  material  prosperity,  than  as 
a  club  of  wealthy  men,  that  its  work  is  done. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try. It  has  two  charters,  one  granted  by  George 
HI  in  1 770,  and  the  other  granted  by  the  New 
York  Legislature  on  April  13,  1784,  both 
documents  agreeing  as  to  the  purposes  of 
the  organization.  These  charters  give  it  the 
right  "to  carry  into  execution,  encourage  and 
promote,  by  just  and  lawful  ways  and  means, 
such  measures  as  will  tend  to  promote  and 
extend  just  and  lawful  commerce."  Its 
great  seal  of  solid  silver,  three  inches  in 
diameter  and  one  inch  thick,  was  carried  to 
London  by  Isaac  Low,  the  last  Colonial 
president  of  the  society  and  a  sympathizer 
with  British  interests,  but  it  was  recovered 
from  a  sort  of  junk  shop  several  years  later 
and  brought  back  and  is  in  constant  use. 
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Tbe  vTbarnc^"  exsfpcises  its  influence  upon 
±3e  rvc*-  vciir.c  Thrju^a  half  a  dozen  standing 
■:^-f>Tv--'v>fs^  r^iea?  have  to  do  with  Finance 
jc^i  ^"'•ir-*:n:',*:j  J^iririerce  and  the  Revision  of 
Ij^irs^  Ir^'-irzjdl  Trade  and  Improvements, 
rvirXTN:  jl::c  Sliip?.  Commercial  Arbitration, 
i^jk^f  JL:^i  >ri:r-ci't^al  Taxation.  Mr.  George 
\VOscc:.  wLt',"  i'.^r  r.early  fifty  years  has  been  its 
5^Te:jLrv  i::d  is  still  a  comparatively  young 
:r*jin.  hJks  h^td  active  charge  of  the  business 
vk:Jii*^  s^:  :he  organization,  and  what  a  host  of 
tt>er/.ones  v^r  grvat  men  and  great  movements 
he  has !  1  asked  him  recently  what  was  the 
r»u^t  impressive  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of 
Comnionx*  that  he  could  recall.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation  he  replied:  "The  great 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  just  after  Fort  Sumter 
was  fired  upon.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen 
such  a  patriotic  impulse,  such  evidence  of 
national  devotion.  That  meeting  led  to  the 
groat  Union  Square  outdoor  meeting  which 
rallied  the  citizens  of  New  York.  As  an  out- 
ixime  of  it  all  it  was  possible  for  Secretary 
C'hasc  to  come  to  New  York,  and  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Chamber  at  William  and  Cedar  Streets 
to  raise  a  loan  of  $30,000,000  when  the  Gov- 
ernment was  in  sore  need. " 

The  routine  work  of  this  State  and  Nation^ 
institution  centres  largely  in  a  meeting  which 
is  held  once  a  month.  Some  man  of  national 
distinction  frequently  makes  a  formal  address 
upon  the  commercial  topics  of  the  day,  or 
some  committee  reports  upon  vital  question 
of  commercial  interest.  A  large  part  of  the 
daily  work  of  the  officers  is  the  preparation 
and  circulation  of  documents  relating  to  these 
matters.  The  Chamber  is  an  institution  that 
produces  something  constantly,  and  that  un- 
doubtedly explains  why  its  membership  is 
always  full  and  why  it  is  considered  a  great 
honor  to  have  one's  name  upon  its  roll. 

From  the  beginning  the  Chamber  has  been 
a  friend  of  the  Erie  Canal.  In  1786  it  first 
suggested  the  construction  of  that  highway, 
and  it  co6perated  with  Dewitt  Clinton  in  se- 
curing that  boon  to  the  commerce  of  New 
York,  and  it  has  watched  faithfully  over  its 
maintenance  ever  since.  It  has  gone  further 
than  this,  for  in  February  last  the  Chamber 

opted  a  report  favoring  the  recommenda- 

1  of  Governor  Odell  that  the  State  should 

id  $80,000,000  in  improving  this  impor- 

highway  of  trade.    The  committee  that 


investigated  the  matter  said  that  in  its  opin- 
ion the  State  could  spend  $80,000,000  upon 
improvements  to  the  canal  with  less  com- 
parative sacrifice  than  was  made  when  the 
canal  was  dug  originally.  The  $80,000,000 
would  practically  make  a  ship  canal  of  this 
highway. 

The  Chamber  has  always  championed  an 
Isthmian  canal  project,  and  has  left  nothing 
undone  in  the  way  of  instructing  the  people 
and  their  representatives  as  to  the  value  of 
that  project  to  American  commerce.  An- 
other great  work  has  been  in  upholding  what 
it  has  always  considered  to  be  right  in  finance, 
— the  maintenance  of  the  gold  standard.  It 
has  not  regarded  this  financial  matter  so 
much  a  political  as  a  moral  question.  It  has 
believed  that  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March 
14,  1900,  providing  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  gold  standard,  was  incomplete  because  it 
failed  to  provide  for  making  the  silver  cur- 
rency as  good  as  gold,  except  in  a  negative 
way.  One  result  of  this  belief  was  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bill  at  the  last  session  of  Congress 
to  remedy  this  defect.  The  Chamber  will  not 
cease  in  its  agitation  for  an  improved  mone- 
tary system  until  some  of  the  existing  glaring 
defects  are  corrected  and  until  the  money 
question  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  political 
and  even  academic  strife. 

From  the  very  first  it  has  been  a  constant 
and  consistent  advocate  of  specific  duties  in 
tariff  legislation.  Solely  as  a  commercial 
question,  it  has  participated  in  the  political 
side  of  the  tariff  question.  Especially  active 
has  the  Chamber  been  in  the  effort  to  secure 
reciprocal  treaties  with  other  countries.  In- 
deed, it  has  always  subjected  our  treaties  to 
the  closest  scrutiny  when  commercial  in- 
terests were  involved.  Against  some  of  the 
reciprocal  treaties  it  has  protested  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  not  really  reciprocal. 
Since  1852,  when  the  Chamber  memorialized 
Congress  for  a  reciprocal  treaty  with  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  it  has  approved  ever}' 
measure  really  looking  toward  the  advance- 
ment of  reciprocal  trade,  and  only  last  year  it 
was  most  active  in  urging  the  adoption  of  the 
reciprocal  treaties  that  were  held  up  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  It  was  especially 
desirous  that  the  treaty  with  Prance  should 
be  ratified. 

On  the  question  of  reciprocity  with  Cuba 
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the  Chamber  was  outspoken.  There,  if  at 
any  time,  it  represented  the  conscience  of  the 
rich.  It  was  for  justice  and  decency.  It 
represented  truly  the  voice  of  the  people.  It 
sent  a  memorial  to  Congress  urging  a  fifty 
per  cent,  reduction  of  tariff  rates  on  sugar  and 
tobacco  from  Cuba,  the  staple  crops  of  the 
island,  and  upon  the  prosperous  condition  of 
the  trade  in  which  articles  the  very  life  of 
Cuba  depends.  The  utmost  that  the  measure 
that  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
willing  to  grant  in  this  respect  was  a  twenty 
per  cent  reduction  in  the  tariff  rates  on  sugar. 
The  beet  sugar  interests,  through  influence 
in  the  Senate,  outraged  the  country's  sense  of 
justice  to  Cuba.  The  people  have  spoken  in 
emphatic  terms  of  that  blot  upon  our  record, 
and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  that  it  was  one  of  the  first  to  speak. 
In  February  of  this  year  it  sent  its  message 
asking  Congress  to  do  the  right  thing  for 
Cuba,  and  it  backed  up  this  request  by  assert- 
ing that  not  only  would  such  a  measure  save 
Cuba  from  distress,  but  that  it  would  also 
**  advance  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
United  States. " 

The  Chamber  has  also  taken  a  leading  part 
in  the  agitation  for  a  new  Cabinet  department 
to  be  known  as  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Industries.  Resolutions  looking  to  the 
creation  of  this  Department  were  sent  to 
Washington,  and  influence  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  other  commercial  bodies  through- 
out the  land,  so  that  there  was  a  widespread 
demand  for  this  department.  The  measure 
to  secure  it  failed  to  pass  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress  and  the  agitation  will  continue. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  purpo^s  of  the 
Chamber  has  been  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the 
Legislature  of  New  York.  It  has  striven  to 
relieve  the  commercial  interests  of  the  State 
and  city  from  an  undue  burden  of  taxation. 
Rigorously  has  it  used  its  influence  to  pro- 
tect the  savings  bank  deposits  from  reprisals 
at  the  hands  of  legislators.  Its  Committee  on 
State  and  Municipal  Taxation  worked  hard 
at  the  last  session  of  the  last  Legislature, 
as  the  annual  report  issued  in  June  last  shows, 
for  the  passage  of  the  Stranahan  Mortgage 
Tax  bill.  That  measure  failed,  but  renewed 
efforts  will  be  made  next  winter  to  secure 
its  adoption.  This  committee  also  made  a 
report  on  the  per  capita  expense  of  mtmicipal 


administration  in  New  York,  Berlin,  Paris  and 
London.  That  report  showed  that  in  190U 
the  per  capita  expense  of  the  city  govern- 
ment was  $29.09.  The  figures  for  the  other 
cities  were:  London,  $16.62;  Paris,  $23.25; 
Berlin,  $21.70. 

In  every  annual  report  of  the  Chamber 
there  are  published  valuable  statistics  of  the 
trade  of  the  country  in  leading  articles  of 
commerce,  such  as  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton, 
cheese  and  butter,  tea,  wines,  coffee,  leather, 
dry  goods,  etc.  For  instance,  the  latest  re- 
port shows  that  the  consumption  of  sugar 
in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1901  was  the 
largest  on  record,  aggregating  more  than 
2,400,000  tons.  The  lowest  prices  of  this 
staple  were  due  to  the  fact  that  European 
countries  produced  more  than  7,000,000  tons 
of  beet  sugar.  There  was  an  unprecedented 
yield  of  coffee  in  Brazil  in  1901,  and  that  fact 
caused  the  prices  to  drop  until  they  were 
nearly  the  lowest  on  record.  The  tobacco 
crop,  the  figures  show,  was  not  as  large  as  was 
expected;  the  exports  for  1901  being  315,- 
787,  782  pounds  as  compared  with  334,604,210 
pounds  in  1900.  The  cotton  crop,  this  report 
shows,  amounted  to  10,400,000  bales,  weigh- 
ing 5,319,000,000  pounds,  being  an  increase 
of  nearly  1,000,000  bales  over  the  previous 
year.  The  exports  in  petroleum  were  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  that  branch  of  trade, 
amounting  to  957,319,566  gallons  as  com- 
pared with  879,911,324  gallons  the  previous 
year.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  provisions 
in  1 90 1  showed  an  increase  of  $13,000,000 
over  the  previous  year.  All  this,  in  a  general 
way,  shows  some  of  the  practical  side  of  the 
work  of  the  Chamber. 

In  the  matter  of  improving  the  port  of  New 
York  and  of  removing  burdens  from  com- 
merce the  Chamber  has  been  vigilant  and 
outspoken.  It  has  striven  for  the  improve- 
ment of  docks  and  the  waterfront.  It  has 
favored  the  betterment  of  harbor  channels 
in  the  way  of  lighting  and  excavation.  It 
has  worked  for  improved  streets  in  the  metrop- 
olis for  the  sake  of  commerce.  It  has  always 
contended  for  everything  that  would  advance 
the  interests  of  navigation.  Its  members  are 
proud  of  it  as  the  champion  of  the  shipping 
interests  of  the  country.  Some  idea  of  its 
work  in  this  respect  may  be  gained  from  its 
recommendations  to  Congress  for  the  passage 
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of  laws  providing  for  the  construction  of 
haibors  of  refuge,  for  removing  the  limit  of 
time  in  which  a  shipmaster  calling  in  port  for 
orders  is  required  to  name  his  destination, 
for  a  trial  of  the  shipping  bounty  act,  for  re- 
forms in  the  customs  service  of  various  kinds, 
for  simplifications  of  statutes  relating  to 
storage  in  bonded  warehouses,  for  disinfec- 
tions at  foreign  ports,  for  reform  in  the  exac- 
tion of  port  charges.  It  has  always  asked  for 
the  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  dangers  to 
navigation  on  the  high  seas.  It  has  favored 
the  improvement  of  maritime  codes  and  inter- 
national shipping  rules. 

On  broad  questions  of  internal  affairs  it 
has  worked  in  harmony  with  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission ;  it  has  taken  advanced 
ground  upon  the  question  of  bankruptcy  laws, 
sales  for  future  delivery,  adulteration  of 
articles  of  trade,  laws  relating  to  merchan- 
dise marks,  irrigation  of  arid  lands,  the  preser- 
vation of  forests,  freedom  of  public  schools 
from  religious  encroachments,  the  prepara- 
tion of  proper  bills  of  lading,  the  unwise  taxa- 
tion of  personal  property,  the  collection  of 
adequate  census  returns,  and  the  like. 

One  most  notable  public  service  has  it  done 
for  the  city  of  New  York  in  recent  years:  it 
has  been  the  chief  means  (indirectly,  it  is 
true)  of  keeping  the  great  underground  sys- 
tem of  rapid  transit  out  of  politics.  But  in 
another  way,  it  may  be  said,  the  influence 
of  the  Chamber  has  been  exerted  successfully 
to  keep  that  great  work  out  of  the  clutches  of 
Tammany  Hall.  The  leading  members  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  always  con- 
stituted a  majority  of  the  membership  of 
the  Rapid  Transit  Commission.  Year  by 
year  these  men  fought  for  a  position  on  this 
question.  By  legislative  enactment  they 
spent  the  city's  money  freely  before  they  got 
that  great  public  work  in  a  place  of  safety 
from  political  tricksters.  Every  step  was 
planned  with  the  utmost  care,  and  when  the 
commission  got  ready  to  put  its  plans  in  oper- 
ation no  more  wise  and  thorough  public  ser- 
vice was  ever  done  for  a  community  than  was 
done  by  those  men  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  their  helpful  associates. 

The  Tammany  Hall  Corporation  Counsel — 

as  a  last  effort,  it  was  thought  by  most  citizens, 

to  get  some  share  for  Tammany  Hall  in  the 

'Aion  of  the  work — held  up  the  con- 


tract for  something  like  eighteen  months;  but 
if  the  delay  was  made  for  sinister  purposes  in 
the  hope  of  bringing  the  commissioners  to 
terms  and  causing  them  to  deal  with  the  irre- 
sponsible leaders  of  a  discredited  political 
organization,  it  failed  completely.  As  a 
result,  a  municipal  work  is  under  way  in  the 
great  metropolis  of  America,  involving  the 
expenditure  of  something  like  $40,000,000, 
free  from  the  suspicion  of  fattening  the  pri- 
vate fortunes  of  political  leaders  whose  only 
warrant  for  consideration  is  their  power  to 
blackmail.  No  Tammany  leader's  wealth 
has  been  increased  in  this  case  by  exacted 
tribute,  as  undoubtedly  it  was  planned  there 
should  be  (it  has  been  done  in  other  cases),  by 
simply  giving  unofficial  permission  to  open 
the  public  streets  to  begin  a  public  work. 
For  this  great  devotion  to  public  interests,  and 
for  the  tremendous  object  lesson  in  showing 
that  a  vast  public  work  can  be  carried  on  in  an 
American  municipality  without  enriching 
thieving  politicians,  the  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  who  have  brought 
about  this  condition  of  affairs,  solely  from  a 
sense  of  public  duty  and  without  any  reward 
other  than  the  approval  of  their  own  con- 
sciences and  the  regard  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  every  one  who 
hopes  for  improved  conditions  in  American 
municipal  life. 

In  other  ways  the  Chamber  also  plays  an 
active  and  direct  part  in  the  public  affairs  of 
the  city  and  port  of  New  York.  It  names 
three  Commissioners  of  Pilots,  appoints  a 
Commissioner  for  the  Licensing  of  Sailors* 
Boarding  Houses  and  Hotels,  selects  three 
Trustees  for  the  Nautical  School  of  the  Harbor 
of  New  York,  held  on  the  schoolship  St. 
Marys,  has  a  representation  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  and, 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  April  24,  1874, 
has  established  a  Court  of  Arbitration.  This 
court  is  used  for  the  settlement  of  commercial 
disputes  where  both  sides  consent  to  leave 
the  matter  to  arbitration.  Like  its  work  on 
behalf  of  the  freedom  of  the  neutral  flag  and 
in  lessening  the  discriminations  against  the 
Chinese,  this  work  in  arbitration  has  been  of 
great  public  service. 

Its  leading  members  have  also  done  an- 
other public  service  of  great  importance  in  the 
way  of  education.    The  New  York  University 
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recently  put  in  operation  a  department  re- 
lating to  the  study  of  commerce.  Before  that 
school  could  be  started  it  was  necessary  for 
the  rich  men  of  New  York,  who  favored  the 
movement,  to  raise  the  money  to  provide  for 
the  expenses  of  the  work.  The  University 
itself  had  no  funds  for  such  a  piu*pose.  The 
money  was  raised  practically  among  the 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
thus  indirectly  the  Chamber  itself  participated 
in  this  worthy  object  and  is  entitled  to  a  large 
part  of  the  credit  in  establishing  the  new 
course  of  study  which  promises  most  excellent 
results. 

It  is  the  human  equation  that  has  contribu- 
ted most  to  the  success  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  as  in  every  other  institution  of 
consequence.  No  organization  exercises  an 
influence  that  does  not  reflect  the  individual 
aims  and  purposes  of  its  leading  members. 
The  President  of  the  Chamber,  Mr.  Morris  K. 
Jesup,  is  known  everywhere  for  his  broad  and 
liberal  imptilses  and  for  his  large  gifts  toward 


the  advancement  of  science  and  institutions 
of  public  service.  His  gifts  to  the  Museum  of 
Nattu-al  History,  his  work  in  furthering  Arctic 
exploration  through  Lieutenant  Peary  and 
others,  and  his  generous  charity,  are  known  to 
all  in  spite  of  his  desire  to  be  as  unostentatious 
as  possible.  Listen  to  this  excerpt  from  the 
address  of  President  Jesup  on  taking  the  chair 
at  one  of  his  recent  elections  to  the  high  office 
he  holds: 

'*  We  can't  look  too  much  at  the  good  side 
of  New  York  and  what  it  is  doing  for  human- 
ity and  for  the  world.  We  hear  too  much  of 
the  bad  side  from  the  pulpit  and  other  sources. 
The  evils  of  New  York  and  its  bad  example 
are  pictured  too  glaringly  before  tis ;  but  if  we 
citizens  and  members  of  this  Chamber  could 
only  see  the  good  things  going  on  here  in  New 
York  every  day,  we  should  be  more  proud  of 
the  city  than  we  are.  There  is  scarcely  a 
philanthropic  enterprise  started  in  New  York 
but  that  some  members  of  this  Chamber  are 
engaged  in  it." 


IS  A   FIXED   WAGE  JUST? 


BY 

GEORGE   MAXWELL 


THOUGH  the  system  of  fixed  wages 
is  generally  accepted  as  the  most 
satisfactory  basis  yet  evolved  for 
determining  the  just  portion  of  labor,  yet, 
viewed  from  the  moral  standpoint,  one  must 
admit  that  it  does  not  satisfy  the  real  re- 
lationship of  employee  to  employer;  for  it 
makes  no  attempt  to  justly  apportion  the  net 
result  of  the  combined  efforts  of  both.  It 
does  not  satisfy  because  it  is  not  just,  and  it 
is  not  just  because  the  producer  has  no  real 
share  or  property  interest  in  the  article 
produced. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  deal  with  the  wage 
question  xmder  the  time-worn  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  doubtless  the  prevailing  system 
of  ''standard  wages,**  with  the  frequent  con- 
tentions on  both  sides  and  forced  or  arbi- 
trated settlements  upon  a  higher  or  a  lower 
basis,  will  hold  together  for  a  season.  It  may 
meet  the  present  situation  moderately  well 
and  continue  to  furnish  a  working  plan  for  the 


conduct  of  general  business.  If  public  opin- 
ion supports  thh  contention  that  the  rights 
of  property  are  of  supreme  and  the  rights  of 
man  are  of  secondary  importance;  if  the 
business  world  is  willing  to  continue  to  suffer 
the  losses  resulting  from  the  positive  discon- 
tent of  the  producing  class ;  if  the  trade-imion 
continues  to  believe  that  justice  to  the  pro- 
ducer can  be  attained  solely  through  forcing 
capital  to  raise  the  standard  scale,  rather 
than  by  making  the  worker  a  proportionate 
sharer  in  the  net  result;  and  if  enlightened 
labor  is  willing  to  accept  a  definite  scale  as  a 
complete  and  just  recognition  of  its  contri- 
bution to  the  finished  product;  then  we 
may  proceed  indefinitely  on  the  present 
course — with  its  many  bumps,  occasional 
wrecks,  and  frequent  settlements.  But  we 
are  led  to  believe  that  this  is  not  always  to  be. 
There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the 
consolidation  of  capitalistic  enterprises  is  a 
natural  and  a  logical  tendency,  and  that  the 
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restilting  concentration  of  power  will  con- 
tinue. But  those  in  control  must  realize  that 
there  is  a  higher  power  among  men  than  the 
power  of  money — an  irresistible  force  that 
abides  in  a  universal  determination  to  have 
justice  at  any  cost.  It  may  be  unrecog- 
nized by  the  worker  himself — this  perhaps 
unconscious  and  unexpressed  longing  in  his 
heart  for  a  certain  acknowledgment  of  his 
humanity  that  he  knows  not  how  to  ask  for 
and  that  will  not  and  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
fixed  wages.  While  upon  the  surface  it  clearly 
appears  that  he  is  simply  contending  for  an 
increased  wage,  and  though  he  may  be  able 
now  to  perceive  no  other  way  of  securing 
that  justice  except  in  a  higher  wage-scale,  it 
still  remains  that,  in  his  heart,  the  struggle 
is  made  not  so  much  for  more  wages  as  for 
justice — as  he  understands  it. 

And  how  precious  a  thing  is  that  inborn 
spirit  of  justice,  and  how  early  in  life  it  mani- 
fests itself ! 

I  know  a  little  girl  of  ten  who  recently  re- 
ceived a  dollar  to  buy  a  coveted  pair  of  new 
''sneakers.**  She  is  a  bright  little  maid 
with  a  keen  eye  for  business.  In  the  quaint 
New  England  village  where  she  is  spending 
the  summer  the  typical  general  store  is  kept 
by  an  elderly  gentleman  who  has  had  the 
advantage  of  threescore  years  of  trading  in 
a  community  where  close  bargaining  is  not 
an  unknown  diversion.  The  child  quickly 
found  at  the  shoe  counter  the  style  of  "sneak- 
ers" that  exactly  suited  her  fancy,  and  after 
selecting  a  pair  of  proper  size,  she  said  that 
she  would  take  them.  Turning  quickly  upon 
the  venerable  merchant,  she  inquired  the 
price.  "Wal,"  drawled  this  post-graduate 
of  shrewdness,  "  them-sneakers-is-wuth-fifty- 
cents,-but-you-may-have-them-for-forty-five.** 
**No,  sir,*'  instantly  responded  my  little 
friend;  "if  they  are  worth  fifty  cents  I  will 
pay  that  for  them — and  not  a  penny  less. 
Here  is  my  dollar.  Give  me  fifty  cents  change, 
please;  and  don't  you  dare  to  give  me  fifty- 
five."  "Thank  'e,"  meekly  replied  the  old 
man.  And  she  was  right.  That  spirit  of  justice 
would  not  permit  this  little  unsophisticated 
girl  to  make  the  purchase  upon  any  other 
terms.  If  the  sneakers  were  "wuth  fifty 
cents"  she  would  pay  that  for  them.  She 
likes  a  bargain;  but  she  loves  justice. 

''^^ere  can  be  no  doubt  that,  so  long  as  the 
Ions  between  the  two  forces  of  capital 


and  labor  continue,  voluntary  arbitration 
furnishes  the  best-known  means  for  securing 
adjustments — and  a  living  wage.  And  yet 
the  mere  fact  that  arbitration  is  needed,  where 
harmony  should  nattu-ally  reign,  proves  in 
itself  that  the  fundamental  basis  is  out  of 
plumb,  is  wrong.  Arbitration  may  secure  a 
working  truce,  and,  just  so  long  as  the  scale  of 
wages  is  treated  by  either  side  upon  the  basis 
of  supply  and  demand,  just  so  long  will  it  be 
necessary  to  threaten,  or  to  fight,  and  to 
arbitrate. 

But  who  can  justly  define  and  set  the 
earnings  of  his  fellow  man  ?  What  moral  law 
jusifies  the  placing  of  a  fixed  price  upon 
any  kind  of  human  energy?  What  tribunal 
can  justly  proclaim  that  a  certain  definite 
sum  is  the  portion  of  labor  and  that  all  else 
and  beyond  is  the  property  of  capital  .**  What 
controlling  official  in  a  financial,  industrial 
or  transportation  enterprise  is  content  with 
his  bare  salary?  What  set  scale,  however 
high,  can  satisfy  a  man  ? 

It  may  easily  be  that,  in  individual 
instances,  the  wage-earner  is  getting  even 
more  than  his  just  due.  But  in  such  a 
case  the  worker  is  not  receiving  jus- 
tice any  more  than  he  who  receives  much 
less  than  that  to  which  he  is  entitled. 
It  is  not  especially  more  that  he  should 
have — but  justice.  Though  with  the  risk 
of  receiving  even  less,  surely  one  would 
be  happier  as  a  man,  more  content  as  a 
worker  and  more  efficient  as  a  producer 
could  he  be  fully  assured  of  a  just  participa- 
tion in  the  final  result  rather  than  a  pre- 
determined wage  based  upon  a  fixed  scale  that 
must  necessarily  limit  his  earnings  to  a 
general  average. 

While  we  must  have  great  respect  for  the 
benefits  accomplished  by  the  trade-unions 
and  acknowledge  that  the  force  of  com- 
bined capital  must,  under  prevailing  con- 
ditions, be  met  with  the  strength  of  organized 
labor,  yet  we  must  also  realize  that  the  class- 
ification method  of  the  trade-union,  with  its 
uniform  scale  and  its  collective  bargain, 
savors  of  paternalism  and  tends  to  paralyze 
individual  effort.  It  stunts  mental  growth 
and  weakens  that  spirit  of  personal  responsi- 
bility so  essential  for  the  development  of 
moral  health  and  physical  vigor.  Nor  docs 
that  system  secure  or  particularly  encourage 
a   spirit   of   partnership   between   the   two 
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forces.  It  makes  always  for  enlarging  the 
share  of  labor  as  distinguished  from  strict 
justice. 

The  system  that  frequently  obtains,  where 
the  settlement  with  the  wage-earner  is 
based  upon  * 'piece-work/'  may  have  the 
appearance  of  fairness;  yet  it  does  not  at  all 
meet  the  situation.  Truly  it  keeps  up  the 
pace  of  the  sturdy  worker  and  drops  out  the 
sluggard  and  the  weakling.  But  seldom  if 
ever  does  it  yield  more  than  a  living  wage. 
The  standard  is  quickly  made  to  conform  to 
the  physical  ability  to  produce,  and  so — to 
all  practical  purposes — it  too  becomes  fixed 
wages.  And  there  is  in  this  form,  as  well 
as  in  all  other  adjustments  of  fixed  wages,  a 
refusal  to  recognize  the  worker  as  a  partner 
in  the  enterprise.  There  is  a  disregard  of 
the  positive  charm  that  one  feels  in  an  op- 
portunity to  earn  and  receive  something 
different  and  more  satisfying  than  a  fixed 
compensation.  There  is  a  failure  to  reach 
justice  as  represented  by  a  fair  division  of 
the  net  profit;  and  there  is  always  absent 
the  coveted  acknowledgment  of  the  personal 
value  of  the  wage-earner,  viewed  as  a  con- 
tributor to  the  finished,  marketed  and  de- 
livered product. 

Nor  is  this  craving — beyond  a  fixed  money 
recompense — for  a  proper  recognition  of  one's 
contribution  of  energy  or  thought  to  the 
finished  product  confined  to  the  laboring  man 
or  the  artisan.  It  is  universal,  and  pervades 
the  realms  of  science  and  letters.  For  in- 
stance: an  eminent  surgeon  who  stood 
foremost  in  his  profession  was  called  upon  for 
a  treatise  upon  a  certain  popular  disease, 
and  its  remedy.  Being  much  pressed  with 
the  daily  and  more  profitable  demands  upon 
his  time,  he  gave  to  one  of  his  assistants, 
a  brilliant  young  surgeon,  the  task  of  pre- 
paring the  main  part  of  the  article.  This 
assistant  wrote  the  desired  paper  without 
unusual  effort.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days 
it  was  completed  in  admirable  form  and 
handed  to  this  eminent  surgeon,  who  ex- 
pressed himself  well  pleased  with  the  work. 
He  then  added  certain  deductions  and  sug- 
gestions without  in  any  way  altering  the 
original  paper,  and,  after  sending  his  as- 
sistant a  liberal  fee,  published  the  entire 
article  under  his  own  name  without  so  much 
as  mentioning  the  man  who  had  written 
the  greater  part  of  it.     Of  course,  the  young 


surgeon  may  have  received  the  full  market 
value  in  money  for  the  contribution  which  he 
had  made ;  but  will  any  one  claim  that  he  was 
treated  justly  ?  Had  he  been  paid  ten  times 
the  amount  in  money  there  would  still  have 
been  something  lacking.  He  had  received 
a  fixed  sum  for  a  given  amount  of  energy  and 
thought;  but  he  was  denied  that  which  was 
still  more  precious — the  inherent  right  to  a 
recognized  partnership  in  the  product  of 
both.     He  had  not  received  justice. 

Voluntary  contributions,  that  may  be  dis- 
continued by  the  employer  at  will,  count  for 
little.  They  create  no  abiding  happiness,  but 
rather  hold  the  employee  in  constant  fear  of 
a  curtailment  of  his  income,  and  so  fail  to 
secure  his  increased  loyalty  or  nourish  his 
affections  for  the  employer.  It  is  not  a 
present  of  money  or  a  gift  of  any  sort 
that  the  worker  craves.  Such  a  distri- 
bution soon  comes  to  be  counted  upon  and 
the  adjustment  to  the  new  order  is  complete. 
It  thus  becomes  fixed  wages,  and,  becoming 
fixed  wages,  it  loses  its  stimulating  power. 

And  so  it  is  not  only  the  walking  delegate 
that  seeks  recognition.  It  is  the  scientist, 
the  man  of  letters,  the'salesman,  the  clerk,  as 
well  as  the  laborer  and  the  artisan.  A 
growing  intelligence  will  eventually  demand 
and  discover  some  more  reasonable,  just  and 
profitable  way  of  adjusting  the  relationship 
between  the  two  forces — something  that  will 
turn  every  worker  into  a  pace-maker.  Pos- 
sibly this  may  come  by  extending  the  com- 
munity-of-interest  idea  so  as  to  include  the 
community,  or  through  the  adoption  of  some 
just  plan  of  distribution  that  shall  harmonize 
the  now  conflicting  interests  as  well  as  de- 
velop the  individual,  stimulate  mental  and 
physical  activity,  and  make  the  lowliest 
contributor  of  labor  a  sharer  in  the  result. 

For  there  is  something  nearer  and  dearer 
to  the  heart  of  every  man  than  even  his  living 
wage, — a  righteous  craving  to  be  recognized 
as  a  contributor  to  the  success  of  the  business. 
This  irresistible  desire  to  receive  something 
richer  than  the  fixed  money-wage  must  in- 
spire renewed  faith  in  the  continual  elevation 
of  society.  It  is  this  veritable  heart-throb 
that  gives  indestructible  vitality  to  the  de- 
mand of  all  producers  for  a  righteous  recog- 
nition and  a  place  on  a  higher  plane  than 
fixed  wages  make  possible.  It  is  justice  that 
all  are  craving,  and  not  a  higher  wage. 
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SOME  very  wrong-minded  person  long 
ago  spread  a  report  that  teaching 
school  was  humdrum.  Unthinking 
|)^>ple  have  believed  it  ever  since.  Dickens 
tmd  other  story-tellers  have  repeated  the  false- 
hvxxl  so  skilfully  and  with  such  wide  publicity 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find,  even  among 
teachers  themselves,  a  notion  that  school- 
keeping  is  dull,  the  master  a  bore,  and  the 
teacher  a  monotonous-minded  maiden  de- 
serving only  pity.  This  is  a  curiously  mistaken 
idea. 

Of  all  the  interesting  things  in  the  world, 
children  are  the  most  universally  attractive. 
So  various,  so  surprising,  so  picturesque,  so 
fascinating,  so  naturally  merry,  and,  to  the 
onlooker,  so  suggestive  of  happy  experiences 
of  one's  own  past  are  the  personalities  sent 
to  school  that  it  is  only  an  unnatural  and 
wrong-headed  judgment  that  fails  to  see  more 
attractions  than  drawbacks  in  teaching. 
Who  would  not  envy  a  schoolmaster  his  op- 
portunities of  enjoyment  and  of  service  with 
a  family  of  boys  and  girls  numbering  from 
twelve  hundred  to  three  thousand  ? 

Among  the  articles  on  business  interests 
presented  by  this  magazine,  what  is  more 
worthy  of  extended  notice  than  the  great  in- 
dustry that  has  branches  in  every  city,  town 
and  hamlet  of  our  country,  that  is  capitalized 
at  millions  of  dollars,  that  handles  the  most 
precious  raw  material  conceivable,  and  de- 
livers the  most  valuable  finished  product 
known? 

Miss    Maynard's    photographs    of    public 

PAhnrd  life  tell  their  own  story.    The  launch- 

x>y  is  a  great  event  in  family  history. 


It  has  been  talked  of  for  many  a  month  be- 
fore the  important  event  occurs.  Though  he 
shall  soon  develop  some  mysterious  sensi- 
tiveness about  wearing  his  school  satchel,  the 
young  man  is  extremely  proud  of  it  on  the 
first  day.  It  is  in  his  eyes  a  badge  of  business. 
He  is  no  longer  a  baby,  but  a  boy.  Perhaps 
the  recognition  of  this  fact  makes  what  is  so 
glad  an  occasion  to  him  a  curious  mixture  of 
satisfaction  and  sadness  to  the  mother,  es- 
pecially to  the  young  mother. 

However  great  an  event  coming  to  school 
for  the  first  time  may  be,  there  is  a  singular 
lack  of  formality  in  the  daily  entrance  of  the 
mass  of  underdone  humanity  that  presses 
against  the  doors  at  the  opening  every  morn- 
ing. I  would  like  to  show  to  Shakespeare  Miss 
Maynard's  picture  of  the  opening  of  the  gates. 
The  whining  schoolboy  creeping  like  a  snail 
unwillingly  to  school  is  singularly  absent. 
Such  pushing,  such  noise,  such  eagerness  to 
be  first,  no  one  knows  what  for,  make  the 
old  descriptions  of  school-going  seem  para- 
doxical. 

Then  comes  the  trilling  of  electric  bells  and 
the  day's  work  opens.  The  street  that  just 
before  was  a  forum  of  young  humanity 
vociferously  discussing  weighty  affairs  of  their 
state  now  resumes  its  wonted  appearance, 
except  for  the  few  scattered  late-comers  com- 
pensating for  early  morning  slowness  by 
spurts  of  most  frantic  haste.  They  gain  their 
places  puffing  and  perspiring.  School  has 
begun. 

"  Now  music  rises  from  all  growing  things. " 
Three  thousand  throats  do  service  to  the  cause 
of  patriotism.     Shrill  little  trebles,  very  new 
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and  fresh,  basses  not  yet  sure  of  the  dignity  of 
a  changed  register,  besides  all  the  voices  be- 
tween, unite  to  shout  out  the  national  an- 
them, or  some  other  song  required  by  law. 
The  school  rises  to  its  feet.  Every  hand 
comes  to  the  position  of  salute  and  then  ex- 
tends upward  and  outward  towards  the  ban- 
ner while  the  voices  declare  in  unison : — 
*•  I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  Flag.*' 

Then  comes  a  short  medley  of  various 
things:  current  news  or  literary  productions, 
more  music,  and  then  the  formal  work  of  in- 
struction and  study. 

A  pretty  morning  ceremony  is  the  proces- 
sion of  candidates  to  the  office  of  the  principal 
for  daily  commendation — one  or  two  children 
from  each  room,  bearing  their  trophies  of 
penmanship  or  ciphering  with  them.  Each 
has  his  card  of  introduction,  properly  en- 
dorsed, accrediting  him  to  the  court  of  the 
Great  Potentate.     It  reads: — 


To  THB  Principal. 

Sept.  30,  1Q02, 

This  will  introduce  to  you 

Johnny  Johnson 

From  Room       32 

whom  I  recommend  for  compliment  for 

great  improvement 

in  behaving  himself. 

Mary  Potter 

Teacher. 

This  string  of  proud  and  happy  youngsters 
is  a  triumphal  procession  worth  looking  at. 
No  conquered  enemies,  no  disappointed  rivals 
line  their  path.  Their  laurels  are  bloodless, 
even  tearless,  for  these  are  not  little  prigs 
selected  as  the  best  of  all  the  class,  but  such 
as  have  done  well  enough  to  be  officially  told 
so,  it  may  be  for  effort,  it  may  be  for  success, 
it  may  be  for  improvement. 

The  effect  upon  the  teacher  who  must  com- 
mend these  delegates  every  morning  with 
discrimination  and  cordiality  is  not  to  be 
sniffed  at.  Even  to  be  compelled  once  in 
twenty-four  hours  to  bestow  approval  upon 
effort,  to  glance  at  the  card,  and  with  memory 
thus  fortified,  to  call  the  happy  Thomas  by 
his  name,  to  see  his  face  blossom  into  smiling — 
— this  must  involve  a  reflex  action  on  the 
principal  that  makes  him  more  fit  for  the 
duties  of  the  day. 

For  there  are  weeds  in  the  flower-bed  which 
the  head  gardener  may  not  ignore.  All  the 
seeds  of  crime  are  in  this  soil:     Deceit,  cheat- 


ing, lying,  stealing,  vulgarity,  impurity  and 
all  the  long  sad  list  of  sins  that  mar  our  mortal 
state  are  here  in  a  nascent  form.  The  school- 
master must  serve  as  judge  and  jury  over 
faults  that  the  outside  world  thinks  trivial, 
yet  that  are  crimes  against  the  society  in 
which  they  are  committed.  He  has  not  only 
the  reputation  of  his  institution  to  protect, 
but  the  positive  moral  education  of  his  charges 
to  secure. 

Discipline  for  moral  delinquencies  is  the  one 
hard  thing  in  teaching  that  seems  necessarily 
disagreeable  and  forever  possible.  The  sil- 
ver lining  of  this  cloud  is  the  faith  of  ultimate 
benefit  from  sach  discipline  and  the  relative 
fewness  of  the  occasions  that  call  for  it.  For, 
like  men,  most  children  are  clean  and  honest 
most  of  the  time. 

The  variety  of  occurrences  in  one  day's 
school  session  is  surprising.  The  special 
feature  of  the  morning  may  be  one  of  the 
arrivals  of  the  much-desired  supply-wagon 
with  its  never  too  complete  stock  of  paper, 
pens  and  other  necessaries  furnished  by  the 
city.  Contractors  deliver  these  goods  at  the 
door.  If  a  principal  expects  to  save  his  stock 
from  plunder  he  must  at  once  organize  a  car- 
rying brigade,  like  the  West  Indian  coal 
heavers,  to  take  his  treasure  to  the  storeroom. ' 

A  new  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  teach- 
ing of  elementary  schools  by  the  introduction 
of  the  stereopticon.  From  a  **show,  **  set  up 
with  much  ado  and  used  as  a  special  amuse- 
ment and  reward  on  rare  occasions,  the 
lantern  has  come  to  be  adopted  as  a  regular 
piece  of  apparatus  of  daily  use.  Mounted 
permanently  on  a  solid  standard,  con- 
nected with  the  regular  electric  service, 
it  is  put  in  commission  by  the  turn  of  a  but- 
ton and  operated  by  any  class  teacher  who 
has  advanced  her  children  to  that  part  of  the 
geography  which  she  wishes  to  illustrate. 
What  are  probably  the  most  complete  sets  of 
the  most  beautiful  lantern  slides  in  the  world 
are  issued  to  schools  free  of  charge  through 
the  Department  of  Education  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  They  cover  the  geography  and 
natural  history  of  the  world  from  that  called 
for  in  the  lowest  grades  to  the  highest.  Be- 
sides these  pictures,  many  of  the  schools  have 
sets  purchased  from  funds  presented  to  in- 
dividual schools  or  earned  by  entertainments. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  benefits  the  public 
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•  ..■■':::  sicr.  i  a  g:oi  pan  of  the  most  sus- 
.■■;.■.  1  .• '•,  vtr.rd  o:  their  lives. 

Vv'*.'.y<  s::"  n:ore  beneficent  to  the  future 
:  ■:;;■!■<■•:•-■  of  our  municif^ality  is  the  gift  of 
:\x\  ^^:':.T.L<.  The  recess  of  the  average  city 
-..■'',v'  u<  a  pitiful  mocker\'  of  the  natural  de- 
xv.>  .^:  young  America.  He  may  not  throw 
•/•v'  -ja'.'. :  he  might  break  a  window.  He  may 
"..^:  run:  he  might  knock  some  one  over  upon 
•,!'o  '.Mrd  pavement.  It  is  well  for  him  not  to 
N^-ou: :  the  echoing  walls  of  the  court  carr\^  the 
•N*iso  into  the  class-rooms  where  his  fellows 
a'.v  trying  to  recite.  He  must  stand  about 
with  hands  in  his  pockets  and  think  black 
iluHights  of  rebellion  :  these  youngsters,  whose 
Lit  hers  have  forgotten  what  boys  require. 
Half  a  block  away  is  a  great  vacant  plot  with 
rvH>ni  10  run  and  jump  and  a  chance  to  halloo. 
Out  of  this,  four  times  a  day,  the  majesty  of 
llu'  law  will  chase  him,  until,  hounded  from 
Kit  to  lot  and  street  to  street,  he  iinds  that 
I' very  thing  otlicial  is  against  him  and  with 
all  our  devices  for  muniripal  conveniences  we 
have  no  use  for  boys. 

This  is  the  change  for  the  real  jjhilanthro- 
pist.  What  more  directly  sensible  exj^-nditure 
for  the  public  good  than  the  jmrcliase  (|f  a 
vacant  lot  to  be  put  in  charge  of  a  level- 
hraded  keeper  to  supervise  the  games?  An 
ounce  of  substitution  will  balance  a  pound 
uf  re])ression.  Who  could  imagine  a  more 
lilting  memorial  to  a  departed  loved  one  than 
a  spot  dedicated  to  children  and  to  happy 
play? 

The  visits  of  the  inspector  from  the  Board 
(if  Flealth  are  regular  occurrences  in  every 
city  school.  Children  suspected  of  contagious 
disease  are  examined  carefully  and  when 
their  presence  may  endanger  others  they  are 
excluded.  Every  day  the  Health  Board  sends 
?ry  school  a  printed  li.st  of  all  houses 
contagious  disease  exists.     Tiie  princi- 


pal  r-.ur.    corr.^-are   •bt    2iir»«es    with  his 
register  a- 1  ex:'-ie  r&sii*^^  c:  "±e  spednei 

house?. 

By  no  :r--:ar.=  =.3  irlz^zrisczr.  *  tEsmt  is  that 
hugtx:,-r,'':'  cf  s-ih^cls.  :hr  t.ir==.i-  All  scfaocl 
I>eople  are    ::--=:ile  in:^  t-sr:   classes:  those 

who  wor.itr  why  th-r  p^arc-:  doeas'l  come 
oftener.  ar.i  \'r.zx  wh:  'arr-ienrhy  she  comes 
at  all.  Edu:a:::r-3l  TzZzr=,tTS.  chaeSy  Super- 
intendents.  zry  ::•  ir.rerrs:  z-zr^^zs  in  visting 
the  schools:  ei-;.a:::::al  wr'rkers,  mostly 
teachers,  are  zzriizHy  lelighted  to  have 
parents  stay  ai  homt.  Fc-r  rr adam  dicsses 
in  her  most  :n:pres5ive  goicn  as  a  wairior 
would  don  his  anr-or.  She  saHifis  forth  to 
*'  worst  *■  the  teacher.  On  :he  jadgzzient  of  a 
child  encouraged  to  =:ake  as  much  of  a  tale  as 
possible,  the  irate  parer::  erases  her  condemna- 
tion of  teacher,  schc-r!  ar.d  educational  sys- 
tem. She  proceeds  lo  hold  up  the  instruction 
of  forty  other  boys  while  getting  satisfaction 
for  Johnny.  She  thinks  she  knows  all  about 
her  boy  and  how  he  should  be  treated,  but 
she  doesn't.  For  school  purposes  a  parent's 
ideas  about  her  own  children  are  usually 
worthless.  It  is  as  if  one  who  owned  a  chafing- 
dish  should  give  points  on  conducting  an 
army  kitchen.  The  woman  who  believes 
that  because  she  has  gone  to  school  she  knows 
how  a  school  should  be  managed  might  as 
well  as.sume  to  be  a  cook  because  she  has 
eaten  in  a  restaurant.  To  resist  parents  will 
always  be  a  part  of  the  work  of  a  school 
teacher.  As  soon  as  one  mamma  learns  that 
she  only  hinders  matters  by  coming  to  school. 
along  comes  a  fresh  one,  a  mother  of  one  child 
only,  to  take  the  vacant  place.  They  must 
l>e  smiled  at  and  sympathized  with;  when 
they  are  gone  the  teacher  will  continue  to  do 
as  U'forc.     For  all  this  is  in  the  day*s  work. 

The  next  interruption  is  required  by  the 
law  of  the  State.  It  is  tliat  formidable  thing, 
the  fire  drill.  Electric  gongs  sound  their 
warning  alarms.  The  youngsters  prick  up 
their  ears  expectantly.  Five  taps  are  heani. 
That  means  hats  and  coats.  Another  tap.  The 
sound  of  a  great  tramping  is  heard.  By 
the  nearest  stairways  in  double  lines  the  three 
thousand  silent  soldiers,  each  on  his  very  best 
behavior,  march  to  the  street  and  stand 
blinking  in  the  bright  sunlight,  or  with  hair 
disheveled  in  the  wind,  while  the  principal 
sends   messengers   to   the   belated   rooms  in 
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building.  On  each  floor  the  drummers  take 
their  stations.  Little  Wilhe  with  his  toy 
tympanum  on  the  basement  fioor  drumming 
a  solemn  march  for  the  passing  of  the  regi* 
ment  of  six-year-olds  would  cure  the  melan- 
choly malady  of  the  king*s  daughter  de- 
scribed in  the  fairy-tale.  Martial  young 
Amazons  pace  the  halls  on  the  girls'  side. 
The  ranks  all  break  as  the  outer  door  is 
reached,  and  boy  nature  bursts  out  into  its 
natural  language,  the  yell. 

In  that  golden  period  of  the  day  known  to 
the  l>oy  as  "  after  school,  "  if  the  seeker  for  the 
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diseni!)o  well  ing  old  magazines  to  sort,  trim 
and  mount  the  illustrations  for  use  in  the 
classes.  Down  in  the  assembly  hall  a  fervi4 
youth,  before  a  single  patient  teacher,  is 
declaring  the  same  old  supfyressio  veri,  "I 
came  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him.  '* 
Here  and  there  throughout  the  building  the 
late-staying  teacher  is  decorating  lesson  papers 
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with  red  and  blue  X*s,  At  length  it  is  all 
over  but  the  sweeping  by  the  cleaners,  which 
is  not  all  over  by  any  means,  but  only  in 
places.  Then  come  certain  persons  with  bags 
and  gather  up  all  the  paper  evidences  of  errors 
— arithmetical,  geographical  and  all  sorts. 
Like  Pilgrim  with  his  pack  of  sins  ihey  pass 
from  room  to  room  until  the  day  is  ended. 

Keeping  school  is  the  most  satisfactory 
business  in  the  world.  Despite  the  occasional 
unpleasantnesses*  it  is  the  most  enjoyable. 
Its  op|>orlunities  for  real  service,  for  satisfac- 
tory friendships,  antl  for  close  touch  with  im- 


portant human  interests  are  excelled  by  no 
calling  whatever.  If  teachers  are  anywhere 
unhappy  it  is  the  public's  fault,  for  the  nature 
of  their  occupation,  %vhile  exhausting,  has  in- 
trinsic power  of  refreshment.  Most  teachers 
enjoy  the  teaching  part  of  their  duties;  most 
people  love  companionship  with  children. 

If  Americans  will  more  and  more  attempt 
to  make  the  work  of  teaching  attractive  to 
teachers  we  shall  secure  in  this  country  with- 
out doubt  what  not  a  few  people  now  think 
we  have — the  most  effective  and  the  most 
agreeable  schools  in  the  world. 
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ig  my  sage.  The  other  shoe  was  stuffed  with  a  soft, 
sticky  and  aggressively  fragrant  mass  of 
>ector  Italian  cheese.  These  articles  and  a  sum  of 
id  ex-  Italian  money  equivalent  to  about  $i.8o,  and 
ion,  a  the  clothes  he  stood  in,  formed  the  basis  on 
i  sau-      which  Florio  expected  to  rear  his  fortune. 
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Pietro  Viarilli  was  gray-haired,  round- 
shouldered  and  weazened.  He,  too,  had 
come  to  make  his  fortune.  His  impedimenta 
consisted  of  one  padlocked  canvas  valise 
lined  with  paper  and  containing  two  striped 
cotton  shirts,  one  neckerchief  of  yellow  silk 
with  blue  flowers  and  edges,  one  black  hat 
(soiled  and  worn),  one  waistcoat,  two  pairs  of 
woolen  hose  of  gay  design,  one  suit  of  under- 
wear, one  pint  of  olive  oil  and  about  half  a 
peck  of  hard  bread  biscuits.  Until  his  arrival 
the  list  included  a  quart  of  Vesuvian  wine  of 
the  rich  purple  hue  one  may  buy  in  cheap 
cafes  in  Naples.  Carelessly  Pietro  had  slung 
his  valise  from  his  shoulder,  and  had  smashed 
his  bottle,  drenching  his  store  of  biscuits. 
He  and  his  companions  had  munched  them 
greedily  until  the  supply  was  exhausted. 

The  contents  of  the  bags  and  boxes  of  the 
Scandinavians,  English,  Scotch  and  Irish  are 
usually  more  diverse.  These  immigrants 
bring  over  articles  of  personal  adornment  or 
household  ornaments  of  a  sentimental  inter- 
est. The  Scandinavians  bring  more  baggage 
than  any  others.  Close  behind  come  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  French.  Roughly  speaking,  those 
from  the  North  of  Europe  bring  more  personal 
effects  than  those  from  the  South.  The  2,000 
immigrants  who  arrived  on  a  Liverpool  ship 
one  morning  this  summer  brought  1,185  pieces 
of  checked  baggage,  exclusive  of  about  900 
pieces  of  hand  baggage.  This  is  about  two- 
thirds  more  than  the  same  number  of  persons 
from  Southern  Europe  would  have  brought. 
For  this  reason  Hungarians,  Slovaks,  Greeks 
Sicilians,  and  other  Sou th-of- Europe  peoples, 
are  called  "walkers"  by  baggage  men. 

During  one  month  this  spring  21,367  pieces 
of  baggage  were  received  at  Ellis  Island,  ex- 
amined and  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, frail  and  poorly  made,  and  awkwardly 
shaped,  much  of  it  unmarked  and  the  rest 
scrawled  over  with  undecipherable  hieroglyph- 
ics. The  Government  makes  no  charge  for 
storage,  and  the  immigrant,  if  he  chooses, 
may  leave  his  trunk  or  box  on  the  island  for  a 
year,  yet  seldom  a  piece  is  lost. 

It  is  said  that  the  old  customs  inspectors 
can  tell  at  a  glance  from  the  contents  of  a  bag 
just  what  part  of  Europe  its  owner  has  come 
from.  The  Italians  bring  over  wine,  fruits, 
oil  or  nuts;  the  English  and  the  Scotch  will 
have  a  piece  of  tweed  or  heavy  cloth,  and  the 


Irish  bring  frieze.  In  the  main,  however, 
these  immigrants  come  away  from  their  homes 
to  a  strange  country  bringing  less  clothing 
and  fewer  personal  effects  than  the  average 
American  workingman  would  drag  out  of  a 
burning  house,  and  chosen  about  as  wisely. 

MONEY  BROUGHT  BY  THE  IMMIGRANTS 

At  the  examination  the  immigrants  are-^ 
asked  to  show  their  money.  Some  craftily 
fail  to  show  it  all;  others  willingly  display 
their  whole  petty  hoardings.  The  money  is 
carefully  counted,  and,  after  a  record  has 
been  taken,  restored  to  them.  Later,  they 
are  asked  if  they  wish  any  money  changed. 
Many  refuse  for  fear  of  being  cheated; 
others  stop  before  the  busy  money-changers* 
booth  at  the  end  of  the  long  examination 
room. 

Last  year  the  388,931  immigrants  showed 
$5,490,080,  an  average  of  $14.12.  The  French 
led  all  the  others  with  an  average  of  $39.37. 
The  Hebrews  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  list, 
bringing  on  an  average  $8.58.  The  Germans 
followed  the  French  with  an  average  of  $31.14. 
The  other  nationalities  stood  in  the  list  as 
follows: 

AVBRACB 
Racb  PBR  CAPIT\. 

Italians  (northern) ^'3-53 

Bohemian  and  Moravian aa. 78 

Scandinavian x8.i6 

Irish 17.10 

Armenian 1575 

Croatian  and  Dalmatian x5-54 

Greek 15.10 

Slovak ia.31 

Masyar 10.96 

lUlian  (Southern) 8.67 

A  pleasant-faced  little  man  with  trustful 
blue  eyes  stood  before  the  desk  one  afternoon. 
His  wife,  a  typical  German  woman,  and  three 
children  formed  a  patient,  waiting  group  be- 
hind him.  The  man  wore  a  suit  of  *'  copperas 
jeans, "  stained  and  worn,  top-boots,  and  the 
high  peaked  cap  of  the  German  peasant.  He 
was  fumbling  through  his  pockets  and  in  hid- 
den recesses  of  his  garments  and  producing 
money.  Thalers,  marks.  Imperial  treasury 
notes  and  gold  pieces  fell  from  his  dirty 
fingers  until  a  tidy  little  heap  was  lying  on  the 
counter. 

Some  of  the  immigrant  officers  looked  on  in 
amazement.  The  little  German  had  seemed 
peculiarly  unproductive  soil  for  such  a  har- 
vest— ^which  amounted  to  over  $600  to  be  con- 
verted into  United  States  treasury  notes. 
He  grinned  cheerfully  when  the  neat  pile  of 
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crisp  green  bills  was  handed  to  him,  and 
opening  his  shirt,  stowed  the  roll  where  he 
could  feel  it  next  his  body.  But  he  was  an 
exceptionally  wealthy  immigrant. 

.       THE    IMMIGRANTS    AS    CITIZENS 

Getting  a  job  is  casual  business  with  an 
immigrant.  Each  seems  to  find  an  opportu- 
nity. In  a  big  gray  stone  building  on  the 
Battery  is  a  low  living  room  with  white  walls 
— ^bare  save  for  rows  of  benches.  In  one 
comer  is  a  railed-off  desk  space  where  sit  two 
or  three  kindly  faced  old  men.  An  iron  rail- 
ing running  the  length  of  the  room  separates 
capital  from  labor.  On  the  benches  are  men 
waiting  to  be  hired,  of  all  sorts  but  alike  in 
having  no  friends  and  no  work.  They  slouch 
like  habitual  park  loungers.  A  dull  spirit  of 
lethargy  hangs  over  the  room.  The  waiting 
peasants  read  dirty  scraps  of  newspapers,  or 
chat  disconnectedly.  Employers  come  in 
from  time  to  time  and  tell  the  man  behind  the 
railing  their  needs.  A  fair-faced  blond  man 
in  shirt  sleeves,  for  example,  came  in  one  day 
and  spoke  briefly: — 

"Who  wants  to  work  for  a  baker?"  called 
the  manager. 

A  yotmg  fellow  stood  up  like  a  boy  at  school, 
came  forward  and  talked  with  the  employer 
in  German.  Then  he  went  back  and  sat  down. 
Another  man  looked  up  from  his  paper,  spoke 
to  the  baker,  and  the  two  departed  chatting 
like  old  friends. 

From  i,ooo  to  1,500  persons  find  employ- 
ment every  month  at  this  bureau,  which  is 
maintained  by  the  German  Society  of  the  City 
of  New  York  and  the  Irish  Emigrant  Society. 
Usually,  however,  the  immigrants  rely  on 
friends  or  relatives  for  a  start.  Women  seek- 
ing domestic  service  are  more  capricious  than 
the  men.  They  will  not  take  a  place  outside 
of  New  York,  not  even  in  Brooklyn.  They 
can  get  higher  wages  in  New  York  than  in 
any  other  place  in  the  country. 

Foreigners  who  have  been  in  this  country 
for  less  than  one  year  are  still  subject  to  the 
immigration  laws.  If  an  immigrant  becomes 
a  public  charge  within  twelve  months,  or  ap- 
plies to  a  public  charity  for  relief,  he  is  de- 
ported at  the  expense  of  the  steamship  com- 
pany. The  Outdoor  Poor  Bureau,  main- 
tained by  the  City  of  New  York,  handles  about 
a,ooo  such  cases  every  year.     The  case  of 

'^rince"   Ranji  T.   Smilie  was  interesting. 


The  "Prince"  came  into  New  York  as  an 
Eastern  potentate  with  a  retinue  of  swarthy 
retainers.  He  was  really  only  a  curry  cook, 
and  his  coming  had  been  cleverly  exploited 
to  advertise  an  Oriental  restaurant  in  which 
the  "Prince"  was  to  cook  and  the  retinue  to 
become  waiters.  When  the  restaurant  failed 
the  waiters  applied  for  relief  and  were  sent  to 
Ellis  Island.  Later  they  were  deported. 
Some  of  the  other  cases  have  had  interesting 
features:  Ario  Tokian,  who  described  himself 
as  a  minister,  thirty-one  years  of  age,  and  did 
not  know  what  ship  he  came  on  (not  an  un- 
common occurrence),  applied  for  relief  in  June. 
He  had  $5.00  when  he  landed  nearly  a  year 
previously,  and  had  $3.00  at  the  time  he  made 
his  application.  He  had  been  refused  on  a 
similar  application  last  September,  whereupon 
he  came  back  to  the  mainland  and  enlisted. 
He  was  discharged  in  June.  In  less  than  a 
month  he  was  "broke."  Another  case  was 
that  of  an  English  girl,  an  idiot  and  an  epilep- 
tic, here  a  little  more  than  a  year.  Her  sister 
gave  the  imfortunate  girl  a  good  home,  but 
circumstances  recently  made  it  impossible  to 
support  her  longer.  When  application  was 
made  at  the  Outdoor  Poor  Bureau,  it  was 
found  that  she  was  a  British  subject  and  could 
not  be  committed  permanently  to  an  institu- 
tion here,  because  she  had  been  in  this  country 
more  than  a  year.  The  British  Consul  re- 
fused to  do  anything.  The  final  outcome  of 
the  matter  is  yet  to  be  determined. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  North-of-Europe 
people  make  better  citizens  than  those  from 
the  South  of  Europe.  The  better  class  go  to 
the  country  and  the  worst  to  the  cities.  The 
Greeks  are  considered  about  the  least  de- 
sirable of  all ;  the  Italians  from  the  southern 
portion  of  the  peninsula  also  make  poor  citi- 
zens; but  those  from  the  northern  part  of 
Italy  rank  with  the  Swiss  and  other  desirable 
nationalities.  From  1821  to  1900,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  Census  Bulletin,  over  19,000, 
000  immigrants  landed  in  the  United  States. 
Germany  sent  5,000,000;  Ireland,  3,870,000 
Great  Britain,  3,026,000;  Scandinavia,  1,246, 
000;  Austria- Hungary  (including  Bohemia), 
1,000,000;  and  Italy,  1,000,000.  Once  the 
stream  came  mainly  from  the  North  of  Europe; 
now  it  comes  chiefly  from  the  South — from 
the  undesirable  countries. 

These  Greeks  and  the  Southern  Italians. 
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however,  who  live  by  selling  fruit  from  the         The  final  destina4;ion  of  the  hordes  pouring 

push  carts  in  the  city  streets,  earn  consider-  in  can  be  set  down  but  roughly,  though  the 

able  sums  of  money.     An  old  Italian  was  de-  objective  point  of  all  the  new-comers  is  a  part 

tained  at  Ellis  Island,  preparatory  to  being  de-  of  their  record.     Of  the   138,000  arrivals  in 

ported  because  he  had  arrived  here  penniless.  May  and  June  of  this  year  the  distribution  of 

He  sent  for  his  son,  a  push-cart  man,  who  had  the    largest    streams    flowing  in  from  Ellis 

been  in  this  country  just  one  year.      The  boy  Island  was  as  follows : — 
(he  was  not  more  than  twenty)  brought  his  m     v   1,  r-.       1  c.  . 

--,,,  .  ,  .  '^  ^  .**  New  York  City  and  State..  59,786 

bank  book  ShOWmg  deposits  aggregatmg  $250.  Pennsylvania 34.499 

This  money  represented  the  sum  he  had  saved.  Massachusetts. .'.!!'.'..!.'.."!!!.'.'.*!!  '.'.'.'.  g.'rsi 

He  impressed  upon  the  inspectors  his  ability  New"je^i^"yV..'.'y/..*.'.!.'.''.*.".'.'.'.*.*.*./".! '.'^         I'.Hl 

to  support  his  father,  and  the  old  man  was  ad-  Skhigan.. '.■./;.;;: :::;:;;.V.'.V.V.V. ;;.;.;: i!^       ifstl 

mitted.     The  boy  said  his  expenses  were  about  Minnesota a.W 

$7.00  a  week,  and  that  he  did  not  work  for  a         Of  the  Italians,  not  more  than  half  come  as 

padrone,  but  was  an  independent  merchant.  permanent   settlers.     Of  the    533,245   immi- 

Others    follow  different    paths,  and    meet  grants  from  Italy  in  1901,  281,688  according 

strange   adventures.     There   is   a   man   now  to  their  own  declaration   sought  temporary 

honored  in  a  Western  State  whom  I  shall  call  employment  with  the  intention  of  returning 

Karl  Ritter.        His  older  brother  emigrated  to  their  old  homes.     Of  these  temporary  iih- 

from  the  Black  Forest  to  Wisconsin,  where,  migrants    there    were     20,221.     They    have 

laboring  and  living  frugally,  he  acquired  a  shown  no  tendency  to  settle  in    "colonies," 

prairie  farm.     At  the  age  of  eight,  Karl  came  but  seek  work  wherever  it  may  be  had  at  tol- 

over  with  his  name  stitched  on  a  square  of  erable  wages.     They  are  unlike  the  Swedes, 

white  cloth  on  his  breast.     Kindly  men  cared  Danes  and  Finns,  who  usually  go  directly  to 

for  him  till  on  a  dreary  winter  day  he  reached  Western    lumber   camps    and    farms.     Even 

Black  Earth.     When  the  day's  work  was  over  these,   like  many  of  the   immigrants,  retain 

the  station  agent  drove  him  over  the  dull  their  old  home  customs  years  after  settling; 

prairie  to  his  brother's  place,  and  left  him  at  and  outward-bound  ships  in  the   spring  are 

the  gate.     He  knocked,  but  getting  no  re-  filled  with  two  and  three-year    immigrants 

sponse,  pushed  desperately  in.     An  old  man  going  home    on    visits.      As    soon    as    the 

and  older  woman,  with  sinister  vicious  faces,  coal     strike    had    begun    in    Pennsylvania, 

sitting  there  within  the  little  farmhouse,  told  thousands    of    the    strikers    went    back  to 

him   his   brother   had   gone   on    a    journey.  Europe. 

After  a  fortnight,  beaten  down  with  terrors.  Homesickness  drives  certain  of  the  foreign- 
Karl  ran  away,  and  tramping  up  country,  bom  residents  of  New  York  to  the  Battery 
secured  a  place  on  a  farm.  Park  sea  wall  in  the  spring.  On  sunny  mom- 
Arrived  at  manhood,  and  owner  of  a  farm  ings  the  long  rows  of  benches  facing  the  sea 
of  his  own,  he  was  called  one  day  to  Black  are  full  of  men  and  women  with  bright  head- 
Earth,  to  learn  that  the  man  and  woman  he  dresses  and  gaily  colored  shawls,  watching 
had  met  the  day  of  his  arrival  had  murdered  the  ships  come  in.  They  chat  animatedly 
his  brother  the  day  before  and  hidden  the  and  their  manners  are  vivacious.  Their  talk 
body  in  the  cellar.  is  of  home,  of  Tuscan  hillsides,  of  the  vine- 
I  have  heard  another  odd  tale.  Three  yards,  of  Cretan  villages,  and  of  the  old  Medi- 
Scandinavian  immigrant  boys  were  each  left  terranean  cities.  At  regular  intervals,  when 
a  sixty-acre  prairie  farm  by  their  father,  the  boat  from  Ellis  Island  brings  its  load 
Mons  was  a  fisherman — the  more  he  thought  of  newly  arrived  immigrants  to  the  Barge 
the  plainer  he  saw  his  duty.  To  Nils  he  said:  Office,  there  is  a  rush  of  the  homesick  ones  to 
*'If  I  give  you  my  farm,  will  you  support  the  edge  of  the  sea  wall.  The  peasants  on 
me  so  that  I  can  fish?"  the  boat  wave  their  hats  or  briUiant  necker- 
Now  Nils's  J  20  acres  have  increased  to  chiefs,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  call  of  greet- 
several  thousand,  and  his  stock  is  the  finest  in  ing  from  across  the  water.  Those  who  sit  on 
the  country.  Mons  fishes  all  day  in  the  lake,  the  benches  do  not  go  to  the  park  for  the  clean, 
seldom  catching  an)rthing,  but  content  with  cool  air,  but  to  satisfy  demands  that  are 
his  lot.  pyschological. 
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IT  goes  without  saying  that  the  diseases  of 
a  people  are  modified  from  generation 
to  generation  by  the  changing  habits 
of  life,  and  never  have  such  radical  changes 
taken  place  as  those  in  this  country  during 
the  past  half-century.  From  a  community 
largely  agricultural,  with  no  large  cities,  popu- 
lation has  trebled  and  the  country  has  devel- 
oped into  a  great  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing nation.  Until  the  present  generation 
of  active  workers,  the  chief  task  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  was  the  subduing  of  a  continent. 
The  American  spent  his  life  out-of-doors.  On 
the  frontier,  which  but  yesterday  disappeared, 
his  life  was  rough  and  vigorous  and  one  of 
constant  physical  endeavor.  In  the  wake  of 
the  frontier  were  the  long  stretches  of  farms 
and  rural  communities,  followed  later  by 
ranches  and  mining  camps,  all  demanding 
the  life  of  physical  toil  and  open  air  labor. 
This  work  of  continent-subduing  began  the 
day  the  Puritans  landed  in  New  England  and 
the  Cavaliers  in  Virginia,  and  did  not  cease 
imtil  the  Pacific  had  been  reached.  For  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  country  left  the  older  regions  of 
the  East  in  yearly  swarms,  as  bees  leave  the 
parent  hive.  Ever  pushing  Westward,  they 
developed  a  race  as  hardy  and  vigorous  as 
ever  conquered  savage  or  tilled  the  soil.  Who- 
ever says  that  the  American  is  not  a  hardy  race 
ignores  facts. 

In  the  meantime  it  had  become  a  homoge- 
neous people.  Until  1820  immigration  was 
slight  and  rarely  exceeded  6,000  a  year.  Dur- 
ing the  next  twenty-five  years  the  average 
yearly  immigration  was  little  over  42,000. 
About  1847,  however,  a  sudden  change  oc- 
curred and  the  yearly  arrivals  have  since  been 
coimted  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  at  times 
approaching  the  half-million  mark.  These 
foreign  peoples  have  penetrated  into  the  re- 
motest localities,  carrying  with  them  their  own 
physical  pectdiarities  and  diseases. 

Vast  cities  have  come  into  existence,  and 
Dday  there  are  several  in  what  was  the  fron- 


tier of  fifty  years  ago  that  are  larger  than  was 
the  metropolis  of  that  day.  Overcrowding 
in  the  centres  of  poptdation  has  become  the 
nile.  New  York  enjoys  the  bad  distinction  of 
possessing  several  of  the  densest  populated 
acres  in  the  world.  An  overcrowded  popula- 
tion carries  with  it  its  own  diseases,  many 
either  unknown  in  well-to-do  private  practice 
or  existing  in  radically  different  form. 

Overcrowding  shows  its  effects  in  the  well- 
to-do  portions  of  large  cities  as  well  as  in  the 
tenement  regions.  The  tendency  to  gregari- 
ousness  is  seen  everywhere.  The  farmer  leaves 
the  farm  and  goes  into  the  village,  where 
his  mode  of  life  materially  changes.  It  be- 
comes less  active  if  not  actually  sedentar}'. 
In  this  he  illustrates  the  whole  tendency  of 
modem  life  among  the  better-to-do;  the 
abandoning  of  physical  labor  and  the  adop- 
tion of  callings  which  less  and  less  require  an 
out-of-door  life  and  manual  labor.  The  young, 
both  men  and  women,  seek  the  factory,  the 
shop,  the  store,  the  business  office,  the  pro- 
fessions; and  the  vast  army  of  sedentary 
people  becomes  more  vast  year  by  year. 

In  the  matter  of  adapting  themselves  to  new 
conditions,  the  intelligent  are  sometimes  but 
little  in  advance  of  the  less  intelligent  masses. 
People  are  just  beginning  to  learn  that  new 
conditions  of  life  demand  new  methods  of 
living,  that  sedentary  lives  within  brick  walls 
are  producing  effects  which  their  grandfathers 
never  experienced.  Golf  and  tennis  would 
have  been  absurdities  in  Colonial  times, 
for  the  people  did  too  much  physical  labor. 
The  regular  summer  vacation  or  a  tramp  in 
the  mountains  was  then  unnecessary,  for  the 
people,  even  of  the  cities,  walked  or  rode  horse- 
back most  of  the  time.  The  men  of  old  com- 
puted their  btisiness  in  thotisands ;  they  walked 
home  at  noon  and  ate  dinner  in  a  rational  way. 
They  required  few  vacations.  The  men  of 
today  compute  their  btisiness  in  millions, 
thay  eat  that  abomination  known  as  a  "quick 
lunch, "  and  employ  a  labor-saving  machine 
called  a  typewriter,  which  enables  them  to 
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write  six  times  as  many  letters  a  day  and 
thus  load  their  mental  faculties  with  six  times 
as  much  business.  Golf,  tennis,  and  the 
bicycle,  as  well  as  outings  and  summer  vaca- 
tions, are  expressions  of  a  rational  appreciation 
that  the  times  have  changed. 

While  there  has  been  a  more  or  less  marked 
decrease  in  the  frequency  of  almost  every 
disease  during  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
three  classes  of  diseases  have  increased.  These 
three  classes  are:  degenerations,  kidney  dis- 
ease, and  cancer.  Myocarditis,  or  degener- 
ation of  the  heart  muscle,  has  increased  150 
per  cent.,  while  the  poptdation  has  increased 
but  50  per  cent.  Fatty  degenerations  and 
the  various  diseases  of  the  arteries  have  also 
increased.  Certain  forms  of  Bright 's  disease 
have  almost  doubled.  The  power  of  alcohol 
in  the  form  of  malt  liquors  to  produce  degener- 
ative changes  is  so  well  known  to  pathologists, 
that  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the 
radical  increase  in  these  diseases  comes  largely 
from  changed  drinking  habits.  Conditions 
which  result  from  the  excessive  use  of  dis- 
tilled liquors  have  not  increased.  Cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  long  known  as  "  gin-drinker*s 
liver,"  has  relatively  diminished.  It  is  a 
disease  which  usually  results  from  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  whiskey  or  brandy. 

Since  1883,  wit  an  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion of  about  50  per  cent.,  the  consumption 
of  distilled  spirits  has  increased  but  30  per 
cent.  If  alcohol  must  be  consumed,  this 
tendency  is  undoubtedly  favorable.  But  alco- 
hol cannot  be  used  continuously  or  in  large 
amounts  without  detrimental  results.  Such 
results  are  often  not  recognized  by  the  indi- 
vidual, but  they  occur  and  are  beginning  to  af- 
fect the  mortality  records.  It  is  impossible 
adequately  to  consider  the  diseases  of  a  people 
without  considering  their  drinking  habits. 
Alcoholism  is  one  of  the  most  potent  predis- 
posing causes  of  nervous  disease,  both  organic 
and  functional,  and  it  is,  moreover,  one  of  the 
most  important  predisposing  causes  of  tuber- 
culosis in  both  the  individual  and  his  offspring. 

Between  1890  and  1900  the  census  shows 
a  decrease  in  the  following  diseases,  per  100,- 
000  population:  consumption  from  245  to  190; 
diarrhoeal  diseases  from  104  to  85;  diphtheria 
from  70.1  to  35.4;  typhoid  fever  from  46  to 
33;  membranous  croup  from  27  to  9;  malarial 
fever  from  19  to  8.    An  increase  is  shown  in 


the  following  diseases:  pneumonia  from  186 
to  191;  heart  disease  from  121  to  134;  kidney 
disease  from  59  to  83 ;  apoplexy  from  49  to  66; 
cancer  from  47  to  60;  diabetes  from  5  to  9. 

Americans  are  not  intemperate  as  a  people. 
Statistics  all  show  that  their  consumption  of 
beer,  wine  and  spirits  is  comparatively  small. 
Bence-Jones  says  that  with  the  exception  of 
Canada,  the  consumption  of  alcohol  in  the 
United  States  is  the  smallest  of  all  large 
nations.  In  1890  the  consumption  of  spirits 
per  head  was  1.17  gallons;  in  1898  it  had 
fallen  to  0.92  of  a  gallon.  While  the  use  of 
beer  had  increased,  it  was  but  thirteen  gallons 
per  year  per  head.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
thirty-two  gallons  in  Great  Britain;  twenty- 
seven  gallons  in  all  Germany;  and  fifty-six 
gallons  in  Bavaria.  Schooling  has  recently 
presented  statistics  in  which  he  shows  that 
the  use  of  wine  and  spirits  in  America  is 
small,  while  the  use  of  beer  is  not  half  that  of 
Germany  or  England.  He  believes  that  the 
alertness  and  prompt  energy  of  the  American 
may  be  due  in  part  to  the  relative  abstinence 
from  alcoholic  drink. 

While  these  figures  are  encouraging,  they 
may  also  offer  a  warning.  The  immigration 
of  beer-drinking  peoples  will  result  in  the  in- 
creased average  consumption  of  beer  in  the 
future  and  will  teach  our  people  the  same 
habit.  And  the  brewing  industries  of  this 
country  need  the  close  supervision  they  have 
in  Germany.  Much  of  the  beer  sold  is  so 
adulterated  that  it  is  unfit  to  put  into  the 
human  body.  Indeed,  the  same  is  true  of 
much  of  the  wine  and  brandy  and  even  the 
whiskey  sold  in  shops  and  saloons. 

There  are  interesting  contrasts  in  the  com- 
parative vitality  of  the  sexes.  Symonds,  of 
New  York,  has  recently  made  a  study  of  the 
statistics  obtained  by  life  insurance  com- 
panies. He  confirms  Farr's  statement  that 
women  have  a  greater  expectation  of  life  at 
every  age  than  men.  During  the  first  year 
female  mortality  is  decidedly  less  than  the 
male.  Although  more  boys  are  bom  then 
girls,  the  great  mortality  among  them  reduces 
the  proportionate  number  to  a  balance  in 
favor  of  the  females.  When  he  is  five  years 
old  a  boy  goes  more  out-of-doors.  The  girl 
in  the  meantime  is  kept  in  the  house,  and  her 
mortality  begins  to  rise  and  for  a  time  passes 
that  of  the  boy.    The  ten  years  between 
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forty-five  and  fifty-five  is  commonly  regarded 
as  a  critical  period  for  women.  The  actual 
increase  in  mortality,  however,  is  not  more 
than  in  previous  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  male  mortality  rises  rapidly  during  this 
period.  Between  fifty-five  and  sixty  the 
female  mortality  increases,  but  after  this  age 
the  two  rates  run  along  in  parallel  lines, 
the  female  being  always  less  than  the  male. 
Insurance  tables  also  show  that  the  largest 
number  of  deaths  in  men  occur  between  the 
fortieth  and  fiftieth  years  of  life;  the  next 
largest  number  between  the  fiftieth  and  six- 
tieth years. .  The  large  mortaHty  rate  at  this 
period  of  life  is  the  logical  result  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  fierce  struggle  for  position, 
wealth,  or  power.  The  over-strenuous  life, 
untempered  by  reason,  cannot  continue. 

The  diseases  that  have  been  brought  most 
completely  under  control  by  improved  treat- 
ment and  sanitary  measures  are  not  those  of 
middle  life,  unfortunately  for  the  individual 
who  has  reached  that  age.  Medical  science 
has  done  much  to  make  life  safe  up  to  the 
age  of  twenty.  Mortality  during  the  first 
five  years  is  always  high,  but  has  been  greatly 
lowered.  During  the  second  five  years  it 
suddenly  diminishes.  From  ten  to  fifteen 
it  is  lower  than  at  any  other  period  of  life. 
From  fifteen  to  twenty  it  is  but  little  higher. 
At  twenty,  however,  the  individual  must 
begin  the  race  with  disease.  At  first  he  may 
meet  with  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  pneu- 
monia, acute  rheumatism,  dyspepsia,  and 
appendicitis.  At  forty-five  he  enters  upon 
the  period  of  greater  tendency  to  heart  dis- 
ease, kidney  disease,  cancer,  diabetes,  alcohol- 
ism, digestive  diseases,  chronic  rheumatism, 
and  gout.  A  little  later  he  enters  the  period 
of  arterial  diseases,  apoplexy,  and  certain 
degenerative  changes.  He  is  constantly  sub- 
ject to  the  more  destructive  forces  utilized  by 
modem  civiHzation.  He  may  be  electro- 
cuted by  live  wires  in  the  streets.  He  may 
be  smothered  in  a  fire-proof  hotel  or  dashed 
to  death  in  a  falling  elevator.  He  may  be 
ran  over  by  bicycles,  trolley  cars,  or  automo- 

'  great  decrease  has  recently  been  shown  in 

of  the  most  prevalent  diseases  of  large 

Infant  mortality  must  always  be  large, 

B  improvement  shown  during  the  last 

I  is  extraordinary.    During  the  first 


eight  years  after  the  organization  of  the 
Health  Department  of  New  York  in  1866,  it 
averaged  123.3  in  each  thousand  children. 
This  has  steadily  fallen  to  64.8,  a  decrease  of 
forty  per  cent.  In  1866  the  death  rate  for 
the  contagious  diseases,  tuberculosis  and 
diarrhceal  diseases  was  13.2  per  thousand. 
It  fell  to  but  1 1.8  for  the  ten  years  preceding 
1883  and  has  since  decreased  to  6.4,  a  diminu- 
tion of  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  These  re- 
sults are  due  to  several  causes,  the  most  im- 
portant probably  being  the  diminished  death 
rate  from  diphtheria  due  to  the  use  of  anti- 
toxin, decrease  in  the  occurrence  of  tubercu- 
losis, and  a  marked  decrease  in  the  occur- 
rence of  summer  diarrhoeas  of  children.  Much 
has  been  accomplished  by  improved  methods 
of  treatment,  better  methods  in  the  care  of 
children  and  of  those  suffering  from  con- 
tagious diseases,  an  improved  milk  supply, 
cleaner  streets,  and  improved  conditions  in 
many  of  the  tenement  regions. 

A  study  of  life  tables  recently  made  by 
Roger  S.  Tracy,  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health,  proves  that  a  child  bom  today  has  an 
expectation  of  nearly  four  years  longer  than 
the  child  bom  fifty  years  ago  had.  This  in- 
creased expectation  continues  during  the 
early  years  of  childhood.  It  then  gradually 
diminishes  until  at  thirty-five  it  is  virtually 
the  same  as  that  of  the  older  period.  After 
the  age  of  forty  or  forty-five  it  .becomes  ac- 
tually less,  and  a  man  at  this  age  has  a  less 
expectation  of  life  than  did  his  grandfather. 

These  strange  facts,  it  has  been  suggested, 
are  due  to  two  causes.  First,  the  saving  of 
child  life  undoubtedly  throws  forward  into 
adult  life  a  certain  number  of  weakly  in- 
dividuals who  succumb  at  middle  age  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  This  is  probably 
counteracted,  however,  by  the  better  condi- 
tion in  which  the  average  modern  child  enters 
upon  life,  owing  to  wiser  methods  of  care. 
Second,  as  to  the  expectation  of  life  after 
middle  age,  the  strain  of  existence  is  bpcoming 
constantly  greater  and  has  a  visible  effect. 
There  is,  besides,  a  growing  tendency  in  many 
grades  of  society  toward  self-indulgence  and 
neglect  of  methods  of  right  living.  ''Few 
people,"  says  Tracy,  ** have  enough  self-con- 
trol to  become  centenarians."  There  are, 
moreover,  certain  contagious  diseases  which 
are  becoming  more  prevalent  in  this  coimtry. 
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Two  very  important  facts  are  brought  out 
by  the  statistics  just  presented — the  saving  of 
life  in  its  early  stages  and  the  sacrificing  of 
life  in  its  later  stages.  These  must  be  due  to 
well-defined  causes.  If  so  many  infant  lives 
may  be  saved,  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to 
make  themselves  familiar  with  the  helpful 
methods.  If  the  lives  of  the  middle  aged  are 
being  imnecessarily  sacrificed,  as  they  cer- 


tainly are,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  individual  to 
know  why  and  how  to  avoid  the  dangers. 

When  we  consider  the  constant  changes  in 
which  we  live,  the  words  of  Spenser  read 
almost  like  a  prophecy: 

'*  What  man  that  sees  the  ever- whirling  wheele 
Of  change,  the  which  all  mortall  things  doth  sway, 
But  thereby  doth  find,  and  plainly  feele, 
How  Mutaoility  in  them  doth  play 
Her  cruell  sports  to  many  mens'  decay  ?  *' 
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THE  SLOW  PROGRESS  OF  THE  BOY  WHO  STARTS  IN  A 
BREAKER,  AND  ENDS,  AN  OLD  MAN  IN  THE  BREAKER 
—  AS    TOLD     BY   A    MAN    WHO    WAS    ONCE    A    MINER 

BY 

REV.  JOHN  McDowell 


I 


'M  twelve  "years  old,  goin*  on  thirteen," 
said  the  boy  to  the  boss  of  the  breaker. 
He  didn't  look  more  than  ten,  and  he 
was  only  nine,  but  the  law  said  he  must  be 
twelve  to  get  a  job.  He  was  one  of  a  multi- 
tude of  the  16,000  youngsters  of  the  mines, 
who,  because  miners'  families  are  large  and 
their  pay  comparatively  small,  start  in  the 
breaker  before  many  boys  have  passed  their 
primary  schooling.  From  the  time  he  enters 
the  breaker  there  is  a  rule  of  progress  that  is 
almost  always  followed.  Once  a  miner  and 
twice  a  breaker-boy,  the  upward  growth  of 
boy  to  man,  breaker-boy  to  miner,  the  descent 
from  manhood  to  old  age,  from  miner  to 
breaker-boy:  that  is  the  rule.  So  the  nine- 
year-old  boy  who  is  *' twelve,  goin'  on  thir- 
teen," starts  in  the  breaker.  He  gets  from 
fifty  to  seventy  cents  for  ten  hours*  work.  He 
rises  at  5 130  o'clock  in  the  morning,  puts  on 
his  working  clothes,  always  soaked  with  dust, 
eats  his  breakfast,  and  by  seven  o'clock  he 
has  climbed  the  dark  and  dusty  stairway  to 
the  screen-room  where  he  works.  He  sits  on 
a  hard  bench  built  across  a  long  chute  through 
which  passes  a  steady  stream  of  broken  coal. 
From  the  coal  he  must  pick  the  pieces  of 
slate  or  rock. 

It  is  not  a  hard  life  but  it  is  confining  and 


irksome.  Sitting  on  his  uncomfortable  seat, 
bending  constantly  over  the  passing  stream 
of  coal,  his  hands  soon  become  cut  and 
scarred  by  the  sharp  pieces  of  slate  and  coal, 
while  his  finger  nails  are  soon  worn  to  the 
quick  from  contact  with  the  iron  chute.  The 
air  he  breathes  is  saturated  with  the  coal 
dust,  and  as  a  rule  the  breaker  is  fiercely  hot 
in  summer  and  intensely  cold  in  winter.  In 
many  of  the  modem  breakers,  to  be  sure, 
steam  heating  pipes  have  been  introduced 
into  the  screen-rooms,  and  fans  have  been 
placed  in  some  breakers  to  carry  away  the 
dust.  But  however  favorable  the  condi- 
tions, the  boy's  life  is  a  hard  one.  Yet  it 
is  a  consistent  introduction  to  what  is  to 
follow. 

The  ambition  of  every  breaker-boy  is  to 
enter  the  mines,  and  at  the  first  opportunity 
he  begins  there  as  a  door-boy, —  never  over 
fourteen  years  of  age  and  often  under.  The 
work  of  the  door-boy  is  not  so  laborious  as 
that  in  the  breaker,  but  is  more  monotonous. 
He  must  be  on  hand  when  the  first  trip  of 
cars  enter  in  the  morning  and  remain  until 
the  last  comes  out  at  night.  His  duty  is  to 
open  and  shut  the  door  as  men  and  cars  pass 
through  the  door,  which  controls  and  regu- 
lates the  ventilation  of  the  mine.     He  is  alone 
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in  the  darkness  and  silence  all  day,  save  when 
other  men  and  boys  pass  through  his  door. 
Not  many  of  these  boys  care  to  read,  and  if 
they  did  it  would  be  impossible  in  the  dim 
light  of  their  small  lamp.  Whittling  and 
whistling  are  the  boy*s  chief  recreations. 
The  door-boy*s  wages  vary  from  sixty-five 
to  seventy-five  cents  a  day,  and  from  this  he 
provides  his  own  lamp,  cotton  and  oil. 

Just  as  the  breaker-boy  wants  to  be  a  door- 
boy,  the  door-boy  wants  to  be  a  driver. 
When  the  mules  are  kept  in  the  mines,  as  they 
usually  are,  the  driver-boy  must  go  down  the 
shaft  in  time  to  clean  and  harness  his  mule, 
bring  him  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft  and  hitch 
him  to  a  trip  of  empty  cars  before  seven 
o'clock.  This  trip  of  cars  varies  from  four  to 
seven  according  to  the  number  of  miners. 
The  driver  takes  the  empty  cars  to  the  work- 
ing places  and  returns  them  loaded  to  the  foot 
of  the  shaft.  They  are  then  hoisted  to  the 
surface  and  conveyed  to  the  breaker  where  the 
coal  is  cracked,  sorted  and  cleaned  and  made 
ready  for  the  market.  There  are  today 
ten  thousand  drivers  in  the  anthracite  coal 
mines.  These  boys  are  in  constant  danger, 
not  only  of  falling  roof  and  exploding  gas, 
but  of  being  crushed  by  the  cars.  Their  pay 
varies  from  $i.io  to  $1.25,  from  which  sum 
they  supply  their  own  lamps,  cotton  and  oil. 

When  the  driver  reaches  the  age  of  twenty 
he  becomes  either  a  runner  or  a  laborer  in  the 
mines,  more  frequently  the  latter.  The  run- 
ner is  a  conductor  who  collects  the  loaded 
cars  and  directs  the  driver.  The  laborer  is 
employed  by  the  miner,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  superintendent,  to  load  the  cars 
with  the  coal  which  has  been  blasted  by  the 
miner.  As  a  rule  he  is  paid  so  much  per  car, 
and  a  definite  number  of  cars  constitute  a 
day's  work — the  number  varying  in  different 
mines — averaging  from  five  to  seven,  equaling 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  tons  of  coal.  The 
laborer's  work  is  often  made  difficult  by  the 
water  and  rock  which  are  found  in  large 
quantities  in  coal  veins. 

There  are  24,000  laborers  in  the  anthracite 
mines  of  Pennsylvania,  each  one  of  whom  is 
looking  forward  to  becoming  a  miner  in  the 
technical  sense  of  the  word — that  is,  the 
employer  of  a  laborer.  To  do  this  a  laborer 
must  have  had  two  years'  experience  in  prac- 
■^inJng  and  be  able  to  pass  an  examina- 
ore  the  district  board.     If  he  passes 


he  becomes  a  contractor  as  well  as  a  laborer. 
He  enters  into  a  contract  with  the  company 
to  do  a  certain  work  at  so  much  per  car  or 
yard.  He  blasts  all  the  coal,  and  this  involves 
judgment  in  locating  the  hole,  skill  in  boring 
it,  and  care  in  preparing  and  determining  the 
size  of  the  shot.  The  number  of  blasts  per 
day  ranges  from  four  to  twelve,  according  to 
the  size  and  character  of  the  vein.  He  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  propping  necessary  to  sus- 
tain the  roof.  According  to  the  law  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  company  openitiiig 
the  mine  is  obliged  to  furnish  the  miner  the 
needed  props,  but  the  miner  must  place  them 
at  such  places  as  the  mine  boss  designates. 
Most  of  the  boring  is  now  done  with  hand- 
machines.  The  miner  furnishes  his  own 
tools  and  supplies.  His  powder,  squibs, 
paper,  soap  and  oil  he  is  compelled  to  buy 
from  the  company  which  emplojrs  him.  His 
equipment  includes  the  following  tools — a 
hand-machine  for  drilling,  drill,  scraper, 
needle,  blasting  barrel,  crowbar,  pick,  shovel, 
hammer,  sledge,  cartridge  pin,  oil  can,  tool- 
box and  lamp.  As  a  rule  he  rises  at  five  a.m.; 
he  enters  the  mine  shortly  after  six.  In 
some  cases  he  is  obliged  to  walk  a  mile  or 
more  underground  to  reach  his  place  of  work. 
He  spends  from  eight  to  ten  hours  in  the  mine. 
Taking  three  hundred  days  as  the  possible 
working  time  in  a  year,  the  anthracite  miner's 
daily  pay  for  the  past  twenty  years  will  not 
average  over  $1.60  a  day,  and  that  of  the 
laborer  not  over  $1.35. 

His  dangers  are  many.  He  may  be  crushed 
to  death  at  any  time  by  the  falling  roof, 
burned  to  death  by  the  exploding  of  gas,  or 
blown  to  pieces  by  a  premature  blast.  So 
dangerous  is  his  work  that  he  is  debarred 
from  all  ordinary  life  insurance.  In  no  part 
of  the  country  will  you  find  so  many  crippled 
boys  and  broken-down  men.  During  the 
last  thirty  years  over  10,000  men  and  boys 
have  been  killed  and  25,000  have  been  in- 
jured in  this  industry.  Not  many  old  men 
are  found  in  the  mines.  The  average  age  of 
those  killed  is  32.13. 

It  is  an  endless  routine  of  dull  plodding  work 
from  nine  years  until  death — a  sort  of  volun- 
tary life  imprisonment.  Few  esca|>e.  Once 
they  begin,  they  continue  to  live  out  their 
commonplace,  low-leveled  existence,  ignor- 
ing their  daily  danger,  knowing  nothing 
better. 
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CUNNIFF 

I  the  rexulu  nf  hi»  (^rsT-h»nd  ^tutiy  ui  unions  in  manu^'turinj;  ini)ufttrie») 
i1i>);rAplis  by  A.k.DuKninie 

I  heart  while  the  long  afternoon  stole  slowly 

w  away.     Was  this  the  swift-speeding  dash  of 

le  American  industry  ? 

le  "Could  you  build  more  quickly?'*  I  asked 

3-  of  builders. 

le  '* Twice  as  quickly/* 

le  "More  cheaply?" 

a  "Twenty  per  cent/' 

g  "Why  don*t  you ''" 

r-  "The  labor  unions." 

y  And    in    Connecticut    factory    towns    eni- 

le  ployers  Intterly  told  me  they  were  bound  in 

*s  union  shackles. 
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ONE  OF  THE  ROUGHER  TASKS  OF  THE  BRICKLAYER: 

FIREPROUFING 

Some  of  the  trades  are  hired  by  the  builders 
as  the  Fullers  hire  their  masons;  others  work 
for  sub-contractors.  Foremen  are  union  mem- 
bers, responsible  not  only  to  employers  but 
to  the  union »  too.  And  into  the  problems 
of  this  heterogeneous  army,  pulling  all  ways 
at  once  on  a  single  structure,  enter  thirty 
unions. 

"They  put  on  brakes/'  said  a  builder,  as 
we  dodged  a  gang  of  workmen  trundling  some 
iron-work  across  the  floor. 

"How?'*  I  asked. 

"Well,  rd  like  to  see  the  thing  go  through 
with  a  rush,"  he  jerked  out  vigorously.  "Put 
on  two  shifts  I  Let  the  lights  flare  up  at 
night,  and  set  things  whooping !  But  it's 
drag,  drag  along.  This  union  says  they 
won't    have    two    shifts,   another   says   the 
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"But  why  not  do  like  the  print 
jccted;"have  just  a  little  more  tha 
for  the  night  shift." 

"There's  a  difference/'  he  sa 
^work  all  the  time;  we  don*t.  No\ 
pose/*  he  held  up  one  finger.  **ther 
twelve  thotisand  masons  in  New  Yo 
the  shifts^ — twelve  thousand  more 
he  held  up  two  fingers,  **When  1 
aB  over^ — ^twenty-four  thousand  ou 
No.  it*s  better  for  us  to  have  twelv 
with  fairly  steady  work  than  twic 
loafing  half  the  time.  Besides,  if  ^ 
oisricet,  down  goes  the  scale. 
^vrages  are  a  detriment  already/* 

"*What  !*'  I  ejaculated, 

**Five  twenty  a  day  here!  F< 
crven^where  aroimd  1  Soon*s  an  up-i 
layer  hears  what  we Ve  getting, 
comes  for  the  dollar  twenty.  Wt 
Tntnif  or  so  begin  to  walk  the  street 
laoid  oar  scale  if  the  master  mason; 
mud  double  shifts  would  make  it  tw 

Bm  the  silent,  sleepy  Saturday 
oo  the  bridge  and  in  the  buildings 
m  question  of  three  hours*  overtime 
woffanen  are  usually  so  eager  as  t 
for  the  double  pay.  when  only  £ 
wcrk- 

**We  don't  allow  overtime  on 
afternoon/'  said  a  union  workman 

*-Not  at  aH?"  I  asked. 

•'A  man  might  work,"  he  repl 
smile.  **but  we'd  fine  both  him  anc 
good  bit  more  than  they'd  make." 

*'Why?"  I  persisted, 

••Wcttp"  said  he,  pondering,  "i 
^wsDt  the  holiday  more  than  t 
At  fiist  we  used  to  take  the  ovc 
t^ds  held  back  the  other  trades  fn: 
eke  afternoon.  So  to  help  the  mo 
qwt,  and  we  fixed  it  so  that  few 
c*ny  favor  by  working  while  the  i 
ofll  This  kind  of  thing  is  no  good 
stick  together/'  and  then  his  e> 
•*When  the  unions  make  a  rule  t 
looks  funny  to  you,  bet  on  this:  it 
^eep  root  in  experience/' 

Seslnction  of  output   I  found  t 
waioa.  policy    to   track,   chiefly   b 
bttildtng  unions  officially  discredit 
^rlKie  it  is  carried  on  it  is  tacit. 
ffDflzie  trades  it  is  true  that  the 
Are  paid  abore  the  union  scale:     I 
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of  iron- workers  who  get  double;  I  met  a  stone- 
cutter whose  piece-work  wages  made  his 
shed-mates  stare;  paperhangers  get  all  sorts 
of  wages.  "We  set  the  minimum"  say  the 
unions.  *'Let  a  man-  get  more  if  he  can/* 
And  many  do  get  more.  In  other  trades, 
say  bricklaying  or  floor-laying  or  plastering, 
ail  in  actual  practice  get  the  same.**  And  it's 
human  nature/'  said  a  mason,  "for  a  slower 
man  to  say  *Hold  on,  Bill:  what's  the  rush?" 
On  some  jobs  it  couldn^t  happen;  on  some 

Bit  could — depends  on  the  men/' 
I  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  work  is 
slower  under  union  domination  than  it  would 
be  if  employers  were  free  to  hurry  men  as 
they  pleased,  despite  the  pride  that  union 
workmen  often  take  in  their  speed  and  skill ; 
but  there  are  two  sides,  I  found,  to  the 
matter. 

"Before  the  unions,"  said  a  builder,  **wc 
paid  the  housesmiths  from  $2.35  to  $4.00; 
now  they  all  get  $4.00 — the  poorer  men  evened 
up  with  the  better." 

"In  other  words/'  I  questioned,  *'the 
better  men  are  no  worse  off:  the  poorer  men 
have  gained?'* 

**And  weVe  lost/'  he  completed,  "not  only 
money,  but  the  spur  of  better  pay  to  goad  the 
laggards." 

This  was  the  employers'  point  of  view:  here 
the  unions', 

^'Before  the  unions/'  said  a  union  man, 
**empioyers  hired  rushers^ — corner  masons 
for  example,  who  made  the  men  on  the  line 
keep  up  with  the  corners.  The  rushers  w^ere 
paid  to  rush.  The  men  on  the  line  made  the 
best  individual  bargains  they  could.  So  in 
other  trades.  It  was  hustle  from  morning 
to  night  for  the  ordinary  man  to  keep  a  job. 
He  wore  out  young.  When  he  couldn't  keep 
up  he  was  fired.  That  was  the  employers' 
ideal — w^elbpaid  rushers  and  a  steady  grist 
of  fresh  young  men,  poorly  paid,  to  be  ground 
up  and  thrown  away.  They  do  it  now  when 
they  have  the  chance.  I've  seen  it.  Tve 
grown  old  in  my  trade  myself.  Should  I  be 
thrown  on  the  street  because  I  can't  keep 
pace  with  the  youngsters, — or  even  have  my 
wages  cut?  No,  let  the  youngsters  slow 
down;  they'll  live  longer." 

*lf  they're  ambitious/'  I  suggested. 

**Well  and  good,"  he  replied.  **They  can 
leave  the  trade;  they  can  get  to  be  foremen; 
they  can  save  and  be  masters.    Nothing  holds 
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eliminated;  builders  must  wait  thi 
and  pay  the  price  of  a  certain  grot 
tractors,  who  exchange  advantagi 
certarn  group  of  unions.  I  was 
the  plumbers  in  various  cities  have 
arrangement. 

"The  consumer  is  sxirely  the  suck< 
tmionman. 

View  this  phase  of  industry  as  i 
ont  of  the  partnership  idea  betwe 
and  labor^not  theoretical,  but  ai 
**for  the  preservation  of  the  tra 
cording  to  builders,  it  is  a  tighter 
industry  than  simple  union  restri 
due  not  so  much  to  the  unions  a 
plovers  squeezing  this  advantage 
ixnicm  bargain. 

Another  detail  of  union  practice 
tjo  my  attention   by  the   builder, 
tested  against  such  combined  mon 
3S  opposition  to   "lumping"   or  le 
Gontracts^ — stopping,  in    short,    tb 
of  labor. 

"The  carpenters  tr>^  to  hog  e\ 
cooiplained  a  wood-worker  I  m 
Boilding  Trades*  Council  in  Bo 
wished  to  keep  his  trade  distinct. 

In  New  York,  on  the  other  han< 
deocy  ran  the  other  way:  the  woo 
the  floor-layers,  and  other  sepan 
sae  already  **hogged**  by  the  ( 
The  desire  is  to  have  large  un 
ffiMnns,  who  once  included  stone -n 
piastereTS^  object  to  further  sul: 
titerf  wish  to  keep  in  a  single  trade 
al  fire-proof  brick  and  equally  th- 
^aaed  brick  for  corridor  walls— 
oaarse,  the  other  neat  and  careful. 
^ueocje  is  that  a  builder  may  not  . 
oooizacts  for  dilferent  tasks  in  1 
and  carpentering.  It  would  be  c 
m  bttfld^  to  sub-let  the  floor-layir 
feB-proofing;  but  no,  the  union  say: 
ixian  shall  learn  all  branches  of  his 
tJiai  ^>ecialists  shall  work  on  the  t 
moder  the  master  who  employs  1 
workmen,  ''No  lumping  out  of 
im  the  watchword.  In  actual  case 
of  lUikes,  the  carpenters  and  the  m 
slopped  such  'iumping/' 

**  We  can't  afford  to  have  the  trad 
saEjthey. 

Agaiost  this  and  other  union  ac 
pkjjen  protest,    even  when  they 
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cept  the  union  idea  of  collective  bargains,  A 
sub-contractor,  for  example,  made  his  bid 
on  the  basis  of  prevailing  wages.  When  the 
work  was  under  way  his  men  struck  for  more. 
He  had  to  yield^and  lost  $10,000. 

"You  should  have  told  me  before  I  made 
the  contract,"  he  protested. 

"Business  is  business/'  said  union  men. 
"This  was  our  chance." 

Another  builder  was  in  a  quandar^^     Both 

the  carpenters  and  the  metal  workers  claimed. 

the   hanging  of    tin-covered   wooden   doors. 

Each  union  threatened  to  strike  unless  it  got 

•  the  work.     What  was  the  builder  to  do? 

Two  painters'  unions  are  at  loggerheads. 
If  ** Amalgamated"  painters  are  hired  in  New 
York,  "Brotherhood"  painters  will  strike,  the 
builders  maintain,  on  all  a  builders*  work  out- 
side of  New  York,  where  the  Brotherhood  is 
strong.  If  "Brotherhood"  painters  are  hired 
in  New  York,  the  '* Amalgamated"  painters, 
so  the  builders  say,  will  call  sympathetic 
strikes  within  the  city^ — where  they  have  the 
upper  hand.  As  one  union  outlaws  the  other, 
no  division  of  work  may  be  made.  The  em- 
ployer is  between  the  devil  and  the  sea. 

In  brief,  then,  some  unions  do  obstruct  the 
efforts  of  employers  to  seek  the  most  econom- 
ical forms  of  industry,  maintaining  that  this 
falls  as  clearly  within  their  province  as  ob- 
structing attempts  to  economize  in  wages. 
As  for  the  quarrels  between  trade  and  trade: 
any  single  union  regards  itself  as  a  body 
doing  business  in  labor  for  its  own  advantage, 
and  justified  thus  in  fighting  its  competitors 
as  well  as  the  buyers  of  labor.  But,  after  aU, 
the  main  contention  in  the  matter  of  union 
restriction  is  that  the  ambitious  man  is  held 
back.  Is  he  ?  He  has  always  the  chance  to 
rise  to  be  foreman.  In  many  trades  he  gets 
higher  pay  than  the  minimum  union  scale. 
In  those  where  this  is  impracticable,  the  union 
scale»  the  unions  maintain,  is  at  least  as  high 
as  any  individual  bargain  he  could  drive 
were  unions  non-existent.  And  if  union  men 
maintain  that  a  rushing  system  kills  men 
early — that  a  fair  day's  output  of  skilful 
American  work  is  better  for  the  working- 
men  than  the  fuller  fruit  of  competitive 
racing,  to  be  plucked  by  the  employer,  I  have 
found  no  fact  to  controvert  them.  If  the 
theory  is  carried  to  excess,  if  there  is  any 
noticeable,  flagrant,  English  dawdling,  I  could 
not  find  it. 
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we  never  meet  one  of  you  but  he  U 
aH  our  dearest  friends  among  th 
people  of  no  standing  at  home.  Af 
determined  not  to  help  each  othe 
not  and  will  not  decide  between  yc 
jottr  diffetences.  We  call  you  all 
ligfitful  Americans'  and  let  you  gc 
So  I  went  away  flattered  if  uninfom 

Not  long  ago  a  certain  young  An 
a  guest  in  a  countr>^  house  which  i 
tpected    visit    from    royalty. 
when  the  party  was  first  im 
royalties    w^ere    included.     Then, 
intervening,   the  great  guests  the 
could  not  come   and  their  places 
with  people  of  less  importance. 
the   party  had    assembled,   the  1 
cehned  a  telegram  saying  after  all, 
be  convenient,  their  Royal  Highnt 
come  with  pleasure.     Of  course,  t 
It  hubbub,  and  a  general  movi 

tides  to  apartments  of  graded 
id   greater  height.     The   young 
'^went  at  once  to  his  hostess,  saying: 

"Now  I  understand  thoroughly ' 
party  had  been  arranged  to  mee 
diould  not  have  been  included,  . 
to  relieve  you  of  any  possible  emt 
by  going  at  once." 

She  only  laughed  at   him:     ** 
)ast  where  you  are.     Rather  yoi 
up  a  stor>^  higher.     You  are  the 
of  my  troubles.     I  wish  the  othf 
as  sure  of  acceptability  to  the  r< 
If  yoa  were  an  Englishman  there 
to  be  great  care    and  selection 
oonld  be  asked  to  meet  them,  bi 
one  only  has  to  say  you  are  '  Ameri* 
satisfies  all  p>ossible  inquiries/' 
to  say  whether  this  is  a  matter 
or  for  resentment.      But  there  a! 
to  me  stiU  a  certain  condescend 
very  friendly  attitude. 

It  seems  ungrateful  to  discuss 
2S  pure-hearted  hospitality  in  thi 
ae^  knows  better  than  I  know  ho^ 
bow  true  a  friend  an  Englishn 
mfter  he  has  closed  his  long  debat 
setC  about  you.  For  ever>"  reasoi 
friendship  when  it  is  personally 
doobt  general  demonstrations  c 
tliBl  rest  on  no  such  basis.  To 
when  I  see  the  beauti 
:  herself  excessively  amiat 
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we  never  meet  one  of  you  but  he  tells  us  that 
all  our  dearest  friends  among  the  rest  are 
people  of  no  standing  at  home.  As  you  seem 
determined  not  to  help  each  other,  we  can- 
not and  will  not  decide  between  you  or  settle 
your  differences.  We  call  you  all  'those  de- 
lightfid  Americans*  and  let  you  go  at  that.** 
So  I  went  away  flattered  if  uninformed 

Not  long  ago  a  certain  young  American  was 
a  guest  in  a  country  house  which  received  an 
unexpected  visit  from  royalty.  It  seems 
that  when  the  party  was  first  made  up  the 
royalties  were  included.  Then,  something 
intervening,  the  great  guests  thought  they 
could  not  come  and  their  places  were  filled 
with  people  of  less  importance.  But,  after 
the  party  had  assembled,  the  hostess  re- 
ceived a  telegram  saying  after  all,  if  it  would 
be  convenient,  their  Royal  Highnesses  would 
come  with  pleasure.  Of  course,  there  was  a 
great  hubbub,  and  a  general  moving  of  toilet 
articles  to  apartments  of  graded  desirability 
and  greater  height.  The  young  American 
went  at  once  to  his  hostess,  saying: 

**Now  I  understand  thoroughly  that  if  your 
party  had  been  arranged  to  meet  royalty  I 
should  not  have  been  included.  And  I  want 
to  relieve  you  of  any  possible  embarrassment 
by  going  at  once.** 

She  only  laughed  at  him:  "You'll  stay 
just  where  you  are.  Rather  you  will  move 
up  a  story  higher.  You  are  the  very  least 
of  my  troubles.  I  wish  the  others  were  all 
as  sure  of  acceptability  to  the  royal  guests. 
If  you  were  an  Englishman  there  would  have 
to  be  great  care  and  selection  before  you 
coidd  be  asked  to  meet  them,  but,  as  it  is, 
one  only  has  to  say  you  are  'American. '  That 
satisfies  all  possible  inquiries.**  It  is  hard 
to  say  whether  this  is  a  matter  for  pleasure 
or  for  resentment.  But  there  always  seems 
to  me  still  a  certain  condescension  in  this 
very  friendly  attitude. 

It  seems  ungrateful  to  discuss  much  that 
is  pure-hearted  hospitality  in  this  way.  No 
one  knows  better  than  I  know  how  good  and 
how  true  a  friend  an  Englishman  can  be 
after  he  has  closed  his  long  debate  with  him- 
self about  you.  For  every  reason  I  value  his 
friendship  when  it  is  personally  won,  but  I 
doubt  general  demonstrations  of  affability 
that  rest  on  no  such  basis.  To  speak  more 
plainly,  when  I  see  the  beautiful  duchess 
showing  herself  excessively  amiable  to  Amer- 


icans regardless  of  their  personal  qualities, 
her  manner  seems  plainly  to  say:  "I  really 
do  not  care  for  you  so  much.  In  fact,  many 
of  you  are  quite  foreign  to  my  point  of  view 
and  to  my  taste,  and  you  bore  me.  But  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  be  a  political  power 
in  my  day.  And  I  know  that  England  has 
no  higher  aim  than  some  sort  of  an  al- 
liance with  America.  What  I  can  do  to 
further  this  I  will  do,  even  at  personal  in- 
convenience. But,  although  you  Yankees 
are  very  amusing  in  your  own  way,  you  need 
not  think  that  I  am  doing  all  of  this  because 
I  am  charmed  by  your  fascinating  person- 
alities. I  do  it  because  I  wish  to  be  of  im- 
portance, of  service  to  my  government — 
because  I  love  my  country.'* 

I  am  always  inclined  to  remind  Her  Grace 
of  the  complete  divorce  between  politics  and 
society  in  the  American  mind,  and  therefore 
of  the  utter  futility  of  her  efforts.  Of  course, 
if  she  had  spent  any  time  in  Amercia  she 
would  soon  have  got  some  idea  of  the  re- 
moteness of  "society"  from  its  national  life — 
in  fact,  of  a  certain  disrepute  in  which 
"society"  is  held  in  America.  But  she  has 
always  associated  government  with  what  she 
calls  "gentlemen,**  men  to  whom  evening 
clothes  are  as  inevitable  as  morning  ones. 
They  live  a  life  which  would  be  fatal  to  an 
American  politician  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States.  An  English  reviewer  of  a 
recent  novel  of  California  life  found  what  he 
called  a  curious  note.  One  of  the  leading 
characters  felt  that  he  was  committing  a 
crime  when  he  put  on  evening  clothes  and 
went  to  dine  with  friends  while  he  knew  of 
people  hungry  in  the  streets.  Yet  the  novel- 
ist was  quite  true  to  life.  The  American 
felt  that  his  "full  dress  suit"  and  a  "company 
dinner*'  was  '*going  into  society*' — no  occu- 
pation for  a  serious  mind.  Friends  and 
evening  clothes  to  the  Englishman  are  as 
ixsual  as  food  itself. 

This  is  a  feature  of  American  life  that 
Europeans  cannot  be  made  to  understand. 
Because  open-handed  American  hospitality, 
coupled  with  curiosity,  has  made  memorable 
the  recent  visit  of  a  royal  prince,  his  govern- 
ment and  his  people  are  likely  to  expect  some 
abandonment  of  Brother  Jonathan's  business 
foreign  policy.  They  might  learn  better  even 
within  their  own  gates.  If  the  American 
people  could  ever  once  be  properly  impressed 
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^-epziblicaxis  do  not  care  for.  It  oftei 
^  liarsh  truth  to  hear  that  America 
^tioa  has  but  the  sordid  end  of  mere  v 
^viev«  But  it  is  a  charge  no  more 
bat  equally  true,  that  the  further  ai 
Englishman  is  only  exalted  snobl 
the  Yankee  demands  material  ret^ 
Briton  will  give  the  best  years  of  hi 
most  unpaid  and  feel  amply  re  ware 
decoration  or  a  title.  This  force,  tt 
ing  for  social  preferment,  is  indubi 
asset  to  the  public  service  of  the  n 
-which  the  republic  does  not  enjoy. 

I  should  be  ungrateful  and  unU 
I  misrepresented  the  true  warmth  o1 
bospitality  or  the  dependability  of 
friends.  Neither  of  these  virtue 
iroived  in  this  passing  current  o: 
ibantime  I  intend  to  make  as  merry 
John  Buirs  shortcomings  at 
and  flattery,  just  as  he  will  ca 
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SOME  INTEREST!] 
AND  INDUSTRIA 
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BOOKI 
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THE  National  Negro  Busines 
has  justified  its  existence  a; 
Itis  to  the  race  in  commercia 
The  third  annual  meeting,  held  in  R 
Virginia,  late  in  August,  was  att< 
Sigio  business  men  from  almost  ev 
Cfltt  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  si 
States  which  lie  still  farther  west, 
ooe  erf  the  conmion  business  occupa 
fCfvoeitted,  and  many  that  are  less 
Wooieii  as  well  as  men  are  membc 
L^igae  and  come  to  its  meeting 
of  the  mCBt  interesting  experiences  I 
nrlrtr<1  by  Negro  business  women,  j 
i     «{  the  most  encouraging  reports 
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easy  air  with  which  Jonathan  wears  his 
w  character  of  **Tiian  of  the  world,"  And 
for  the  others,  they  too  often  merit  jibes 
tether  they  be  strenuous  young  Emperors 
10  condescend  to  court  the  favor  of  strenu- 
s  young  presidents,  or  that  true  nation  of 
jpkeepers  and  cooks  which  curbs  its  con- 
scension  to  foreigners  only  in  so  far  as  the 
jh  box  may  suffer.  They  may  not  go  on 
sir  supercilious  ways  rejoicing.  Even  the 
pport  of  competent  witnesses  shall  aid  in 
eir  conviction.  Who  so  lit  to  testify  in 
is  case  as  he  who  knew  and  loved  us  so  welU 
10  lived  with  us,  wedded  one  of  our  women 
d  died  nearer  to  our  shores  than  to  his 
m?  I  cannot  forget  one  of  the  most  in- 
itive  observations  of  R.  L.  Stevenson: 
**I  do  not  know  where  to  look  when  I  find 
yself  in  company  with  an  American  and 
i  my  countrymen  unbending  to  him  as  to  a 
rforming  dog/' 


EGRO    BUSINESS 

JE 

OUT  THE  COMMERCIAL 
THE  NEGRO  AS  SHOWN 
'    RICHMOND,    VIRGINIA 

SHINGTON 


e  first  has  been  most  gratifying.  Indeed, 
e  fact  that  the  Negroes  of  the  United 
ates,  barely  thirty-five  years  out  of  slavery, 
otild  have  become  engaged  in  business  to  an 
tent  that  suggested  the  formation  of  a 
itional  business  organization  is,  in  itself »  a 
use  for  gratification. 

The  machinery  of  the  League  is  very  simple, 
ly  Negro  man  or  woman  who  is  engaged  in 
ly  business  is  eligible  for  membership  upon 
e  payment  of  an  annual  fee  of  two  dollars, 
is  desirable,  however,  and  it  is  recom- 
snded,  that  local  leagues  be  formed  to  co- 
erate  with  the  central  body  to  extend  its 
duence  in  their  own  fields;  and  in  many 
ses  this  has  been  done — in  places  as  far 
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Ijcagoe    will    now   compare    favoral 
those  of  any  similar  organization. 
think  that  the  meeting  of  the  Nation 
Btisiness    League    at  Richmond  wa 
prise  to  Richmond,  just  as  Richmoi 
to  some  of  the  Northern  and 
bcrs  of  the  League.     On  the  t 
the  session  two  prominent  white  c 
Richmond    were    overheard    discus 
L^igiie  in  a  surprised  and  very  ^ 
fiianner.     "It  just  beats  me/'  one  i 
**  It's  diHerent  from  any  Negro  con^ 
g^yei    knew  before.     As  a  general  t 
Kc^roes  who  come  to  conventions 
tasks  and  long  coats  and  gold  specta 
<=.any   canes»    and   stand   on    the    s 
These  fellows  go  along  about  their 
Soane  of  them  are  mighty  well  dress 
XimTra*!  seen   a  tail  hat  on  one  o 
"WIflut  this  man  said  reminds  me  of  t 
public  statement   of  the  Chief  of 
^Atlanta,  just  after  five  thousand  Ne; 
«i  that  city  to  attend  the  Young  N 
;^iie'5    Christian    Congress,    early  in 
_A^  I  fCTDember  it,  he  said  that  he  ne 
so  large  a  company  of  people  to  as 
.Atlanta  and  require  so  little  atten 
force  of  which  he  is  the  head. 
The  meeting  in  Richmond  was  tl 
r  held  in  the  South.     Among  the 
Eastern  men  and  women  were 
never  been  in  the  Southern  Stat 
S2&d  others  who   had   not  been  tt 
diddhood.    From  my  own  observa 
mery  general  conversation,  I  am 
nothing  in  connection  with  tt 
^hft  delegates  in  Richmond  to  mar  tl 
xffe  in  the  %isit  or  to  detract  in  any 
^tlic  highest  success  of  the  affair. 
tlioroKighly  appreciated  by  all  pres 
League  particularly   appreciated, 
^rilli  reason, — ^the    courteous    and 
jtfXeation  which  the  press  of  the  cit 
its  meetings  and  the  generous  amour 
<ievotad  to  reporting  its  proceedinj 
Important  as  the  annual  meetii 
League  are.  of  course  the  chief  va 
qg^ganixation    Ues    in    the    general 
^vliicli  it  shall  be  able  to  exert.     Th 
:flveot  of  interest  in  the  movement  ir 
o€  Arkansas  is  typical  of  what  had 
tag  other  States.     When  the  Leagt 
^Ciablisfaed.  in   Boston  in  1900,  one 
Erom  Arkansas  to  attend  the 
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George  E,  Jones,  an  undertaker  of  Little 
:k,  one  of  the  most  successful  colored 
finess  men  of  the  State.  Mr.  Jones  went 
ne  from  the  Boston  meeting  so  enthusiastic 
1  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
rk  for  good  which  the  League  could  be 
de  to  do,  that  as  a  result  of  the  interest 
ich  he  aroused  in  Arkansas  there  are  now 
ive  local  leagues  at  Little  Rock,  Hot 
ings,  Pine  Blulf,  Texarkana  and  Fort 
ith.  The  Little  Rock  league  has  forty- 
y  members.  These  local  leagues  hold 
ular  meetings,  usually  once  a  month,  at 
ich  questions  are  discussed  which  pertain 
the  business  interests  represented  by  the 
mbers.  In  addition,  public  meetings  are 
d  to  which  the  public  in  general  is  invited 
1  at  which  topics  of  general  interest  are 
:en  up.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  League 
I  been  deprived  of  the  services  of  its  first 
ive  member  in  Arkansas  by  death  within 
;  last  year,  the  increase  in  the  work  of  the 
[animation  in  that  State  is  still  going  on, 
\  careful  study  of  the  Negro  in  business  in 
s  United  States,  made  by  Professor  W,  E. 
DuBois  for  the  Atlanta  Conference  in  18%, 
>wed  the  following  generalizations,  and  the 
>orts  of  the  Business  League  make  it  seem 
isonable  to  believe  that  there  has  been  a 
ady  development  since  them 

ital  under       fioo i6 

SlOO   to  $500    -  -  -  J.IJ 

Isoo  to  |[,ooo  -  .  -  415 
Si.QDoto  $3,500  -.  -  -  i&6 
$1,500  to  $s,ooo   '   -   -   tSj 

$S,OQO  to  SlD^OOD     -  -  -  115 

$10,000  to  $50,000        -        -        -        45 
$50,000  and  over       ...  u 

Total  capital  in vcBted  by  thefe  ktiown  cases,  $5,691,137. 

Dr.  DuBois  says:  ** Compared  with  the 
mense  sums  of  money  invested  in  American 
siness,  this  showing  seems  meagre  enough; 
t  when  one  remembers  the  poverty  and 
ining  of  the  Freedmen,  the  saving  and  in- 
stment  of  six  or  eight  millions  in  enter- 
ises  managed  by  themselves  is  a  most 
iditable  accomplishment.  "  This,  of  course 
es  not  include  the  very  much  greater 
lount  invested  in  land  and  agricultural 
:upations. 

The  same  study  showed  that  at  that  time 
5  race  in  the  United  States  had  three 
igazines,  three  daily  papers,  eleven  school 
pers,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
ekiy  papers. 

From  out  this  large  number  it  would  be 
possible   to  designate  even  a   very  small 
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irt  going  an  earnest  and  active  inquir 
far  people  as  to  each  other's  success 
ics,  and  has  brought  to  view  from 
Iride  many  business  enterprises  whi 
pat  known  beyond  the  immediate 
^kiuity  in  which  they  are  locate 
oiowledge  has  given  a  feeling  of  fe 
kmoog  our  people  which  serves  to  sti 
taid  encourage  them.     We  are  led  to 
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IX  pursuance  of  a  plan  recently  n 
lie  but  long  known  to  his  fri 
American  Ambassador  to  the 
i£mpire  will  retire  from  office  next  N 
l«xi  his  seventieth  birthday.  While  M: 
^ctmty  wiU  not  end,  it  is  probable 
L  will  mark  the  close  of  a  lo 
rhich  has  included  a  wider  e 
any  other  man  in  our  foreign  s 
Andrew  Dickson  White,  forme 
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The  National  Negro  Business  League  has 
set  going  an  earnest  and  active  inquiry  among 
our  people  as  to  each  other's  success  in  busi- 
ness, and  has  brought  to  view  from  far  and 
wide  many  business  enterprises  which  were 
not  known  beyond  the  immediate  town  or 
vicinity  in  which  they  are  located.  This 
knowledge  has  given  a  feeling  of  fellowship 
among  our  people  which  serves  to  strengthen 
and  encourage  them.     We  are  led  to  feel  and 


know  that  we  are  playing  an  important  part 
in  a  field  which  for  many  years  has  been  al- 
most wholly  occupied  and  operated  by  other 
races.  It  has  strengthened  us  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  in  that  it  is  being  shown  that  we 
are  beginning  to  get  that  in  hand  which 
makes  us  brave  men  and  women,  and  that 
we  are  contributing  materially  to  the  financial, 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of 
our  great  country. 


ANDREW    D.  WHITE 


THE   CAREER  AND    DISTINGUISHED   SERVICES    OF  THE  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  TO 
GERMANY,  WHO   HAS    RESIGNED,  TO  TAKE   EFFECT  ON   HIS   SEVENTIETH    BIRTHDAY 

BY 

CHARLES    H.  HULL 

PROFESSOR  or   AMERICAN   HISTORY   AT  CORNBLL  UNIVERSITY 


IN  pursuance  of  a  plan  recently  made  pub- 
lic but  long  known  to  his  friends,  the 
American  Ambassador  to  the  German 
Empire  will  retire  from  office  next  November, 
on  his  seventieth  birthday.  While  Mr.  White's 
activity  will  not  end,  it  is  probable  that  this 
resignation  will  mark  the  close  of  a  long  official 
career,  which  has  included  a  wider  experience 
than  any  other  man  in  our  foreign  service. 

Mr.  Andrew  Dickson  White,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  Cornell  University,  a  member  of  "the 
famous  class**  of  '53  at  Yale,  became  attach^ 
of  the  American  legation  at  St.  Petersburg 
soon  after  his  graduation.  In  1871  he  was 
the  youngest  member  of  the  San  Domingo 
Commission.  He  was  also  the  most  con- 
servative. In  the  face  of  President  Grant's 
known  wishes,  he  prevented  a  report  favoring 
annexation.  Eight  .years  later  Mr.  White 
succeeded  Bayard  Taylor  as  Minister  at  Ber- 
lin. There  he  happily  continued  the  tradi- 
tion, established  by  Wheaton  and  Bancroft, 
of  scholarly  sympathy  with  all  that  is  best  in 
German  life.  Men  of  political  views  as  differ- 
ent as  Bismarck  and  Lasker  were  his  friends. 
In  1892  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Russia. 
In  1896  he  joined  his  classmate.  Dr.  Daniel 
Coit  Gilman,  on  President  Cleveland's 
Venezuela  Commission.  The  next  year 
President  Harrison  named  him  for  the  post 
which  he  has  now  resigned. 


Nowhere,  during  this  generation,  has  the 
United  States  more  urgently  needed  a  skilful 
diplomatist  than  in  Berlin  during  the  Spanish 
war.  Time  alone  can  lay  bare  the  tortuous 
cdurse  of  European  diplomacy  in  those  years 
and  thus  make  plain  the  whole  extent  of  Mr. 
White's  services.  But  we  may  be  sure  even 
now  that  they  neither  began  nor  ended  with 
his  frank  and  clever  speech  at  the  American 
dinner  on  July  4,  1898.  Delivered  at  the 
crisis  of  the  war,  that  speech  cleared  the  at- 
mosphere of  popular  discussion  between  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States.  In  other  and 
less  public  ways  the  atmosphere  of  official 
discussion  was  cleared  as  well.  Compare  the 
disposition  of  Americans  towards  Prince 
Henry  leaving  Manila  Bay  with  their  attitude 
towards  Prince  Henry  leaving  New  York 
Harbor. 

Mr.  White's  first  appointment  to  a  major 
diplomatic  post  was  due,  apparently,  to  his 
position  in  the  educational  world.  And  the 
essential  qualities  of  the  man  are  perhaps 
best  revealed  by  the  course  of  events  which 
made  him  a  teacher  and  a  college  president. 
When  he  began  teaching  in  1857,  he  had  al- 
ready enjoyed  the  advantages  of  wide  travel. 
Under  the  instruction  of  Woolsey  at  Yale, 
of  Laboulaye  in  Paris,  of  Boeckh  and  Karl 
Ritter  in  Berlin,  he  had  acquired  "a  sense  of 
the  moral  value  of  political  history."     He 


r 
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with    Theolog)'    in    Christi 
book  about  which  opinions  must 
iSer  for  the  ver>"  reasons  that  hs 
lioed  the  warfare   which  it  recoun 
rhite*s  idea  of  the  whole  matter  is 
ressed  in  his  own  words:     "There  i 
I  the  imi verse  wise  enough  to  make  a 
ftldng  safe,  and  good  enough  to  t 
nUKtelling  useful/' 
Mr,  White's  predominant  interest  it 
ifected  in  his  choice  of  pictures  and  c 
,  painting  of  "Vesalius*  who  first. 
mcb  opposition,  revealed  through  di 
le  tme  structure  of  the  human  hi 
teenis  above  an   equally  compete 
f  "Tbe  Anatomy  Lesson/'     It  may 
tttXT    picture.     But    it    means    soi 
A  stniilar  interest  guided  Mr.  Whil 
iectkm  of  his  Ub^a^}^     He  began 
I  VMlefgraduat^.     By  1891,  when 
ttted  it  to  Cornell  University,  it  ha 
25.000  volumes.     They  cov* 
fidd   of  mediaeval    and   mod' 
pry.      But    they    centered  especiaU 
■tain  periods  and  certain  topics  of 
U  sad   moral  interest,  notably  al 
lit   Reformation,  the   FrencI 
I.  the  American  Civil  War,  and 
^y  of  witchcraft   and  of  judicial 
ere,   and   indeed   throughout   the 
It  merely  authority  was  sought,  b 
also.     Pamphlets  figured  bes 
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AN  INSIDE  HISTOB 
WHY  SENATOR  SP 
FIED  ^  STATE     ISS 


_  mxaut  or  Tin  wiscohicm  lccisi^ 

r  WO  men  of  national  promine 
issues  of  vital  importance,  t^ 
of  contest  between  a  State-wid 
■oy'*  organization,  with  an  almost 
l^>Mpi  fund^  on  one  hand,  and  the 
form.  led  by  Governor  La  Follette 
her;  and  a  remarkable  State  Convc 
delegates, — ^these  are  the  f 
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Y  proceedings.  Broadsides  jostled 
L  Caricatures  mocked  charters. 
cs  were  there,  and  beautiful  books 
But  neither  rarity  nor  beauty  was 

object  of  Mr.  White's  persistent 
ie  sought  rather  to  assemble  books 
'  light  upon  the  great  tendencies  of 
lought  and  upon  the  development 
i  civilization/*  In  this  and  in  the 
ior  interests  of  his  life  there  is  a 
istency. 

ite  is  a  delightful  talker.  A  wealth 
a!  anecdote  and  of  personal  reminis- 
apt  quotation  and  happy  allusion 
>rth  his  conversational  board.  A 
humor  garnishes  the  daily  fare, 
jblic  he  is  not  always  grave.     When 

York  Germans  gathered  at  the 
iz  to  wish  the  new  Ambassador 
f  on  his  way  to  Berlin,  his  toast  ex- 
hy  the  Americans  and  the  German 
;s  of  the  fifties  at  first  failed  to 
1  one  another.  The  explanation 
ice  jocose  and  sympathetic.  Sym- 
remarks  seldom  lack,  but  jocosity 
I  usual  vein.  A  sense  of  public 
lity  brings  out  tlie  essential  serious- 
5  man.  He  is  not  merely  "an  after- 
^aker.''  In  the  easier  intercourse  of 
e  he  possesses  to  perfection  the  art 
y  teller,  making  of  a  characteristic 
H  that  it  will  bear,  and  no  more. 
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wide  interest  to  the  present  political 
a  Wisconsin. 

has  any  State  platform  attracted 
ntion  than  the  one  adopted  by  Wis- 
spublicans  July    i6th   last,   or   any 

State  or  National,  more  fully 
mt  in  a  prc-con  vent  ion  campaign, 
years  of  fighting,  the  advocates  of 
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Kcept  such  fraternal  and  other  aj 
S  are  now  exempted  from  taxatior 
i  bear  a  justly  proportionate  sh^ 
ttrdens  of  taxation.  *' 

Tbe  plank  pledging  the  return  c 
pooner  to  the  United  States  Senat 
fiilely  discussed  under  the  misap] 
hat  Governor  La  Follette  and  his 
eekmg  to  prevent  the  reelection  t 
ipoooer,   and  that   an   effort  is  hi 
o  ekct    Mr,    La    Follette    in    pla 
ipootier.     Such  is  not   the   fact. 
^  FoOette's  only  aim  in  this  cam) 
ecttre  the  passage  of  the  laws  to 
MTty  is  pledged.     Two  years  ago 
lositively  that  he  would   seek   re< 
Sovernor — not  be  a  candidate  for 
Ace.     Twice  in  the  past  decade 
oeasores  for  which  he  stood  has  im 

0  refuse    tempting    Federal    app 
lore  than  that,  by  his  acceptance 

^  pledged  to  carry  out  the  pi 
I  the  return  of  Senator  Spoot 
knator  Spooner  announces  his  ir 
lecome  a  candidate  in  accordant 
ilatform^  Governor  La  Follette  wil 
idTocate  his  return. 

The  men  who  framed  and  adopte 
bnn  were  not  opposed  to  Senato 
Mit  they  believed  that  the  principl 
taxation  and  nominations  by  direct 
tf  greater  moment  than  the  renoii 

1  Governor  or  the  endorsement  o: 
Stales  Senator. 

The  Spooaer  resolution  is  the  fm 
two  years  of  opposition  to  platfor 
amed  on  in  Senator  Spooner's  nai 
ip  to  the  State  Convention. 

^c  Federal  appointees,  who  i 
places  to  Senator  Spooner*s  recom 
pBticaUrly  an  internal  revenue  cc 
I  dstrict  attorney,  spent  practical 
tire  time  at  the  sessions  of  the  last  1 
took  active  personal  charge  of  the  fi 
ibe  pirimary  election  bill,  and  lo 
w«y  detail  of  the  contest  even  t< 
^  the  author  of  the  bill  that  he 
pair  Republicans  in  favor  of  tl 
Ifith  Democrats  who  were  absent 
laerted  would  vote  against  the  bill 
These  men  were  violating  civil  s( 
md  giving  their  time  to  defeat  th< 
their  party  as  to  State  issues. 

More  than  that,  at  a  critical  tin: 
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except  such  fraternal  and  other  associations 
as  are  now  exempted  from  taxation  by  law — 
to  bear  a  justly  proportionate  share  of  the 
burdens  of  taxation. " 

The  plank  pledging  the  return  of  John  C. 
Spooner  to  the  United  States  Senate  has  been 
widely  discussed  imder  the  misapprehension 
that  Governor  La  Follette  and  his  friends  are 
seeking  to  prevent  the  reelection  of  Senator 
Spooner,  and  that  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  elect  Mr.  La  Follette  in  place  of  Mr. 
Spooner.  Such  is  not  the  fact.  Governor 
La  FoUette's  only  aim  in  this  campaign  is  to 
secure  the  passage  of  the  laws  to  which  his 
party  is  pledged.  Two  years  ago  he  stated 
positively  that  he  woidd  seek  reelection  as 
Governor — not  be  a  candidate  for  any  other 
office.  Twice  in  the  past  decade  interest  in 
measures  for  which  he  stood  has  impelled  him 
to  refuse  tempting  Federal  appointments. 
More  than  that,  by  his  acceptance  speech  he 
stands  pledged  to  carry  out  the  platform,  in- 
cluding the  return  of  Senator  Spooner.  When 
Senator  Spooner  announces  his  intention  to 
become  a  candidate  in  accordance  with  the 
platform.  Governor  La  Follette  will  earnestly 
advocate  his  return. 

The  men  who  framed  and  adopted  this  plat- 
form were  not  opposed  to  Senator  Spooner; 
but  they  believed  that  the  principles  of  equal 
taxation  and  nominations  by  direct  vote  were 
of  greater  moment  than  the  renomination  of 
a  Governor  or  the  endorsement  of  a  United 
States  Senator. 

The  Spooner  resolution  is  the  fruitage  of  the 
two  years  of  opposition  to  platform  pledges, 
carried  on  in  Senator  Spooner's  name,  leading 
up  to  the  State  Convention. 

The  Federal  appointees,  who  owed  their 
places  to  Senator  Spooner*s  recommendation, 
particidarly  an  internal  revenue  collector  and 
a  district  attorney,  spent  practically  their  en- 
tire time  at  the  sessions  of  the  last  Legislature, 
took  active  personal  charge  of  the  fight  against 
the  primary  election  bill,  and  looked  after 
every  detail  of  the  contest  even  to  proposing 
to  the  author  of  the  bill  that  he  arrange  to 
pair  Republicans  in  favor  of  the  measure 
with  Democrats  who  were  absent,  who  they 
asserted  would  vote  against  the  bill,  if  present. 
These  men  were  violating  civil  service  rules 
and  giving  their  time  to  defeat  the  pledges  of 
their  party  as  to  State  issues. 

More  than  that,  at  a  critical  time,  after  the 


primary  election  bill  had  passed  the  house, 
when  its  fate  in  the  Senate  seemed  uncertain, 
Senator  Spooner  came  to  Madison,  and  with 
some  of  these  Federal  appointees  met  certain 
State  Senators,  some  of  whom  had  expressed 
themselves  as  favorable  to  the  bill  within  a 
short  time  previously.  After  the  conference 
some  of  them  became  outspoken  opponents  of 
the  measure. 

The  delegates  who  sat  in  the  convention 
felt  that  the  record  of  the  last  Legislature 
must  not  be  repeated.  They  respected  every 
man's  right  to  his  personal  opinions,  but  in- 
sisted that  no  man  has  a  right  to  ask  or  accept 
the  suffrages  of  his  party  and  afterward  use 
the  influence  of  his  position  to  defeat  the  plat- 
form pledges.  These  delegates,  almost  to  a 
man,  came  from  counties  where  the  contest 
had  been  carried  on  in  the  name  of  Senator 
Spooner,  and  not  with  that  of  any  rival  can- 
didate for  Governor.  In  some  counties  Sen- 
ator Spooner *s  name  or  picture  headed  the 
ballot  of  the  anti-reform  delegates.  Yet 
this  same  convention  that  renominated  Gov- 
ernor La  Follette  by  a  vote  of  three  to  one, 
pledged  Senator  Spooner  the  support  of  the 
party  for  reelection  in  the  same  decisive  vote. 

Before  the  convention  had  adjourned,  the 
so-called  Republican  League  raised  the  crj' 
that  Senator  Spooner  had  been  "sacrificed,*' 
and  set  about  securing  a  Legislature  that 
woidd  defeat  the  platform  on  the  pretext  of 
securing  a  Legislature  that  would  return  Sen- 
ator Spooner.  They  either  say  nothing  of 
equal  taxation  and  direct  primaries  or  re- 
pudiate   those    pledges    entirely. 

Wisconsin  Republicans  are  having  a  vigor- 
ous campaign  pushed  for  legislators  who  are 
favorable  to  United  States  Senator  Spooner, 
while  Senator  Spooner  is  already  actually 
pledged  the  party  support.  The  explanation 
of  this  anomalous  situation  is  that  under  the 
plea  of  working  for  Senator  Spooner,  those 
opposed  to  Governor  La  Follette  and  the  party 
pledges,  hope  to  secure  a  Legislature  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  lobby  and  the  profes- 
sional politician. 

The  contest  in  Wisconsin  is  not  over  the 
selection  of  a  United  States  Senator.  The 
real  contest  is  over  the  question  whether  legis- 
lative bills  may  be  passed  equalizing  taxation. 

That  the  two  men  who  occupy  the  centre 
of  the  stage  should  not  take  the  same  view 
of  political  conditions  and  problems  is  not 
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surprising.  One  went  to  the  State  University 
from  the  home  of  a  prosperous  lawyer;  the 
other  worked  his  way  up  to  and  through  the 
same  institution  of  learning  from  a  log  farm- 
house. One  was  early  employed  as  an  at- 
torney by  the  great  public-service  corpora- 
tions; the  other  employed  his  talents  at  the 
bar  in  the  service  of  men.  One  was  chosen 
United  States  Senator  by  the  aid  of  the 
political  machine;  the  other  became  Con- 
gressman, then  Governor,  in  spite  of  the  active 
opposition  of  that  power  in  politics.  One  has 
amassed  much  wealth  while  in  the  public  ser- 


vice; the  other  has  expended  his  earnings  in 
the  support  of  principles. 

But  the  people  are  not  concerned  with  any 
personal  or  other  differences  that  there  may 
be  between  these  two  men.  Wisconsin  is 
proud  of  both.  The  people  ask  today  that 
both  of  them  be  retained  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, the  one  in  working  out  State  problems; 
the  other  in  the  solution  of  National  questions; 
each  imhampered  in  his  sphere  by  the  other 
These  are  the  reasons  that  lie  back  of  the  plank 
in  the  State  platform  which  has  called  forth 
so  much  discussion  in  the  press  of  the  coimtry. 


WHAT    NEW   YORK    PAYS   TO   GET   TO 

ITS   OFFICES 


IT  will  cost  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
$50,000,000  to  build  its  projected 
tunnel  under  North  River.  It  will 
cost  about  $10,000,000  to  build  the  first  of 
the  rapid  transit  tunnels  under  East  River, 
connecting  Manhattan  Island  and  Brooklyn. 
It  is  costing  the  City  of  New  York  $36,000,000 
to  construct  the  '* Rapid  Transit"  subway 
which  is  now  under  construction  through  the 
whole  length  of  Manhattan  to  the  northern 
suburbs.  It  is  costing  about  $12,000,000  to 
build  the  new  East  River  bridge.  The  old 
Brooklyn  Bridge  cost  about  $17,000,000. 
The  Manhattan  Elevated  Railroad  is  spend- 
ing millions  in  equipping  its  lines  with  elec- 
tricity. The  Xew  York  Central  Railroad  is 
to  spend  a  dozen  millions  or  more  in  placing 
electricity  as  the  .sole  motive  power  to  be 
used  in  the  hitherto  smoky,  perilous  Park 
Avenue  tunnel  in  Xew  York  City. 

These  expenditures  are  primarily  for  one 
specific  purpose:  that  Xew  York  may  get  to 
its  office  the  more  conveniently  and  ex- 
peditiously. Xew  York  has  grown  to  be  a 
great  metropolitan  population.  It  is  spread 
out  in  a  great  territory  of  some  seventy-five 
miles  radius.  Six  million  people  is  not  an 
extravagant  estimate  of  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals who  focus  their  business  energies 
upon  the  Island  of  Manhattan  or  who  depend 
upon  the  activities  of  that  island  for  their 
\nce.  Manhattan  Island,  therefore, 
ning  one  vast  office.     The  earth  is 


being  penetrated  to  an  absurd  depth  to  ac- 
commodate this  vast  mass  of  people,  and 
towers,  called  office  buildings,  are  being 
reared  to  a  frightful  height  that  just  a  few 
more  people  may  get  huddled  together 
within  the  same  square  feet  of  territory. 
There  is  as  much  activity  within  one  of  the 
great  sky-scrapers  in  the  Wall  Street  district 
of  Xew  York  today  as  there  is  in  the  whole  of 
many  cities.  It  is  necessary  that  in  a  locality 
where  such  vital  things  are  going  on  men 
should  be  able  to  communicate  in  person 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Even  telephones  will 
not  serve  as  a  substitute. 

The  big  fact  that  stands  out  in  all  this  is 
that  Xew  York  wants  to  be  able  to  reach  its 
office  just  as  quickly  as  can  be.  One  hundred 
million  people  cross  North  River  on  ferry- 
boats every  year,  the  Manhattan  Elevated 
Railroad  hauls  600,000,000  persons  ever}' 
twelve  months,  and  over  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
100,000,000  persons  go  in  the  course  of  every 
year.  The  figures  which  have  been  men- 
tioned regarding  costs  refer  to  what  are  but 
beginnings.  Vast  schemes  are  being  planned. 
Minutes  are  great  big  dollars  in  this  nerve- 
consuming  town.  That  is  why  New  York  is 
pouring  out  such  fabulous  riches  for  its 
transportation,  building  homes  and  offices 
upward  and  downward  and  connecting  them 
by  the  most  complete  system  of  surface  and 
elevated  railroads,  tunnels  and  bridges  in  the 
world. 


ili.LlONS   IN   JViiVV    VORR 

^e  lufii»ek  the  Wtst  Side  freight  railroad  are  half  completed,  ]u*>i  begun,  nr  projected 

ly  ^f»Pnndm»te.    T^rjwict  routes  are  not  yet  settled  uponj 
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TYPICAL  AMERICAN  EXPERIENCE 
>UN TRY  merchant,  while  oa  a  pleas- 
tre  trip  some  years  ago,  visited  a 
own  island  in  New  York  harbor  and 
uced  to  buy  out  a  coal  business,  lo 
Siys,  coal  was  taken  from  canal  boats 
IS  of  an  iron  bucket,  elevated  by  horse- 
nd  dumped  by  hand.     Being  of  an  in- 

tum  of  mind,  he  devised  and  pat- 
machine  for  unloading  coal,  and  with 
I  confidence  in  his  invention  and  in 
be  sold  out  the  coal  business  in  order 
the  sale  of  his  new  device, 
raveled  and  worked  persistently  to 
Se  his  machine,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
d  lost  $4,000.     Most  men  woald  have 

with  the  belief  that  their  invention 
wanted,  and  that  only  continued  loss 
bllow  further  effort.  But  this  man 
h  in  his  machine,  and  the  second  year 
ked  longer  hours,  lived  at  cheaper 
saved  wherever  he  could,  and  at  the 
hat  year  had  lost  an  additional  $3,000. 
bird  year  there  was  no  distance  too  far 
,110  hotel  too  cheap  to  lodge  at,  no  day 
High  to  work.  Economy  was  the  watch- 
prseverance  his  policy.  At  its  close  he 
red  that  he  had  just  held  his  own. 
burth  year's  efforts  were  increased,  a 
igid  economy  enforced,  longer  hours 
Ice  rendered,  with  the  result  that  at 
I  enough  money  had  been   made  to 

the  $7,000  lost.  From  that  point  on 
has  followed  every  effort p  and  money 
apidly. 

man  is  today  the  president  of  a  great 
cturing  company,  that  owns  its  plant 
iny  encumbrance.  He  has  acquired  a 
p  and  is  known  the  world  around  for 
jerior  quality  of  the  machinery  and 
bntSp  connected  with  the  handling  of 
lat  his  company  manufactures. 

IDEHTIFYTNG  TEXAS   CATTLE 

T  out  that  spotted  steer  witli  the  C.  C. 

brand  in  the  second  pen  and  the  red 

ih  the  same  brand  in  the  last  pen,  '*     A 


man  who  had  the  appearance  of  a  contented 
drover  made  the  remark  as  he  rode  among  the 
pens  in  the  Kansas  City  stockyards.  He  was 
an  inspector  for  the  Cattle  Raisers'  Associa- 
tion of  Texas.  When  cattle  bearing  the 
L  X.  L.  brand  were  being  unloaded  he  had 
noted  the  tw^o  from  the  C.  C.  ranch.  They 
had  mixed  on  the  range  with  the  I.  X.  L.  herd, 
and  had  been  overlooked  in  the  round-up,  had 
been  bought  by  Mr.  I,  X.  L.  or  had  been  stolen. 
The  question  of  ownership  would  be  settled 
later  on,  and  the  commission  house  buying 
the  cattle  would  make  out  a  check  for  them 
payable  to  the  Cattle  Raisers'  Association  of 
Texas.  If,  after  three  months,  Mr.  L  X.  L. 
should  be  able  to  prove  the  brand  had  been 
transferred  to  him,  he  would  get  the  money. 
If  not,  it  would  go  to  Mr.  C.  C. 

Notwithstanding  its  name,  the  association 
is  not  confined  to  Texas.  It  has  more  mem* 
bers  in  adjoining  territory  than  in  the  Lone 
Star  State.  It  embraces  two-thirds  of  the  ex- 
tensive cattle-raisers  of  Texas,  Oklahoma  and 
Indian  Territories,  Arizona,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  and  many  in  Kansas.  It  represents 
25,000,000  head  of  live-stock  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  acres  of  land;  it  represents  $900,- 
000,000,  a  third  of  a  million  more  than  the 
great  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  almost  as 
strong  in  point  of  money  as  the  world-famous 
Steel  Trust.  It  is  an  avalanche  of  men  who 
mean  business  and  who  get  what  they  go  after, 
from  a  band  of  rustlers  to  a  national  act  of 
legislation. 

HOW  THE  CATTLE  RAISERS'  ASSOCUTION  WAS 
ORGANIZED 

THE  association  was  organized  in  1877 
in  the  town  of  Graham — which  then 
was  composed  of  a  big  oak  tree  and  one 
building— Young  County,  Texas,  and  began 
its  existence  with  a  membership  of  twenty- 
five  cowmen.  Colonel  C.  L.  Carter  was 
an  extensive  grower  of  cattle  on  the  north- 
western portion  of  Texas,  almost  on  the 
border  of  the   hostile  V^^^^t^  country^    and 
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in  the  territory  that  had  been,  for  several 
years  before,  the  scene  of  the  war  between 
Billy  the  Kid  and  John  Chism,  kings  of  rust- 
lers. Their  bands  had  been  broken  up  six 
years  before  and  were  scattered  over  the  cattle 
country  in  knots  of  ten  and  twenty,  stealing 
cattle  and  murdering  ranchmen  as  in  the  old 
days.  In  an  encounter  with  them  the  eldest 
son  of  Colonel  Carter  was  slain.  Carter  rode 
for  three  days  without  rest  or  sleep,  gathering 
a  band  of  cowmen  from  the  widely  scattered 
ranches.  They  took  the  trail  of  the  rustlers 
wlio  had  murdered  young  Carter,  shot  most  of 
them,  and  hanged  the  remainder.  Then  they 
sat  down  imder  the  oak  tree  in  Young  County 
and  organized  the  Cattle  Raisers'  Association 
of  Northwestern  Texas.  As  it  grew  the 
"Northwestern"  was  cut  out  of  the  name, 
leaving  it  as  it  is  at  present. 

The  first  thing  the  association  did  was  to 
employ  rough  riders  who  shot  cattle  thieves 
on  sight.  Each  member  held  himself  ready 
to  drop  all  personal  affairs  at  any  moment  and 
join  a  movement  against  the  outlaws.  After 
a  few  years  of  concerted  action  against  the 
rustlers  their  strength  was  broken,  and  the 
matter  of  attending  to  them  was  left  to  the 
Texas  Rangers  and  sheriffs  of  the  different 
counties.  The  association  had  grown  so 
strong  that  it  began  to  turn  its  attention 
to  the  State  Legislature  and  the  National 
Congress.  There  are  now  almost  fourteen 
hundred  members  in  the  association,  all  of 
them  big  cattle-growers.  Last  year  the  asso- 
ciation spent  about  $75,000.  Of  this  amount 
$5,000  was  expended  on  the  legal  department, 
which  shows  how  the  cattle-stealing  business 
has  dwindled. 

This  association  is  in  no  way  a  trust.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  make  or  control  prices. 
Each  member  sells  his  cattle  when,  where 
and  for  what  he  pleases.  The  association  has 
always  been  aggressively  arrayed  against  all 
measures,  State  and  National,  inimical  to  the 
live-stock  industry.  It  has  won  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  in  al]  the  fights  it  has  taken  up,  but 
in  the  most  important  contest  of  its  life,  that 
over  the  Oleomargarine  Bill,  lately  passed  by 
both  houses  of  the  National  Congress,  it  suf- 
fered a  partial  defeat.  The  efforts  of  the 
association  have  been  aimed  maiijy  at  the 
revision  of  Texas  laws  goveming  the  live* 
stock  industry  in  that  State. 

THE  WAXrmG  OF  THE  "RUSTLEl'* 

MOST  of  the  notorious  outlaws  of  the 
Southwest  owe  their  downfall  to 
the  association.  Of  these  Martin  Monrow. 
who    operated     in    the    northwestern     part 


^ 


of  Texas,  was  the  most  desperate.  Men- 
row  held  the  record  for  cattle  '*  burning, " 
*•  Burning"  is  the  process  of  obliterating 
or  disguising  the  brand  on  a  stolen  animal 
so  that  it  cannot  be  identified,  Monrow 
was  killed  while  resisting  arrest  at  El  Paso, 
Texas,  a  few  years  ago.  At  the  most  pros- 
perous stage  of  his  career  he  had  a  band  of 
between  twenty  and  thirty  men,  and  during 
the  fifteen  years  or  more  he  operated  in  the 
range  country  he  is  believed  to  have  stolen  no 
fewer  than  15,000  cattle.  Most  of  the^  he 
ran  across  the  Rio  Grande  into  Mexico,  In 
his  gang  were  many  notorious  men.  '*  Butch  " 
Cassidy,  who  afterward  became  the  terror  of 
the  Wyoming  range,  and  who  was  killed 
early  in  the  present  year,  was  a  pupil  under 
Monrow*. 

While  Monrow  was  low-minded,  ignorant, 
and  brutal,  he  had  one  big  quality  that  m 
some  measure  redeemed  him  in  the  eyes  of 
the  men  who  followed  the  rough  life  of  the 
range.  He  w^ould  not  desert  a  comrade  in 
time  of  trouble.  Down  in  El  Paso,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  career,  before  he  had  become 
bold  enough  to  allow  evidence  of  his  misdeeds 
to  become  apparent,  he  was  ostensibly  running 
a  ranch  and  struggling  along  with  the  rest  erf 
the  pioneer  cattlemen.  A  man  in  his  employ 
was  caught  driving  off  a  bunch  of  cattle  from 
a  neighbor's  herd.  By  some  mischance  the 
fellow  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  newly  elected 
sheriff  and  was  not  hanged.  He  was  duly 
arraigned  and  held  under  bond  of  $3,000, 
Monrow  was, present  at  the  time  and  offered  10 
go  on  his  bond.  The  justice  would  not  accept 
Monrow- 

"  Nothing  but  cash  goes  in  this  here  court/' 
he  said. 

Monrow  rode  away.  Five  days  later  he 
appeared,  deposited  the  cash  bond  for  his 
friend,  furnished  him  with  a  horse,  and  to- 
gether they  headed  toward  the  south.  Within 
an  hour  a  band  of  cattlemen  picked  up  the 
trail  and  followed  it  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Moo- 
row  had  stolen  an  entire  herd,  rushed  it  across 
to  friends  in  Mexico,  and  in  that  manner 
raised  the  security  the  court  demanded  for 
his  friend.  Of  course,  the  man  never  returned 
for  trial,  and  Monrow  began  open  operations 
shortly  afterward. 

W  hat  little  cattle-stealing  is  being  done  in  the 
Southwest  at  present  is  carried  on  by  men  who 
are  not  worth  being  run  down  and  shot.  They 
are  small  thieves,  who  are  content  to  make 
away  with  a  steer  at  a  time.  But  the  care  d 
the  association  is  not  allowed  to  slacken  for 
all  that,  and  the  thief  is  encompassed  by  so 
many  difliculties  that  sooner  or  later  the  mosl 
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cunning  is  sent  to  prison.  Special  detectives 
are  employed  by  the  association  to  gather 
evidence  against  such  thieves. 

THE  MSTHODS  OF  THE  CATTLE  RAISERS 

The  association  has  done  much  to  improve 
the  standing  of  Texas  cattle.  The  picturesque 
long-homed  steers  of  twenty-five  years  ago 
have  given  place  to  shorthorns,  and  on  many 
of  the  big  ranches  polled  cattle  are  raised 
entirely.  The  long-homed  steers  were  very 
good  for  the  days  when  cattle  were  driven  from 
Texas  to  Montana  over  desert  trails.  Their 
powers  of  endurance  were  great.  But  when 
the  railroads  came  across  the  range  horns  were 
found  to  be  in  the  way.  The  longest  homed 
Texan  cattle  now  are  not  far  ahead  in  that 
respect  of  the  scrub  cattle  one  sees  in  the  East. 
The  Cattle  Raisers*  Association  has  demon- 
strated that  gentler  breeds  of  cattle  can  live 
and  thrive  on  the  range.  For  a  long  time  this 
was  thought  to  be  impossible.  All  sorts  of 
schemes  for  breeding  a  hardy  yet  large  beef 
animal  for  the  range  were  tried,  among  them 
that  of  crossing  the  buffalo,  or  American  bison, 
with  range  cattle.  It  was  thought  this  would 
give  the  required  size  and  hardiness,  but  it  was 
not  successful. 

In  the  association  there  are  many  mil- 
lionaires. In  the  cattle  business  one  may  be 
a  millionaire  this  year  and  a  bankrupt  five 
years  hence.  And  the  reverse  is  often  true. 
It  is  a  business  of  great  risks  and  swift  changes. 
Of  late  years  the  annual  convention  has  been 
the  occasion  of  much  trading,  in  which  vast 
sums  of  money  change  hands.  In  most  in- 
stances the  cowmen  carry  with  them  a  great 
deal  of  money.  It  is  not  unusual  upon  the 
consummation  of  a  deal  amounting  to  $50,000 
or  $100,000  for  a  cowman  to  pull  the  money 
in  bills  of  large  denomination  from  his  pocket 
and  settle  the  account  on  the  spot. 

The  cowman's  idea  of  a  good  time  is  meas- 
ured by  the  amount  of  money  it  costs  him. 
When  he  goes  to  Kansas  City  with  a  trainload 
of  stock  he  generally  has  a  good  time.  A  good 
time  means  champagne.  Champagne  comes 
high;  it  is  unquestionably  genteel;  therefore 
the  cowman  buys  it  at  all  hours.  A  cowman's 
breakfast  order  in  a  leading  Kansas  City 
hotel  caf^  was:  fried  catfish  and  champagne. 

For  twenty-five  years  the  Cattle  Raisers* 
Association  of  Texas  held  its  annual  con- 
vention at  Fort  Worth.  Next  year  it  will  be 
held  at  El  Paso.  Each  year  the  cattlemen's 
convention  brought  to  Fort  Worth,  for  eight 
or  ten  days,  from  five  to  ten  thousand  people, 
among  them  rich  commission  merchants  and 
droves  of  buyers  from  the  North.     Cattlemen 


are  considered  by  fakirs  as  primitive  men. 
During  the  last  convention  at  Fort  Worth 
there  was  an  unusual  attendance  of  light- 
fingered  gentry.  Around  in  places  most 
frequented  by  cattlemen  the  fakirs  flocked 
like  faithful  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Church, 
seeking  the  reliquary  of  some  saint  where  by 
faith  they  would  be  relieved  of  all  ills.  The 
lame,  distorted,  cancerous  and  all  who  made 
capital  of  their  afflictions,  showing  their 
hideous  red  sores;  the  blind,  the  feeble- 
minded, sat  like  an  evil  brood  of  unclean 
birds  on  the  steps  and  in  the  doorways  of 
hotels,  restaurants  and  railway  offices.  They 
played  melancholy  or  humorous  airs — if  there 
can  be  humor  in  an  untuned  fiddle  or  cracked 
accordion — and  plucked  at  the  garments 
of  passing  men  and  women,  asking  alms. 

The  Cattle  Raisers*  Association  of  Texas 
in  these  conventions  and  during  the  year  has 
done  much  to  educate  its  members,  and  the 
result  has  been  great  gain  to  them  and  better 
beef  for  the  nation.  To  its  efforts  is  due  the 
use  of  cotton  by-products,  oil-cake  and  seed- 
hulls,  upon  which  cattle  are  fattened  and 
sold  during  the  winter  in  Northern  markets. 
The  bulk  of  Texas  cattle  sold  fat  during  the 
winter  formerly  were  fattened  on  com  in  the 
North. 

The  association  has  also  been  responsible 
for  the  enactment  of  better  live-stock  sanitary 
laws  in  Texas  and  for  concerted  action  on  the 
part  of  cattle-growers  in  fighting  black  leg, 
fever,  and  other  diseases  peculiar  to  the  section 
south  of  the  Federal  quarantine  line. 

And  its  many  lines  of  development  are 
enlarging  and  working  a  wider,  better  system 
yearly. 

A  NEW  USE  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

A  WESTERN  railroad  has  found  a  new 
use  for  photography.  The  road  in 
question  uses  it  as  a  substitute  for  written 
reports,  whenever  possible,  and  also  not 
infrequently  for  tours  of  investigation.  It 
conveys  necessary  information  clearly  and 
swiftly;  it  simplifies  supervision.  Any  great 
imdertaking  may  be  superintended  by  the  use 
of  such  a  system.  Indeed,  it  has  already 
been  found  expedient  to  alter  plans  on  the 
strength  of  information  given  by  the  photo- 
graphic reports.  The  photographs  tell  what 
has  been  done  better  than  any  written  descrip- 
tion, and  they  constitute  a  continuous  record 
of  the  progress  made  in  structural  undertak- 
ings. 

In  order  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  im- 
dertaking, the  duties  of  the  official  photo- 
grapher of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  may 
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be  given,  for  the  Alton,  so  far  as  known,  is  the 
first  road  to  perfect  a  system,  using  it  both 
in  the  constructing  department  and  in  the 
operating  department.  The  bureau  was  es- 
tabhshed  under  the  new  plan  November  i , 
1 90 1,  and  this  was  the  work  assigned  to  it: 
For  the  engineering  department — 

1.  A  complete  set  of  "progress  pictures," 
taken  at  stated  intervals,  of  all  construction 
work  along  the  right  of  way,  including  track- 
laying,  filling,  grading,  ballasting,  curve- 
eliminating,  bridge-building,  crossing- work , 
depot-building,  shop-building,  and  culvert 
and  subway  construction. 

2,  A  complete  set  of  '*  progress  pictures** 
of  all  work  not  along  the  right  of  way  that  is 
being  done  by,  or  for,  the  company.  This 
includes  reser\^oir  construction  and  miscel- 
laneous engineering  work,  such  as  the  revet- 
ment along  the  Missouri  River  near  Glasgow% 
Mo.,  to  prevent  the  washing  awav  of  the  road- 
bed. 

5.  A  complete  set  of  "progress  pictures/' 
showing  the  resources  of  the  road  in  the  way 
of  crude  building  material  and  how  they  are 
used.  A  good  illustration  of  this  is  a  set  of 
stone  quarry  pictures,  beginning  with  the 
unquarried  stone  (that  also  shows  the  extent 
of  the  quarry)  and  carrying  it  through  all  the 
various  changes  until  it  is  used  for  the 
road-bed  or  for  buildings.  The  condition  of 
quarries  and  gravel  pits  is  also  made  the 
subject  of  periodical  photographic  reports. 

For  the  operating  department— 

1 .  A  complete  set  of  photographs  of  every 
mile  of  the  road,  showing  every  curve,  grade, 
crossing,  side-track  and  switch. 

2,  A  complete  set  of  photographs  of  every 
signal  plant  on  the  line,  showing  each  move- 
ment of  signals. 

3.  A  complete  set  of  photographs  of  stan- 
dard signs,  which  vary  in  shape  according 
to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  erected, 
and  thus  may  be  recognized  even  when  the 
wording  can  not  be  discerned.  In  addition 
to  mile-posts,  section-posts  and  whistUng- 
posts,  these  include  signs  for  depots,  cross- 
ings, yard  limits,  city  limits  and  county  lines, 

4,  A  complete  set  of  photographs  illustrat- 
ing the  book  of  rules  which  governs  the  oper- 
ation and  protection  of  trains. 

For  the  mechanical  department— 

1.  A  complete  set  of  photographs  of  all 
classes  of  equipment  and  motive  power. 

2.  "  Progress  pictures  "  of  locomotives,  cars, 
etc.,  that  are  being  built,  rebuilt  or  repaired. 

3.  Photographs  showing  changes  and  im- 
provements in  the  shops. 

For  the  legal  department — 


I .  Photographs  of  the  conditions  after  any 

wreck  or  other  accident. 

3.  Photographs  of  the  exact  situation  at 
any  point  where  a  legal  controversy  is  likely 
to  arise.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  said 
that  the  legal  department  frequently  has  use 
for  the  pictures  taken  for  other  departments. 

The  official  photographer  obviously  has  no 
sinecure.  He  has  the  best  possible  equipment 
and  the  very  best  results  are  expected.  Like 
the  soldier,  he  must  t>e  always  in  readiness  for 
marching  orders.  The  use  made  of  his  results 
may  be  shown  by  that  of  the  pictures  taken  of 
the.  Missouri  River  revetment  work. 

The  revetment  was  made  essential  by  the 
encroachments  constantly  made  on  the  road- 
bed near  Glasgow,  Mo.,  by  the  eddying  river. 
The  Government  tried  ineffectually  to  protect 
the  banks.  The  railroad  then  undertook 
the  task,  beginning  wnth  a  photograph.  This 
was  to  show  the  existing  conditions,  as  a  basis 
of  comparison  for  the  future.  The  photo- 
graph was  dated.  At  regular  intervals  there- 
after photographs  were  taken  to  show  the 
progress  made,  until  the  work  was  completed. 
That  these  are  of  great  value  to  the  directors 
and  other  officials,  to  whom  they  are  regularly 
submitted,  will  be  easily  appreciated ;  but  they 
also  have  another  value.  The  work,  which 
involves  weaving  and  sinking  great  mats  that 
will  hold  together  (and  also  hold  the  rock 
filling  in  place)  under  stress  of  any  rush  of 
waters,  is  most  interesting  to  civil  engineers 
and  students,  and  even  to  laymen.  The 
actual  photographs  show  the  details  better 
than  any  diagrams  or  drawings,  and  a  com- 
plete set  of  them  already  has  been  requested 
by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology for  the  students.  In  no  other  way, 
except  by  watching  the  work,  can  so  clear  an 
idea  be  gained. 

In  the  same  w^ay  the  record  of  the  construc- 
tion of  a  bridge  or  a  depot  or  a  culvert  is  kept, 
and  when  the  undertaking  is  great  enough  to 
warrant  it  the  photographs  of  the  plans 
are  later  bound  in  a  separate  book.  Thus 
they  serve  a  double  purpose:  first,  they  keep 
the  directors  informed ;  second,  they  become  a 
history  valuable  for  reference  in  connection 
wnth  any  proposed  changes  later  or  any  sirai* 
lar  work  in  the  future. 

Over  the  Missouri  River  at  the  same  town — 
Glasgow.  Mo.— near  which  the  revetment  was 
done,  was  an  old  bridge,  the  first  steel  bridge 
of  its  kind  to  span  such  a  river.  A  new^  and 
better  one  w^as  desired ;  but  traffic  must  not  be 
interrupted.  The  old  one  was  of  three  spans, 
with  a  long  approach  that  was  practically  a 
two-span  bridge  in  itself;  the  new  approacli 
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was  to  be  shorter  and  the  new  bridge  longer, 
with  four  spans  instead  of  three.  Naturally  the 
directors  and  all  the  high  officials  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  undertaking.  Under  former 
conditions  occasional  trips  would  have  been 
made  to  the  scene,  but  the  photographic 
bureau  made  this  unnecessary.  The  con- 
struction history  of  the  bridge  was  always  on 
file,  and  in  addition  photographic  reports  were 
made  directly  to  the  interested  officials.  To 
the  quer>%  **  How's  the  bridge  at  Glasgow 
getting  along?*'  an  answer  could  be  given  by 
displaying  a  photograph  and  saying,  "That 
was  the  status  of  affairs  Thursday  of  last 
week. "  It  had  been  customary,  after  written 
reports,  to  say,  **  Well,  let's  take  a  run  out  and 
look  at  the  bridge  itself."  Now  it  is  easier 
to  have  the  bridge  brought  pictorially  to 
headquarters.  Furthermore,  the  work  demon- 
strated that  a  photographic  history  of  the 
construction  of  the  old  bridge  would  have 
helped  in  replacing  it. 

The  photographs  are  of  use  as  well  in  the 
matter  of  repairs.  They  elucidate  plans  and 
specifications ;  they  give  information  showing 
where  the  work  dragged  and  where  it  was 
rapid.  In  some  instances  they  actually  show 
methods,  as  in  the  case  of  the  track  elevation 
in  Chicago,  where  the  tracks  were  raised  one 
at  a  time  and  a  little  at  a  time,  until,  when 
the  task  was  half  completed,  they  resembled  a 
series  of  terraces  or  enormous  steps.  They 
answer  the  questions : 

**How  was  the  task  accomplished?" 

**  How  long  did  it  take  ? " 

So  far,  this  railroad  scheme  is  available  for 
any  large  structural  undertaking;  it  may  soon 
be  a  regular  feature  of  such  enterprises.  In 
Government  affairs  it  might  be  of  immense  ad- 
vantage, if  properly  systematized. 

The  other  details  of  this  railroad  scheme, 
however,  are  not  capable  of  such  general  ap- 
plication. They  deal  with  the  instruction  of 
employees  and  the  operation  of  trains.  Every 
mile  of  the  right  of  way  is  photographed,  for 
one  thing,  in  order  that  every  employee  may 
become  reasonably  familiar  in  advance  with 
any  new  run  to  which  he  may  be  assigned. 
This  makes  the  men  more  readily  interchange- 
able than  usual.  Then  the  photographs  of 
the  standard  signs  and  the  interlocking  signal 
stations  and  the  photographs  illustrating  the 
book  of  rules  are  transferred  to  colored  stere- 
opticon  slides  and  sent  out  with  the  instruc- 
tion car.  This  is  kept  constantly  moving  over 
the  road,  and  regular  classes  are  held,  with 
compulsory  attendance  of  employees.  The 
men  are  advised  of  every  new  development 
in  motive  power,  every  change  (no  matter 
how  slight)  in  the  right  of  way,  and  every  de- 


tail in  the  operation  of  trains.  In  illustrating 
the  book  of  rules  alone,  there  are  more  than  a 
hundred  photographs,  showing  trains  in  every 
possible  combination  of  circumstances;  and 
the  trainmen  are  informed  what  to  do  in  each 
case.  In  examinations  the  slides  showthe  posi- 
tion of  trains  or  signals  in  certain  instances, 
and  the  trainman  is  called  upon  to  tell  what, 
under  the  rules,  he  would  do  in  each  case.  It 
is  the  best  kind  of  instruction. 

"  This  feature  of  the  work,"  according  to 
Mr.  Dudley  Walker,  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton, 
"has  proved  invaluable  in  keeping  the  men 
constantly  alive  to  the  needs  of  the  road  and 
to  their  own  opportunities.  This  alone  is 
enough  to  warrant  the  maintenance  of  the 
photographic  bureau.  But  in  other  respects 
the  results  have  been  all  that  were  anticipated. 
The  President  inspects  all  photographs  taken, 
each  officer  examines  the  pictures  of  his  par- 
ticular department,  and  any  one  else  to  whom 
they  can  be  of  any  value  may  see  them.  We 
have  found  by  experience  that  the  photo- 
graphic report  frequently  enables  an  officer, 
while  sitting  at  his  desk,  to  direct  the  work 
being  done,  order  changes,  remedy  defects, 
and  even  to  make  new  plans — in  short,  to 
take  such  personal  supervision  as  wotild  not 
be  possible  otherwise  without  frequent  trips 
to  the  scene.  Nothing  else  could  give  them  so 
much  information  so  clearly  with  so  little  loss 
of  time." 

The  rest  of  the  work  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Jackson, 
the  official  photographer  of  the  Alton,  is  more 
like  what  is  done  for  all  roads.  In  case  of  an 
accident  it  is  his  business  to  get  to  the  scene  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  question  of 
improved  rolling-stock  and  other  facilities  for 
handling  business  is  of  so  great  interest  to  ship- 
pers that  all  roads  see  that  they  are  dtily  en- 
lightened by  pictures.  The  same  is  true  of  scen- 
ery and  anything  else  that  has  an  advertising 
value.  Mr.  Jackson  looks  after  all  this,  too; 
he  has  put  a  series  of  pictures  illustrating  the 
operation  of  a  great  railroad  on  stereopticon 
slides  for  the  entertainment  of  the  public. 
These  are  sent  from  place  to  place  in  a  special 
lecture  car,  with  a  lecturer  to  explain  them, 
and  the  cost  is  charged  up  to  the  advertising 
account. 

Photographic  advertising,  however,  is  old. 
Systematic  photographic  reports  are  not. 
Their  field  is  large. 

SOFT  COAL  BURNED  SMOKSLESSLT 

THE  anthracite  coal  strike  has  changed 
the  aspect  of  New  York :  seen  from  the 
bay  it  is  now  a  city  of  murk.  Other  Eastern 
cities  also  suffer  from  the  soft  coal  smoke 
nuisance.    And  yet,  though  the  fact  is  but 
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vaguely  known,  the  disfigurement  is  needless: 
bituminous  coal  can  be  made  by  modern  in- 
ventions practically  smokeless. 

Smokeless  furnaces,  to  be  sure,  are  dear, 
ranging  from  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  fifteen 
hundred,  and  thus  far  no  successful  smoke- 
consuming  appliance  has  been  invented  for 
household  purposes ;  but  for  industrial  uses  on 
a  fairly  large  scale  smokeless  soft  coal  fires 
are  not  uncommon.  One  firm,  whose  busi- 
ness has  been  greatly  helped  by  the  strike, 
has  sold  over  8,000  smokeless  furnaces  and  is 
now  shipping  orders  to  Japan,  Buyers  have 
decided  that  the  saving  in  cost  of  fuel  offsets 
the  high  first  cost  of  the  furnaces.  For  not 
only  is  bituminous  coal  normally  only  half  the 
price  of  anthracite,  but  the  successful  inven- 
tion provides  for  burning  the  coal  with  the 
minimum  of  waste. 

Coal  smoke  is  unconsumed  carbon^wasted 
coal  set  free  while  the  mass  is  heating.  One 
form  of  smoke  consumer,  therefore,  is  a  me- 
chanical stoker  that  feeds  the  coal  in  slowly 
at  the  edge  of  tlie  fire,  forcing  whatever  smoke 
rises  to  pass  the  length  of  the  fire-box  over  the 
glowing  fire.  The  accompaniment  of  a  hot-air 
blast  secures  nearly  complete  combustion.  An- 
other system,  by  reversing  the  draughts,  sends 
the  gaseous  smoke  down  through  the  fire,  the 
blue  flames  strangely  playing  down  through 
the  grate  instead  of  up.  The  fire  does  not 
bum  down,  for  naturally  the  fresh  coal  goes 
in  on  top,  but  all  tlie  gases  descend.  Below 
the  grate  is  another  grate,  to  which  the 
smaller  pieces  of  half-consumed  coal  keep 
dropping.  What  little  gas  escapes  is  burned 
in  the  roaring  passage  between  the  two  white 
hot  grates. 

Anthracite  coal  must  still  be  useful  for 
domestic  purposes,  but  even  at  the  present 
rate  of  consumption  it  is  computed  that  the 
hard  coa!  fields  will  last  but  eighty  years. 
Bituminous  coal,  on  the  other  hand,  is  practi- 
cally unlimited.  It  is  cheaper — normally  in 
New  York  about  half  the  price  of  anthracite. 
The  United  States  Government  using  down- 
draught  furnaces  of  1,100  horse-power  in  New 
York  City  saves  yearly  nearly  $20,000  by 
burning  soft  coah  The  soft  coal  has  75  per 
cent,  less  refuse.  Used  w^th  satisfactory 
smoke-consumers  there  is  a  saving  of  10  per 
cent,  in  the  coal  and  of  10  to  15  per  cent,  in 
boiler  capacity.  Already  since  the  strike 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  use  of 
smokeless  furnaces,  which  will  probably 
have  a  permanent  effect  on  the  demand  for 
anthracite.  A  wide  use  of  smokeless 
appliances  might  lengthen  the  life  of  the 
hard  coal  fields. 


OIL  FI£LDS   m   ALASKA 

ABOUT  a  year  ago  Mr.  Peter  BrowTi,  a 
young  mining  expert  of  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, while  on  a  tour  in  the  Alaskan  Penin- 
sula in  the  interests  of  a  mining  syndicate, 
read  the  reports  of  a  Russian  navigator  named 
Becharoff,  who  made  a  cruise  along  the  coast 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  centur>\ 
In  reports  and  log-books  left  in  Alaska  the 
Russian  mentioned  having  seen  a  '*lake  of 
oil. "  Pilot  books  of  about  seventy-five 
years  ago  also  speak  of  oil  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cold  Bay. 

After  long  effort,  Mr.  Brow^n  discovered  the 
'*  lake  of  oil,  "  as  it  was  called.  It  proved  to  be 
a  vast  deposit  of  crude  petroleum  from  five  to 
ten  feet  deep,  covering  about  eight  acres  of 
land  at  the  upper  end  of  which  crude  oil  was 
flowing  at  a  rate  of  about  fifty  gallons  a  day. 
Having  no  natural  outlet,  the  heaN"^"  crude 
petroleum  is  left,  after  the  lighter  part  of  the 
oil  passes  off  by  evaporation.  Exploring  the 
vicinity,  the  party  found  that  the  surrounding 
country  abounds  in  oil  springs,  as  crude  o3 
was  oozing  from  the  earth  in  more  than 
twenty  other  places,  though  none  w^ere  marked 
by  such  large  deposits  of  petroleum  residue 
as  the  first.  Some  of  the  smaller  springs  were 
found  within  a  radius  of  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  one  first  discovered,  but  others  were 
more  than  three  miles  away.  The  coixntry  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  oil  springs  is  easy  of  access. 
An  excellent  sheltered  harbor  for  sea-going 
vessels  is  afforded  by  Cold  Bay,  near  which 
the  oil  is  located.  These  features,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  locality  receives  the  full 
benefit  of  the  warm  Japan  current,  insuring 
an  extraordinarily  warm  climate  for  such  a 
latitude,  add  to  the  feasibility  of  the  oil  fields 
being  worked  with  success. 

The  surrounding  country,  Mr,  Bronii 
learned,  is  composed  of  stratified  sandstone, 
of  that  particular  kind  which  occurs  where 
the  richest  oil  deposits  are  buried.  There  is 
proof  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  that  this  sand- 
stone is  at  least  5,000  feet  deep,  and  every 
probability  that  it  extends  to  a  depth  of  20,* 
000  feet.  The  conditions  for  a  vast  produc- 
tive oil  field  could  scarcely  be  better 

Cold  Bay  is  not  far  out  of  the  track  of  ves* 
sels  plying  in  the  growing  trade  between  our 
Northwest  ports  and  the  Orient,  and  is  50 
conveniently  located  that  Seattle  shipping 
companies  are  offering  transportation  facili* 
ties  at  lower  rates  to  our  Pacific  Coait  ports 
than  shipping  petroleum  there  from  the  Ohio 
or  Pennsylvania  fields  costs.  The  distance' 
from  Seattle  is  about  i  ,000  miles.  W^ere  tht 
oil  fields  being  worked,  there  wo\ild  be  a  very 
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considerable  market  in  Alaska  alone,  where 
fuel  is  expensive,  for  use  on  river  steamers. 
The  feasibility  of  using  petroleum  as  fuel  on 
locomotives  has  already  been  demonstrated, 
and  it  may  be  employed  for  a  like  purpose  in 
the  boiler-rooms  of  vessels  plying  across  the 
Pacific.  On  the  whole,  there  is  every  reason 
to  beheve  that  Alaska  oil  is  destined  some  day 
to  play  an  important  role  in  the  industrial 
development  of  the  great  Northwest,  if  not 
of  the  whole  country. 

HOW  A  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE  DOES  BUSINESS 

THE  manner  in  which  the  big  Chicago 
mail  order  houses  handle  the  immense 
volume  of  business  which  comes  to  them 
every  morning  is  marvelous  in  system  and 
dexterity.  Forty  thousand  letters  per  day 
is  a  low  average  for  the  greatest  of  these  in- 
stitutions. Its  clients  write  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  unless  the  demand  is  for 
bidky  machinery  which  is  not  in  stock,  ship- 
ment is  made  the  day  the  order  is  received. 

The  mail  order  business  is  founded  on 
"catalogues."  These  are  bulky  volumes, 
listing  thousands  of  articles,  representing  all 
phases^  of  human  need  and  endeavor.  Each 
item  is  numbered,  described,  illustrated  and 
priced.  In  ordering,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  specify  the  requirements,  stating  cata- 
logue ntmibers,  and  enclosing  a  money  order 
for  the  cost.  The  house  does  the  rest.  There 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  catalogues 
out.  This  institution  has  two  hundred  girls 
fully  employed  sending  to  clients  new  editions 
and  circulars  and  responding  to  applications 
for  the  original  volume. 

Forty  thousand  letters  per  day  to  be  opened, 
entered,  copied,  sorted  for  individual  depart- 
ments— the  mere  handling  of  such  a  body  of 
mail  keeps  a  large  force  busy.  The  mail 
pouches  are  emptied  on  tables  at  which  sit 
fifty  girls.  The  letters  are  made  up  in  bundles 
and  opened  in  a  machine,  which  grinds  the 
edges  off,  a  hundred  at  a  time.  Inquiries 
and  complaints  are  sent  to  their  several  de- 
partments, and  orders  are  hurried  to  the  entry 
office.  At  separate  tables  the  registered  mail 
is  dealt  with,  the  pouches  being  opened  by  a 
representative  of  the  post-oifice,  and  checked 
by  a  batch  of  receiving  clerks  who  use  adding 
machines  to  compute  the  totals. 

The  entry  office  is  an  important  link  in 
the  system.  Here  the  orders  are  first  trans- 
ferred to  regular  blanks  and  duplicates  made 
on  hydrostatic  presses.  These  sheets  are 
passed  on  to  another  force,  which  segregates 
the  items  and  apportions  them  to  the  various 
departments   of  the   institution.     For   each 


department  a  ticket  is  made  out  detailing 
the  goods  required  and  the  number  of  the 
compartment  in  the  shipping-room  to  which 
they  shall  be  sent.  Another  group  of  clerks 
is  engaged  at  the  same  time  routing  the  order, 
specifying  thereon  the  cheapest,  quickest 
and  most  advantageous  way  which  it  can  be 
shipped  to  the  purchaser.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  the  mail  order  houses  uses  22,000  of 
these  tickets  a  day.  They  represent  the 
most  various  requirements,  for  the  catalogue 
covers  the  whole  range  of  human  needs  and 
activities.  All  important  familiar  articles 
and  utensils  are  furnished  from  stock,  but 
bulky  machinery  and  furniture  is  shipped 
directly  from  the  factory. 

The  preliminaries  having  been  completed, 
it  remains  to  fill  the  order.  Its  destination 
is  a  numbered  compartment  in  the  shipping 
office.  There  the  various  items  are  assem- 
bled. Transmission  of  small  freights  from 
floor  to  floor  is  made  by  means  of  an  endless 
carrier.  On  these  carriers  as  they  pass  at  a 
rapid  gait  the  goods  are  loaded,  and  at  the 
proper  place  are  taken  out.  When  the  order 
is  completed  and  checked,  the  merchandise 
is  hurried  to  the  packers'  table,  where,  with 
extraordinary  rapidity  and  precision,  it  is 
baled,  and  sent  on  to  be  labeled,  and  shipped 
according  to  direction. 

There  are  the  bulky  packages.  In  another 
division  of  the  shipping  office  is  where  mail 
and  express  packages  are  dispatched  to  their 
innumerable  destinations.  A  corps  of  yotmg 
men  wrap  and  label  the  parcels  as  they  come 
in.  Then  another  gang  weigh  them  on  Gov- 
ernment scales,  marking  on  each  the  necessary 
amount  of  postage.  A  third  set  affixes 
stamps.  All  this  is  done  under  the  vigilant 
eye  of  a  post-office  inspector,  whose  presence 
allows  the  use  of  pre-cancelled  stamps,  obvi- 
ating re-handling  in  the  general  post-office. 
From  the  table  the  packages  are  thrown  di- 
rectly into  the  array  of  mail  pouches  which 
hang  conveniently  near.  There  is  one  for 
every  State  in  the  Union.  As  each  is  filled 
it  is  locked  with  the  Government  lock  by  the 
inspector  and  goes  directly  to  the  train.  An 
average  delivery  from  this  office  is  4,500 
packages  daily. 

With  similar  precision  the  express  packages 
are  handled.  Clerks  prepare  receipts  as  the 
parcels  accumulate.  Expressmen  on  the 
other  side  of  a  bench  receive  the  packages, 
sign  and  return  the  receipts  therefor,  and 
send  them  to  the  wagons  which  await  outside. 
Once  across  the  bench  those  parcels  are  out  of 
the  custody  of  the  house.  A  postal  card 
notifies  the  purchaser  that  his  goods  have  been 
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shipped.  Watches  and  jewelry  are  sent  out 
from  a  locked  compartment.  There  is  a 
common  receiving  department  for  all  the  ex- 
press carriers^  and  two  clerks  seal  the  pack- 
ages and  receipt  therefor.  An  impression  of 
the  volume  of  business  transacted  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  eighty  clerks  are 
engaged  footing  and  extending  express  re- 
ceipts. 

In  this  institution  the  shipping  department 
occupied  three  floors,  which  are  covered  from 
morning  to  night  with  an  extraordinary  array 
of  merchandise.  It  is  a  scene  of  intense  ac- 
tivity, htLrry  and  confusion,  but  there  is  order 
in  the  apparent  chaos. 

The  records  of  all  this  big  mail  order  house 
are  sedulously  kept.  There  is  an  entry  for 
every  customer  who  has  ever  done  business 
with  the  institution.  His  order,  the  date, 
and  the  correspondence  pertaining  thereto, 
can  be  reviewed  at  a  moment's  notice.  Thus  a 
big  business,  accurate  and  active  in  its  details, 
moves  through  the  same  arc  day  after  day. 
And  the  rapidity  wnth  which  these  arcs  have 
grown  is  enormous. 

EFFICIEKCy  IN  THE  MAKAGEMEITT  OF  MEH 

IN  a  factory  where  1,500  men  work»  their 
labor  union  made  an  unreasonable  de* 
mand  of  the  owner.  The  next  day  a  num- 
ber of  old  men  went  to  him  and  said:  "We 
are  sorry  that  the  union  did  this,  and  we  want 
you  to  know  that  we  w^ere  not  at  the  meeting.'* 

The  owner  replied:  '*Th'?u  you  are  to 
blame  for  it.  You  belong  to  the  union  prop- 
erly; and  it  is  your  duty  to  attend  its  meet- 
ings. If  all  the  best  men  had  attended  the 
meeting,  the  action  of  the  union  would  have 
been  wisen  Any  demand  that  all  the  men 
in  the  shop  make  after  careful  deliberation  is 
likely  to  be  a  reasonable  demand." 

Then  he  went  on:  "Labor  unions  some- 
times have  bad  government  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  cities  have  it — the  best  men  do  not 
vote.  To  be  of  use  the  union  should  com- 
prise the  best  men,  and  they  should  attend  its 
meetings  and  direct  its  conduct." 

Such  an  incident  as  this  tells  its  own  story 
and  carries  its  own  moral.  The  more  you 
think  of  it,  the  wiser  the  owner's  conduct 
seems.     He  has  never  had  a  strike. 

AN  EMfiHGBHCY  ISSUE 

FOR  the  last  issue  of  a  certain  magazine 
in  August,  the  managing  editor  had 
most  of  the  work  to  do  himself,  as  three  of 
his  staff  were  away  on  vacation  and  two  were 
out  of  the  city  on  assignments.  The  journal 
on  this  occasion  was  to  contain  about  forty 


thousand  words.     At  five  fifteen  p.  M.,  Tti€ 
day  evening— all  the  copy  was  to  be  in  tfc 
printer's    hand    by    six    o'clock — the    editc 
handed  the  roll  of  copy  to  the  office  boy,  witb 
instructions  to  get  it  to  the  printer*s  officeJ 
about  eight  blocks  away,  as  quickly  as  possi^ 
ble.     The  office  boy,  who  was  trained  to  the 
important  errand,  darted  away.     The  ediiofl 
busied  himself  in  cleaning  up  his  desk  and 
getting  ready  to  go  home,  when  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  return  of  the  office  boy  oni 
a  stretcher.     He  had  been  knocked  down  by  J 
an  express  wagon,  his  leg  broken,   and  the  J 
precious  copy  lost. 

The  boy  was  dispatched  to  the  hospiUl^l 
and  a  hurried  search  failing  to  locate  thej 
missing  copy,  the  tired  managing  editor 
about  rewriting  the  lost  forty  thou 
words  of  copy.  Telephone  messages 
back  the  stenographers  and  one  of  the  staff.1 
The  former  were  set  to  w^ork  re-transcribin| 
their  notes  of  that  week's  copy.  The 
available  staff  man  was  told  to  rewrite  thil 
work  he  had  prepared  as  well  as  his  meroo 
allowed.  Three  temporary  stenographe 
were  engaged,  some  of  whom  were  set 
copying  for  the  printer  the  leading  a^ 
which  there  luckily  remained  an  almc 
ble  pencil  copy. 

The  editor  himself  sat  down  to  his  I3 
writer  and  wrote  almost  w^ithout  stopping  ; 
two  thousand  words  of  editorial  matter — 
light  work  at  any  time,  but  doubly  hard  aftc 
a  day's  work— corrected  it,  and  then  took 
the  sheets  of  leading  matter  as  they 
from  the  typewriters  and  corrected  them. 

Much  that  was  lost  could  not  be  replace 
In  the  finally  completed  issue  a  number 
illustrations    were    run  with    only  the   mc 
meagre  amount  of  explanatory  text,  but  tl 
most  important  "stories"  w*ere  saved. 
lone  staff  man,  his  rewriting  done,  managedl 
to  turn    out  what  he  called  "a  cooked-overl 
hash  of  matter  dead  a  w"eek"*-a   phrase  Bsl 
eloquent  journalistically  as  it  is  disagreeable  j 
gastronomically— and  the  editor,  after  giving  J 
orders  to  "run  two  blue  pencils  down  every* 
thing"  (doubledead),  went  over  the  torn  ci- 
changes  on  the  floor  and  out  of  what  tJtf 
morning's   verdict    had    termed     useless  I*" 
cured  a  thousand  words  of  reprint. 

At  half  past  six  Wednesday  morning  the 
stenographers  were   told   to   go    home  afl<J 
sleep   until    they  woke  up,    the  "staflF"  ^ 
dismissed   to    his   supper   and    break''"*  '" 
one,  and  the   editor   went   to  the  pi 
carrying   the    necessary   copy   to    fi' 
thousand   words  of  space*     This  c 
been  created  in  twelve  hours. 
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ei>ITION  OF  OUR 

CHOICE    RECIPE    BOOK 

(80  PAGBS^  ILLUSTRATED) 
WILL  BE  SBNT  FREE,  BY  MAIL,  TO  ANY  APPLICANT 

It  contains  ihe  most  complete  collection  of  cocoa  and  chocolate  recipes 
ever  broiiglu  together.  Vassar  College  and  Smith  College  contribute  their 
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Hotels  and 

Boarding  Houses 

in  Colorado 


THERE  is  a  popular  idea  that  prices  in  a  comparatively 
new  country  like  Colorado  are  inflated.  That  it  costs 
money  out  there  '*  every  time  you  move/'  The  notion 
is  not  correct.  You  can  live  in  Colorado  comfortably  and 
well  lor  a  moderate  sum.  At  the  hotels,  boarding  houses  and  ranches 
you  can  secure  excellent  quarters  and  capital  fare  for  from  $8  to  tio  a 
week  and  even  less.  Our  handbook  tells  all  about  it  Send  for  a  copy. 
Where  in  the  world,  then,  is  a  better  place  to  ^o  for  recreation  than 
Colorado  ;  that  magnificent  mountain  country  with  its  pure,  dry  climate 
and  its  wonderful  scenery  ? 

Wc  have  definitely  decided  to  sell  round  trip  tickets  to  Colorado  next  Summer  for 
%2S  ffotn  Chicago^  $21  from  St.  Louis  —  less  than  the  usual  one  way  fare.  So  the  cost 
of  going  there  will  be  small. 

We  run  trains  **  only  one  night  on  the  road  "  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  Denver. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  handbook  of  Colorado  hotels.   Full  of  information.   No  charge. 

P*  S.  EUSTIS.  General  Passenger  Agent.  C,  B.  i^L  Q.  Ry.«  CHICAGO 
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By  Professor  JOHN   W.   BUR.GESS  of  Columbia 

R.ECONSTRUCTION 

a^nd   the 

CONSTITUTION 


Compfete9  THE   AMERICAN   HISTORY  SERIES,  as  follows 

THE  COLONIAL    ERA— 1492-1756,     By   George    Pakk    FiSHER,    Frojcssor  oj  Hcchsiastical 
liisiory  r«  WjU^  fJnhfersity. 

''  The-  t^rtist  brief  sketch  of  llie  period  *'^-New  York  l:.Vi'nf»n  Post 

THE    FRENCH    WAR    AND    THE   REVOLUTION— 1756-1783.      By   WiLLfAM   M     Sloane 
Professor  oj  Uf story  in  (olumbia  I ' nivvrsity 

"  Furnishes  new  and  impurtanl  help  Id  the  study  of  the  period.**^ Prof   MtfSfS  Cott  TyUr  of  Cornell 

THE   MAKING   OF   THE   NATION— 1783-1817.        By    General    Francis    A     Walker.  Lc//f 
PrcsidctJi  of  the  Massachusetts  /nstjtnleol  Technology . 

*'  Nolhinj?  better  has  Ijcen  wrillen  tjo  the  era/'— Lc*tid<jn  Sptciaior 

THE   MIDDLE   PERIOD— 1817-1858      By  John' W.  Burgess, 

'   Fylly  up  to  the  high  standarti  of  the  three  rr-mBrkablc  preceding  volumes/' — Chicago  Tribunr, 
THE   CIVIL  WAR   AND    THE   CONSTITUTION^By  John'  W.  Burgess      in  two  voluv^ies, 

•'  Ouc  of  the  nittst  valuable  vyntributions  to  our  power  of  measunH«  the  effects  *A  the  CutI  War/* 

—  New  York  5i*M 
Each  ifotume,  $1.00  net 

Notb:— This  complete,   authorilfttive,   and    viiluiibW  history  of  our  country  is  described  in  •  cirrulftf  thm  every 
thouiiitfut  American  should  read. 


**Will  undoubtedly  become  a  classic" 

A**w   XorK  Sun, 

EDITH   WHARTON'S 

cllstif\g\iished  novel 

The   Valley  of   Decision 


now  recognised  as  the  most 
distinguished  perfomiaTice 
tn  American  liiL-ralure  of 
recent  years. 


llAilttTON   W.  Mar  ■ 

"  Rarv   «nd    line  and  full  ti 
Ijnclioii  " 

r  di«^ 

llA»OAJtsT  E.  Sanos'Xi; 

"  Lures  from  vista  to  vtRta 
•u  rpa^i  RK  f awi  nati i  *rt » ' ' 
AcSNits  kaPi'Liaii . 

with 

"  A  iK^nuine  loitr  d*  force," 

Jbakmittk  L  Gtujsit 

*'  Will    Rive   its    author    a 
place  amont;  her  fellow  1 
men  " 

hiKh 
rafts- 

tn  two  voltjfne*,  $2.00 


To  in*   puhUshi^I    tin 
r^fdind  WLck  in   May 


BYLOW    HILL 

A  Now  Novel 
By  GEORGE  W.  CABLE 

Illustrated   In  Color 

By   F.   C.   YOHN 
$1.25 


To  Ul*  published  early  in  jMny 


A  PASTEBOAR.D 
CROWN 

A  novel  of     the    New    York   stage 

By  CLAR.A   MORRIS 
$1.50 


CK^Lrles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York 
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King  Edward  s 
Coronation  Processions 


%M  %M  %H 

■p  y  K  R  Y  ( >  N  I*:  v\  Ik)  ran  get  to 
^"^  England  in  June  will,  of 
coini>e,  want  to  witness  the  great 
coronation  pageants — the  proces- 
sions through  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don on  June  26th  and  27th  and 
the  niagnifieunt  naval  review  on 
June  281  h. 

Many  Aniericans  are  doubt- 
less being  frightened  by  the 
stories  of  the  enormous  prices 
cliarged  for  desirable  windoWvS 
and  seats;  and  it  is  true  that  as 
much  as  :^5»ooo  has  been  paid 
for  a  single  window,  many  others 
bringing  over  $i«ooo  each. 


TBl-^  eOHUNAnuN  CIIAUt   IN  WtlSlMINSTEK   AUBIlV 


GOOD  SEATS  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

Fortunately,  however,  for  Americans,  Dr.  Henry  S.  Lunn,  famous  for 
his  conduct  of  delightful  European  tours,  has  procured  many  months  in 
advance  a  considerable  number  of  desirable  windows  and  seats  for  viewing 
the  coronation  processions,  and  these  are  being  engaged  at  reasonable 
):>rices,      England   is  all   agog  with  excitement  over  what  will  be  probably 
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^ 
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the  greatest  pageant  in  her  history,  and  the  windows  controlled  by   Dr. 
Lunn  are  being  rapidly  taken  up. 

A  certain  number  have  been  reserved  for  American  visitors,  an^  while 
these  last  they  may  be  engaged  by  writing  to  Dr.  Henry  S.  Lunn,  care  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews  Co.,  13  Astor  Place,  New  York.  The  prices  for 
windows  range  from  $40  to  #300  and  for  scats  from  $S  to  $128. 

TO  SEE  ENGLAND'S  GREAT  NAVAL  REVIEW 

On  two  of  the  large  vessels  chartered  by  Dr.  Lunn  for  a  three  days' 
cruise  to  witness  the  naval  review  all  berths  have  been  already  booked. 

Two  additional  vessels  have,  however,  been  obtained,  with  every  con- 
venience and  luxury  for  the  trip,  and  Americans  are  offered  the  chance  of 
engaging  berths  on  these  vessels  until  all  are  booked.  The  vessels  will 
take  their  places  on  Friday  evening  for  the  review  on  Saturday,  and  on 
Sunday  they  will  cruise  around  the  Lsle  of  Wight  and  back  to  Tilbury. 

Berths  can  be  secured  at  prices  ranging  from  $46  and  upwards. 
Dr.  Lunn  has  also  chartered  the  largest  and  most  luxurious  paddle 
steamers  afloat  for  the  day  of  the  review,  and  the  fare,  which  includes  rail- 
way fare  from  London  to  Southampton  and  back,  luncheon  and  supper, 
is  $18. 

A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  TOURISTS  IN  1902 

That  such  an  experienced  and  successful  manager  of  such  affairs  as 
Dr.  Lunn  should  have  undertaken  this  task  is  a  boon  to  Americans,  who 
will  want  to  be  relieved  of  the  anxiety  and  trouble  and  danger  of  extortion 
in  personally  obtaining  accommcxlations  to  see  the  coronation  festivities. 

Illustrated  booklet,  containing  full  particulars  of  seats  and  windows, 
and  the  details  oi  the  cruises,  with  plan  of  the  berths,  to  the  naval  review, 
can  be  had  on  application  to 

THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  COMPANY 

Department  L  13  Astor  Place,  New  York 
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Education 

and 

the 

Lary:er 

Life 

By  C.  Han''ord  Henderson 

$l,jo  net,  pn stage  extra 

I'he  aulhor  (iresuiits  edwciiticjii 
an  a  human  etiti^rprise  of  ihe 
III  most  intereiit  and  impfJirtanct, 
Thu  l)orik  is  hulh  a  i  riticisni  of 
existing  conditions  and  a  clear  in- 
tlicalioii  of  Lhc  way  lo  a  littler 
order. 


*-^  A  n  A nie ric an  at  ( >\ f o rd  *M j as 
unusual  cbami  and  grace  of  style 
and  covers  the  whude  rangtr  of 
college  activities. 

I J  mo,  $f,yO  net 

Hourliton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


AN 

AMERICAN 
AT  OXFORD 


JOHN     CORBIN 


The 

Reminiscences 

of  a 

Dramatic 

Critic 

By  Henry  Austin  CUpp 

Sf./J  *tet,  poitaj^e  extra 

Wiih   numrmu*  Purlraift 

Mr.  t  lapp  is  widely  known   a>  a 

lectnrer  on  the  ptay»  of   Shakes- 

I>eare    and    as     an    authoritative 

critic    of    the    drama.      He    here 

reviews  the  American  5tage  of  the* 

last  quarler  centun,. 


Mr.  Corbin  is  a  Har\'ard  grad- 
uate who  has  been  in  residence  at 
Oxford,  and  has  seen    much   of 

English  life. 

Postage  extra 

Boston  and  New  York 


Proofs    of    Illustrations 

WE  have  so  nianv  rt'iursis  for  proofs  of  some  of  the  best  pictures  printed  in 
WORLD'S  WORK  that  we  iind  it  advisabk  to  publish  a  collection  of  eight  of 
the  hnest  earh  month  These  eight,  printed  on  heavy  paper  ani!  with  wide  margins 
suitable  for  framing,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  for  25  cents.  The  selections  for  the 
Ma\'  siTies  are  : 


« 


Cecil  Rhodes 
Lord  Kelvin 
Seymour  Eaton 
Edward  Everett  Hale 


Wild  Animal  Photoj^raphy— the  Weasel 
A  White-tail  Deer  in  the  Forest 
Birdseye  view  of  Stanford  University 
A  Saddler  iti  Arabia 


THIS  collection  uf  WORLD'S  WORK  nictures  and  another  similar  one  "made 
from  COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  AMERICA  will  he  sent  on  a  s fecial  offtr  to  libraries 
dttd  sihools,  pcjstpaid.  for  only  30  cents.  Sixteen  superb  engravings  of  beautiful  and 
timely  subjects. 

There  are  still  ft  few  sets  of  the  April  Countrv  Life  in  Amrkica  proofs  remaining.  A 
larae  BujppJy  was  niado  l>ecau&c  of  the  unusual  interest  of  "  The  Life  Stnry  of"  the  Prog,*'  m. 
series  of  about  ,jo  phcjtourapha  ahowing  the  growth  from  the  tadp^des  up.  and  the  remark- 
abk  rattlesnake  inclures.    These  alao  are  sent  prepaid  al  the  regular  pnce  while  they  last. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co,,  34  Union  Square,  East,  New  York 


\ 
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NONE  BUT 
THE  BRAVE- 

By  Hamblen  Sears 


SPINDLE 
AND  PLOUGH 

By  Mrs,  Dudeney 


LORD  ALINGHAM, 
BANKRUPT 

By  Marie  Manning 


THE  SPORT 
OF  THE  GODS 

By  Paul  Laurence  Dunipar 


A  CAPITAL  STORY  of  lovc  and  adventure  at 
^^^  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Well 
worth  reading.     Illustrated,  $1«50* 

A  N  UNCOMMON  story,  uncommonly  well 
^^^  written.  The  book  is  fully  up  to  the 
high  standard  of  Mrs.  Dudeney's  earlier 
work.     $h50* 

A  CAPITAL  STORY  by  a  new  writer.  Her 
^^^  characters  are  distinctly  modern,  up- 
to-date  and  well  worth  knowing.     $1«50* 

AN  UNUSUAL  story  by  the  talented  colored 
writer,  having  to  do  with  the  persecu- 
tion and  unjust  conviction  of  an  eman- 
cipated slave.    $1«50* 


A  BOOK  OF  vital  experience,  of  practical 
-^^  suggestion  and  of  spiritual  inspiration; 
a  book  to  enable  a  man  to  make  the  most  out 
of  himself.     ;^/  $1*00* 

QOME  OF  the  most  interesting  of  Mr. 
*^  Warner's  literary  and  social  essays  and 
addresses.  They  are  as  fresh  as  if  written 
yesterday.     7ie^  $1«20« 

A  VOLUME  OF  essays  in  which  we  find  that 
-^^  rare  and  beautiful  philosophy  of  life 
and  that  sensitive  perception  so  characteristic 
of  M.  Maeterlinck.     ;/^/  $L40* 

QiR  Walter  Besant  led  such  a  busy  and 
'^  varied  life  that  this  story  of  his  life 
should  appeal  to  a  large  circle  of  readers. 
nei  $2«40« 


WORKS 
AND  DAYS 

By  Hamilton  W.  Mabie 


FASHIONS 

IN   LITERATURE 

By  Citaries  Dudley  Warner 


THE  BURIED 
TEMPLE 

By  Maurice  Maeterlinck 


The  Autobiography 
OF  Sir  Walter  Besant 

author ot "  The  Orange  Olrl,"  etc 


DODD,  MEAD  &   COMPANY 

Pablishcrs  372  FIFTH  AVENUE  New  York 
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Fi'Rsr  Emria/i  soLii  'BEfo'Rb  ^y/^LiCA^Tto/i 


NCLE    SAM 
TRUSTEE 

By  JoKn   Kendrick   BaLi\^s 


With  90  Illustrations 

Cloth,  ^1.75  net 

'Ready  April   23th 

Order  at  Once 


UNCLE   SAM 
TRUSTEE  (Sr 

JOHN  KENDFICK  BANGS 


CUBA  q/  TO-DAY 

What  the  United  States  has  Done  for  Her 

Not  only  Mr  BANGS'  personal  obser\'ations,  but  a  wealth  of  informali<m 
regarding  the  wonderful  improvements  already  wrought  in  CUBA'S  Sani- 
tary. Educational,  Sucial  and  F'olittcal  Condition.  The  aiithur's  inimit* 
abk  style  made  famous  by  his  humorous  works  has  nevtrr  shown  to  better 
adv^antage,  90  excellent  illustrations  from  actual  photographs  assist 
in  showing  the  contrast  between  Cuba  past  and  present.  The  work  a4*coni- 
plished  under  the  able  General  LEONARD  WOOD  is  of  deepest  moment  to 
EVERY  AMERICAN     CITIZEN  answering  fullv  the  question,  HAVE  WE  DONE  OUR  DUTY  BY  CUBA  ? 

A.t  aii   'BooH^tores,  or 

RIGGS   PUBLISHING  CO..  1123  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


^ 


NEW         SUMMER.        NOVELS 


S6e   LADY   PARAMOUNT 

The  new  Spring  Novel  by  HENRY  HARLAND 

Atilhor  ef  "  THE    CAtiJ^IJ^AL'S  SJV  X/FF^-BOJT**       {E.ighiy.fifih    Thou^<xndi 
N.  B. — Orders  on  the  First  Bdltlon  should  be  sent  in  at  once 


She    LADY    PARAMOUNT 

Bv  the  Authur  of  **  Tht^  Caniinar:-  Snufl-Box  " 

$1.50  12ino.  $1.50 


A  NoTc!  of  Neu*  En^hind  IJ/c  jusi  out 

-Bhe  DECOY 

$L50  By  $130 

Tfur  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle:   **  An  admirable  nov«],  th€ 
striry  charmingly  told»  with  pknty  of  movement  and  dia- 

The  Baltimore  Sun:  "  Worthy  of  great  praise,'* 

^he     DECOY 

(/)    Plot.  OttRinal:     U>   StyU,   Good. 
Re  suli.    Rr£ei le  nc^. 


Whe   LADY    PARAMOUNT 


$1.50 


By  HENKV  HARLAND 

l2nio. 


$1.50 


A    Tf  op  kill  fiomanct  just  out 

The  Story  of  Eden 


$L50  By 


$1.30 


Commercial  Advertiser:  "At  oncQ  a  stirm^  and  an  in- 
ttTPstinu  bouk." 

Louisvtile  Courivt-Jonrnal:  *' One  of  the  best  nov«k 
of  the  season." 

Bhe    STORY    OF    EDEN 

(/)  Plot,  Thtillinf^:  (2)  StyU,  Frfsh. 


JOHN  LANE 


the:    bodley    head 

67    Fifth    Avenue 


New  York 


( 
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$iHooo-oo   «-^ooo-  00$ 

J     WANTED!  A  NAME  J 

0  Reward,  One  Thousand  Dollars  in  Cash!  0 

0           Charles  Dickens,  the  most  painstaking  and  successful  novelist  of  his  day,  spent  much  precious  ^\ 

time  and  infinite  labor  on  the  selection  of  a  title  for  his  novels.     Twenty-seven  names  were  long  ^J 
and  studiously  considered  before  David  Copperfield  was  finally  selected.      Hawthorne  pondered 

•  many  weary  weeks  before  he  finally  decided  on  The  Scarlet   Letter  for  his  fascinating  tale.     Clyde 

0     Fitch  regards  the  construction  of  a  play  with  infinitely  less  perturbation  than  naming  it.     And  so  ^^ 

on  it  goes  all  down  the  line  of  intellectual  achievement.     The  product  of  the  brain  worker  is  hard  II 
to  describe,  yet  to  reach  the  public  quickly  and  effectively  the  proper  name  is  a  great  help.      If  it 

Ocan  at  the  same  time  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  work  it  will  go  a  long  way  ^^ 

toward  finding  the  market  for  which  the  work  is  intended.  11 

Such  a  case  now  exists  and  the  publishers  want  a  name.     The  work  has  engaged  the  earnest  ^^ 

^^     thought  of  leading  men  in  all  departments  of  human  endeavor  to-day.      Andrew  Carnegie,  the  great  J^ 

flS     Ironmaster,  in  his  article  has  contributed  that  which  the  publishers  think  will  do  more  and  greater  HS 

K|#    good  to  the  community  at  large  than  all  his  libraries.     J.  Pierpont   Mcirgan  has  given  his  idea  of  Kp 

^     how  to  get  on.  ^ 

1             The  vast  army  of  intelligent  mothers  who  are  studying  the  question  of  rearing  children  from  the  1 

^      psychological  point  of  view,  will  find  a  wealth  of  information  in  the  latest  developments  in  this  di-  A 

rection.     There  are  whole  chapters  on  the  Froebel  System,  the  practical  teaching  of  kindergarten,  ^^ 

0    hygiene,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  teaching  of  music  by  color  notes.     Prominent  among  these  arti-  f\ 

clcs  is  one  by  Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Hirney,  Founder  of  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers.  \^ 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  Ignited  States,  has  written  an  article  which  cannot  fail  to  ^^ 

Obc  of  interest  to  every  person  wishing  to  lift  himself  out  of  the  common  everyday  life  of  the  average  f\ 

individual.     The  President's  own  career  is  a  striking  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a  ^J 
forceful  character  backed  by  determination.     Arthur  Twining  lladley,  President  of  Yale  Univer- 

Osity,  David  Starr  Jordan,  President  of  Inland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  are  only  two  of  the  many  ^\ 

renowned  scholars  who  have  given  of  the  l)est  that  is  in  them  toward  the  upbuilding  of  this  great  ^J 
work. 

•  This  undertaking  was  not  entered  upon  lightly.      It  has  entailed  a  vast  expenditure  of  capital 

Oand  has  enlisted  the  services  of  the  most  distinguished  men  and  women  of  the  day.  ^^ 

It  is  not  an  Encyclopaedia,  n<H  a  (lazetteer,  not  a  Lexicon,  Manual  or  Dictionary.      Vet  in  a  fl 

larger  and  more  comprehensive  sense  it  is  all  of  these  and  more.      While  its  knowledge  is  in  highly  ^^ 

0    condensed  form,  there  is  an  utter  absence  of  technical  terms,  and  every  page  is  written  from  a  lay-  ^^ 

man's  point  of  view.     In  the  table  of  contents  it  runs  the  whole  gamut  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  il 

so  to  speak ;  no  period  or  ccmdition  in  human  life  but  has  its  representation.     Here  are  a  few  names  ^^ 

$of  other  contributors  selected  at  random  :  -^ 

BUSINESS.     A.  J.  Cassatt,  Pres.  Penn.  R.  R.  Co.  •  James  J.  Mill.  Pres.  Northern  Securities  gR 

Co.  ;  Chas.  M.  Schwab,  Pres.  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Cor.  ;  JiAm  D.  Rockefeller,  Pres.  Standard  ^K 

IOil  Co.  ;   Marshall  Field,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  mm 

FINANCE.     J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Henry  Clews,   Lyman  J.  Cage,  diaries  A.  (Jonant,  Sf>ecial  J^ 
Comm.  Finance  to  the  Philippines. 

OART  AND   LETTERS.       Wm.    Dean    Howells,    Ernest    .Seton  Thompson,    Anthony   Hope,  ^\ 

William  M.  Chase.  \J 
OSTATESCRAFT.     President  Theodore   Roosevelt;    Senator  J.    B.  Foraker,  of  Ohio;   Gov. 

lien.  B.  Odell,  of  New  York;  Senator  A.  J.  Beveridge,  Indiana.  f\ 

Enough  has  been  said  to  set  forth  the  difficulties  which  the  Publishers  have  encountered  in 

0  selecting  a  title  that  would  adequately  describe  all  these  wonderful  features.  No  such  stu{>endous 
undertaking  has  ever  l>efore  Iwen  successfully  accomplished.  The  work  is  destined  to  Jjecome  the 
Corner  St<me  of  the  library;   the  favorite  of  the  busy  man  and  woman.      In  the  l)rief  space  at  our 

•  command  it  is  impossible  to  go  more  into  detail.      But  all  those  who  would  like  to  try  for  this  cash 

0    prize  of  $1,000.00  may  do  so  without  any  expense.      But  for  10  cents  to  i)ay  expense  we  will  mail  a  ^^ 

prospectus  containing  a  complete  r<l*sume  of  the  entire  work,  which  will  equip  you  thoroughly  for  a  f\ 

successful  competition.  \^ 

OThe  award  of  the  first  prize  will  Ik:  made  by  the  International  Library  Bureau  of  Washington.  ^^ 

Address  all  communications  to  THE  EMERSON  PRESS,  Box  A,  iii  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  Q 

$^000-00     «-^000'00$ 
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HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &   COMPANY 

New   Fiction 

4  PARK  ST.,  BOSTON:  85  FIFTH  AVB.,NEW  YORK 


THE     CLAYBORNES 

By    WiLLiAM    SAGE 

A   rnmancc  of    the  Civil    War.       With  a 
frnntispkcc.      (Si.  50) 

A    REMEDY     FOR. 
LOVE 

By   ELLEN    OLNBV   KIKK 

A  swct'l.  old-fasliioni-.1  l.ivt- slor\'.    ($i  15.) 


THE     CHAMPION 

Bjr    CHARLES    BQBBRr     CRADDOCK 

A  slirrini^^  story  fr>r  l>nys.     With  a   frontis- 
pwcv.      {^ t, 20,  fict;  ppstijf^c  cxtni  ) 

OPENINGS    IN     THE 
OLD    TRAIL 

By    BRBT   ifARTE 

VijToroiis  tales  of  life  in  the  West.      ($  i  ^5  ) 


THE     DIAR.Y    OF    A    GOOSE    GIR.L 

By    KATE     DOVaLAS      WiQGIN 

Wi  t h  54  1 U II s t  ra t i o  11  s  by  Claude  A .  She p pe rso n ,      ( S  f  00 . ) 
This  is  the  stor\^  of  an  American  girl  who  ran  away  from  her  lover  in  England  and 
played  at  being  a  gouse  ffirl,     It  s[)arkles  with   Mrs.  Wiggins  delightfnl   humor. 


ROMAN    BIZNET 

By    aeOROiA     WOOD 
PANGBORN 

A  novel  of  keen  intertn;!^ 
with  a  style  aii  distinelivc  as  is 
the  plot.  It  in  a  slLtry  rtf  the 
interiTiinj^ling  of  a  stranj^^ely 
en  d  o  w  ed  pe  rso  n  al  i  t  y  w  i  t  h 
people  of  conventional  ways 
and  character 

W^i th  a  fron tispicce.   ($  r , 50 .) 


AUDREY 

By 
MARY   JOHNSTON 


The  best  selling 
book  in  the  United 
States 


With  eo|i>red  illustra- 
tions. 


JOHN  KENADIE 

By  RIPLEY   O. 
SAUNDERS 

1*he  story  f.f  John  Ketiadie's 
perplexing  inheritance  told 
witii  rare  masterjv  The  field — 
Arkansas— is  a  fresh  one  to 
novelists,  with  scenes  and 
characters  which  have  the 
chami  of  newness*      ($1.50.) 


THE    DESERT    AND 
THE     SOWN 

By    MARY    HAL  LOCK    POOTB 

($1 -^o) 


THE     DIARY     OF     A 
SAINT 

By    ARLO    BATES 

tSi-50) 


THE  SON  OF  A  FIDDLER 

By    JENNETTB    LtE 


BREAD    AND    WINE 


By 


MAVOE    BOERTON    KING 


TO    THE    END    OF    THE    TRAIL 

By    PRANK    LBWiS    NASON 

A  novel  of  the  West,  breathing  the  space  and  freedom  of  Colorado   ' 

ranch  and  raining  life.     It  is  full  of  swift,  significant  action  and  is 

thoroughly  well  written,     (Si. 50.) 

IN    THE    DAYS    OF    GIANTS 

By    ABBtE    PAR  WELL    BROWN 

Storicsof  Norse  mythology  told  for  children.  IlltistraUd  by  E.  Boyd  Smith.  (St.  10.  fit'l;  ^r>5/ai.' 
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Some  Successful  Books  from  Crowell  &  Co. 


niustraiions 


IRRIGATION 

THE  RECLAMATION  OF  THE  ARID  WEST 


%2  net 

(  By  maily  %2.20  ) 


By  FREDERICK  HAYNES  NEWELL,  of  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 

"  The  first  comprehensive  work  of  a  popular  character  concerning  an  industry  jjreatcr  than  the 
larjjest  industrial  combination  of  modern  times.  " — Kansas  City  Star. 

"  Deserves  the  heartiest  of  welcomes,  and  ought  to  be  read  by  everybody  from  the  President 
down.  Nothing  on  the  subject  has  been  published  for  years  so  effective,  clear  and  popular." — 
The  Literary  World. 


ANGELOT 

MARY  GARVIN 

ASTORYOFTHEDAYSOFNAPOLEON 

THE   STORY  OF  A  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  SUMMER 

By  ELEANOR  C.  PRICE 

By  FRED  LEWIS  PATTEE 

*'  A  story  of  people,  and  not  of  puppets. 

A  lovely  picture  of  the  sunny  country  of 

'*  The  author  has  photographed  an  en- 

France.   Its  humor  is  as  true  as  its  pathos." 

tire  community  with  rare  fidelity  of  detail." 

— Ph  iladelph  ia  Telegra  ph . 

— Washington  Post. 

'*  The  situations  are  real,  the  dialogue 

*'  A  channing  nature   story." — Chicago 

sprightly." — Nexv  York  Journal 

Journal. 

$i.So 

$/.jo 

By  EDWIN 
LESTER  ARNOLD 


LEPIDUS  THE  CENTURION 


$l.JO 


R.  H.  Stoddard  in  the  The  Mail  and  Express  says:  "  A  tale  of  great  ingenuity  and  vivacity. 
As  pleasant  and  entertaining  a  piece  of  light  fiction  as  we  have  seen." 

The  Chicago  Post  says:  "  A  clever  book;  some  of  its  incidents  are  powerful,  others  are  irresist- 
ibly droll." 

MARCEL  PREVOST'S 

Powerful 


FREDERIQUE 


$/.jo 


London  Daily  Xeu>s:  "  Scenes  of  great  truthfulness  and  intensity.   Well  worth  reading." 
Boston  Transcript:  "  One  of  the  notable  novels  of  the  year." 

Outlook  (New  York) :  "  A  vigorous  book  well  worth  translating.    The  translation  is  notably  well 
done. " 


A  STORY 

OF  OLD 

KENTUCKY 


THE  SILENT  PIONEER  ll 


LUCY 

CLEAVER  Mcelroy 


$/JO 


*•  A  rattling  story,  as  exciting  as  anything  we  recall  recently. ' 
"  Characteristic  of  wilderness  life. ' ' — LouisT.'ille  Evening  Post. 
"  Full  of  stirring  incidents.  " — 77/t'  X.  Y.  World. 


-Providence  Ni^'s. 


Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York 
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i  »inu  hw&aa  fiy  i-umcu.  [%Ftn{MATnni,  *iit,  Si::iLi>fn.  iFrimMcx.  cwEitsTiT.  up  JiA^fFArTiiLg 


PJrWTOlit  M'tVlCMaM  !<,  Ill, 


Scientific  American 


Publlflheil  Weekly  Stncr   tlMS. 
THE  rtOST  POPULAR  SCIENTIFIC   PAPBR 


WHy  Should  YOU  Subscribe? 


B' 


ECAUSE     the     Scientific     American 

iLontainscxactlythe  kind  ot  information 

ahuut  thtj  world's  projjress  which   y<»u 

want  to  obtain  if  you  desire  to  be  infornicd 

of  the  industrial  development  of  lh<*   new 

L't-ntiiry. 

Because  this  information  is  given  in  a 
[''milar  way. 

Because  it  is  Tiiii  drv  and  heavy. 

Because  it  stands  for  progress,  the  kind 
rhat  made  the  United  States  ii  Wurld-powrr 

Because  it  is  intensely  American. 

Because  it  is  worn  out  tin;!  of  any  scienti- 
fii   or  mochanical  paper  in  the  libraries 

Becstise  it  contains  833  large  folio  [>ajirts 
r^iual  lo  3.^^28  ordinary  magazine  pages, 
and  1.000  line  illustrations  a  year. 

Because  all  the  latest  information  rv- 
j^arding  new  discoveries  and  inventions  i> 
^nven.  All  the  latest  developments  in  even 
line  of  hum  an  industry: 

Because  it  is  read  by  all  the  family  It 
is  of  interest  to  every  reading  and  thiDkin)> 
IKrson. 

Because  no  paper  has  the  same  v^ari<ty 
f  matter.      There  arc  on    an    average   u 
itiicles,  55  short  nates  and  24  ill  us  t  rations 
in  each  issue. 

Because  we    answer  all  questioni&  asked 

by  subscribersi  relating  to  scientific  matter 

free  of  charge  in  the  *' Notes  ani»  Qlurius*' 

department. 

t  contains  our  free  *' Business  and  Personal  Wants  Column"  bringing  trmnu- 


111  aUJit    Mat±i    ^->«.u 


Because 

fact urer  and  purchaser  into  direct  enrresptindenee 

Because  it  publishes  weekly  a  full   '  Inuex  of  Inventions/" 

Because  it  is  endorsed  Ity  members  of  Congress,  Generals  and  pnnninent  nuMi 

dent  McKinley  was  regularly  in  receipt  of  it. 


The  late  Prt-si- 


SCIENTIFIC 
AHERICAN 

Tcrms»  $3.00  a  year; 
$1.50  six  months;  $t,oo 
for  four  months'  trial. 
Remit,  by  Postal  Order 
or  Check. 

Specimen  copies  free. 


SCIENTIFIC 

AMERICAN 

SUPPLEMENT 

Issued  weekly  A  dis- 
tinct publication  It  car- 
ries no  ad  vertising.  Send 
for  prospectus.  Sample 
copy  free.  Subscription 
price, S5. 00;  with  the  Sci- 
entific American,  $7,00, 


THB 

SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN 
BUILDING 
MONTHLY 

This  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful periodical  devoted 
to  home  making,  full 
prospectus  free.  Sam- 
ple copy ,  2  5  cen  ts.  Sub- 
scription  price,  $2.50  per 
annum. 


MUNN    m.    CO..    P\iblishers.    361    Broadway.    New    York 
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The    FURNITURE    of 
OUR     FOREFATHERS 


By  Esther  Singleton 


With  Cmitical  DtscittrTinH  of  tmb  Puates 
By  RUSSEU^  STURGIS 


1 


34  Photogravures.     128  Full-page  I lalkones,    500  Drawings,    2  Volumes.   1000  Pages.  $20  Net. 

**  Beyond  any  doubt  or  question  thi-  grandt^st  work  ever  piibHshcd  on  the  subject  of  furniture.  Every  fur- 
niture man  interej^ted  in  liis  InismeKi  should  huve  a  copy  of  this  work,  since  there  is  nothing  else  which  ran  give 
him  more  in/onnation,  or  l>e  of  more  real  value  to  him.  than  this  history  of  the  furniture  of  our  country." — The 
FHrniture    Worker. 

"  rhe  most  elaborate  and  thorough  work  ^et  written  on  Cf»lonial  Fumittire" — Ckka^  Ree^rdlferald. 

"The  mofit  elaliorate  wruk  on  American  humittire  ever  printed/* — fiuffah  Rei*iru*. 

*'The  illustrations  are  iDeautifuI  beyond  possibility  of  Adet]U3te  deHtriplion.  The  charm  of  Colonial  FumS- 
liire  has  never  been  so  eompleiely  sJMiwn  in  this  tounlry  in  any  way  whatever  as  it  is  revealed  by  this  book.  It 
i»  simply  invaluable/' — A>w  Yark  Scha^ /^arftal. 

If  yoH  arc  at  all  interested  in  Antique  Furniture,  cut  out  this  coupon  and  mail  to  us 


DOUBLEDAY,   PAGE 
AND    COMPANY 

34  UNION   SQUARE,  NEW  YORK    CITY 


PL1<L\SE  SEND  MF  J'A  >^T1CT^I,ARS  np 

THE  Furniture  of  QH?  Forefathers 

Smmtt', »«« ■* 

Aif4rtMS 

u\  n\  4pt,     atf 
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**  I  liave  fallen  In  love  with  the  cdilion  of  Dickent  t^hich  jxju 
arc  {iriiitin^.  hihI  I  »hall  have  Ut  have  it  " 

//    IF.  MABIE,  «/  **  The  Outh^k 


THE 

TEMPLE 
DICKENS 

(  Limited  ) 


These  dainty  little  volumes  (exact 
size  of  this  cut)  are  bound  in  full 
limp  lamb  skin,  with  40  full-page 
illustrations  in  color.  They  are  hand- 
some,  light,  convenient  and  attractive 
in  every  way. 


A     S    "Ml  MIS     Ol- 
TtfK    TBMPLK    DICKKN^ 

M4Ttt4t|.  SJ7.J, 


The  etlitian   it  limiieil  ^inti   is  afmoat  exhau»tetl. 
Send    itiis    t'CHipoi)   ;ir   nnre  fur  hid   [larTtculan, 


DOUBLEDAY.    PAGE   &    COMPANY,  34    Union    Square.  East, 

New    ^ork 

Please  aend  me  full   particular*  a*  to  The  Temple  Dickrn*, 

Namr                                                                                          . 
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THE    BOOK    SHOP    OF    DOUBLEDAY,    PAGE    &    CO. 
219  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

For  those  *'  who  know/'  we  have  made  an  edition  of  fifteen 
numbered  copies  on  Japan  paper  of  the  Writings  of  Colonel 
William  Byrd,  of  Westover,  in  Virginia.  The  size  is  a  large 
octavo  ;  the  printing  is  De  Vinne*s ;  the  binding,  full  vellum ; 
the  price  $25.00. 

Also  a  magnificent  edition  de  luxe  of  The  Furniture  of  Our 
Forefathers,  by  Esther  Singleton.  Of  this  work  we  have  printed 
fifty  numbered  sets  on  Japan  paper,  with  plates  in  each  part 
colored  by  hand.      Complete  in  eight  parts.      Price  $200.00  net. 

Our  catalogue  of  choice  books  is  ready. 


THE      WORLD'S      WORK 
The    History    of    Our    Own    Time 

November,   1901   to  April,   1902 — Now  Ready 

A  very  short  supply  of  these  volumes  is  obtainable  and  we  urge  our 
readers  to  send  back  their  numbers  for  binding.  Cloth  binding  put  on  the 
subscriber's  own  numbers,  60  cents;  leather,  $1.50. 

Do  you  realize  the  practical  value  of  the  bound  volumes  of  this  maga- 
zine ?  It  is  present-day  history,  written  from  life,  and  valuable  through  its 
index  for  every-day  reference.  Nowhere  else  can  be  found  so  interesting  a 
presentation  of  affairs  as  they  are. 

The  first  three  volumes  of  **The  World's  Work,"  from  November, 
1900  to  April,  1902,  bound  in  handsome  cloth,  with  full  index,  we  ofler  with 
a  year's  subscription  for  $7.00. 


DOUBLEDAY,    PAGE    &    CO. 

34    Union    Square    East 

NEW   YORK 


DtmbUday,  Page  C*'  ( 'o. 

1  enclose  $7.00,  for  -ivhiih  srnd  tut  I'ols.  /,  //  and  111 
of  "  The  U'ttr/d'i  Work"  in  Joth,  and  a  year's  suhsiription 
^rom  date. 

Same 


w.  w..  5-'oa 


Addrets. 
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Country  Life  in  America 

L    H     BAILEY,  Editor 

is  the  most  beautifully  illustrated  magazine  published,  and  is 
designed  for  all  who  are  interested  in  country  life,  whether  they  live 
in  the  country  or  in  the  city. 

Mr.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  Ex-Secrctary  of  Agricuiture,  533*8  : 

"It  is  m  ^ublkmttoa  which  ought  to  Ite  eocotirmged 
by  every  good  maa  and  womaa  of  ntlntti  tmst^m  in  mi$ 
this  broad  republic  ** 

CONTENTS  FOR  MAY 

Contents.     Arbutus  design. 

Frontispiece.     View  in  the  Southern  Appa* 

lachian  Mountains, 
Our  Mountain   Forests,  Dr  C.  P,  Ambler, 
The  Making  op  a  Country  Homs«    Editor. 
Glimpses    op    Brook     Life,     Maiy     Rogers 

Miller 
Briarclipf  Manor.  Edgar  Mayhew  Bacon 
FisniNG  Song,  Leggett, 

Nltrseries   and  tub  Nurseryman,  Editor 
TriE  Brook  Trout  op  Our  BoviiooD. 
The  Round  of  the  Song  Sparrow's    Lipe, 

Lou»s  A.  Fuertes, 
Double^Pagb    Photograph    prom    Life    op 

Brook  Trout. 
Screech  Owls.  Viola  McColm, 
Editorial,     The  Art  of  Forestry, 
The  Mountain  Goat,  with  photograph   from 

life      TcKt  by  Dr  C    Hartt  Merriam. 
My  May  Resolutions,  Editor 
Arbor  Day. 
Golf  Course    for   Home  Practice.  Charlrs 

Quincy  Turner. 
Calendar  for  May.  W,  B  Thornton, 
Mv  First  Fish,  Julia  E    Rogers, 
Points    of    a    Good    Cow,    Professor    C    D, 

Smith, 
Advice  to  the  Home-Makpr,  Editor 
Protection   of   Wild   Flowers.    Mrs    E.  G. 

Brit  ton. 

Begun  In  November,  the  success  of  this  magazine  has  Justified  a  large  increase   in  the 
number  of  images  and  a  broadening  of  its  scope* 


Country    Life    in    America 

25  cents  a  number  ;  $5,00  a  year 
Doubledav.   Pack   &  Co.,   Publishers 


DOUBLE  DAY.  PAGE  &  CO.,  \4  Union  Sq„B,.  New  York 
I  enclose  Ivoo,  for  which  send  "Country  Life  in  Anterira*' 
for  one  year  to 
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MEN    OF   POWER 


No  one  can  thoughtfully  consider  either  a  business  life,  or  religion  as 
applied  to  modern  social  conditions,  or  the  great  question  of  the  Negro,  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  views  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  or  Dr.  Rainsford,  or  Mr. 
Washington.  These  three  men  are  men  of  power  and  influence,  whose 
writing  has  the  reality  and  forceful ness  that  is  founded  only  upon  achievement. 


The  Reasonableness 
of 

Faith 

and   Other  Addresses 

By  DR.  W.  S.  RAINSFORD 

Dr.  Rainsford  has  done 
about  as  much  as  any  man 
of  our  time  to  spread  the 
broad,  healthy,  manful  and 
courageous  Christianity  for 
which  he  stands.  Eminently 
direct  and  practical,  never 
sentimental  or  mawkish,  full 
of  strength  and  vigor  and 
physical  force,  this  book,  like 
the  man  himself,  is  neverthe- 
less infused  with  a  burning 
spirit  of  religious  belief  and 
trust.  A  more  fresh-air, 
tonic  volume  of  talks  upon 
religious  subjects  would  be 
difficult  to  find. 

$1.25  net. 


The  Empire  of 

Business 

By  ANDREW  CARNEGIE 

If  there  is  any  one  man 
who  typifies  the  successful 
American  man  of  affairs  in 
the  fullest  and  best  sense  it  is 
Mr.  Carnegie.  The  author's 
direct  style  and  felicity  of 
phrase  are  well  known ;  in 
this  volume  he  talks  of  mat- 
ters in  which  he  has  shown 
himself  one  of  our  most  mas- 
terful figures.  Among  the 
subjects  covered  are : 

Business 

The  A  B  C  of  Money 

How  to  Win  Fortune 

Thrift  as  a  Duty 

The  Road  to  Business  Success 

The  Buiraboo  of  Trusts 

Partners  of  the  Industrul  Work! 

Wealth  and  Its  Uses 

Steel  Manufacture  in  tlie  United  States 

Oil  and  (>as  Wells  of  Pennsylvania 

Cost  of  Livinir  in  Britain  and  United  States 

The  Mancliexter  School  and  Today 

British  Pessimism 

The  Common  Interest  of  I^lmrand  Capital 

What  Would  I  Do  with  the  Tariff  ? 

With  frontispiece  portrait. 
$3.00  net. 


The   Building 
of 

Character 

By  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 

Many  of  Mr.  Washing- 
ton's friends  think  that  the 
best  literary  work  that  he 
has  done  is  the  Sunday 
Evening  Talks  to  the  stu- 
dents of  Tuskeegec  Institute 
which  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
making  when  he  is  at  home. 
He  throws  into  this  work  his 
whole  moral  nature,  and 
many  of  these  addresses  rise 
to  real  eloquence.  This 
volume  contains  Mr.  Wash- 
ington's own  selection  of 
addresses  which  together 
present  the  chief  elements  of 
character  building. 

$1.50  net. 
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'*A 
commanding 
novel." 


"An 
exceptionally 
dramatic 
story." 


'  A  conflict 

of  terrific 

forces." 


''Must 
inevitably 
arouse  con- 
troversy." 


"  A  stirring 
tale  of 
stirring 
times." 


" 

"Of 

undeniable 
force,  beauty 

THE 

and  vitality." 

LEOPARD'S 

"  Stern, 
historical 

SPOTS 

reality." 

J  Romance  of  the  White  Mans  Burden 

By  THOMAS  DIXON,  Jr. 

"Tears  and 

laughter  on 

l^ORTH    and    South    unite    in    their 
opinion  of  this  stirring  tale — that  it 

every  page." 

is  a  very  strong,  vivid,  and  dramatic  por- 

** Immense 

trayal  of  conditions  in  the  South,  which 

vigor  of 

everyone  should  read,  whatever  his  views 

expression.^' 

or  opinions.     It  is  not  only  a  tremendously 

vigorous    novel,  but  a  sweet  and  tender 

"  Cannot 
escape 

romance  as  well,  as  a  Southern  love  story 
should  be. 

discussion." 

23,000    PRINI'HD    IN    TWO    WEEKS 

"Truth  of  a 
burning    and 

Illustrated,  $1.50 

DOUBLEDAY,   PAGE  &  COMPANY 

insistent 

Publishers 

sort." 

"A  revelation 
of  Southern 
thought." 


"Graphic 

*A 

and 

profoundly 

accurate 

impressive 

discription." 

work." 

"Certain 
to  attract 
attention.' 


"A  novel 

of 
absorbing 
interest." 


'"  A  story 
full  of 
struggle.' 


"Most 
noteworthy 
book  of  re- 
cent years." 


"  The  strong 

work  of  a 
strong  man." 

"  Full  of       I 
tears  and 
laughter.'* 

i 

"  A  vivid       I 

picture  of  the  | 

South."      I 


'The^rea/ 

American 

novel." 


"A 
revelation   as 

well  as 
a  romance." 


"  Tremen- 
dous force 
and  power.' 


b   THE 

BATTLE- 
GROUND 


Brttv  :  *'  He  fell  tn  muung  ovci  hcf 
dcebivc-  little  chin,  the  sensilive  curt'citot 
her  no4tnU  aiMi  me*l.  wide  mouth,  and 
above  alK  b«  kiwi  yci  iirdi^nl  look,  n/hkh 
gAvc  the  peculiar  besauiy  tu  htr  eyn  " 


ViKCIKM  r  i  he 
tall,  ttirlUh  fijffUJre 
.  .  witli  lhe»ttio<.titi 
parting  (A  hrighl 
bit»wn  hnir  and 
the  duvt'like  «ye»» 
tiad  flowctcd  into 
il    lieautv '* 


|»\K  i  'The  boy 
15  like  hiii  father 
like  hiJi  t.-ithcrt 
wtih  iKcdevtl  bn>ken 
\o  Itnrtiess.  The 
MDivtji>)r  htiwid  may 
be  bad  hluod*  I  ml  U 
mjikc4s  htjt  t 


Thw  \1  Ajt>K  :  "iVow  may  rciiteinhef*  >ir« 
that  1  h;ivF  .ilway^  mAini^rmcd  that  thr  two 
iiHJiil  rrfiniitK  ififtiiencet  ii|ion  tlw  fiMitnefi 
were  to  be  found  in  ll^ie  society  of  ladica 
jiod  4  kiiow ledge  of  the  Latin  hnKnane,** 


A  Strong,  mature,  and 
sympalhelic  stor)'  of  *'  Ule 
Virginny  "  in  war  time.  l)ra- 
niatic  pictures  of  (he  great 
struggle  are  heightened  in 
effect  by  a  most  charming 
background  of  youthful  life 
and  love,  and  of  the  quaint 
cKivalry  of  the  past  genera- 
tion of  gentlefolk. 


A  new  story  liy  the  author 
of  **  1  he  Voice  of  the  People,** 
now  in  its  j7th  thousand.  11 
lust  rated  with  frontispiece 
miniature  in  color,  by  W.  J. 
Baer.  and  clYaracter  }iludies 
by  W.  Granville  Smith. 

2/jr/  i ho u sand  on  press  l*t- 
/on  pubikatioH.     Price  51.50. 


MA|Olt 
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A  story  of  real  merit 

THE  COAST  OK  FREEDOM 

Ky  At»l-:i.E  Marik  Sh-vw 

T^llE  Witchcraft  Craze  in  early  Boston,  led  on  by  Cotton  Mather,  is  pictured  with  .1 
-*■  vividness  which  has  never  been  equaled.  Miss  Shaw  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
lime  wonderfully  well.  The  tale  follows  the  fortunes  of  Roger  Verring,  the  son  of  a  stern 
Puritan  of  Boston,  on  the  Spanish  Main  with  Captain  Phips,  **the  first  self-made  American/' 
Then  the  scene  changes  to  Boston  ;  Captain  Phips  is  now  Sir  William,  and  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  The  Puritan  spirit  is  revealed  in  its  effect  on  two  very  diflerent 
natures — old  Nicolas  Verring»  unswerving  in  his  conception  of  his  duty,  and  his  wife, 
Alison,  as  sweet  a  spirit  as  ever  was  created.  The  story  of  "The  Little  Maid"  and  her 
pirate  captors,  of  her  friendship  with  Roger ;  of  the  suspicion  which  fell  on  her  in  the  wild 
frenzy  of  the  W'itchcraft  Craze,  and  of  lier  tive-hour  trial  before  the  ''  great  Mr,  Mather  " 
himself;  of  her  release  from  jail  and  her  flight  with  Rogt^r ;  of  her  enemies,  and  of  her 
final  safety  and  happiness— all  this  is  most  absorbitig  reading,  (With  lining  maps^ showing 
the  Ok!  and  the  New  Buslon,  ^i^S^  ) 


(Reoiiy  in  July) 

BELSHAZZAR 

By   WiLiJAM   Stkawns   lUvis 
Author  of  *  A  Fhrnd  i^f  t*a*sar  "  ixnA  *'  (loil  Wills  It  " 

npHE  magnificence  of  ancient 
^  Babylon  has  probably 
never  been  equaled,  but  Mr. 
Davis  has  brought  the  atnins- 
phert-  i>i  the  time  very  vividly 
before  us.  In  the  stor>^  of 
'*  Belshazzar,'*  Daniel,  the  lie- 
brew  statesman  and  prophet, 
figures  together  with  Ruth, 
his  beautiful  daughter,  and 
Isaiah,  her  lover.  Darius,  the 
Persian,  is  its  hero,  anil  Atossa, 
daughter  of  Cyrus,  is  its  hrn>ine.  The  Baby- 
lon of  the  Bil>le  is  clepictetl  with  its  wondirful 
Hanging  Garden  and  the  marvelous  Temple 
of  Bel.  The  tale  is  dramatic  in  the  extreme, 
holding  one*s  interest  at  an  intense  pitch  to 
the  very  last.  Finely  illustrated  from  paint- 
ings by  Lee  Woorlward  Zeigler,      Priee  $1  50, 


•'  A  truely  great  MstorJcal  novel." 

THE   COLONIALS 

By  AiLKS    Frbnch 

\  REALLY  good  hi-storieal  novel  is  Injund  tu 
^  ^  hml  reeo^ilioTi,  aitd  both  the  prt*^  and 
the  public  unite  in  giving  **  The  Colonials" 
\'ery  strong  cnmmendali<.»n.  A  short  biography 
of  its  early  life  follows: 

Feb.     I,     Published. 

Feb,    5.     Second  Edition, 

Feb,    6.     Edition  Incrca&ed. 

Feb.  14.     Third  Edition, 

Feb,  25.     Fourth  Edition. 

Mar.  24.     Fifth  Edition. 

"It  is  stUlom  that  we  are  favored  with  s.» 
strong,  so  sy  ni  m  e t  riea  I .  si »  v  i  ri  Ic  a  w<^»r k  .  , 
a  W'lrk  of  romantic  tiction  of  an  order  of  inrril 
so  siificri^ir  to  the  eonnuon  run  that  il  may  fairly 
be  called  great.  The  plot  is  w^orked  oqt  with 
great  skill  ;  if  you  are  at  all  imaginative  you 
dose  the  bonk  with  swift-beating  pulses.  'The 
Colonials/  by  every  right,  should  prove  one  of 
the  most  successful  novels  of  the  year.** 

^Hrooklyn  Ea§U 
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THE 

MISDEMEANORS 

Of 

NJNCr 

T/te  stt*rv 

fasiimitm^  ttfiJ  /rit'ti/tms 

_ivfifi;^  hf/v. 

IVtfk  1 6  pkiures  i*y 

Pffikryn  S/tin/ams, 

lyOWBLED/tr,  PAGE    i^  CO 


^Tte*.' 


^^>.#S., 
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l^^OOD    AND    GAME    FISHES,    by    Uavid    Slarr   Jordan    and    Barton 
W.    Evermann 

Thu  aiilhors  of  this  voliitntf  air  well  known  as  the  foremost  American  ichthyolo^U ;  and 
upon  a  t>o]id  fomidaUon  of  exact  scienlitic  kiiowledj^rt.  ^y^d  research  they  have  construcled  an 
altogether  fascinalin^^^  book,  which  gives  the  reader  everything  of  interest  on  the  subject  uf 
our  food  and  game  fish  and  their  niethods  of  capture,  introducing  him  to  a  new  world  ^t  hb 
very  door.  The  illustrations  are  of  extraordinary  interest.  Besides  the  lithographed  plates 
there  is  a  most  remarkable  series  of  photographs  from  life  of  nearly  loo  species,  Mr,  A. 
Radclyffe  Dugrnore  having  made  for  the  work  at  Key  West,  Buffalo  and  elsewhere,  the  6rsi 
really  successful  jihntographs  of  live  fish  ever  secured.  With  lo  lithograph  color  plates  and 
nearly  loo  black  and  white,  from  life  photographs,     l*ric«_".  :>.|.oo  net. 


AMONG    THE 
WATER.POWL 

BY    HERBERT    K,    JOB 

At  sea,  in  the  far  north,  and 
in  the  swamps  of  Dakota  where 
they  breed.  Mr.  Job  has  for 
years  studied  these  gulls  and 
water-fowl  whose  life  histories 
are  the  least  known  of  our  wild 
birds.  His  photographs  (gen- 
eral iy  made  with  a  strmg  over 
a  hundred  yards  long  attached 
to  the  camera)  are  marvels  of 

^  intimate  bird  picturing,  and  his 

'  account    of    his    experiences  is 

,  most  entertaining. 

I  With  about  75  illustrations 
from  photos,  by  the  author. 
Price,  51.35  n^t- 


I 


I 


IKIE   BROOK   BOOK,  by  Mary  Rogers  Miller 

Mrs.  Miller  follows  a  typical  stream  through  the  year;  the  activity  and  bustle  of  its  waters 
and  their  inhabitants  in  the  spring ;  the  gradual  warming  of  the  water  and  awakening  of  the 
swarm  of  insect  life ;  the  hot  days  of  summer  when  the  fish  go  into  the  deep  holes  for  coolness; 
the  coming  of  winter  and  the  ice-covering  which  sheets  the  edges  of  the  stream  and  glasses 
the  rocks.  It  is  a  fascinating  subject  which  the  author  (well  known  as  a  teacher,  lecturer  and 
writer  connected  with  the  Nature  Study  Bureau  at  Cornell)  handles  with  much  ability.  With 
about  50  illustrations  from  photographs  and  drawings.     Price,  >i.3;  net. 
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Books  Worthy  Serious  Consideration 


OUR  LITERARY  DELUGE,  and  some  of  its  deeper  waters. 

By  Francis  W.  Halsey,  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review. 

Mr.  Halsey  is  widely  known  as  author  and  editor,  and  his  work  puts  him  into  pecu- 
liarly close  relation  with  the  trend  of  current  literary  thought.  These  sane  essays  nave, 
therefore,  a  value  even  beyond  their  immediate  interest,  in  showing  the  modem  attitude 
toward  literature,  and  particularly  toward  the  literary  immortals  whose  masterpieces  have 
been  '*  revived  "  so  frecjuently  of  late.      Price  $1.25  net.  postage  12  cents. 

Contents : 


Our 

Literary 

Deluge 


Thanes  op  thr  Initnuation. 
t.  The  Knurinouf  Output. 

2.  r«us«s. 

\  Pecuniary  Rewards. 
4-  The  Great  Unknown. 

5.  Yellow  Journalhm  in  l.iterAtun.-. 

6.  Courts  of  Appeal. 

7.  Impossible  Academies. 
M.  Modem  Editing, 

9.  The  Mechanical  Side  nf  B(N>kv. 

10.  Librarians  and  Their  Influence. 

11.  The  PathoA  of  a  Master's  Fate. 
13.  The  Burning  Question. 


STILLWATERS  AND  MAIN  CHANNELS. 

1.  BcM.ks  th.it  Live  on  Through  the  Years. 

2.  Writers  and  Something  .More. 


.  Riosraphies  that  are  Histories. 
.  Fashions  In  C 


1  Collei.ting. 
5.  Profits  in  Rare  Books, 
ft.  Parkman  and  Some  of  His  "  Sourtes." 

7.  Scott's  Surviving  Popularity. 

8.  Memoirs  and  Memoir  Writers. 

9.  Bums  as  an  Edinburgh  Lion  and  as  a  Plowman. 

10.  Pepys,  the  Little  and  the  (ireat. 

1 1.  ('hesterfield  and  the  Irony  of  His  Fate. 

12.  Lord  Her^»ert  of  Cherbury. 

13.  liibbon's  Solitary  Grandeur. 


AMERICAN  MASTERS  OF  PAINTING.  By  Charles  H.  Caffin 

Being  brief  appreciations  of  thirteen  American  painters. 

For  some  unaccountable  reason  American  painters  have  been  sadly  neglected  as  re- 
gards sane  and  dignified  criticism.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  a  handy  little  work  bv  a 
thoroughly  competent  art  critic  treats  of  Americans  who  are  masters  in  their  art.  Mr. 
Caffin  has  here  selected  thirteen  of  our  painters  for  brief  and  appreciative  estimates,  sup- 
plying a  long-felt  want  which  all  who  are  interested  in  our  national  art  cannot  fail  to 
appreciate.  The  list  includes:  George  Inness,  John  LaFarge,  James  A.  McNeill 
Whistler,  John  Singer  Sargent,  Winslow  Homer,  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  George  Fuller, 
Homer  D.  Martin,  George  DeForest  Brush,  Alexander  H.  Wyant,  Dwight  W. 
Tryon,  Horatio  Walker,  Gilbert  Stuart.     Price  $1.25  net.     Postage  12  cents. 


American 
Masters  of 
Painting 


SPIRITUAL  HEROES.     Studies  of  some  of  the  world's  prophets. 

By  David  S.  Muzzey. 

The  author,  believing  thoroughly  in  the  primacy  of  the  soul  over  matter  and  of  men 
over  events,  views  the  spiritual  heroes  of  these  essays  primarily  as  the  creators  of  the  moral 
wealth  of  humanity.  The  heroes  treated  in  the  essays  are  chosen  representatives  of  the 
main  currents  of  thought  that  have  contributed  to  our  contemporaneous  moral  ^nd  re- 
ligious life:  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  the  Indian  Metaphysicians,  the  Greek  Philosophers,  the 
Christian  Apostles,  the  Roman  Organizers,  etc.  The  chapters  are  on  Jeremiah,  the  Buddha, 
Socrates,  Jesus,  Saint  Paul,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Augustine,  Mohammed  and  Martin  Luther. 
Price  Si. 2 5  net.       Postage  12  cents. 


Spiritual 
Heroes 


THE  LIFE  OF  JAMES  MADISON.  By  Gaillard  Hunt. 

Mr.  Hunt's  admirable  volume  on  President  Madison  makes  a  fitting  beginning  for  this 
most  important  enterprise:  a  true  history  of  the  United  States  told  through  the  lives  of  its 
^atest  men.  Throughout  this  narrative  of  one  of  our  nation's  builders  the  reader  is  kept 
mformed  of  the  important  events  and  larger  tendencies,  so  that  he  sees  the  man  in  his  true 
relation  to  his  time,  and  understands  the  time  better  for  the  personal  insight  gained.  Price 
$2.50  net.      Postage  25  cents. 


Life  of 
Madison 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH   POETRY. 

By  Mark  H.  Liddell. 

A  new  theory  of  poetry  based  upon  the  evidence  of  the  development  of  poetic  forms  of 
expression,  and  a  new  metnod  of  English  prosody  constructed  in  the  light  of  this  theory  as 
it  applies  to  English  speech  material.  The  author  examines  English  poetry  with  a  view  to 
formulating  a  practical  English  prosody  based  upon  essential  characteristics  of  English 
poetic  form.     Price  $1.25  net.     Postage  12  cents. 


An  Intro- 
duction to 
the  Study  of 
English 
Poetry 


DOULEDAY,  PAGE  &   COMPANY,  Publishers. 


THE    NEW    N; 


(J  HA  KIKS    lf..w^rd 
SKinn  sa}!«  iii  his  trca 
lise    on     nicKJeni     outikior 
bnnks : 

'*  The  stelonmhing  l^ciiuty 
tif  nil  idem  illui!stratum«t  is 
excellently  shown  by  these 
books.  '  All  are  loyal  ot^ 
tavos  of  a  character, 
mechanically  s  p  c  a  k  i  n  g  ♦ 
which  twenty  years  ago 
would  have  been  imjKjssible 
at  any  price,  and  which  ten 
yearH  ago  wt.uld  have  been 
obtainable  only  by  well-to- 
do  purchaseis/* 


SUBSCR|BERj^ 

"/  consider  this  the 
best  investment  in  books 
thjLt  I  hdl>e  elfer  m<idet  as 
the  purchase  price  repre- 
sents but  A  snuLll  pjLrt  of 
the  ACttidi  book  ^Mae  of 
the  set,'' 

Mju^us   5.  FArr, 

iSc.  *Z?J 

Dtpsrtmeni  of  VtPitf>fjtt€ 
^sleonfotogy.  fHnotHm 
Unfb€fsify. 


8  «  ,  O  00    AL 


J^kS.     Auti4     HotAfoid 
Ciirn^tockf    a    fWJg 
nizvd    authonty*    saf»    «>( 
thc»c  volumes: 

"  A  »iiprrb  set  of  bctok» 
which  air  dir^igiied  r%\m- 
cially  (o  help  thoso  wtthoul 
»»cieiitifi(!  training  l«  <x%m 
pTchefid  liie  beauties  and 
w*ondcrs  of  nature.  The 
inustrattona  have  created  a 
new  e^K»ch  in  colored  pic 
tures  dirrct  Itum  photn 
graphs,  and  the  text  i»  uni 
fortnly  interesting  and 
instructive. '* 


THE  SEVEN  "BOOKS  ARE, 


THE  INSECT  BOOK.     By  Leland 

O,     HitVVARI). 


THE  BUTTERFLY  BOOK. 
W,  J.  Holland. 


Hv  Ur 


THE     MUSHROOM 

Nina  L,    Marsitaij 

BIRD    NEIGHBORS. 

BLANCirAN. 

BIRDS   THAT    HUNT    AND   ARE 
HUNTED.     By   Nva.uh   HiANftraM. 


BOOK.        Pv 
By    Nfti.Tja 


NATURES      GARDEN.        (  W  t  I  U 
''lowers.)     By  Nkltjk   Blanch  an. 


BIRD  HOMES. 
Dug  WORK. 


Bv  A-    RAiirLvrrr. 


M 


'pHKRK  lire  in  the  seven  volumes  2j2  full-pngc  reproduLtJcuis  in  <:fdor  ol 
jihcjtogrnpJLs  of  iht'  actual  insert,  bultcrfiy,  l!ower»  fiingtis*  or  bird. 
he!iides  :tbout  no  other  full-page  plates  and  innumerable  text  illuhtmtions. 
The  text  of  the  bo<ik  is  accurate  in  every  detail,  but  is  not  technical,  and  is  so 
arranged  that  inimediatc  reference  niay  be  nutde  to  any  subject. 


v*f/;'/«r», 


DOUBLE  DAY.  PACF  Jt  CO, 

GiuiTLBMCK  ::— £acloMd  find|t7.iOt  pttTRKnt  m  hilt  for  The  Srw  Nati'M  l*tiiii*»Y  imd  oae  )r«ftr  of  Cotrtrr«T 
Li»e  trs  Amrkica. 

tiiu 

It  t  Til 

W.W   yti             Sahw      .                                  Ar»Dii»*i -  .   .^, 

»7J0 

RE    LIBRARY 


/     PRINTED 

WE  have  made  a  special  library  eclititHi  tjf  our  seven  nature 
books,  bound  in  polished  buckram,  with  leather  title  label 
and  gilt  top,  to  offer  exclusively  with  a  year's  sub^criptiun  to 
Country  Life  in  Amkrica, 

COUNTRY  LIFE  "in  AMERICA 

is  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  who  love 
the  country.  Prof.  L.  IL  Bailey,  a  well-known  autliority  and 
writer  on  rural  and  agricultural  subjects,  is  its  editor.  The 
magazine  is  printed  on  fine  coated  paper  throughout,  and  the 
illustrations  are  the  best  that  artistic  photography  and  the  finest 
engraving  and  printing  can  make  them.  Begtm  in  November,  it 
has  met  with  such  success  as  to  justify  our  enlarging  Its  size  and 
scope  very  materially* 

THE  COMBINATION 

WE  now  offer  a  year  :  suSscripiwu  to  *'  Couniry  Life  in 
America^  iogei/ur  wiih  The  Ne^if  iVaiure  Library,  for 
only  $i.oo  with  the  order  and  $i,oo  per  month  for  17  months,  or 
$17.10  cash  with  order.  Mail  the  coupon  below  to  us  with  only 
one  doiian  and  we  will  send  prepaid  the  seven  books,  and  enter 
your  subscription  to  Countrv  Likk  in  A^jkrica.  If.  upon 
examination,  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  volumes,  send  them 
back  by  express  collect,  and  your  dollar  will  be  refunded.  If 
you  are  satisfied,  complete  your  payment  by  sending  us  JJSkoo  a 
month  for  17  months,  making  the  total  amount  $18,00.  (Or  send 
us  $17.10  at  once,  which  will  be  accepted  as  full  payment.) 

IM)  U  B  L  E  I)  A  Y  ,    F  A  G  E    &    C  C)  M  P  A  N  Y  .    Pu bushkels 
34    UNION    S  Q  ir  A  R  P:    (  b:  a  S  1   )    N  K  \V    V  U  R  R 


MAIL 
WITH 

$1.00 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

CisNTLEMRN  :— Fnclowd  find  $i.oo  for  which   send  me  Thk  New  Natihh  Libkaky  and  CorNTRV  Life  in 
Amrkica  for  one  year.     I  agree  to  pay  fi.no  a  month  till  I  have  paid  f^^.n^  in  all. 


W.W.  502. 


Name. 


DOUBLEDAY.    PAGE    &    COMPANY'S 


NATURE   PORTRAITS 

By  the  editor  of  **  Country  Life  in  America," 

The  pictures  in  this  striking  portfolio  are  a  revelation  lo  any  one  who 
has    not    kept    tip    whh   this    nature  photography    movement.      The   m finite 
patience^  the  arduous  labor  and  the  immense  technical  skill  required  to  get 
stich  views  of  the  real  live  hirds,  animals,  lishes  and  insects  are 
evident  to   all.     Drawn  from  the  best  work  of  such   men   as  A, 
RadclylTe  Dugmore,  W,  E.  Carlin,  A.  G.  Wallihan,   Herbert   K. 
Job  and  L.  \\.  HrownelL  they  are  real,  not  an   artist's  fancy,  and 
they  have  the  fascination  of  the  actual  wiid  life.     Whether  one 
believes  in  hunting  with  the  camera  alone  or  delights  also  in  the 
pleasures  that  come  with  gun  and  rod,  these  charming  pictures 
cannot  fail  lo  mnke  the  strongest  appeal  to  every  nature  lover. 
Nothing  like  them   has  ever  been   published  in  such  an  attractive 
form  before.     There  are  fifteen  full-page  plates;  reproductions  in 
full  color,  [>hotograviires  and  photographic  plates,  show- 
ing   deer,    antelope,    wild    dticks,   salmon,    Kadiak  bear 
and  fox,  woodcock  on  nest,  mouse  and  young,  owls  and 
so  on. 

StaM;»  I »  X  rB  inches;  I^a^es,  4«,  with  about  loo  half- lone  cut*  and  fifteen  suiwrb  fuH-pawc 
plates,  ready  for  framing;  all  in  an  attractive  portfolio  .  .         net 


CAPT. 
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OF 
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HORSE 

MA- 
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Bv 
t  i.vi»E   I'lrni 

T  h  c  w  e  1 1  - 
known  comedy 
in  which  Miss 
E  I  h  e  1  Barr> - 
more  has  made 
sueh  a  jxipular 
success.      T  h 


THE  MYSTERY 
OP^  THE  SEA 


By  Bram  Stoker 

*  To  win  the  myitcry  o*  the  sea, 
An'  [earn  the  secrets  that  there  Wt 
Gather  in  ane  these  weirds  three  - 

A  gowden  moon  on  a  flowin*  tide ; 
An'  Lammas  floods  for  the  spell  to  bide  : 
An'  a  gowdea  mon  wi'  death  for  bis  bride*^ 


Everyone  who  has  read  **  Dracula  "  knows  thai 
Mr  Stoker  holds  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  a 
rtmarkahle  degree.  *'  The  Mystery  of  the  Se*.** 
while  of  a  more  cheerful  character,  has  this  same 
quality  of  entire  fascinatioti  for  the  reader.  It  is  a 
story  of  a  beautiful  American  girl  of  great  wealth 


'printed  and 
made,  and  is  illuslrattd  fvum  photographs  of  Miss 
Barry  more  in  scenes  troni  the  play,  and  also  from 
the  original  artist's  sketches  for  the  costumes. 
Price  $1 .2^  net. 


book    is    finely      and  personal  charm,  and  of  the  young  Englishman 


whom  she  mee^s  while  traveling  incognito  on  the 
West  Coast  of  England.  Second  sight,  buried 
lreasv*re  and  other  marvels  play  an  important  part 
in  the  develt>pment  of  the  exciting  plot.   Price  $i  50 
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MR.     ANDREW    CARNEGIE 


Is  the  Author  of  an  Important  New  Book,  entitled 


THE  EMPIRE  OF  BUSINESS 


which  touches  upon  the  vital  matters  of   the    practical    world   as 
only  Mr.  Carnegie  can.     Among  the  topics  are  the  following: 


The  Road  to  Business  Success 
The  A.  B.  C.  of  Money 
Wealth  and  Its  Uses 
How  to  Win  Fortune 
The  Bugaboo  of  Trusts 


Business 

Scheme  of  the  World's  Work 

Railroads  Past  and  Present 

Thrift  as  a  Duty 

Etc.,  etc. 


The  price  of  the  book  in  handsome  octavo  form  is  $3.00  net. 
To  place  the  book  in  the  hands  of  people  who  find  it  convenient  to 
pay  in  monthly  instalments  we  make  this  subscription  offer: 

The  Empire  of  Business    .     .     .     $3.00   |    Both  for  $6.00 
Two  Years'  Subscription  to  The  at 

World's  Work $6.00    I   $1.00  a  month 


USE    THIS    COUPON 


DOUBLEDAY.   PAGE  &-  CO.,  u  Union  Sq.,  East.  NEW  YORK. 

Enclosed  find  Si.oo  for  the  "  Empire  of  Business,  "  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  two  years' 
subscription  for  The  World's  Work,  beginning  with  the  May  issue.  I  will  remit,  in  addition, 
$1.00  a  month  until  S6.00  has  been  paid.     Send  book  and  magazine  at  once  to 


W.  W.  5^. 


$5.70   ACCEPTED   FOR  CASH   WITH   ORDER. 


j8 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


CLYDE 

I<IN£ 

ONLY    DlliECT  AiL  W4TtR  ROUTE 

BtTWEtN 

NtWYORK.  BOSTON 


CHARLESTON. S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE 


,1  I  f'^rt 


UN£    FLEET 


THE    GLYDE „,. 

F„U  inforn,«i.n.  ^rva.icns  .W  ,..r.r,»ms,  ticket..  «c..  ~y  b*  h''' <^ 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


TO  THE,  LAND  OF  THE^ 

MIDNIGHT  SUM 


iighSi^ 

OF 

Ne^wJerset 

A  delighcful  resort,  1,200  feet  above 
sea  level ;  reached  in  80  minutes  from 
New  York  by  fast  express  trains  over 
the  Lackawanna  Kailroad;  cool,  dry 
and  invigorating;  every  facility  for 
camping,  fishing,  sailing,  auromnbiling; 
modern  hotels. 

Tourists  visiting  New  York  uuniig 
the  summer  will  find  Lake  Hopatcong 
a  convenient  headquarters  for  their 
trips  to  town. 

Write  for  "  Lakes  and  Mountains,'*  a 
little  book  telling  about  Lake  Hopat- 
cong and  its  hotels  and  boarding  houses, 
as  well  as  about  other  resorts  oti  ihe 
Lackawanna  Railroad. 

Address:   T.   W.    LEE, 

General  Passenf^cr  Agcni,  New  Yorl  Clry. 


■      I 

J 


/   The  World's  Work 
Directory  of  Schools 


CINCINNATI   CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC     established  1867 

I         Miss  Clara  Baur.         Directress. 


INf^THrCTS,  trains  and   educates  af[er  the  brst  raeibodjs  of 
Foremoftt  European  Conner vKtorle«»    The?  fueuUy  nambfi^rs 
^ouieor  I  ho  lending  Mu^klans  and  Artists  of  Today  > 

The  tifw  liomp,  demnndiHi  by  stcmly  growth,  constitutes  tbe 
Rn»t  BuLldln^  devoted  to  Mualc  In  America;  deJIj^htfuJly 
locaiiH)  on  lhi>  b\[[n  ou^rluoking  the  i'ily^  the  en  V  Iron  men  t  of 
which,  wilh  regard  to  rttlnt-mi^nt,  homn  ccuuforL  acid  luscifious 
siiTroundtness  Is  idcaU  t?piTiftl  aUv nut :»!.'>  riiTi  n  hi  for  Summer 
Urni.  for  prospectus  nddrp^a,  MISS  CLARA  BAUR, 
HighUnd  Ave.,  And  Oak  5t.,    CInclnnall,  Oblo. 


For 
Young  Ladies 


Bowling  Gkkrn,  Kf.nti'c  ky. 

POTTER  COLLEGE 

Pupils  from  a?  states.  20  teachers.  Boarders  limited  t<»  loo.  Ven- 
select.  Everything  of  the  highest  order.  Recommended  by  leading  men 
of  the  United  States.'  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

Rev.  B.  K.  Cabki.l,  President. 


Cambridge.  Mass. 


The  Browne  and  Nichols  School 


90lh  year.  Course,  8  years.  Classes  limited  to  15.  No  subordinate 
teachen;  pupils  continuously  under  head  teacher  in  each  department. 
Esccptfenal  facilities  for  fitting  for  Itarvnrd.     Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Connecticut,  Stamford.    (Near  New  Vurkj 

The  Catharine  Aiken  ^'^'"^f^"Si^i^  ^^~' 

CoUeire  preparatory  and  general  courses.       For  illustrated  catalogue 
address  Mrs.  Hakkift  Bkiuhkk  S(<»\ii.i.f  DhVAN,  Wfm  ksi  f\  .A.  B. 


Aurora.  Cayuga   Lakr,   \.  Y. 

Wells  College  for  Women 

For  Catalogue,  address  The   Prbsidbnt. 


Bradford.  Massacmuskits. 


Hm^Ain^A       Ar^A^mrr     'J^tahlishku    i8o,.      Mi  s    I.ahka 
DraOIOrO       ru;aOeniy      Knott.    Prlndpal.      <'ollene   pre^iarat.wy 


mnd  general  courses.  'I' 
of  ground,  g<ilf  liiil^s.  t; 
address 


>fars"  cours*"  for  High  School  jjradu.ites.      25  .i«.ri-s 
.   « flirts,  etc.      l-«.r    tatal<»nuo    .»nd    hoolc    o(    view, 
KKADFOKO    A<  ADKMY.   Hradford,   Miss. 


Pfttsficid,  Mauachtisctts. 


Miss  Hall's  School  for  Girls 

*MN  THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS" 

Mira  H.  HaU,  Principal. 

^Howard  Setnitiaiy 

For  Qirls  and  Young  Ladles       ><^{9&^^ 

Kamous  for  the  excellent  results  it  has  achieved,^ 
for  the  earnest  spirit  of  its  staff  of  teachers  and  f 
the  homelike  atmosphere  of  its  school  life.  Large  | 
endowments  have  made  low  terms  possible —  } 
I350  to  ^400  a  year.  Academic,  College  Pre- 
paratory and  Special  Courses.  

lbs  81RA1I  E.   LiUVHTOI,   rriocipal,  West  Brid^ewster,  lass. 


Rock  ^  ^'^To^'-bovs 


Ni.\v  NuKK  Cn  V.  303   We.st  i<6th  .Street,  adjoining  Riverside  Drive 

Mrs*  Dorr's 

Boarding  and  Day  .ScIum^I  for  dirls. 


Nkw  Yokk.  «>ssinin>j  oil-Hudson. 

DR.  HOLBROOK'S  SCHOOL 

will  rf-opon  1  luirs(la\,  September  asth,  1902. 


MT.  PLEASANT  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Founded  iHi 4.  Rcferenct'S  :  H(.»n.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Hamil- 
ton W.  Mabic.  L.  H.  D..  Charles  B.  Hubbell,  formerly  Prest. 
Board  of  Education.  New  Ycirk  City.  For  beautifully  illus- 
trated year  b<»ok  address 

The  Pkincii'ai  s.  Ossining-on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Nkw  Yokk.  Cornw.-ill-un  Huds-.n. 

New  York  Military  Academy 

Near  West  I'oint.  Trcparfs  f>r  all  tollc;,'<-s.  Now  represented  by  graduates 
in  tilt- army.  n.i\y  .md  tvM.-nt>-si\  n.llo>;cs  .in<l  universities.  For  catalogue 
addri^-ss  the  Sujierinttrndcnt. 


Nfw  York,  Fishkii.i.-on-Hi  unon. 

Mount  Beacon  Military  Academy 

Parents  invited  to  inspect  our  exceutional  educational  equipment. 
The  hoys  are  carefully  instructed  ana  brought  up  to  manly  ideals. 
.Students  graduated  for  all  colleges,  including  We.st  Point  and 
Annapolis.     For  year-b<M)k  .iddress,  Col.  V.  K.  Stoi.brano.  Supt. 


CiN(iNN.\Ti,  Ohio.  .'Vvondale. 

The  PL  Thane  Miller  School  for  Girl5 

Home  and  Day  Schf»ol.  Liinitc<l  in  niunhcrs.  Preparatory  and  ad- 
vanced courses.  Si)ccul  advantages  in  languages,  Literature.  History' 
and  Art.     Preparation  for  Foreign  travel. 

Kmma  p.  Smith  Mm  i  ik.  Princ.     F.  l/<»i  isi-.  pAKK^  ,  Assoc.  Princ. 


Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies* 

Twenty  minutes  from  I'hil.idelphia.  two  h-iurs  from  New  York. 
Mr  Jay  Cooke's  fine  pro|>erty     I-or  <  in  ul.irs,  adtlr«-ss 

Mi»  Sylvia  J.  1-astman,  I*rin>  ip.\i. 

(>^.'<.Mt/  s«hool  p.  o..  Pa. 


■PREPARES  Fo.  CORNELL' 


I  The  University  Preparatory  School 

m  Bomrding  mnd  Dmy  DmtmHmmnlmm 

I  SUMMER  TERM  opens  JULY  1 8  for  8  weeks. 

I     FALL  TERM  for  year  I902-I903  opens  SEPT.  30. 

I  Eleventh  Year.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

I OHAS.  A.  8TILE8,  B^8.  Ave.  L  Ithaoa,  N.  Yj 
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Tlie  nji t»< Htm »i ties  jirrwvat'd  lit  \VAHli1nsi>ui  €  nl- 

trm^  U.*r  inilUin^  niisl  for  hitelLerlunli  ImprMTvimnit 

Jilonifftll  l(in«  Jut*  iiiH-iiitjaUt].    H  1*1  Sm>  ili'liU^nUeciHi- 

viciiun  of  tNi:  foumlK'retjf  iliis  eolik'tfi'  that  n  ywir  nirt-tit 

\wn'  l«  itimT*?  vrtlmil'lii.'  Ici  a  younj^  larty  iltnn  twojt'nrs 

i*l»'rit  kill  a  siiiinlHr  »i't  c.(4  Sn  luiy  oihcr  i-Uy  in  I  ho  I  ulon. 

WiuhLncion  Call^^  in  lxii'4tf4>4l  on  K  bcnntlfnl  odLatP 
fit  Um  jMHv*  ovsTlocikfnm  lh<"  i  niiitul,  frfifau  ihr  hinifit  a/ 
thr  rtftt  It  isuLthtii  csiBy  nf!kA\  of  the  Maifteufiid,  Art 
l»al]i-ri**»,  I  jtirarieft,  un<l  uilnT  souTi-t^  of  iiiapLrfttliun  for 
wlilrli  Wii^UmuH'ii  Ifi  famed.  tXw  \\\*XmW9.\  iiwwMifv 
ilnHTJ*  are  nivalunl»li'.  Ciiliurf  iind  hoti|jira1Uy  nri?'  on 
r\¥ry  M(^'.  our  fiU(.U*  not  only  no'pl  tln^  im^ii  j'laU'S- 
lut'ii.  J.uript»  ami  *tiTilo]iial«  of  I  lit"  world,  but  l»eH'tniie 
ffMrnlixir  with  our  nutki'iml  ijcjUi'v  ivn4  c^irh  t)it^  siiini 
of  }i\\\i*n\\iu'ui  rliroiijk'li  artiutl  t'onfju-l  yvWh  Hs  ileiiart- 

Tln^  nilRRlun  of  WMliln(rton  CvUecv  i»  to  tlioroiijdily 
|fO|iaiT  yMiinjf  laiclioA  foriTiPlr  ]tla4»P8ln  ftiC'  liontr  and  In 

&fj'>  ('  t  \\    { t  an  Fi  N  1 1>  trj  vf  1 1  M^i  n  a  n^al  c*  \\  Wvf*  I  mi  iihi  k  iitul 

to  *<ulnn.T   niict  rnHtvati.'  rl»t'lr  nilmln  nnrl   hr^rU.     Il» 
dliilii'iiiFUi  III  (inv  tU  iiarrnirTa  i;nnrrinT<^<  tli^Jtmutilinmof 

wi.>rk  aii.l  II  liiff  I  KJuFirttml  of  una  ii;  i  i:<-i  i< . 


KnJunM'il  biiildiiiiKv  Etrtiantly  i^\• 
Iter  <Oif  |>ii|vils  in  llK"^  TxttirdiiiL' nri 
l*rieii«mtory,  f  t-rtini  stfo  iinA  (  oil   . 
and  Klix<iifion.   Ii-miftfridirj  a  yi'sit.   , 


ii'dio  \m. 

nisiiv,  A  ri 


F,  MENEFEE.  President, 

Third  and  T  Streets,  N.  H.,  Washington,  L>.  C. 


The  Misses  Shipley^s  ScHcmdI 

Preparatory  to  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa- 

f^  IRLS  that  prepare 
at  this  scliool  en- 
joy not  only  all  the 
educational  and  social 
ad^^antages  of  similar 
schools,  but  also  the 
benefit  of  its  close 
association  with  liryn 
Mawr  College, 
May  we  send  book  ? 


Educational  Notice 

A  prominent  business  man  nf  Boston,  will  V»e 
very  glad  to  ht'ar  from  any  amliilious  reader  of 
The  World's  Work,  who  desires  to  study  Mechani- 
cal, Electrical,  Steam  or  Textile  Engineering,  and 
has  not  the  opportunity  to  attend  school  This  gen- 
tleman, has  at  his  disposal  a  few  scholarships  in  a 
well-known  educational  institution  for  home  study, 
the  only  expense  being  the  actual  cost  of  instruction 
papers  and  postage.  Write  to  W  L.  B.,  Box  3737, 
Boston,  Mass.,  for  particulars  if  you  are  ambitious 
and  in  earnest. 


Ope/Tiers' 


I 

J  !..  ^iimoDii  old  »cbaol  ofirtm  to  Mirtv-^ 
tp.i>,^itnd  prtrl!ii,  JiUil  to  il;iot*M  whoj^v  ear)/ 
uOvantHgt-H  hiivi*  bt't  II  (inilteil.  vniptnot 
oprii^rmnUira  for  lil«licr  i*4JNi''4tt1>in,  l\ 
DpenH  tbe  way  to  iiiiirnr.  iirur>^«ioniL< 
Bchoolft  and  uv^fut  11  '  hoiiLMk 

standard  to  blsb  In  fhia^hut 

eudowmi'nt  Be>cur»-  facllltitv 

tit  mfhti* rate  cost. 

Wesleyan 
Academy 

entATJ^  upun  JitBSH[;ihy».iftf  ^^'     '  T   tlj. 

Tlit-  Li fait h fu  1  local lo  n  au  i  i»'v} 

burldingn  fumliih    coad;'  ti*' 

(or  KncP<-!S!*rul  ftludy.  i. .».,,,.  ,i.  ^m* 
tieaiitiful  KroumlFt.  H'^.QOo  k>  luitttiiluio 
8^upertor  library.  EnthualaKttc  und  ej 
lnTif'ficefl  fi»arliers  to  lolh  rt^^nlar  luid 
Btieeml  ■Cudte».    For  catalcNEiie  luldntt 


*1     IL   KIWIIALI*  n 


National 
Cathedral  School 

Phoebe  A.  Hearst  foundation. 

Tbe    Rt,    «e>,    imiWH    YATES   SATTERLEE,    0.  ft.,   LL  0.. 
Prtfrhkot  of  lli«  Board  of  Tnnlecf. 

Fireproof  butltling  in  a  purk  <»('   \c  atft-s  ovcrl«M»<tmg  -Ik 
National  Capitol. 

Prepaniliuii    for    College.      Un  rival  ted    »clvmtit«iec«   <n 
M  u  mc , 

Individual  teaching  in  r  very  srrade,     Instructni*  C!ol1m» 

Gf  aduale* . 
Modern  Gymiiasium.     Tennif:..   Uai^krt.ball,  Golf    aad 

Hockey. 

Ml»  BANQS  and  MIh  WHITON.  Prladpab, 
Moutit  Sl  Albaa,  W«slil«ft«B,  1>.  C. 


^^Stone  Upon  Stone 

li  nut  tmlv  the  tiKutlntloii  of  lu  iiamf., 
Lmi  de*c-rll««  tlie  Uioroujch,  i-ov^ 
TK(iT«  tMitldlutr  at  eharorner  and 
eilttt^atlon   glvea  to    _    ^— 

The  Ossifiitis: 

School  for  QirJs  [**5Sw''y^*] 

r  Bp«wla|  atleaUon  flTM  to  lh«  «RniliwBnl  bT 


^    «(litlpwd  g^fliiiMiwB.   tklrtj-tRh 

Tlf  •  «  of  Uie  Mhwl  0A  ftpplkfttlM. 


III  Art  «n4  Maalr.    rt*T»t 
Ycu  kMk  vUfc 


dita 
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Wouldn't  yoxjL  UKe    to 

he  able  to  conVer^te  in 

French^  German  or  Spanish  ? 

In  these  days  of  national  growth  and  trade  expansion  it  isn't  nccc*san'  tu  fnlargu  upon  the  importance'  of 
modem  l&ni^a^e  study.  The  abiUty  to  converse  in  French,  Gertnan  or  Spanish  even  fairly  well  is  tnore  than 
an  eleifant  accomuHshment;  tt  is  a  business  eriuipment;  it  not  only  opens  social  doors,  but  enables  you  to 
•oU-e  for  yourself  t^^rci^  busines»  problem*. 

Th«r  only  question  is  how  to  learn  to  speak  and  understand  these  lan^ages,  quickly,  easily  and  with  the 
least  expense  The  old  way,  involving  years  of  study  with  httle  real  facility  at  the  end,  is  obsolete.  There  is 
a  better  one 


Trairvs  the 
Ear,  Eye 
Tongue  and 
Memory 
at  the 
Same  time 


A   foreign 

language 

may  be 

Mastered 

in 

Six  Weeks 


The  Lan^ua^c-Phonc  Method 

Hundreds  of  professional  and  business  men  and  women,  teachers  and  students,  will  tell  you  that  this  is 
the  way  to  make  the  mastery  of  French »  Gt^rman  or  Spanish  easy — even  delightful. 

VV.-  -  -^  -  .  ' i  by  way  of  explanation  that  the  Langua«« -phone  melhud  is  the  outgrowth  and  culmination  of 
Dr.  k  ;  :^scnthal's  Common  Sense  System  of  Practical  Linguistry,  widely  known  and  valued  wherever 

Un^\  .        :>. 

Df  iv'i>r_iiu»ul  has  developed  this  system  to  ultimate  perfection  by  means  of  his  series  of  special  Phono- 
graphic Master  Records,  by  which  the  voice  of  the  liNdng  teacher  is  a1wa>'^  in  your  ear  when  you  care  to 
U.stcn;  speaking  slowly  or  fast  at  your  will;  bringing  out  every  syllable  and  accent  to  a  nicety ;  repeating 
words,  phrases  and  sentences  a  hundred  times  if  necessary,  until  they  are  photographed  upon  your  memory 
and  become  as  tiAsy  for  you  as  your  mother  tongue. 

You  leoLrn   French,  GermeLn  or  SpaLnish»  just  a.s 
a  foreigner  lea.rns  English— by  heoi^ring  it  spoken 

APPUCATION   FORM 


.»»4  IS-,. 


iilili  t..r  » 


The  i*"fnj*^ri:r  i^itli>m'"nt  f'T  Frt-nfh.  Gmmn  or  SfwnKh  con- 


A  nrtJuiLtUin  U,  mude  Ut  tlVua*  owflilni;  *  mphophonc  of  Uiono- 
.  .  ill  t...  uv&i  HPFiUio)  anTl  tu  thcAe  «lreuJy  h^iy- 


wtwiV.  . 

mtkii       Ua,. ^'      .       r.. 


New  York 


i«intvn   miiy  aliio  he  »enl  to  u*   t»t 
Trfse  of  ch&r]fc)  tvy  Dt.  RaMnttuI  utJ 

nt  Bt  once      Vou  miy  fetarn  II  (w p,tld 
^%.  flay%,  and  your  iuan«y  wtU  te  re^ 


John   Wanamaker  i 

Herewith  please  find  f  S  oo,  •membership  fee  and 
first  payment. 

Please  send  me  the  complete  equipment  for  the 

.  - .  ^ tLanguage,  consisting  of 

Phone,  Listening  Device,  a$  Records  and  a  full  set 
iti  to  Rosenlhttl  Text  Books.  I  agree  to  pay  the 
balance  of  IjS.oo  in  7  monthly  pa  laments  of  $5.00 
each. 

I  am  at  liberty  to  return  the  equipment,  prepaid 
and  undamair<?ci  within  three  days  and  the  amount 
paid  is  to  be  refunded. 

Name — 


Town  ,.., -.,,*  Slati^ 

.y  psiymeni  oflf.  to  tho«  miikinf 

t(  Specify  whkh  tangunce  you  <*iint.> 


•(One  U-  psiymeni  oflf.  to  thtww  milking  ftiH  paymcalaJ 
'cify 


John  Wanamaker        Philadelphia 
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THE  FIRST 

STEP 

TO 

SUCCESS 


Is  a  technical  training  for  the  work 
in  which  you  propose  to  succeed. 
For  ten  years  we  have  been  pro- 
viding ambitious  people  with  special 
training  for  special  positions.    Take  your 
first  step  to  success !    Cut  out,  fill  in, 
and  mail  the  coupon  to-day. 
We'll  show  you  how  to  cHmk 


JntcmationalCorre5pondencc  Schools.  Box  815     SCRANTON,Pa. 

PleiL*'  rxplruri  li 'IV  i  . uri  nnulliry  for  r>uii1Mun  niArked  X  lscl*»w» 


MifChiililful  Jitiirhiccr 

Mi'clliliitvikil:   Itruftmiimi 

N-lenm  Ktiirtiivvr 

%i*m  KtiE^lnfcr 

Iti'TriKfriillon  FhitI >*«'*' ^ 

Fleclrtcul    Knelni'cr 

i:U-itrlrlBn 

I'^^rphiwiie  l-liijcl ni'cr 

ilvll   ilttslnt'cr 

Hiiirvc>»r 

lllfiliiiF  Kitdnvirr 

,Vri'l»iltL-^«'i 

AreliKfctHriil  |>r«il1|tAiiifii» 


I.4-tUTrr 

Aiiulji  tif'ul  OemlAt 
llrfiai(ii''nt»t  l>«>*l|:iier 
N  III  iKntur 

■^ti  tuttif tit  pher 
It  U(  Li r 

Utxil^^ii  Mill  !*»«ij»ei-lttlrik4H 
'I'o  ^p«'»k.  FrftffB 


I  mm  »%  pntmai  cmiilwjwl  u .- 


Cltj^ 


IVAiH  tdiliHg^  pUase  ask  f&r  Mr.  GranL 


Save  on  Books 


Whenever  you  need  any  lx>ok,  or 
any  information  about  books,  write 
to  me,  and  you  will  receive  prompt 
attention  and  low  prices. 

My  Stock  of  Books 

in  all  de|i;irtmeuti>  of  literature  is 
very  complete. 

An  Assortment  of  Catalogues 

and  special  slips  of  books  at  reduced 
prices  sent  for  a  lo-cent  stamp. 


F.   E.   GRANT 

23  West  Forty-second  Street,  New  York 


Mention  this  advert' scmctit  .md  receive  a  discauni. 


&1 


luusmaimi 

X  HEEB  System  <^^ 

of  TEMCHtMG  mnd 


BEGmmQ  PR§¥MTELY  BY  MAtU 


All   Mais;iL£iniH    Newapaprr    W 

inntrvirtUtu   .i".!   LriiM!,in.  ■■.       Trt-!  ■ 

W,rrb-  Hli:      -      .■■...<■    -^         L    : 


f-r-r  f*j^    .  , 


ifiy  i<u>r  ix, ,,■:,.   , - 

tt^TtOmML    SCHOOL  OF  ILLUSTRATiMO, 


STAMMERING 

Bermuiirntlv  Kiniiivvd,    Pay  I's  N*. 
You  Niituml  Sjn:'irh,     B<K>k]otof  *'  ' 

STAMMEJS 


TmLinrfiiH'  no 


t4j  AAmUidm  IL, 


Peekskill  Military  Academy  '^StA** 


6Nih  Ve*r  besins  Sepi;  _^ 


WORLD' 


[RTISER 


GROWTH    OF   A   GREAT    SHIPYARD 


THE  Dutch  Admiral,  Van  Tromp*  sail- 
ing the  English  Channel  with  a 
broom  at  his  masthead  typifies  the 
awakening  hope  of  victory  that  is  begin- 
ning to  stir  American  ship^building.  To  be 
sure  the  broom  is  not  as  large  as  it  will  be, 
and  it  is  not  being  waved  in  a  very  menacing 
way»  but  it  is  there  and  every  straw  in  it  is 
bright  colored  and  tough.  If  the  day  is  still 
far  off  when  this  country *s  merchant  marine 
will  sweep  the  shipping  of  other  nations  into 
secondary  places  there  are  many  thoughtful 
men  who  believe  they  can  see  its  dawn. 

Some  of  the  signs  of  that  dawn  beginning 
to  streak  the  sky  are  not  only  interesting 
but  deeply  significant.  Doubtless  the  bright- 
est sign  is  the  newly  awakened  love  of  the 
sea  that  has  swept  over  the  country  from 
coast   to  coast   since  a  certain   morning   in 


May,  1898.  Whatever  else  Dewey *s  guns 
may  have  meant — and  a  very  babel  of  con- 
fused meanings  has  been  read  into  them — 
one  thing  they  clearly  did  mean  and  have 
made,  is  a  new  navy.  People  in  Missouri 
as  well  as  in  Maine  have  been  glad  to  sec 
vast  sums  appropriated  for  building  ships. 
The  marvelous  result  of  this  new  enthusiasm 
for  the  sea.  that  has  accompanied  the  quick 
expansion  of  America  into  a  World  Power, 
has  been  the  adoption  of  plans  that  will 
make  our  naval  strength  second  only  to  that 
of  England.  But  surprising  even  as  is  this 
result  it  seems  small  when  one  considers  the 
sentiment  and  support  favoring  the  ship 
subsidy  that  have  come  from  the  Middle 
and  Western  States.  A  few  years  ago  to 
have  so  much  as  predicted  such  a  change  in 
sentiment  would  have  been  to  Invite  ridicule* 
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There  is,  of  course,  a  sincere  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  how  this  sentiment  can  be  most 
wisely  directed  toward  the  upbuilding  of 
the  merchant  marine.  l)ut  there  is  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
sentiment  and  as  to  its  great  strength.  So 
strong  is  it,  in  fact,  that  it  has  become  an  ir- 
resistible determination  to  see  this  country 
a  great  maritime  power     Americans  believe 


small  marine  engines.  They  were  good 
engines  and  the  craft  fitted  with  them  gained 
the  name  of  being  speedy  and  safe.  The 
acorn  was  a  little  one,  but  it  grew.  In  time 
small  launches  were  built,  as  well  as  the 
engines.  Then  yachts  of  fair  size,  as  the 
business  slowly  expanded.  But  this  begin- 
ning of  the  Fore  River  Engine  Company 
and  its  progress  were  typical  of  the  period. 


THE   SrPE    OF   THE    FORE    RIVER    YARDS 
This  photograph  was  taken  April,  iqoo 


that  Emperor  William  was  right  when,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Kiel  Canal,  he  called  the 
sea  "the  eternal  highway  of  commerce": 
and  they  want  to  see  that  highway  covered 
with  ships  bearing  their  flag. 

If  other  signs  were  needed  that  Van  Tromp's 
broom  is  crossing  the  sea,  than  the  actual 
building  of  the  new  navy  and  the  broad  .senti- 
ment favoring  merchant  sln])s  of  our  own. 
they  could  be  found  in  the  ra])id  growth  of 
such  shipyards  as  the  one  at  (Juincy,  Mass. 
That  growth  accurately  measures  the  develop- 
ment of  the  maritime  s])irit  in  America  and 
is,  therefore,  interesting  on  both  its  com- 
mercial and  patriotic  sides. 

I 

BEGINNING     OK     A    GREAT    INDUSTRY 

Eighteen  years  ago  at  Weymouth  Land- 
ing,  near   Quincy,    six   men   began   to   build 
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There  was  no  provision  for  building  shii)s 
for  there  was  no  demand  for  them.  The 
maritime  s])irit  that  had  been  strong  in  the 
early  days  of  the  country  seemed  fast  asleep. 
The  yards  in  Maine  from  wliic^h  so  many 
stout  vessels  had  gone  out  to  sail  every  sea 
were  in  sluggish  half-idleness;  John  Roach 
was  building  a  shij)  now  and  then  at  Chester; 
the  Cramps  were  constructing  the  few  war 
vessels  that  Congress  emild  l)e  cajr)lcd  into 
paying  for;  the  country,  in  fact,  was  still*in 
the  ])aralysis  of  the  shi])ping  interest  that 
followed  the  Civil  War.  The  merchant 
marine  of  the  earlier  days  had  been  almost 
wholly  destroyed  by  the  Alaluiuui  and  other 
privateers  and  the  maritime  s])irit  was  so 
low  that  no  effort  was  made  to  replace  it. 
These  were  days  when  the  great  States  west 
of  the  Allcghanies  held  the  balance  of  ]>ower 
and   the  sea  was  something  so  remote  and 
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This  picture  was  taken  less  than  two  years  later  than  the  photograph  an  the  previous  page 

their  own  development  so  close  at  hand  that 
they  gave  httle  thought  or  care  to  building 
ships.  But  even  in  these  leaden  days  of 
naval  eclipse  there  was  as  much  activity  at 
the  Utile  shipyard  at  Weymouth  Landing 
as  the  times  would  warrant.  It  was  then, 
as  now  J  a  true  expression  and  measure  of 
the  maritime  spirit.  There  was.  however, 
in  its  management  a  far-sightedness  that 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  sail  on  more  prosperous 
seas.  Something  better  was  ahead  and 
preparation  %vas  made  for  it.  With  each 
year  the  skill  of  workmen  was  increasing 
and  the  nucleus  was  forming  for  a  strong  or- 
ganization. The  Fore  River  Engine  Com- 
pany was  getting  ready  for  the  day  when 
the  country  would  look  to  the  sea. 


PLATE-BENDING    MACHINE 
Th^s  makes  the  skin  of  a  ahip  amooth 


II 
AMERICA    AGLOW    WITH    THE    MARITIME    SPIRIT 

That  day  broke  one  morning  without  a 
cloud.  It  set  the  country's  blood  tingling 
and  refreshed  its  memory.  Were  we  not  of 
the  line  of  Paul  Jones  and  Perry,  Decatur 
and  Lawrence,  of  Farragut  and  Porter,  of 
the  hardy  Yankee  sailors  that  had  borne 
the  flag  to  every  sea  and  built  up  a  merchant 
marine  that  carried  nine  -tenths  of  our  com- 
merce ^  Assuredly  we  were  and  proud  of  it. 
With  the  pride,  though,  was  no  little  shame 
that  we  had  so  long  forgotten  it.  But  true 
to  the  American  spirit,  once  aroused,  we 
started  in  with  vim  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

The  change  at  Fore  River  illustrates  in  a 
striking  way  how  fast  we  can  travel  when 
we  feel  that  we  are  overdue.  What  has 
happened  there  since  the  country  turned 
again  to  the  sea  has  been  a  bodying  forth 
of  the  awakened  maritime  spirit.  By  a 
happy  augury  the  first  contract  from  the 
Government  to  the  builders  at  Weymouth 
Landing  was  for  a  Light  Ship.  That  was 
only  a  little  over  four  years  ago  but  in  that 
ishort  span  of  time  two  torpedo  boat  destroy- 
ers, the  Macdonau^h  and  Lawrence,  have 
been  built,  the  protected  cruiser,  Dcs  Moinrs, 
has  been  nearly  completed  and  two  battle 
ships  of  the  first  class,  the  Rhode  Island  and 
the  New  Jersey,  are  under  way.  All  this  for 
the  Government,  and  there  has  been  built 
besides  the  largest  sailing  vessel  in  the  world, 
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the  first  seven-masted  schooner  This  big 
steel  vessel  will  be  ready  for  launching  about 
the  time  this  magazine  comes  from  the  press. 
The  contracts  for  these  Government  vessels* 
with  other  work  now  on  hand»  make  a  total 
of  nearly  $9,000,000, 
Two  years  ago  the 
company  had  grown 
to  the  point  where  im- 
mediate expansion 
became  a  necessity 
and  a  new  site  for  the 
yards  was  bought  at 
the  mouth  of  the 
Fore  River jn  Quincy. 
On  these  ninety  acres 
that  had  been  mead- 
ow and  field  and  or* 
chard  for  nearly  three 
centuries  there  has 
been  wrought  a  trans- 
formation that  makes 
a  real  romance  of  in- 
dustr>^  And  it  has 
been  done  so  quickly 
that  the  old  elms  in 
Quincy   have    barely 

had  the  time  needed  to  bring  them 
twice  into  leaf.  No  wonder  there  is  a 
rubbing  of  the  eyes  at  the  meaning  of  it  alL 
But  the  meaning  is  as  plain  as  a  pike  staff. 
It  is.  simply,  that  the  whole  country  has 
made  up  its  mind  to  have  a  navy  of  the  first 


EiNGIMES   FOR   TORPEDO-BOAT    DESTROYER 
LAWREXCE 

Designed  and  but  It  at  Fore  River 


class  and  a  merchant  marine  big  enough  to 
carry  American  products  in  American  bot- 
toms. 

As  far  as  this  shipyard  at  Quincy  is  con- 
cerned it  has  been  merely  striving  to  the 
utmost  to  do  its  part 
of  what  the  country 
wanted  done.  It 
hasn't  been  building 
up  a  business,  but 
building  up  to  a  busi- 
ness that  was  wait- 
ing for  it.  Not  wait- 
ing, either^  but  grow- 
ing so  fast  that  to 
catch  up  to  it  has 
seemed  impossible. 
To  forge  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  into  ships 
is  a  mighty  task. 
But  at  Fore  River 
Vulcan  has  been 
pounding  away  with 
t  w  o  -  h  u  n  d  red-and 
fifty*  ton  hammers 
driven  by  steam  and 
he  has  much  to  show 
for  his  work.  So  much,  in  truth,  that  even 
the  most  strenuous  American,  bubbUng  over 
with  a  buoyant  optimism,  will  confess  to 
some  feeling  of  surprise.  The  result  as  seen 
today  represents  a  double  task;  for  while 
the   great   shipyards  were  being  built,  great 
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THE   OLD   FORE   RIVER    WORKS 
The  betcinnings  of  a  sT«At  shipyiu-d 


ships  have  been  under  construction  at  the 
same  time.  In  two  years  nearly  eleven 
acres  have  been  put  under  roof  and  a  milhon 
and  a  half  dollars  have  been  spent  in  buildings 
and  equipment,  besides,  work,  under  con- 
tract, representing  several  millions,  has  been 
done. 

Ill 

A  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  SHIPYARD 

Today  in  all  America  there  is  not  a  more 
interesting  or  significant  industrial  plant 
than  this  one  on  the  water  front  at  old  Quincy. 
To  go  over  it  is  to  see  not  only  a  twentieth 
century  shipyard  so  modem  that  it  seems 
almost  to  anticipate  the  future — a  sight  ex- 
tremely interesting^ — but  it  is  to  see  also  a 
great  maritime  country  struggling  for  its 
lost  place  on  the  seas — a  sight  gloriously  sig- 
nificant. One  cannot  help  seeing  behind 
the  furnaces  and  forgings  and  the  great 
maze  of  activity,  as  Schiller  saw  behind  the 
casting  of  the  bell,  the  deep  meaning  of  it  all 
— ships  of  American  build  and  registry  bear- 
ing the  American  0ag  on  every  ocean.  If 
one  who  cannot  visit  Quincy  w^ould  feel  the 
thrill  of  that  meaning  he  should  read  the 
pages  in  Riis's  "Making  of  an  American," 
where  he  tells  how,  foreign  born  though  he  is, 


he  was  made  to  know  his  citizenship  when, 
as  he  lay  sick  in  his  old  home  in  Denmark, 
he  saw  an  American  flag  snapping  at  a  ship's 
masthead. 

But  to  a  ship  in  a  foreign  port  from  steel 
ingots  in  America  seems  a  long  way,  and  it  is, 
but  every  stage  of  it  to  the  ship*s  completion 
can  be  seen  at  Fore  River.  As  one  goes  tnio 
the  yards  through  gates,  where  the  exact 
moment  of  entering  of  each  of  the  twelve 
hundred  w^orkmen  is  registered,  the  forge  is 
just  ahead.  Here  tlie  steel  for  every  part  of 
the  ship  that  may  be  building  is  hammered 
into  shape,  This  is  not  a  village  smithy, 
but  a  building  two  hundred  feet  long  and  in 
it  blows  are  struck  heavier  than  the  world 
ever  dreamed  of  before.  One  great  hammer 
with  the  fist  of  Thor  strikes  a  two-hundred- 
and-fifty-ton  blow.  But  it  can  be  manipulated 
with  such  nice  precision  and  delicacy  that  it 
can  give  a  blow  as  light  as  a  hnger-tap 
Near  it  is  a  cavernous  furnace  where  great 
ingots  are  brought  to  white  heat.  The  sur- 
plus heat  from  the  furnace  runs  the  boilers 
which  give  steam  for  the  hammers.  This 
economy  of  power  marks  every  process 
throughout  the  yards — time  is  saved,  labor 
is  saved,  power  is  saved,  material  is  ^'ived 
in   fact,   so  complete  has  the  utilization   ot 
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tiling  become  tliat  there  is  virtually 
aste  in  the  entire  plant.  The  plant 
las  been  so  arranged  that  every  moment 
le  is  saved.  Every  building  comes  in 
?ssive  sequence  so  that  its  part  of  the 
is  the  part  that  needs  next  to  be  done, 
ler  words,  the  work  is  done  while  each 
)f  the  ship  is  in  transit  from  the  forge 
!  carpenter  shop,  as  the  case  may  be, 


for  it  has  so  many  diminutive  aSv^ociations 
to  the  average  mind.  But  this  machine 
shop  at  Fore  River  is  400  feet  long  and  1 1 S 
feet  wide*  Its  tools  would  surprise  Gulliver 
even  after  his  travels  among  the  Brobdig- 
nagians.  For  example,  one  of  the  giant 
lathes  is  115  feet  long,  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  world.  It  will  bore  a  hole  in  a  fifty-foot 
shaft   from    end   to   end    without   reversing. 


THE    U     S,   CRUISER    DES   MOltVES 
Almost  reftdy  lo  be  laiinched  at  Pore  River 


it  is  first  handled,  to  the  ship- 
,  where  it  finds  just  the  place  it 
made  to  fit.  The  great  saving  in 
>ortation  and  handling,  which  such 
l^ement     secures,    is    apparent.       This 

of  the  large  economies  which  was  made 
lie  by  building  up  a  great  modern  plant 

the  beginning  after  a  scientific  plan 
td  by  naval  architects  of  the  highest 
rity*  In  keeping  with  this  plan,  the 
ling  tow^er.  where  the  forgings  are 
ired  and  hardened,  is  placed  right  next 
!  forge.  The  tempered  forgings  go  next 
le  machine  shop  to  be  planed  and 
Lhed  down  and  burnished.  There  may 
iiiething  misleading  in  the  word  "shop,  '■ 


And  things  more  surprising  even  than  hig- 
ness  are  the  cleanliness  and  comparative 
quietness.  One  looks  about  for  buzzing 
wheels  and  screeching  belts,  some  visible 
evidences  of  the  enormous  power  needed  for 
the  w^ork  that  is  being  done.  Instead  of 
seeing  them  there  is  pointed  out  an  electric 
motor  connected  with  every  machine.  Power 
is  turned  on  when  needed;  and  turned  off, 
instantly,  when  not  needed;  so  there  is  no 
waste.  Economy  here,  as  everywhere.  The 
other  power  that  one  finds  on  tap  in  every 
part  of  the  plant  is  compressed  air.  It  is 
piped  around  like  water.  Ev^en  a  moderately 
modern  visitor  is  apt  to  start  a  bit  when  he 
sees  what  looks  to  be  some  ordinary  garden 
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bose,  attached  to  a  hydrant,  driving  a  chisel 
through  armor  plate.  This  is  not  as  sur- 
prising as  it  would  have  been  though,  had  he 
not  already  seen  in  the  steel  mill  what  looked 
like  a  lawn  mower  being  moved  about  over 
steel  plates,  drilling  holes  in  them,  with  its 
electric  motor  power,  as  if  they  had  been 
pine  boards.  Power  is  taken  to  the  work 
and  not  work  to  the  power.  Electricity  and 
compressed  air,  with  their  facility  of  trans* 
mission,  have  an  advantage  so  great  over 
stationary  steam  power  that  they  are  working 
a  revolution  in  industry.  At  Fore  River 
they  were  pressed  into  service  at  the  begin- 
ning. So,  too,  was  every  other  modern  aid 
to  efficiency  and  economy.  Any  one  who 
has  his  dates' mixed  only  needs  to  take  a 
hurried  turn  through  the  power  house,  the 
ship  tool  shop,  the  great  mold  loft  and  the 
many  other  buildings  to  be  convinced  that 
this  is  the  twentieth  century. 

IV 

SOME   OF   THE   WAR    SHIPS 

But  what  are  the  ships  for  which  all  this 
modem  equipment  is  intended  ?  A  process 
is  often  interesting,  but  never  as  much  so  as 
its  result.  This  is  particularly  true  when 
that  result  is  a  part  of  America's  new  navy. 
Two  additions  to  that  navy,  the  torpedo 
boat  destroyers,  I.aurrcnce  and  Macdonough, 
are  already  completed  at  Fore  River  and 
nearly  ready  for  the  Government  tests. 
These  vessels  meet  every  requirement  of 
ones    imagination    as    to    the    '*long,    low, 
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rakish  craft"  that  one  never  cares  to  mi 
with    on    the   high   seas.     Anchored   at  I] 
dock  at  the  sliipyard  they  look  like  a   couj 
of  particularly  savage  bull  dogs  in  T     ' 
The  Government  contract  for  these  d< 
calls  for  speed  of  twenty-seven    kiiots, 
each  of  them  has  already  attained    •   ^ 
in  excess  of  this  and  it  is  very  prol'. 
they   have   not   reached    the    limit  oi   tU. 
swiftness. 

Another  naval  vessel  nearing  comfkleUD 
is  the  protected  cruiser.  Pes  Moift^s, 
will   be  ready   for  launching   this   mool 
May. 

The  work  for  the  navy  at  Fore  River  hi 
been  of  a  progressive  sort:     First,  the  Ugh 
ship,  then  the  torpedo  boat  *' 
the  cruiser,   and   now   the  gi 
Nciv  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island,  each  of  15.1 
tons.     The  frames  of  these  great  vc^— 
just  being  put  in  place.     But  this 
mean   tliat   they   are  just   being   begui 
they  have  been  under  construction  fori 
a    year.     The    drawings,    the    making 
assembling  of  the  various  parts  of  the  vi 
and  all  those  essentially  important  preUini- 
nary  stages  go  on  for  months  before  a  sin 
actually    begins    to    take    form.      Wh* 
work  of  actually  putting  the  parts 
does   begin,    it   rises   beneath    a   great 
structure  that  bears  the  name  of  Ship  U< 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  bouse,  ic 
which  the  ship  adds  cubit   by  cubit  to  rti 
stature,  like  the  great  home  where  its  life  u 
to  be  spent,  has  no  other  roof  than  the  bro3^ 
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dome  of  heaven.  There  seems  to  be  some- 
thing  peculiarly  suggestive  and  fitting  in 
this  Spartan  rigor  with  which  a  warlike  child 
of  the  sea  is  treated  as  it  grows  into  a  big 
steel  battleship. 

In  this  big  ship  house  the  largest  sailing 
vessel  ever  built  from  the  days  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians until  now  is  nearing  completion*  It  is 
not  only  the  largest  sailing  vessel  ever  con- 
structed, but  it  is  likewise  the  first  seven- 
master  that  was  ever  built.  It  is  of  steeh 
and  the  masts  are  of  steel,  and  in  its  cavern- 
ous hold  a  cargo  of  7.000  tons  can  be  carried. 
It  is  40^^  feet  over  all,  with  a  double  bottom 
so  that  water  can  be  used,  when  needed  for 
ballast.  While  the  winds  will  supply  the 
power,  it  is  interesting  to  mention  that  steam 
will  be  used  in  raising  and  shifting  the  sails; 
this  additional  power  will  make  it  possible 
to  reduce  the  crew  to  a  total  of  eighteen. 


PLANS  FOR  GREATER  GROWTH 

But  as  the  shipyard  at  Quincy  today 
seems  a  marvelous  development  from  the 
small  beginning  at  Weymouth  Landing  yes- 
terday,  so  this  shipyard  of  today  will  seem 
small  compared  with  that  of  tomorrow. 
The  meridian  has  clearly  not  been  reached 
in  this  Company *s  progress.  No  more  con- 
clusive evidence  of  that  could  be  desired  than 
that  the  development  of  the  maritime  spirit 
in  America  has  not  reached  its  highest  point. 
This  shipyard,  as  it  has  been  pointed  out, 
is  a  manifest  expression  and  measure  of 
that  maritime  spirit,  and  it  must  of  necessity, 
therefore,  grow  just  as  rapidly  as  that  spirit 
grows.  No  man  in  America  today  is  so 
blind  that  he  cannot  foresee  his  country's 
ships   on   every  ocean.     No   one   who  gives 
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actually  presse45  upon  it  today.  Among 
these  plans  is  one  for  a  great  dry  dock,  the 
designs  for  which  have  already  been  made 
hy  Messrs.  Clark  Sc  Stanchfield,  the  English 
designers  of  the  dock  at  Havana  and  also 
for  the  dock  recently  located  at  Algiers  near 
New  Orleans.  This  dock  will  be  operated 
in  keeping  with  the  Fore  River  idea  to  take 
advantage  of  the  economy  and  efticiency  of 
power  transmission,  from  the  power  house  on 
shore.  It  will  cost  nearly  a  half-million 
dollars. 

Another  improvenient  that  is  even  now 
under  way  is  the  construction  of  a  fitting-out 
wharf  1,200  feet  in  length  and  its  equipment 
with  a  seventy- five  ton  folding  jib  electric 
crane.  By  this  crane,  working  up  and  down 
the  wharf,  the  heavy  guns  and  every  other 
fitting,  regardless  of  its  weight,  can  be  lifted 


to    the    highest    point    reached    in    mc 
development,     that    the    Government 
a  tribute  to  the  shipyard  which  means 
more  than  the  contract  it  has  given  for  I 
ing  war  ships.     As  is  well  known,  it  has  ' 
necessary    for    many,  years  to    send    at 
(chiefly  to  the  shipyards  on  the  Clyde) 
naval  cadets  of  Annapolis  whom  the 
ment  wishes  to  have  receive  the  best 
training   in    naval    architecture.     Since  ^ 
great  modem  shipyard  has  arisen  at 
the  Government  has  selected  The  Ml 
setts  Institute  of  Technology  in   Bojtlc 
the  best  possible  school  in  which  the  ca 
in    naval    architecture    can    complex** 
studies.     These  naval  cadets  spend  a 
deal  of  their  time  in  practical  work  at 
Fore  River  yards  under  tl 
eminent  instructors,   Froi^ 
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Ham    Hogaard,   formerly  of   ihc 


navy. 


VI 


OFINION   OF   A    NAVAL   EXPERT 

f  the  greatest  atitliorities  in  tlie  world 
d  architecture  recently  made  a  very 
b  investigation  of  this  shipyard  at 
iver,  and  his  conclusions  as  to  its 
mt  and  as  to  its  future  are  extremely 
ng.     He  says; 

question  of  a  return  upon  the  in- 
t  in  the  ship-building  industry  is 
rly  connected  with  the  rebuilding 
nerchant  marine  and  the  continued 
s  to  the  navy.  Congress  is  likely 
de  a  yearly  sum  for  the  latter  pur- 
d  the  movement  toward  a  sliip  sub- 
i^idence  of  a  great  revival  of  merchant 
.     The     demands     of     the     colonial 


service  will  certainly  exert  a  strong  influence 
in  this  direction,  A  number  of  new  sliip- 
yards  have  sprung  up  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  competition  will  be  keener  as 
time  goes  on,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  The 
Fore  River  Comjiany  should  not  obtain  their 
share  of  a  growing  business.  They  are  well 
located,  they  have  the  shops  and  facilities 
for  doing  work  economically,     .     . 

"The  Fore  River  Company  seems  to  be 
well  organized,  both  at  the  head  and  in  the 
sub-departments,  where  the  men  arc  intelli- 
gent and  business-like.  The  fact  that  they 
have  developed  a  small  engine  shop  into  a 
large  shipyard  is  proof  of  the  ability  at  the 
head.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
the  success  of  any  shipyard,  or  in  fact  of  any 
business,  depends  largely  upon  the  men  who 
are  in  charge  and  upon  the  prof>er  coopera- 
tion of  their  subordinates.     In   this  respect 


THE    FORGE   SHOP 

The  steam  Immmcr  in  the  background  is  one  of  the  two  largest  in  the  world 
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GROWTH  OF  A  GREAT  SHtPYAHD 


THE    RBSULT   oP    A  CULLISIUN 

Th«  lih  of  Kenf^    Marie  as  i;uod  as  new  by  the  Pore  River 

Ship  and  Enijtnc  Crjrnpany  in  twenty -one  days 


The    Fore    River    Company    will    doubtless 
have  something  to  learn  from  experience  in 


the  new  shops,  but  if  all  signs  Ho  fif*t  h 
they  will  be  fully  equal  to  their 
I  have  great  confidence  tn  theii 

VII 

HELPING    TO    BUrLD    TUB    KAW 

To  improv^e  the  opportunity  for 
enlargement  that  is  now  witliin  its  gri 
Fore   River  Ship  and   Engine  Coni 
quires  larger  funds.     In  the  past  two' 
it  has  expended  on  its  new  plant  a 
and  a  half  dollars  in  cash.     By  ad 
other  million  dollars  to  the  enlarj 
the   plant,   it   is   believed   that    the   t^rn 
capacity  can  be  more  than   douljled 
tracts   now   in   hand   amount    tu    $$t 
and   the   Company   has  tendeiti   tt»fl^ 
sideration    for   additional   work    aggregai 
several    milhon     dollars.     The    earnings 
the  five  months  preceding  January  i.  i 
WTre  $101,574-36- 

The  Company  has  decided  to  make  a  f 
lar  public  offering  of  lo^ooo  shares  of  its 
ferred    stock.     The    plan,    with    a    compld 
financial  statement  of  the   Company's 
dition,    is    contained    in    a    prospectus 
illustrated   booklet  has    also  been    prq 
describing  the  plant    in    detail. 
any    one    who    may  be  interested  n^ 
do  is  to  write  to  The  Fore  River  Ship 
Engine  Company,   the  Weld    Btiilding, 
Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


i^^^  y^%^^z^^ 


QkS£PT.^,lVO> 


THE   PLATE   YARD   AT  THE  FORE   RIVER  WORKS 
The  d«ctric  crane  in  the  foreground  has  a  bpan  of  1 50  feet  (almost  ms  wide  a«  a  city  block)  and  runs  I 
f«et  tn  length.    Here  s  s.ooo  to  >o.ooo  tons  oC  fieel  are  itored 
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••ONE  RUBS  AGAINST  ALL  SORTS  OF  PEOPLE  FROM  ALL  SORTS  OF  PLACES,     THE  JAM  AT  THE 

BROOKLYN  BRIDGE" 


THE  NEW  WARFARE  ON  INFECTION 


IT  may  seem  a  daring  fancy  to  think  of  a 
scientist  as  a  soldier,  but  still  it  is  a 
true  one,  Virchow  has  contended  with 
hostile  armies  just  as  truly  as  did  Vi»n 
Moltke.  The  difference  has  been  chiefly  that 
in  his  case  the  foe  has  been  an  invisible  one 
and  that,  instead  of 
the  Fatherland,  he  has 
sought  to  protect  the 
lives  of  men  and 
women  everywhere. 
But  it  has  been  a  war- 
fare tense  and  unre- 
mitting  during  eighty 
sttrcnuous  years. 
Armies  of  bacilli  (in- 
finile.simally  small — 
25,000  of  them  may 
be  lodged  on  the  point 
of  a  pin^but  great  in 
t hci r  ca jxic it  y  for  evil), 
countless  legions  of 
germs    he    has    con- 

lendeil  with  in  earth  and  air  and  water.  He 
and  his  co-workers  in  laburatnries  sc^tered 
c\*er  the  world  have  been  building  up  a  new 
science  of  medicine. 

Every  one  nowadays  knows  that  very  many 
diseases  are  infectious,     Germs  bear  them 


A  BACTERtOLOOlCAL  LABORATORY 
Sejirching  for  disease  ffcrma 


from  one  place  to  antJther.  Meilicine  has 
been  seeking  sure  ways  to  kill  them,  to  disin- 
fect. Sanitary  science  has  been  following 
progressive  lines  to  remove  conditions  that 
pnxluce  the  germs.  But  when  all  possible 
has  been   done  by  Virchow,    by    Koch,    by 

Pasteur,  by  the  great 
sanitary  engineers, 
such  as  the  lamented 
Colonel  Waring,  there 
are  still  germs  and  yet 
more  germs.  In  this 
connection  a  striking 
example  of  the  mi- 
crobes' tenacity  may 
t  r  given  :  Of  the  13,- 
(  V jo  white-clad  street 
cleaners  employed  by 
the  City  of  New  York, 
346  were  affected  last 
year  by  the  germs 
in  the  dust  and  ref- 
use. 
Collective  effort  may  provide  pure  water 
and  mcKjerately-clean  streets  and  improve 
general  conditions  to  the  utmost,  but  still 
much  has  to  be  left,  of  necessity,  to  the 
individual. 

But  what  can  the  individual  do  ?     Clearly 
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THE  SKW  WARFARE  OS*  IXFECTWS 


there  is  no  escape  from  meeting  an  invisible 
foe.  One  rnbs  u[)  against  all  sorts  of  people 
from  all  sorts  of  places^  The  jam  at  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  or  the  crowded  trolley  car 
in  Boston,  Chicago  or  Philadelphia,  brings  one 
in  contact  with  probable  ctintagion  continually. 
Since  exposure  is  so  inevitable,  it  is  manifestly 
true  that  a  disinfectant  t*j  be  effective  nnist 
be  equally  inevitable.  It  must  be  something 
that  can  become  as  unfailing  and  natural  a 
part  of  life  as  the  air  we  breathe,  the  water 
we  drink,  or  the  st»ap  we  wash  with. 

To  provide  such  a  disinfectant  became  a 
real  human  necessity  as  soon  as  the  germ 
theory  of  disease  was  established.  It  is  ntnv 
believed  by  eminent  physicians  and  bacteriolo- 
gists that  this  disinfectant  has  been  found  in 
Lifebuoy  Soap,  The  results  of  numerous 
tests  with  this  soap  on  the  bacilli  of  differ- 
ent diseases  arc  extremely  interesting.  For 
example.    Dr.    Joseph   McFarland,    of  Phila- 


A  STREET  CLEANIiR  OF   NKW   YuRK 

Three  hundretl  and  forty- six  of  ihcrse  men   WCre   lRl«:l«'l  tiy 

bacteria  Ukst  year 
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delphia, 

the  great  authority  in  bactcrk»log)% 
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says : 
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*^ln    five  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  Life- 
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buoy  Soap,  we   find  that  it  destroys  the  inicic*- 
organisms  of  Typlioid  Fever,  Cholera  and  Diph- 
theria   in  about   five   nunutes.      The  majority  al 
non-sporulaling    micro-organisms,    such    as    the 
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REFUSE  FROM  THE  STREETS  OF  NEW  YORK 
Germ  bearing  material  ready  to  be  carried  to  sem 
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THE  N£ir  U^ARFARE  ON  lyPSCTIOM 


ci  of  suppuration  and  I  he  ordinary  bacteria 
of  water  are  destroyed  in  from  five  to  ten 
minutes/* 

In  common,  imscientific  language,  this  means 
that  by  the  simple  use  of  this  soap  many  of 
the  ills  that  beset  us  on  every  side  may  be 
warded  off  effectively,  and  unless  the  indi- 
vidual  seeks  tow^ard  them  off,  the  community, 
with  all  the  highly-organized  forms  of  modern 
science  at  its  command,  will  not  be  able  to 
protect  him.  But  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  effort  of 
cities  to  check  and  destroy  disease. 

The  Health  Department  records  of  New 
York  date  back  to  1795,  when  the  city  had  a 
population  of  but  45,000,  and  those  sheets, 
yellowed  wnth  age,  bear  the  record  of  715 
deaths  from  Yellow  Fever.  Today,  New 
York  City  has  a  total  population  of  over 
three  and  one-half  millions,  but  there  has 
not  been  a  case  of  **  Yellow  Jack*'  within  its 
boundaries  for  many  years.  In  all  American 
cities  contagious  diseases  show  the  same  re- 
markable decrease.  Smallpox  no  longer 
sweeps  the  towns  of  their  people ;  Cholera, 
Typhus,  all  the  dread  scourges  that  depopu- 
lated whole  communities  in  the  days  of  our 
great-grandfathers  are  held  in  check  or  utterly 
annihilated.  Superstition  has  given  way  to 
science.  Sorcery  and  mattered  charms  have 
been  succeeded  by  common  sense  and  un- 
ceasing vigilance. 

But  w^hen  collective  effort  has  done  every- 
thing it  can  do,  disease  remains  and  infectious 
germs  continue.  There  is  a  work  of  protec- 
tion which  the  individual  must  provide  for  him* 


self.  The  community  can  no  more  do  it  for 
him  than  it  can  breathe  for  him.  It  is  here 
that  the  lifesaving  work  of  Lifebuoy  Soap 
comes  in.  It  not  only  keeps  one  clean,  but 
it  gives  a  perfect  armor  against  the  invisible 
germs.  It  is  like  the  bath  of  Achilles  in  the 
Styx,  or  the  invisible  shirt  of  mail  w^hich 
Richard,  the  Lion-Heart ed,  wore  in  the 
Crusades.  The  use  of  Lifebuoy  Soap  makes 
one  practically  proof  against  infection  because 
its  use  destroys  the  causes  of  infection. 

A  refreshing,  warm  bath,  with  the  com- 
forting use  of  a  cake  of  Lifebuciy  Soap,  after 
a  long  ride  in  a  car  crowded  with  all  sorts  of 
humanity,  will  utterly  destroy  any  threaten- 
ing germs  that  may  have  been  floating  in  air 
or  lurking  on  clothing. 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States  made 
universal  use  of  Lifebuoy  Soap,  much  of  the 
enormous  expenditures  of  money  spent  to 
maintain  the  health  departments  might  be 
made  doubly  v'aluable.  By  the  use  of  Lifebuoy 
Soap  ev^ery  man,  woman  and  child  becomes 
their  own  health  department.  There  are  six 
ounces  of  prevention  contained  in  a  five-cent 
cake  of  Lifebuoy  Soap,  and  prevention  is 
proverbially  better  than  cure.  The  socalled 
inevitable  children's  diseases  are  preventable 
if  Lifebuoy  Soap  is  constantly  used. 

Cleanliness  is  a  virtue ;  it  is  also  a  luxury 
when  Lifebuoy  Soap  is  used.  Soap  pure  and 
simple  is  the  basis  of  this  wonderful  article; 
the  disinfecting  ingredients  are  added  without 
impairing  the  cleansing  quality,  but  rather 
add  to  it. 

Much  property  is  destroyed,  and  still  more 


MOST  OF  us  HAVE  TO  TRAVEL  IN  CROWDED  STREET  CARS  WITH  UNSAVORY  NEIGHBORS  EVERY  DAY* 
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is  damaged  by  the  use  of  disinfectants ;  the 
fumes  of  certain  germ  killers  tarnish  and 
siain  irrevocably,  and  almost  all  of  them 
affect  the  color  of  fabrics.  Lifebuoy  Soap, 
on  the  contrary,  being  pure  soap,  cleanses  an 
article  washed  with  it  of  dirt  and  kills  the 
germs  as  well.  Not  a  thread  of  lace  or  the 
most  delicate  skin  can  be  injured  by  the  use 


and     for     the     preparation     of     destroying" 
agents.    Those  men  and  women  are  truly  life- 
savers. 

In  every  city,  large  or  small,  a  health  de- 
partment is  maintained  to  protect  the  people 
from  the  ravages  of  disease.  City,  county, 
state  and  nation,  each  has  its  o>\ti  health  offi- 
cers and  organization — separate,  but  allied, 


I 


IN  THE  GHETTO.  WHERE  THE  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT  MAKES  ITS  GREATEST  FIGHT 


of  this  soap.  Lifebuoy  Soap  has  a  cleansing 
quality  that  may  be  likened  to  a  Turkish 
bath ;  the  user  has  the  same  feeling  of 
thorough  cleanness,  that  amounts  almost  to  a 
sense  of  exceptional  virtue,  with  the  added 
assurance  that  he  is  armed  against  his  in- 
visible foes,  the  microbes. 

The  subjugation  of  disease  is  a  much  more 
costly  proceeding  than  the  conquering  of  a 
people.  Actual  warfare  lasts  but  a  few  years 
^t  the  most,  while  the  fight  against  the  legions 
pf  diseases  is  continuous  year  after  year,  night 
knd  day.  New  York  City  alone  spends  sev- 
eral million  dollars  a  year  for  her  health  depart- 
ment \  many  thousands  of  men  and  women  are 
employed  constantly,  and  search  is  being  con- 
ducted  continually  at  the  bacteriological  dei^art- 
ment  in  a  building  set  aside  for  that  purpose, 
for  germs  that  are  likely  to  prove  epidemic, 


forming  a  solid  front  to  the  gicit  enemy,  dis- 
ease. 

The  work  of  the  health  departments  and 
health  boards  is  largely  educational^  for  no 
matter  how  careful,  how  watchful  and  exacting 
the  health  t:»fficial  may  be,  if  the  individuaj  js 
not  careful  and  does  not  observe  the  laws  5f 
sanitation  disease  will  surely  creep  in. 

What  Lifebuoy  Soap  has  done  is  to  make 
easy  the  observance  of  these  laws  of  sanitation. 
When  Buckle  was  writing  his  "  Hist  or)*  of 
Civiliz^ilion  *'  he  might  have  found  an  apt  defi- 
nition for  the  civilized  man  as  the  one  who 
used  soap.  Of  course,  every  one  today  uses 
soap.  It  has  become  as  much  a  part  of  the 
natural  order  as  breathing  or  drinking  or  sleep- 
ing. If  the  soap  b 3  Lifebuoy,  one  gains  not 
only  cleanliness  but  immunity  from  germ  in* 
fection. 
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THE   IflANOLA   ON   TMS   YACHT 


Musical   Intuition 

Exercise     a^nd    C\i  It  i  vott  ion    by 

The      P  i  Ql  n  o  1  ac 

Musical  intuition  is  inliorti.  Nfaiiy  j^tudeiiis  of  the  pianoforte  perfect  themselves  in  technique 
and  fai!  to  make  thL-ir  mark  for  lack  ef  intuition. 

It  is  called  musical  getiius. 

Many  possess  this  wonderful  power  to  a  marked  degree  who  do  not  know  one  note  frum  another. 
They  can  criticise  mu&ic,  they  have  the  temperament  and  they  know  how  mu^ic  should  be  rendered^ 
liut  they  can  not  expre5»  their  feeling  and  taste  h^(aHse  ihtv  *(*h  tu*t  mt  thtir  Jnt^i^ers. 

The  Pianola,  wiih  its  siitty^five  felt-covered  fingers,  enables}  every  one  to  play  the  piano,  for  it 
faithfully  and  correctly  pbys  every  note,  leaving  the  expression  and  the  tempo  to  ihe  control  of  the 
operator. 

I^y  the  use  of  a  single  lever,  one  can  regulate  the  touch  or  the  force  of  the  Pianola-fingers  Just  as 
ihe  nerves  and  muscles  re^ulaie  the  human  fingers. 

Another  lever  regulates  the  tempo,  making  the  mu&ic  fast  or  slow,  retard  or  pause  —  in  fact  any 
change  you  may  dictate. 

The  simplicity  appeals  to  you  at  once, 

Kvery  inch  cf  the  paper  music  roH  is  marked  in  pUitn  view  with  a  graded  expression-line  to 

aid   the   performer,  and  numbers  corresponding  with  a  disc  back  of   the  tempo^ever  indicate  the 

"prrecl  time. 

[      Thereis  nothing  complicated  or  confusing  aliout  the  Pianola — there  are  no  useless  push-buttons, 

lops,  and  cranks  to  confuse  the  operator  —  the  whole  effect  is  produced  by  the  levers  which  are 

explained  on  every  piece  of  music  as  it  parses  before  you  in  playing. 

The  Pbnola  Jooks  like  a  imall  cihinrt.      It  »  not  attached  to  the  ptaiK)  In 
any  way,  but  is  «imply  rolled  to  the  instrument  when  its  use  ii  dcaired. 

The  price  of  the  Pianoli  U  $150. 

If  vou  have  iiol  brird  (he  piano  ptafe<t  with  ihc  attlttanee  of  the  PiinoU,  It  may  be  dlfR^^li  for  you  to  andentand  jt> 
vrtndcrfu]  iucccii.  Certainly  ynu  ir«  rttbbing  rouricif  of  in  opt>onuiil(y  to  judfe  of  an  invtrument  which  miji'  prore  ol  ine«tim*-> 
ble  vftlut  to  you»     Vi»itors  wckfimc,     C«i*lngiic  F«  fuLy  lUmtratcd,  upon  re()iitat. 

THF       AROTIAM     C  C\       '**  ^^*^  twentvthjkd  street,  new  yoric 

\     V\  1-*         l\llt\Jl^\r\.l\         K^KJ  *,  1^  gAsx  FOURTH  STREET,  CINCINNATI*  O. 


Albany^  CtUftt  h  Son* 


Dcnvfff.  l>fi'rr»  Mutk  Co. 


5411  Frunr  iw  n,  Kohtrr  A  Oia«* 


rJay»n  M.  Co. 


W»4h(iigtuo,  Wo..  KiwbeA C». 
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F.  A.  FERRIS  k  CO-  are  not  members  of  any  Combine  or  Trust 


^»^^^^ii«^         THE  FOLLOW  I NQ  REPORT  HAS  COME  TO  US: 

^i|JE|iM[H%^  *'  Last  Summer  I  was  sick^  poisoned  by  eating  Lobster  and 

SSQ^IQ^K^  Ice  Cream.     My  Doctor  said    the    lining  of  my  stomach  was 

'^IKfjlf^HBI^  entirely  ulcerated.     I  could  eat  no  solid  food    and    the    liquid 

^^^9BfS|^H^^      foods  prescribed  for  me  v^re  not  assimilated  and  other  devices 

^nCsuSik^^^     failed.     As  a  last  resort  the  Doctor  directed  the  Nurse  to  take  a 

^^'^^.^        slice  of  the  FERRIS  FiONELESS  BACON  and  try  it  out  in  the 

^  frying  pan,  and  while  the  liquid  fat  was  still  warm  I  was  to  take 

at  first  a  teaspoonful  dose.     The  experiment  was  an  admirable  success  and  the  dose  w^as 

enlarged  to  a  tablespoonful  at  a  time.     This  BONELESS  BACON  fat  was  as  clear  as 

anv  Olive  Oil  I  ha\^e  ever  tasted  and  was  not  at  all  difficult  to  take.     I  am  now  a  well  man, 

fully  recovered,  and  the  medicine  that  cured  me  was  the  DELICIOUS  FERRIS  BACON/' 

LEADING  DEALERS  KEEPTHCIVI 


n  rVS't  KXIOM: 


In  TMc  towa  nun 


nimi  BEST  TCALWATSmnnCHEAPEST 
ImiCKEllPESUl)  KEVER  IQUBEST.' 


You  can  hav€  the  Ferris  PamouB  Hanis  and  Bacoit  reg:ular1y  If  you  say  you  will. 
Grocer  or  flarket  will  fyrnish  them  rather  than  lose  your  trade. 


Any 


Nature's  Way^ 


Oxygen  h  I^ife*s  Nec^sity.  Nature *8  great 
builder  and  healer,    - 

Oxydonor  c^Luses  Ihe  whole  system  to  absorb 
Oxygen  from  the  air — lungs,  pores,  membranes. 
It  causes  the  body  to  be  cured  of  disease  and  re- 

vitalizedi  just  as  sunlight  and  pure  air  revives  the  drooping  plant  and  makes 
it  grow, 

OXYDONOR 

coaveys  directly  to  the  sufferer  the  element  which  makes  all  life  possible.  It  is 
nature^s  way — no  pain,  no  danger,  no  drugs  nor  medicines — cures  while  one  is  resting 
or  sleeping.     Every  disease  yields  to  its  masterful  power. 

NERVOUSNESS,  NEURALQIA.  Or.  Oeo,  F.  Nixon,  lOG  Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  writes: 
*'Siace  the  late  Pr,  Wm^  Nephew  King  cured  my  wife  with  Oaydonor,  I  have  never  been  without 
one  or  more  Ox^'donori.  I  Ibavc  ocvcr  known  it  to  fail  in  Nervoasne«,  Neiml;fiii  and  CoUU,  bow- 
cvcr  severe." 

BCZEJHA.  GdI.  Chm*,  5.  Kinffsberrv,  orBfttes.  KingAberry  &  Co.,  30-32  Decatur  St,,  Attanta. 
Co.,  writes  May  31,  1809 •  "I  wasprevmiled  upon  to  try  Oxydonor  for  Ecsema.  and  in  the  course  of 
two  months  everj'  irace  of  Ihe  trouble  had  dlBappeared.    Oxydonor  alio  relieved  me  of  Insomnia.** 

IN50MNI A.  nr».  O.  W.  Ruffrte^>  ^  Roslyn  Place,  Chicago,  IlL,  writca:  *'I  was  troubled  with 
Insomnia  for  ten  years,  Nolhinj?  ever  gave  me  permanent  relief  until  1  used  Oxydonor,  thea  I 
begaii  ta  iikep  well  aud  my  appelile  improved  daily/' 

OXYDONOR  13  the  oHf  inal  made  by  the  inventor,  Df.  H.  Smclie.  Beware  of 
imitations.    The  gettiiine  has  the  name  Or.  H.  Satiche  Sl  Co.  sl&mped  on  ita  metal 


parts. 


DR.  H,  SAIVCHE  «&  CO., 


6i  Pirtli  Streett  Detroit*  nieti. 
361  Firtli  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y 


B7  3tataStre«t,  Ctilcaffo,  til. 

ja6a  St.  C«tli«rlfM  St.  Mootraal.  Qvebec»  Can. 
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Piano. 


Greatest  Artists  and 
New  Standard  of 


Endorsed  by  the 
Critics  as  The 

THE  WORLD^ 

GABRILOWITSCH— "  It  Cannot  be  Sur- 

passed/* 
BURMEISTER— "Rare  Combination 


Attractif  e  Terms. 

We  will  tell  joa  direct,  either  for 
cash,  or  on  sack  ^*^ir  basis**  terms  as 
yoa  maj  elect,  wbcre  no  dealer  U  rep- 
reaentiDg  Qa«  in  a  macniier  wbich  will 
be  alLractive  to  fon;  we  agree  to  paj 
frdghi  to  your  shipping  point,  gire  jron 
ample  time  to  approve  ytmr  oelecdoo^ 
ond  if  you  decide  to  not  take  the  ptaoo 
we  will  pay  retMm  frcighL 


LifeTime  Guarantee- 


The  Bverctt  Piano  is  warranted  under 
signed  goarantte  throughout  the  entire 
life-titne  of  the  Piano— longer  than  the 
of  average  of  human  lifej 

Our  absolute  guarantee  of  satisfac- 
tion and  promise  of  prompt  and  eiBdeu  t 
OTTO  FLOERSHEIM.^^csi^''  "A  Revel-  •«,!«  means  tno«t  to  those  who  l«Te 

^r\A  known  os  longest.  For  FRBE  cata- 
logue, or  further  information,  addresa 
Dcp't  L,  at  either  store. 


Sonorous  and  Pure  Singing  Tone/* 


ation  in  Modern  Piano  Acoustics 
Scientific  Tonal  Research." 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  COMPANY, 

CINCINNATI.  NEW  YORIC.  CHICAGO.  LONDON. 

The  WlUy  B.  Allen  Company,  S«n  Praiictsco,  PaeiBc  Co«st  ReprescntsllTCft. 


LEIPSIC. 


I F  you  are  having  any  trouble  with  the 
'  finish  on  your  floors,  or  are  not  entirely 
pleased  with  their  appearance.  It  is  cer- 
tain you  have  not  u^ed  Liquid  Granite, 
the  finest  floor  finish  ever  Introduced* 

If  you  cnnnot  procure  it  of  your  dealer 
send  us  75  cents  and  we  will  ship  you  hy 
express,  charges  paid,  a  can  of  Liquid 
Oranlte  sutfi^ent  to  cover  1 50  square  feet. 

Finished  samples  of  wood  and  Instruc- 
tive pamphlet  on  the  care  of  natural  wood 
floors  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

Berry  Brothers,  Limited 


VARNISH  nANUFACTURERS 


Clndnoattl 
St,  Louis. 
5mn  Francisco. 

Factory    and  Main  Office:    Detroit 


New  Yorlc. 

Bostoa, 

BalUmoret 


Philadelphia, 


€€ 


IBig  Four 

Not    only    operates    In    Ohio» 
I ndianaf  Illinois  and  Kentucky, 

2,400  Mites 


of  the  best  constructed 
and  finest  equipped  rail- 
road in  America,  but 
also  maintains  magnifi- 
cent through  train  ser- 
vice  in  connection  with 
the  New  York  Central, 
Boston  &  Albany,  and 
other  roads* 

Write  for  fotdwrg, 

Warren  J.  Lpn^h,     W>  P.  Dep^t, 
OcdI  ftm.  &  Tir^it  4^         km.  Gu  1  f,kl.L 

ClKClKNATl*  O. 
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Who  wrote 
Macbeth  ?  The 
wise  woman  who 
got  into  some 
lamp  trouble  or 
other. 

My  name  on  every  one. 

If  you'll  send  your  address.  111  send  you  the 
Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to  tell  you 
what  number  to  f,et  for  your  lamp. 

MAcnFTH.  Pittsbiirch. 


Save  tKenv! 
:^  ^Fabrics -Colors 
Womeiv. 

^'     The  nvore  daiixty 
X  &  delicate  tKcy  are 
the  greater  the  need 

1:  *>*^  Pearliive 

f      '■    for  the 
•  Washing 

Dimities 
Piques 
^Orgiwrvdies 
Madras 
Swiss 

J  Lares 
Lawas 
Ltaeixs 


witKoxit  nibhmg 


Picture  " 


*'Afi-fLy  rrtf/"  sixid  kind  hearttd  AutU  Susan, 
*'n>€ry/amiiy  in  our  (mvn  has  hern  frrtfin§r  those 
Osiemtoor  Mathesits  by  express,  and  /»f/  took 
at  them  here  in  the  lity"' 

"  JVj,"  rtrplied  Mrs.  Projfress,  ** because  et'eryoue 
finds  the  Osier  moor  3  fat  tress  as  superior  to  hair 
as  roti.  Aunt,  found  ttie  hair  mattress  better  than 
yottr  old  feather  ted.  * ' 

The  Ostermoor 

Patenl  Elastic  Felt 

Mattress 


$15. 


has  set  people  to  thinking  that  a  hair  ' 
*iot  "  gond  trnough."  We  would  be  - 
straw  and  living  in  mud  huis  to-day  n 
tnrs  had  stuck  to  *'  good  enough  "  ideals. 

The  hair  raattress  is  "good  enough"  in  the 
sense  that  straw,  husk  and  feathers  used  to  be 
ct>nsidered  '*good  enough,'^  but  it  does  not  meet 
modern  requirements, 

Sleep  on  aii  *•  O»termoor  *'  lor  Thirty  Nights  «ml  if  ii 

IS  not  even  alt  you  hiivc  k^yfitJ for ^  il  ytnitlon't  Leltevr*  tt  in  be 
ihe  etjuat  in  c(«aDliii«s§,  ddrahjIUy  nncl  tomtorl  of  »ny  I50  hW\t 
tni»urcft«i>  ever  moifJe,  you  can  %,k^  your  money  b*rk.  hy  retiirti 
mail,  and  we  will  also  pay  rttnrn  exprctf  cbArge»«  WhJir 
cuvild  be  more  fitir. 

Send  for  our  Hiadiooie  Book  '*Tl3e  Ttel  of  Time 

wlikh  co«.t»  ti»  350.  btit  <i>iti  y,m  nt^ihtng  hM  Jhe   iruul-Ie  1 
*en«l  ;i  po>t»l  for  ii»    We  don  t  aak  you  u>  buy,  btit  we  w»iii 
you  to  KHi*m.    You  wliU   be  Mirftriied  at  the  beauty  of  ihta 


%  f«et  0  tncbM  wide.  25  llw..     - 

J,  feet  wide,  JO  I bt.. 

jleet  6  Inchei  wide.  3|[  lkw,»     « 

4  feet  wide,  40  Vh%,, 

4  feet  o  Inches  wide*  45  IIm.« 


*.*iSl    All 

?^     «  «* 

1:35    t^'" 
.i  XJ  I  »ong- 


We  Prepay  all  Express  Charge*. 


BEWARE  «f  9mua(40Dft  trading  otti  the  name  oj  "  feti/' 
i\  H^i  a  felt  matire«»  if  il  ii  not  jui  Uitermoor.  Ott^  name 
,im,/jcuaratttft  tut  t^ery  ftnuine  mttttrfft.  iVriU  ut  i^-^ay 
^I'tAtmi  /ttiZ/crr  our/m  hook, 

OSTERMOOR  ft  COMPANY.  IM  EriMtetfe  St..  New  Y«fh 
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npHE    FIXTURES    AND    TRmMINGS    sho«m   m    the   above  illuitradon  co<t 
^     ippfoximatcl)    11995.00,      Wc    make    muiy  othen   at  vamti«    firices,  but   all  ol 
the  first  quality.     Next  month   wc  wilJ  iUuftrmte  in  xhk  maguine  a  modern  badiroom 
of  great  beauty  to  cost  f  24<j.oo. 

STANDARD  SANITARY  MFG.  CO.,  Box    (  H  ).   PlttsburAh.  Pa, 


A 


Cleanly,    modem 

bathroom  is  m  ne- 
cessity to  modem  tmng. 
The  low  co»t  of 

Siandard** 

Baths  and  Porcelain  En- 
ameled Ware  is  a  con- 
cluivivc  argument  for  its  b- 
St  ailment  in  every  house. 
Its  snow-white  purity,  ici 
durability,  its  richness  of 
design  guarantee  a  sanitary 
and  cifectivc  bathroom. 


nrWO  minute*' 

p^jstal  card — your  namnr 
;indthe  riarneof  your  plumber 
—will  bring  ywu  frre  our 
book  **  M  o  D  I  ft  X  Bath* 
looMSf '  *  containing  tniny 
especially  designed  interiuia 
With  suggestions  for  deco- 
ndon  and  vnngcaient  and 
with  revived  con  li«  «l  Hibi 
•howine  reduced  price*. 


Gorriens  Portable  Shower  Bath  tH 


Best  of  All  Refrigerators 

The  only  refrigerator  with  each  food  compartment  one  solid  piece  of  white  porcelain 
ware.  All  corners  ro^inded;  no  jomts  or  crevices  where  food  may  lodge  and  decay, 
Lij^ht  in  every  comer;  as  easily  cleaned  as  china.  The  porcelain  cannot  break,  craze 
nor  change  color. 

Woodwork  of  white  oak,  polished  like  furniture.  Bnilt  and  insulated  for  the  utmost 
economy.    Perfect  circulation;  dainty,  cleanly  and  odorless.     Good  health  demands  this. 

The  Monroe  is  the  refrigerator  of  today.  You  will  not  buy  a  common  refrigerator 
if  you  let  us  tell  you  all  about  this.     Please  write  for  our  book. 

Shipped  direct  from  the  factory,  freight  prepaid.  We  have  exhibits  at  the  following 
stores,  where  orders  may  be  placed: 


AuiAwr— The  Van  H«««Ti-ChMle» 
Co.,  rbtnn,  4«S  Bmi4w«jf. 

TlAt/riw f' -^  ^^"  Turnbull,  Jr..  * 
C.  .  ,   tS  tkud  JO  W. 

BosTt}-  neb  Go..  Chin*. 

CmcA-  y  Purnltttro  Co., 


Ciirci>> -         \' Br»iin»U»in, 

Cbiua,  '£i  £.  i'uurth  St. 


GLXT«i4Airt>— W.  Bq  ■chinas  A  Co.» 
FiimllDns.  flA  Superior  Bt. 

OowJMm'ifi— 'T'h 
Co.,  < 


Hi  Walnut  fcjtrtots. 


MONROE    REFRIGERATOR   CO.. 


WRITE  US  DIRECT  FOR  CATALOGUE 


The   LEONARD-CLEANABLE 


REFRIGERATOR 


ThU  Porcelain  ki  the  Mime  material  thftttbe  Mac  And  white  preserviojc  Itcttte*  ftre  nude  <d. 
A  IttxutT  uthc ptict  ot  1  ne&t«dty. 

KADK    IH   GKAKD    RApiha 

TBmim   JM«#f4B      Polished,  quvter  Mwcd  solden  oai 
ffllffV   OlJffVf  deefh,  by  4*  Iw,  hitfh.  f*f«»fito  Ltowl, 

V,  ^        t     .       '.     i  <v.rr  '.Ul«*  «luJfrl<M&uin  flOkMI  to  tfelklMK 

I .  rfri^erwuvt  *ir  circutatlofi  W  tittiHigh  cj: 
ti  -»K«.  't  »l«»>-s  »nd  tatab  the  inaccoiiii 

IJ  t  .  rrv  pttit  h  acccsaihle.     It  strliiu  the  t  ^ 

U.X    ^l.l    r,   ;.   M,*-   i>,„,,.rr^  f.Ofn|iel.       H*f«  U  B   tU*I   ^itl       Till     L*o,,  , 

■  ET4li  iCiL  f&tCk  puritic*  th«  coadeoutlon  knd  fmrreivtsi  Ice  water  drtp|Ha4''  uyi'O  I 
rcfrl^fenl'Ti  «1th  Hfttkr  wrx><l<rn»tlcli»-4be*inouM  tn"!  l^eome  tMH>ev.    Still  A»nili#r  Pululi 
Ota  CtCUT  WAI.LA  WITH  MinKAl*  wool  INTKKLlllIIIti  Mve  Ice  tUU.    WWr*  l>  tii««^< 
•^Mtl  U  the  t^eurd  t    Wc  tbip  the  Lcoeard  to  you  fteCftit  Iree  anywhere  ca«t  of  ixniria  < 
fiiTth  of  Teiinet»«9k  «h»«  we  b*ve  »o <l«ilcr{  pro r«k»  b^ood.    GumraQteed  t<<  It  ^mxi 
%a]ue  th»n  «oy  Mber,  «*r  yo«r  ipotiey  returwed  WttHcmt  ctirotnewl.    Sampl*  of  our  FurvclAin  lloln^t 
with  bfjijltlet  Ho*  to  Iftei  Refrieerator  tnd  C9talf>^ie  sent  PBIK. 

GRAND  RAPmS  REFRiaERATOR  COMPANY}  cVf^^^rMlTiHich.    ^ 
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MitSi  Attractive  Designs.    Low  eat  Prices.    Tree  iJeUvtry, 

Wood  Mantels. 

We  are  supplyinE  individuals  and  contractor*  in  every  sectior* 
of  the  country   with  the  handsomeit   line  of  Wood  Mantetf 
ever  fthown.    Thli  Illustration  jflve*  a  fair  Me«  of  our  priccL*. 
Beautlful  Ottk  Mantels,  oomplele  with  tUes  ftnd  grit©*|lS.50  tofl»>  i« 
Tlil8Htyle»No.702,  qiiartered oak, piano  finish,?  ft.  *  In. high,  5 fr  wks 
French  beveled  mirror  18  i  40  In,,  lower  columns    ^  «  ^    OO 
4  In,  upper  columnii  3?i  ln.»  complete  with  best     9^%Mm\J\M 
tiles  and  g:mte,  ta  111  be  delivered  free  toiitiy  stallon  ea^t  of  the  Ml>>ir' 
sippi  River  on  receipt  of  135,00.     Freights  prorated  to  other  point*, 
Don*!  buy  until  you  see  our  handftome  Catalogue 
ahowlitf  fifty  new  dcsli^ts  ■*  equally  low   deliv- 
ered prices.    Sent  FREE.    A»k  for  Cataiotpie  D. 
C.  F.  BROWER  &  CO,,  Lexington,  Ky. 


DICKERMAN'S  DURABLE  DESKS 


1902   CATALOGUE   No.    70 
NOW  READY 

D^scHbtitg  ]  50  DesKS,  Quality  Guaranteed 
Prices  $6  to  $145 


S  GRADES 

**  Superior** 
"Extra  '* 

"  Standmrd  " 
'*  Clincher'* 


American    Desk    &  Stool    Company,    '"''^tf^.^SfJ.TlrJ^T**    New    York 


KMtal>lUli«'d    IINAH 


Toall  who  suffer  from  SPINAL  DEFORINITIES, 

as  per  oeitt  cheaper  than  the  oM  metiiod».    loo  per  cent  better.     Weight  puhcm 

where  oiberi  weigh  pounJi.  For  men  Wotncn  and  CblMrcn;  none  too  young,  none  too  olti 
to  be  rrlicvfd.  VV^F  oifcr  tlie  Ddiy  Scitntific  AppUince  cvcrin^xnt^d  for  Iht  relief  anj  curr 
Drthli  UTnighlly  condiiion^  cured  ihe  invcnior  Mr.  P,  B*  Sbeidoa,  of  cumture  i>f  the 
spine  of  THIRTV  YUAKS  ■Undinit. 

Tiirow  iwa.y  the  cumbcrsoEQe  md  cttstlr  pUster-of  paiis  and  sole-leathcr  tickets. 

Out  appliance  ii  Ilgbi  in  weight,  durible  mnd  conforaii  to  the  hoJy  aj  not  to  evidcnee 
th*t  a  iuppoft  i>  worn*  U  li  cotmrurtcd  oa  urictly  tcicniific  anatomicgU  principles,  and  ia 
|truly  a  goJiend  to  ail  lufrercn  from  ipiaal  troubles,  male  or  female.  We  also  make  Sdeti- 
tiiic  Appl'ancei  for  protnidicii  abdomca,  weak  ImcIc,  ftooplnf  ahoulden  Send  for  free 
booklet  and  letteri  frum  phyticiana,  physical  instmdora,  and  tboae  who  know  from  e^tperi' 
encc  of  ouf  wonderful  appliaiicet.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
Write  tOHlay  for  mcuurcment  htank.     Don^t  wait 

HtnuBborr.  Jf.  T,,  Frbnurj  9, 1MH,  A  ft-r  hnvkig  *  nru  Iho  |)|ut«r4r-pii,r(i  la^kMs,  I  ran  troHi- 

InllT  isy  jftor  •pplia,n«;T'' J*  far  morp  rrvrntarl^lfilB  to  wt'ar.  It  ctirrvola  <?urvMurB  qQH«'m«ir»»tl  mod  ■i'*« 
Ell  tMiAy  so  perfudUj  thai  duodu  wouJd  ■uij^ccl  I  wbj  vekriDg;  aov,  Tuu  liaT«  mj  Itfc^kctac  (frattiuilo 
jvikI  wclHrlibM,  YuuFttmlj*      Ida  Blood. 

Th«  |4ait«in«f^arb  jackM  that*  mrmtian**  w*\fk*A  8  Ullbl      Tic  rbQo  ftnrt  ippUucw  pat  m  l«  Ita 

PHILO  BURT  MFe.  CO.»  43  5th  Street,  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 


The  "Best 


Tbe  cbespfttt  ukI  strong^it  llgfat  on  earth. 

It  is  portable ;  hunt  or  lei  It  anjrwbere. 


Makct  and  burnt  Its  own 
.        _  ,  Requirea  no  pipes,  vlfes  or 

ISE  machine.    A  fiife,  pure,  wbiie,  poiirerriiK  ateady  lifht.    F^nnltted 
hy  Pire  Iniunince  Unilerwriteri,     No  wicks  to  tr^m,  no  amoke  or 
smclL     No  chimneys  to  clean.    Superior  10  electricity  or  acetylene 
and  cbeipcr  than  Icrflscne^    Savinc  effected   by   tti   ute  quickly 
payt  For  It.    Over  one  hundred  styles  of  rixturea  Cor  Indoor  and 
outdoor   uae.    This    It  Ihe  Pioneer  Ineandes- 
cent  Vapor  Gas  Lamp.   It  ia  perfect,    Bevare 
0f  Imitatiooa* 


EVERY  LAMP 
WARRANTED* 


A jenb  Winted  Everywhere 

The  Best  Ughi  Company 

71  E.  &h  St.,  Canton 
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15,000    Beautiful    Designs    e^re 
covered  by 


GR 


This  trade-mark  printed  in  red 
is  placed  on  furniture  and  is 


This  Trade-mark  ^^  Your  Protection 


wMch  Is  a  direct  means  of  identiflcatlon. 


as   to  quality  when   buying^. 


Discrimination  is  the  ,silken  thread  that  delicately  separates  the  real  from  the  unreal, 
the  beaytiful  from  the  homely,  the  artistic  from  the  inartistic. 

If  in  making  our  claims,  we  seem  to  over-rate  Iheir  importance*  please  bear  in  mind 
that  our  actions  are  the  logical  results  of  strong  reasons,  One  half-century  experience. 
thousands  of  the  most  competent  artisans,  and  choicest  of  woods,  have  produced 
the  highest  standards  of  design  and  workmanship. 

IVriU  for  illustrated  bookh't  t>r  asJ^   Y^^ur  dealer  for  it. 

GRAND  RAPmS  FURNITURE  ASSOCIATION 
Grand  Rapids,  Micb. 


Furniture  made 
Grand  Rapids 
Fa.n\o\is 


11 
ONDEI^S 

AT   LITTLE 


Electrfc  Table  Limp  (t»  bKowh  In  llluitrm- 

tiori)i*»h  BaHerif  Complttt 13.00 

Battery  HanKltkK  Lr-mp,.... *   10,00 

Telepbone,  wltii  BatU-ry  complete 6J& 

Electric  Itoor  BoUs^  all  ooTmectlons *,....  LOO 

Electric  Carriji(?e  Lamp..., ^M 

F&n  Motor,  with  BftLLery».» „„„„„„  6. BS 

Electric  Hand  Lanterns..,, .««..*.«-  2.00 

18.00  Electric  Medical  Battorie«.„„ .«  3.9S 

I12.0O  Belt,  wHh  Huflpensory... .,.»...*. ......  2.50 

TelecTiiiil"  Outfits,  complete 2.25 

Battery  Motors  from..... .91.00  to  12.0(1 

jaoo  Bicycle  Electric  LIghU  2  75 

^  Electric  Ranw^y,.,.,, .,,...8^ 

Pocket  Flaflh  Lights...  I.b0 

[  Necktie  LlgbU.»7&  to  3.00 


jBeod  for  Free  Book*  Devrlbfiandlllcu- 
tratcA  many  of  the  Ti.oet  a*efiil  electric  dnvlceii^fti  wcrtidef- 
fulIX  iniJilV  prteea.  All  prftcUcal.  IXm  lowat  price  In  tlwj 
world!  tm  e reryt Iilng  ele<'trlcal .  Aftentt  can  mtiMn  Ijojodjomo 
cummiBduoexLiid  munj'  aal**.  Wrtt«  Tor  compleie  LofarmAtiotLH 


Fan  Mocors  wltli  Battery  96.75  and  nil  priec«« 


Ji^lHfli 
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**  iiUffiBPllAii  ^-^ 


Infantas 

Short  Dress 

*L19 

NairiBook,  pointcrl  ynke  of  tutks, 
insertion  and  featliLT-stilL-hinjii  , 
finished  with  a  ruffle  of  em- 
broidery; skirt  with  hern  ant! 
tticks  above.  Six  month*,  one- 
Bad  two  years. 

By  m&il.  postage  paid, 
4  cents  extra. 

Our   New   Spring   ^nd 
S\ifnn\er 

CATALOGUE 

for  the  complete  outfitting  of 
Boys»  Girls  and  Infants,  sent  for  4  cents  postage. 
Over  2,000  articles  described — more  than  i^ooo  of 
which  are  illustrated.  Many  pages  devoted  to 
Infants'  Wear,  and  Novelties  for  Infants  not  to  he 
f oun d  L'lsew  h  e  re . 

We  have  no  Branch  Stores— Pio  Ageiits^ 

Our  guudfi  sokl  riitly  at  this  one  slurc. 

Address  Dept.  17*         60-62  West  23d  St..  New  York 


The  correct  thing  for  gen- 
tlemen who  shave. 

The  acme  of  luxur)%  con- 
yeiiience  and  refinement 

.    THE  J.  B.  WILU^nS  CO*,  Olsstofibtiry,  Ct. 

'^  LONDON  FAKIS  DKK5DE?*  :»%L*KKV  ,^^ 


REAL  RAPID  TRANSIT 
TO  NINETY 
SUBURBAN  TOWNS 


located  in  the  commutation  district,  within 
from  twenty  tninutes'  to  one  hovir's  rifle  fn>lti 
Crrand  Central  Station,  on 

Tlic  HARLEM  DIVISION 
The  PUTNAM  DIVISION 
The  HUDSON  RIVER   DIVISION 

of  the 

NEW    YORK  CENTRAL    & 
HUDSON   RIVER   R.  R. 


T1. 

4B-I., 


A  copy  of  "Four  Tntck  Scrlrt  "  N".  -i.    will 
free,    on    receipt    rtf  m    two>cenl   tUon 
l»nnicla,  n«iieril  Paiwgier  Accnt  N> 
Hu(t»qn   Rhrcr  lUilMwL   Cfaad   Ccnn 
YtiTk. 


and  are  receiving  more  favotiible  cotnmentB 
toniay  from  an  artistic  standpoint  than  all 
other  makes  combined. 


Chatllenge 
Comparisons, 

By  our  easy  payment  plaoi  every  family 
in  moderate  circumstances  can  own  a  VOSC 
piano.  We  allow  a  liberal  price  for  old  in- 
struments in  exchange,  and  deliver  the  piano 
in  your  house  free  of  expense.  You  can 
dead  with  us  at  a  distant  point  the  same  as 
m  Boston.  Send  for  catalogue  and  full 
information. 

VOSC  &  SONS  PIANO  CO. 

160  Boylston  Street.   -   •   < 


iVtS/f/A, 


»Coui 
LAiSTER 

^frrit.AStPTtl 
OR  SCITAPt 


Rf:c*»sTe«EO 

'WATERPROOF 

LIQUID  .'Zl, 

Reals     Cuts*      Abrasions,      Bang-Wails, 

Chapped  and  Split  Lipa     or   Finsers, 

Bunii,    Blisters,    etc.       Instantly 

ReUevea       ChiJblAiQS.      Frosted 

Bars,     StiBra     of     Insects, 

Chafed   or  Blistered  Feet, 

Callous  Spots,  etc.^  etc. 

A   rootmK  on  the  sensitive  parts  will 

f)roU-Ll  the  fi-el  fruni  bdni?  chafed  ur 
jlisttTiil  Viy  r:i\N  <t  Vn-av  v  sluKjs. 

!ni  inimcdiatcly 
'i  transjinrent, 

MECHAinCS,      SPORTSMBIt, 
BICYCLISTS,  GOLFERS,  BtC. 

arr  all  Habk  to  bniisc.  scratch,  or  stTapc 
thnr  skin  •  *  HBW-SKIW , '  ♦  ^i11  heal  Ihrsf 
infiiHr-,  will  not  wash  off  '  '  r  st 
i%   Hi. I  Ml*  it    the    injury  if-  •- 

"  WE W-SKnH,"  mates  a 
sktti  until    the    broken    skm 
under  it. 

aACM. 

Fccktt  Sise  (Sizeof  Ilhistration)  toe. 
r.iniily  Sue  ---,-*-  950* 
;  r  /  E*  us.  (for  *^tirrrrnF  Sr  Hor;piials>y>C, 
At   t>i  wc    will 

mail  a  ^'  i»  the 

U lilted  .  t  *»f  pncc. 

Douglas  Mfg.  Co.. 

107  Fulton  Street        New  York. 
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CAUSE  I. 


The  primary  caase 
of  poor  teeth  aod 
therefore  poor  health  is 
the  general  use  of  white  flour 
In  milling  the  mineral  prop- 
erties of  the  wheat  that  make 
teeth  have  been  remo\'ed. 

Vour  reason  tells  yoa 
to  change  your  diet 


SHREDDED 


THE  LAW. 


The  lEW  Is:  **Naturally 

orsranlzed  foods  make 

possible  DBtaiul  condl' 

tloE^s;  there  is  no  other 

way/*    In  white  flour  the  Iikw  la 

broken  becAu«8  a  part  of  what 

nature  has  onninized  in  the  wheat 

has  been  remoYed,  aiid  in  soft, 

cooked  food  the  law  tuis  been 

o  ^ ,        broken  by  robbing  the  teeth 

of  their  natural  uses. 


LWHOLE 


■  naj 


^1 


f 


BISCUIT 


'cause 

Another  cause  for  poor 
I  teeth  and  therefore  poor 
health  is  the  use  of  soft  cook- 
ed cereals.  Being  soft  they 
J  are  swallowed  without  masti- 
I  cation.  The  vigorous  use  of 
1  the  teeth  is  a  necessary  exer- 
lct!3e  and  the  only  way  to  mix^ 
[saliva  with  the  food. 
■  Your  reason  te\\s  you  to 
Ictiaoffo  your  diet 


£iir  booklet  **Thc  Vlt*l  Qnevtlon**  will 
pre  you  more  llj^ht  on  the  fo<Kl  mxb- 

THE  NATURAL  FOOD  CO^ 

N1AQARA  PALLS,  N.  Y. 


Shredded  Wheat  Biscuiti 
is  within  the  law  because 
the  whole  wheat    ts  used — 
nothing       added  —  nothing 
taken  away.     The  crispoess 
of    Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit  ( 
compels      masticaiica      and  I 
^^  causes  the  flow  of  saliva.     It 
is  therefore  natural  food. Your  | 
^rf»ason  tells  you  to  adopt  It 
It  Is  sold  by  all  irrocers. 


Rcgtitered  by 
U.S.  Patent 


Buffalo  mm  mm 

The  Great  Solvent 

and  Eliminator  of  Uric  Acid 

and  other  Poisons. 

A  Natural  Water  Successfully  Employed 

by  Eminent  Medical  AuthoritieSy  in 

Nervous  Exhaustion,  Disordered  Diges- 

tion,  and  Uric  Acid  Troubles. 

Th«  lamented  Dr.  Hunter  VMcGuir«,  M.D.,  LL.D,,  irtf*Pr^f<- 

"'i-irw  ti^nt  and  l^ofvuor  af  Ctinicul  Hurgrry,  Univ*rMity  iy>tl€Ut  of  Afrdicine,  Hieh- 

fmomtf  Va,  *'It  hasn«ver  fatied  me  a«  apowt<rful  nervo  tonic.  1  sometlnieiitbliik  It  mnsteontaln  hypophot* 
phltaa  of  Umeand  loda.    It  act«  a«  thatooiu pound  docs— a«  a  tonic  and  alterative/* 

Dr*  Clias.  G.  Hfll,  Pro/etMuro/  NervattM  and  Mvntal  ZHstaseg,  BaUinyjre  Medical  Cbtlege,  Baltimore,  Md* 
"in  many  forms  of  nervous  exhauailoo,  accompany ing  an  excess  of  ur&ted  und  phosphates,  U  Is  Invaloable.*' 

Dr.  John  H#rbertClaibOPn»p  J^trrgtm  rp,  Va, »  Ez-Prettdent  Medical  Sociely  <>/  Virgin  ifU  •  *Th  e  pecu- 
liar nerve  tonic  l|l|VpAIA  I  fnflM  lAfvi^«D  K^^^  to  It  remarkable  recuperative  power  In  casea 
properties  ofLbe  MM%MKWt%MAM  bl  1I1IJ1  llfilBK  of  persons  broken  down  by  overwork,  or  excess, 
or  by  tardy  and  Im perfect  convulescenee,*' 

Medlcja  tecum ony  of  the  bigiieBt  order,  atteetlni^  tbe  valoeof  this  water  lu  BriKbi'M  DUeM«i  CmUmlU 
Gottt,  Iili«sqni«tUna«aBd  kII  Url«  Acid  TronbleSf  »eDt  to  any  address. 

BUf  FAIA  LlTiflJI  Water  ^*  ^^^  ^^^  ^^y  Druffff Ists  and  Grocers  goueralty. 

tlotrl  atHprlBc*  opcnm  J  one  IStli.  T«allinont&la  which  defy  all  Imfiiitatlon  or  quvttloa  mnt  to  u.ay  uddiwa. 

PROPRIETOR  BUrPALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS.  VIRGINIA. 
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WHETHER  your  baby  is  ill  or  poorly 
nourislied  or  perfectly  well,  iise  the 
food  which  specialists  in  infants'  diseases 
recommend  because  of  its  wonderful  nour- 
ishing qualities.  Let  us  send  you  to-day 
a  generous  sample  of  ESKAY'S  FOOD 
for  trial,  and  also  book,  *'  How  to  care  for 
the  Baby/'  free.  We  know,  as  you  will, 
that  ESKAY'S  FOOD  will  make  your 
baby  strong  and  well. 


G-SKAYS 


FOOD 


IN  a  letter  L,  G,  Harpel,  the  father  of 
*  the  boys  whose  picture  we  show  above^ 
a  druggist  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  writes  : 

**  When  only  several  days  old  we  were 
compelled  to  put  our  older  boy  on  artificial 
diet,  and  used  a  popular  infant  food  for 
ten  days,  the  child  losing  flesh  and 
strength  constantly,  I  then  asked  the 
nurse  to  try  ESKAY'S  FOOD.  Improve- 
ment was  immediate,  the  food  being  at 
once  retained^  which  was  not  the  case  be- 
fore. In  spite  of  the  intense  beat  of  last 
summer  he  had  no  colic  or  any  of  the 
usual  infant's  complaints.  The  second 
boy  was  put  on  ESKAY'S  FOOD  at  once, 
and  has  always  been  strong  and  well. 
Samuel,  four  years  old,  weighs  36  pounds; 
Donald,  two  years  old,  weighs  32  pounds, 
and  you  could  not  find  healthier,  hardier 
boys," 

Smith,    Kline  A  Pnwxh  Co.,   Pliliiul«lphla,  Pa. 

IT     NOURISHES     FROM 
INFANCY   TO   OLD   AGE 


Food  for  Babies 

Imperial  x^, 
Granum, 

wlien  contimiously  used, 
lays  the  foundatiou  for  future 
health,  and  safely  g^uards  against 
the  dangers  of  baby*  3  second  surumer. 
Because  it  is  rich  in  phosphates,  it  helps 
the  teelh  to  come^  while,  prepared  accord* 
ing  to  the  simple  directions,  it  is  invaluable 
in  stomach  and  bowel  troubles,  and  a  can 
should  always  be  kept  in  the  bouse  for  such 
emergencies.  Our  book,  free  for  the  asking, 
tells  exactly  what  Imperial  Granum  is  end 
contaitis  valuable  su^^^^eslions  for  the  care 
of  Imbies,  especially  during  the  hot  seasoa. 
You  Tftdll  not  regret  sending  for  it. 
John  C«rfft  ft  5om.  Dept  A|  153  W«ter  SC.  N.  Y. 

IM^EfllAL    CRAHUlM    1%    ALSO    UNfllVAL^CO  WOn 
DfSPCpTlOS.    CON&UMPTlVeS    AMD   THE   ACCD 


HEMET    LANDS 

supply  abundant.    Soil  and  clinuKe  ^tii  •  kA 

thi;  Clranpe,  t^iuoii  and  OUvc    Com,  »lu  rid 

at)  lendiid  returns.  Market  ^OHjd.  prices  ttx-llent  He  nwin  «< 
Iieni£t  Xi,  SI  live,  wide-avrake  pUc« ;  prcui^r^jui  storva,  tiamki, 
schooU  and  churches 


l^arife,  illiiHtmleii  j>.imnhlct,  irivini:  reliable  infotmatian 
about  iht  iKj^t  irrivahle  lands  in  Cahfumta.  in  trarU  lo  luH, 
on  easy  paynicnis.    Title  jHrrlccl. 


Address,  P,  N.  MVGRS.  Ocn'I  Micr.  Heniet  Lant*  Co 


COZY   HOMES 

FOR    A    DIME 

I  vriU  .lend  one  of  the  iollow.iniirportfolio&,  eachci^niainiiic  io<lec%fH 

Aot  Coiy  Hoine*, 
....  A.       S300  to      S900 

B.  $600    to    $1  ,i^o 

C  Si.ooo  to  $1,^50 
D«  $1,500  to  $2,500 
£.    S^.ooo  tci  $3,000 

Stale  wtiich  to  send.     50  de^iint  Iwwik  50  cent*.     Remember  I  4m 
the  Lo/y  Hmtuc  Sj^eciallst 

A.  BLUR  HIDIMGTOI.  Archlflct,  612  D,  CNftilf  S»,,  3T.  LOVIl  KO. 


^mm 


r 
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[American  Success  Series^ 

i 

■*  Improvemeiit  ibe  order  of  tbe  age  *' 

The  key  to  eminence  Is  the  choice 
of  implements  like  the  great 

S4icces9» 

The  SmitK  Premier 
Typewriter 


1^.  Dr.  OtAfiLEi  U.  PAtKUUSST 

producci  hid   oermofu   on    the  typcwdtcr 


Americsa  SaCC^Mt  Stties  to  Bock  Pontt. — At  tbr^ni  of  thli  7ea,r,  ibe  Stnlrb  Premier  Typeirrijrcr  Compaor  viU 

tlrt  of  twelve  lucccfiful  AmcHi^ni  wbo  hare  profited  by  tbeir 
free  «nl]r   to  pcr*on«  who  icaJ  u*  tbcir  aamei  and  tddrcMc*, 


pabLiih  a  bandiomt  booklet  containing^  pktum  and  brief  bioraipblrt  oC  twelve  lucceuful  Amcric^nt  wbo  hare  profited  by  tbeir 
utc  nf  iienngniiithy  -nr  tjrpcirrhinf .     Tbcac  bHsoki  wiJl  be  mailed   U  ' 


I 


with  rc<^tieat  tot  lame. 


The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co*t 


Syracuse 
N.  Y.*  U.  S.  A, 


THE    MARVELOUS   SUCCESS 

of  The  Chicago  Typewrite  (a«  yet  ucto|4)ruachcd  by  othen  u>  to  va|L»c)  hu  iiniuiccil 
ua  to  iufpaat  all  fbnner  ^San^  in  prcHjimlnjt; 

Hsf  Chicago  No  3 

$50 

<4M 


Thl»  machine  ia  ihit  concretr  trtpmiinn  ofthe  ailvanced  knowleilifc  uflhc  world's 
muter  lypcwnlef  con*truc|iir>,  and  abf»lutit^  t*nth  in  quality  anJ  i&stinf 
pawtr  any  tjfffvtrittr yet  bttiit—Mv  matitr  wkM  iif  refuttttiam—tta  matier  vkat 

It  has  been  built  rccafdleu  of  mataial  coat  lo  nceinpUly  ttie  paaiilifUtiet  of 
adtanced  racchanloi. 
S<fnd  at  once  for  infonnalion  rKit  Tia*>  fcvotutt'ml^cil  ty(w;wrttcf  ;tflc«*, 

CHICAGO  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.. 
94  Wendell  Street,  Chicago.  III. 


J^-  f 


Are  You  Huntung' 

For  a  Good  Typewriter 


)\ 


Lei  U«  Show  Xtm 


Jk  StriMy  High  Grade  Machine 

Embodying  more  desirable  features 
that  tend  to  increase  usefulness  and 
durability  than  any  other. 

Moat  machices  have  5  ftnd  6  0«« 


Tlie 


Fox  Typewriter  Co, 

170.176  N*  front  St 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


J 
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m^z.  Continuous  Motion 

is  the  reason  for  the  speed  with  which  the 


Rotary  Neostyle 


turns  out  work. 

It  prints,  discharges  and  counts  60 
copies  per  minute  by  hand  power,  or 
100  by  electric,  from  one  hand  or 
typewritten  stencil. 

By  far  the  quickest  and  best  way 
of  getting  out  circular  information. 
It  is  a  rushing  print  shop  in  your  own 
office.    Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it.  A  postal  brings  our  pamphlet* 

NEOSTYLE  CO.,    97  Church  Streetp  NEW  YORK,  U.S*A. 

214  CULHK  STREET,  LUlCAGO  —  BRANCH RS—  H7  FltANlEUK,  STRBCT,  BOSTON 


9?y 

sry^econd 


WEMTt  TBS  FAritR,   TUtlV  THK  CKAITK 
ALL  TUB  HKST  m  AWOUAtlC 
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An  Unlimited  Variety  of  Designs  and  Sizes 


An  Unlimited  Range  of  Prices^  From  $2.50  Up 


Waterman's  (IdealjFounlain^en 


Unlimited  Opportunity  to  Purchase.     Dealers  Everywhere 


I 


^m 


Unlimited  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

L.  E.  Watermai]  Co. 
173  Broadway,  New  York  t2  Golden  Lane,  London 


I 


PEN 


;N     CO.  1 


GOLD 


STANDARD 

NO.   27. 

This  pen  is  made  from  ihe  best  pen  steel  by 
the  most  experieticett  workmen.  The  coating 
with  real  gold  prevents  lusting,  gives  a  smooth* 
ness  to  the  points,  ami  can  easily  be  kept  clean 
and  brighli  as  the  ink  does  not  adhere  to  the 
metal  as  wilh  the  plain  steel  pens. 

Sample  box,  1*  petut^  nent  post-paid 
on  receipt  of  1^  ct».    Auk  for  No,  £?» 

SPELNCERIAN   PEN  CO., 
349  Broadway*  New  YorE« 


V  ^ 

^^/^  LOOSE  LEAF 

>^ 

[^i^^^^=>  SYSTEM 

^^  STANDARD  OUTFITS  SHIPPfO  OW   *PPgWA4, 

1    ^  •                                  It 

^    PromptlF  Ibe  First  of  CTery  Month 

the  book  lc(i«(i«r  t&km  th#  ttAtemsnt  of  cctidiUoA«  from 
toeLeda«r  and  hatii]la  It  to  the  proprietor  or  mAnB««r. 

Thatfs— if  the  Bmull  Lmm  Luf  Srficoi  is  in  oae. 

ltt«  the  modera  up-to-thf^minuiAiniBthod  of  mcoonnt- 
ing—th9  *T9iem  tbet  etimineiee  aJldeMl  orsorplae  mei^ 
ter— the  «T«tem  ihmt  btinsB  tli«  Uf,  viUlt  Mt:*T»  fMlni«i 

it  httlpft  botli  to  Meht«T«  A  greater  volame  of  ■nnn— , 

i»  the  title  of  oar   handBOiae,    lUdtrotod  booklet    toll- 
liitf  rill  about  thi»  in«thn<i  ao4  how  it  c«n  be  addJIwI  toyoor 
LedjfBrt  fcud  utb*»r  books    Ben  el  for  Edition  L  F&EE. 
^  -i  O    ^  ^    bu>'it  u  complete  outfit, InoladiiLg  LiedfW. 
SI  0*35    Trniiftfrr    Ledger   andf  tHO  beet    ^o^u 
^                           leuvfhi  loholoe  of  tliree  formti. 
i,  0.  EAZALL  NrO.  CO-^MI-ltlE.  WeltrSt.  HtlviakM,iru. 
CuBdlun  MaaulActiifer-CbArles  F.  I^tirfoa.  MaiUr«sl. 

I 


^A 
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John  Holland  Fountain  Pens. 


® 


29  YEARS. 

OoviNOTON,  Kr.p  Angxut  16th«  MDl. 
MIL  JOHN  HOLIAKD, 

I  httTo  oMd  one  of  toot  FoonUin 

order  nod  iWflfl>fcb]«. 
GEO.  A.  LEE. 
306  S«oU  &U 


41  YEARS 

Elwood,  Ind. 
F«b.  mh.  1900. 
EooroS. 

FiuwiliiAm  BlodL 
JOHX  BOLLAKD 

Gold  PxvOo^ 

Oiaoiiuiati,  Ohtow 
!>•«  SiiT- 

I  bought  one  of  roar  V<k  1  Gold  Pens, 
1b  BQ.  mod  carriad  it  thfooch  tba  Wur,  and 
lufv  wmd  it  ttv*!*  lijiaB.    T«iUrd«T  a  pt^Hr  in 
mr  oflkw  brok»  ooo  of  Uw  pointo,    Whai  will  roo 
l»la«9  n*  UMllMr  Ukb  il  for.  tf  I  mnd  roti  tb«  old 
P«aT  t  «OQJd  Bol  ll»T«  UJkjbq  fSS  tof  that  p«a  on  oocooat 
Of  iU  hMarj  ftnd  good  qoaUtiav.    Th«7  an  the  OPILT  Ptoo. 
Yoon  tmlr, 

A.  o.  fiKioas,  J.  P. 


THE  TEST  OF  TIME. 
Pens  that  t9tan<l  op  iindf  r  hard  work 
for  5«  ie$,  37,  and  41  yt*Am^  most  be 
ipood  PeoN.  U'c  to&ke  over  lOO  styles 
aud  i^LeeHof  Fountain  Peim  i»ulted  to 
every  pari>OMe*  iiitifiranteed  to  i^tvo 
abHolute  ti^atlMlUctioD  and  to  wear  flvo 
yeari!!,  or  yoar  money  Itaek  on  demand, 
PrtceH  very  moderate. 


«IOHN  HOLLAND'S 
PATENT  ELASTIC  FEEDER. 
The  latent  and  in'^atCNt  Fountain 
Pen  Improvement— In  advance  of  all 
o therm.  If  your  dealer  won-t  n apply 
yon,  RefuNe  a  Kutinf  Itnte,  and  get  the 
orli^lnal.Htamped  JOIi:V  110LLAM>, 
by  writing  to  us  for  Free  der*<-riiitlv© 
booklet^  ^o.  78  B,  and  Price  IJMt. 

THE  JOHN  HOLLAND  GOLD  PEN  CO., 

(EaluMJalivd    IHll.) 

127  and  129  E-  FouMh  St,  CtNClNltATI,  0. 


FIVE  VCARS. 

JOHN  M.  W  ALDEN. 

BtSSOP  OF  BlBTHODIBT  EPIBOOPAL  CHUBOB, 
KKBXPEICT  IK  OtHCnrtiATl. 

CIWCIHKATI.  O.,  UftT.  ft,  lUL 

MB.  JOHN  HOIXAKD, 
Mr  Dear  Sir  ^ 

I  write  thaw  lliiMWith  tba  Foont&La  F^a 

f  oa  mad*  for  me  eome  Are  year*  a«o.    I 

have  carried  aad  need  it  in  m)  warld- 

roand  trip*,  ns  wall  tm  at  bom«  d  ur* 

1ji£  Uu»e  I'aua.    On  th«  lons«si 

journejr  It  haa  n«T«r  lailod 

m,  aDd  aeaEaa  sa  sood  k« 

when  It  was  naw^  I  want 

better  p«n. 


37  YEARS. 

OrricB  or 

S.  K.  vVnLLiAMfl,  M.  D. 

Oorniir  Main  ft  Nintb, 
Winfleld,  Kan..  Oct.  U  ISWL 
John  Holl.axi>  Gold  Psk  OCKt 
€tackonati,  O. 

OeatleoMa  :— Will  jou  pltMS 
ma  prloea  of  joor  Oold  Paaa,    X  bosirht 
oae  of  7001-  pena  In  18ak»  «Dd  luve  tumd  ti 
hrwt  Pino*,  aad  b#t:  for  aa  aeeldaDt  It  woald 
JiiHfo  lutad  ma,  probably  to  the  end  of  tb*  joar- 
atj,  any  w«f  ooamore  m  «ood  w  iiuA  vUl  be  all 
aomd.    Tbtrty-aLi  yaua  U  a  «ood  leii«  dm*  to  qm  one 
t:ieo^  aad  I  did  more  ibao  tbe  average  amount  of  writ! 
toou  Yoors  lrnlr«  6.  K.  WILLIAMS. 

Bofiremci  Sfedical  Adrieor  of  Asuerloaa  Annaitj  Aaaoolatloa. 


® 


» 


dip  and  Slip 

tht?  cfti^pingi*  ftnti  fXhw  lur^wr  paper* 
ijitu  I  be  j.'ocVi*t   of 

T  H JE^P  ERF  EC  T 
SCRAP     BOOK 

wh^TT  yrni'!!  find  tbfm  readily  when  wiiiiled 
Indi   r  "  '     *        "     nteUiKcnt  pt-^^T^      ^^^ 

Onf  nd  you  a   34-pftj?e  (7^ 

f.  «  SCKAF    BOOK   in 

'  ling;  Library  Edi- 
tccOt  fj.oo;  Col- 
half  mor* 
Harvard, 

$3, CO.        A 

cts,  for  to 
iMkT'._  ,Aii  M*rfia,;r  (.r.-fMiiij.  Cm:'ulars 
free  on  request*    Leading  alatiuner*. 

The  Peifed  Scrap  Book  Co, 

Dcpt,  S«  A9B  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


TWO  GREAT  AMERICAN  WRITERS 


/V\ARKTWIUN 


SAYS 


•**^ 


»^%44^  Ml. 


'  c^^u^ 


^»*ww^ 


^^-x;i. 


pULL.WiRT 
*fOUNTAiNlEN 

y      THE  BEST      f 

Sold  on  its  merits  the  world  over 
for  sixteen  years. 

Improved  t  bcAutifu]  line  ia  Itfty  itylo. 
Oe^n,  e£ik:ien{;  durable  and  relUbU. 


THE   ▼ORLD^S    WORK   ADVERTISER 


ISLiil^^  TKe  Travelers 

He^  Fvmiflhed 

LIFE   AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE.   Al 
LESS  COST.  FOR  THE  SECURITY  GIVEN 

Tha.r\    Any    Other    ICesponsible    CompcLiiy    in    the   World 


//  i^  "Doing  so  Ta-dajr 


Not  through  the  erection  of  magnificent  business  piUces; 

Not  by  tbc  piytnent  of  extrtyftgant  cororoissioos  and  salaries; 

Nor  by  holding  out  hopes  of  impossible  dividends  or  rebates; 
Nor  by  attempting,  above  all  things  else,  to  be  just  tbc  biggest  thing  in  the  insaraoce  world- 
Its  methods  are  economical;  Us  inTesttneots  arc  safe; 
Its  promises  are  plain;     It  estimates  no  result  tbat  it  ii  not 

wilting  to  guarantee. 
The  annual  cost  of  each  policy  is  definitely  fixed; 
The  insured  knows  precisely  what  he  is  to  get ;  under  vhst  con- 
ditions he  is  to  get  it;  and  what  will  be  its  annual  co^t. 


Tiecxth  is 
Cerfditr 
Accidents 
€ire 

Last  yea^r  e.lone  the  TltAVELERS    i   ^o^^ihle 
pa^id  o\it  \ir\der  policies  &rkd  contre.cts  for  dea^tHs 
OLfid  e^cciderkts  $3»644,955 


imwXf^xwsm.    IIEWtllGLAIID  LAKES 'RIVERS  Of  NEWtMCLAWD 

'Dill  DilOS     MOUNTAINS  OF  NEW  EMGLAND  -  SEASHORE  Of  HEW  EffGLAND 

(picturesque  NEW  ENGLAND  ««5Toaic-Mts:£LLll«0WS  A 

WiJi  fat  sent  ypw  meipt  of  6  CENTS  for  each  bosk       •^D-—  »  Jt        M 


iitain??* 


ravinces  i 


OF  EASTE 


liUfstntrtJwgyyw 


HAILROAD.JiJKHgggj 

ALONG  SHORE.  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS.  LAKES  AND  STREAMS, 
nSHINO  AND  HUNTING,  »fERRt1^ACH  VALLEYJAIil  NINPIIftillAM€, 

THE  NONADNOCK  RtGIQN.lAKL  SUIIAPf t, SOUTHEAST  %l Willi IHm, 
I         SOITHWEST  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  CENTRAL  MASS  t$^ 

'    VAlLEY«_I»Lf  CONNECTICUT'^!^   NORTHERN  \ 

THE  HOOSAC  COUNTRY  *!!P  OEERFIELD   VALLEY. 
COLORED   BIRDS  EYE  VIEW  FROM  WT- WASHINGTON  SENT  ON  RECEIPT  OF  6?  IN  STAMPS.     ^ 

For  all  publicafions  apply  tQ  PASSENGER  DEPARTMENT  iiM.RR.BosTCii.  Mass.  D.JTrailders.SSi/^»t 


THE    WORLD'S    VORK     ADVERTISER 


are  so  much  handuT  than  Ibc  bulky 
**  old  size  ' '  volimies,  tbr\t  the  demand  for  th« 
new   pocket  Size  Standard  Novels  in  the 

ilfevif 

Century 

Library 

is  ever  incrciisitig  among  book  lovers  in 
America  and  England. 

Nelson's  India  Paper  is  the  thinnest  print- 
ing paper  in  tti^  world, and  make&  possible  a 
complete  standard  novel  in  a  volume  only 
4H  X  6H  Inches  and  not  thicker  ilian  an 
ordinary  magazine,  yet  there  are  from.  556 
to  1000  pages»  in  each  volume  of  the  works 
now  ready — 

DICKENS 
THACKERAY 
SCOTT 

The  type  is  as  large  and  as  easily 
read  as  that  you  are  now  reading. 

Tlie^e  %  I  "  I  s  handsomt*  aa  they  arf  convrti- 

lent  and  nt  1  hrary  stt.  Thackrruy**  Works, 

14    volume  Works,    17  volumei  ;   Scoii's 

WWkft,  as  vnlntm  s.  Mngle  voTumc-s  at  the  killnwing 
|»rices :  Ctotli,  gilt  lop,  $t  a  vuliimi? ;  LeathtT  limp» 
gilt  toptff,?;  fL  volume  ;  Leather  b^nards,  eilt  edg<r«^ 
|i.5o  A  vtiUtme.  Also  sets  in  ca^^sin  special  bindings. 
For  sate  by  al !  tiooksellert  or  sent  postpaid  on  rec4»ip( 
of  pncc  by  publisi}«rs.  r>c:jK:x]pUve  hst*  on  application. 

THOMAS  NELSON  A  SONS.  PtihllsherB, 

Il*pt.  r«  ST '41  iMt  1  tth  ttr4«i.  ]I«v  Turk. 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


sT  IN 


J.>v.ALEXANDER 

PRESIlJEftT 


J.  H.  HYDE 

VICE  Pf?C!»mENT 


^^■b»ti 


.here  ^^^^^^  ^ 


The  Continuous  Ifisralment 
Policy  of  the  Equitable  does  away 
with  any  possibililyof  a  lawsuit. 
It  permits  a  man  to  practically  pro 
bate  his  own  will,  and  to  protect 
anv  dependent  as  long  as  he, or 
she  Jives   He  even  protects  ihem 
against  themselves,  for  the  moo- 
ey  paid  under  such  a  policy  can 
neither  be  squandered  nor  wast- 
ed Jt  provides  a  fixed  yearly  in- 
come durrng  the  life  of  the  bene- 
ftciary  and  the  Equitable  jhe 
srrongest  financial  institution  of 
iJs  hind  in  the  world,  is  the  execu- 
tor  of  the  wilK 
for  inform^iiioff  fi/hipdraf 
mdii  the  foilomn^cQupon. 


THE  EQUITABLY  SOCIETY,     Dept,  Nd.  8. 
iJO  Sromaway  Ntw  VorJL 

I  wr.^l(1  like  tr>  receive  inforniation  regard* 
Ing  n  ContinunuA  Instalment  Policy,  issued  to 
a  man  aged  .........  years,  for  a  beneficiary 

agrd yemrs. 

NAME 

ADORESS....... 


90 


He 


Not  the  Ordinary  Mining  Proposition 

but  one  in  which  cvcrv*  risk  has  lic»cn 
eltminatt-d.  and  will  rt-tuni  YOtir  M.Cm£J  bl 
Twelve  If  ontbs,  as  wdl  as  pay  a  prnnoDcnt 
income. 

Kern  County  is  the  irticst  mimtig  ^v 
trict  in  the  United  States  The  reTii»iimc^ 
*'  Vcllow  Aster"  Mine,  producing  over 
$.;oo,ooo  monthly,  Ti^Tth  S15.000.000  **  in 
sight/'  is  located  in  this  cotjnty. 

The  Rayo  Mining  &  Dcvel*"»f '""•  '"  '  ? 
properties  show  DfulJlfS  in    V£ib  i' 

the  * '  Yellow  Aster  '*  showed  Ccn  i  s  nv 

same  stage  of  development ;  tlicy  cofuast  of 

A  WATER  POWER,  developing  30.000 
Electric  Horse- Power,  which  can  be 
sold   to  net  the  Company   Sj, 600.000 

annually, 

4  FREE-BflLLIHG  GOLD  PROPERTIES  with 

over  $1 ,000.000  nn.»  '*  in  sight  '*   rvady 
lo  be  milled. 

3  ANTIMONY  PROPERTIES,  containing  upwards  of  S  10,000.000  ore  ready  to  be  mined  and  riuirkcud 

IW>,000  SMARBS  of  thiA  Stuck  wiU  be  io\d  &t  S9  ontfs  per  share,  p^r  value  f  i  ^o,  full  piud  and  tiun-aiaaes&^i 
niMQcy  tM  c'juip  the  prciJ«fti«  with  nta^rhinery.  then  the  price  will  be  advanced  lo  par.  and  dividends  un  Stocf^ 

SOME    QF    OUR   HePBRENCES 

UkHKKM's  National   BASfK,  Chicasci.  Atlantic    Vat  105* a l  Bajik.  Busciim 

Hun,  Geo.  W,  Peck.  Ex-Gov.  Wisconsin.  Milwaukee  A.  J.  Eamukg,   President  C  M.  ft  St   P   Ry,,  Om**--. 

E,  C    BaowK,  Ass' t  to  Prcsidtnl  Michigan  Central  RaiU^y.  Detroit,  Mich 

S^nd  for   tUuxtrattd  Prcspcclus.   FREE 

ROANOKE  INVESTMENT  COMPANY,  'l:^  521W  Marquette  Bldg^  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


IW-    Jl 


Tunnel  r^n  Portland  Mine. 


I 


Hhigh  grade  bonds 


WE     OFFER.     SUBJECT    TO     PRIOR     SALE. 

CHOICE  OKLAHOMA 
FIRST     MORTGAGES 

00  improved  farms,   worth   trorn    a|<ft    to    5   timei  the 
loaned  therer»n.  aeuimg  lb#  iumtar  #  prr 
Each  of  the  sec tm ties  has  been  peraoaallv  «3iaiiitaed  b^*  one  ' 
our  ?ialaried  examinera.     Writ^tar9(        --     ^ 


A  Bond 


U  the  most  perfect  form  of  iove»tnicnt 
koawn.  It  combinev  In  the  highest  desire, 
all  oftheeteioefits  essentia]  to  the  ab«olale 
jalety  of  both  principal  and  interest. 


Investors 


to  whom  safety  b  the  first  oonxideratkm 
will  find  among  our  bond  oflerings  this 
moottitMTeral  ia«ues  to  net  them  five  per 
cent.  These  bonds  are  suitable  for  banks, 
.trust  fhnds^  estates  and  private  tnvcictofs, 
and  are  purchased  outright  by  us  before 
oflering^  them  to  otir  clients.  I>eooniiaa- 
tiona|50Dand|l,000. 

gpeelal  etrealaxs  gfvlBe  efltt^ 
plHe  infoniMtloa  and  jint»  will 
be  mailed  apon  AppiloBCIioa* 

pEVITT,  TREMBLE  &  CO.,  Baakera. 
232  Pii9t  Iffatiooal  Bank  Bldg.* Chicago,  HI. 


WINNE  U  WINNE,  Wfnne  Bld^. 

Mention  thi£  Ma^zine, 


Wichita,  K«n.J 


THE     EHPIRE     OF    BUSINESS 

Br  ANDREW  CARNBOm 

The  Great  Book  of  the  New  Centur)- 
DonMedaj,  Pag-e  k  COm  34  Union  Square  E„  New  Teit  | 


The  PRIDE 

of  «Hir  faotory 

Our  fatium*  E3S  Rnblx'r- 
Tltf^d  BuajK7*  dlroct  |o 
yon.  for 

Why  not  hnjr 
direct  fmtn  the 
makers  T  We  own 
and  oD4^rat«  one 
of  lb«  best 
eqntpped  vehle* 
1«  factories  la 
thetioantry,aad 
will  tell  to  r»»   .  ■ 

at  maanfaetnrer*  prlr*-* 
best  we  bnlld-lt's  h  I  r^  - 
man  la  oar  faetoi 


PiiotiDC 
dftHptog 

t9«crt 


W  •!,_ 


Wamakalll 


THIS  BtJOGTlso 


rl4e  la 


^rtmchovt. 
this  Hg.  "YO tr  w7l  1  <.?ogSSi? 

■ONTMHERY  VrAHU  A  00^  eniMOII 
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QI 


George  A.  Treadwell  Mining  Company 


27  William  Street,  New  York 


CAPITAL  STOCK 


$3,000,000 


300,000  Shares-  Par  Value  $10  a  Share 


Sixty  Thousand  Shares  still  in  the  Treasury 


OFFICERS 


aeORQE  A.   TREADWELL,   Presldeiit. 
MYRA  B,  HARTiN,  Secretary. 


ERWIN   D.  TREADWELL,  Manager  and  Supt, 
WALTER  S.   LOQAN;  Treasurer  and  Counsel, 


OWNER    OF    THE 

Cliff,   Brookshire,    Badger,    Pastime,    Crystal,   and    Crystal    Placer, 
Agua    Fria,   Wallace   and   Iron    Queen    groups    of    mines, 

—ALTOGETHER    1479  91-100    ACRES— 

lying  between  and  around  the  United  Verde  mine  and  Equator 
Hill,  the  two  properties  of  Senator  Clark,  on  the  celebrated 
Verde    Copper    Belt,    in    the    Verde    Mining    District,    Arizona, 

The  properties  of  this  compaJiy  constitute  the  larsiist  ansa  o!  selected  mining  property  in  the  United  States,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  properties  of  the  Anial^amated  Copper  Company.  Professrir  Treadwell  has  devoted  twenty  years  of  hi&  life  to 
acquiring  these  properties  and  putting  them  into  one  organizatitm,  to  whith  he  bas  given  his  name. 

Professor  Treadwell— as  a  miner  and  mineralogist — ha*  led  a  life  of  uninterrupLt'd  success.  No  mine  that  he  has  ever 
endoned  has  proved  a  failure.  No  dollar  that  was  ever  invested  in  a  mining  enterprise  on  his  recommendation  has  been  lust 
The  GrCorge  A.  Treadwell  Company  is  the  consummation  of  his  life's  work  and  the  final  achievement  of  a  splendid  career. 

Sixteen  years  aKo  he  rccommemleil  the  «tuck  of  the  United  Verde  Copper  C^->miMiny  to  his  friends,  who  bou^rht  it  at  It  a 
share.     It  is  now  selling  at  Ijoo  a  share  and  pays  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  month  in  dividends. 

Two  years  ago  he  recommended  the  stock  of  the  Greene  Consohdatcd  Copper  Company,  which  his  friends  bought  at  $5  a 
thmre.     It  has  already  paid  two  dividends,  and  sells  for  |3o  a  share. 

One  year  ago  he  recommended  the  stock  of  the  San  Luis  Minin«  Conipany.  which  was  bought  by  his  friends  at  $10  a  share 
now  sells  for  $15,  and  pays  its  first  dividend  early  in  its  sec-ind  year 

Other  properties  for  which  he  has  stoijd  sponsor  have  had  a  scarcely  k^ss  degree  of  success. 

He  now  recommendft  the  sti>ck  of  the  George  A.  Treadwell  Company  to  his  friends,  and  assures  them  that  he  expects  it  to 
pro^'e  to  be  quite  as  profitable  an  investment  as  the  others  he  has  recommended. 

The  United  Verde  Copper  Company  covers  less  than  two  hundred  acres  of  surface  area.  The  propt-rties  of  the  George  A 
'  Treadwell  Mining  Company,  on  the  same  l>e1t,  and  between  and  arnund  the  United  Verde  Mine  and  Equator  Hill,  cover  more 
than  fourteen  hundred  acres.  The  properties  of  the  San  Luis  Mining  Company,  surpassingly  rich  though  they  be.  cover  only 
'  two  hundre4  and  fifty  acres.  The  properties  of  the  Greene  Cunsolidaled  Copper  Company  cover  a  larger  (surface  area  than  those 
I  of  the  George  A.  Treadwell  Company,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  George  A.  Treadwell  properties  arc  in  the  United 
'  States,  where  the  vein  can  be  followed  wherever  it  leads  outside  the  vertical  side  boundaries,  while  in  Mexico  the  sidelines  as 
j  Well  a>a  the  end  lines  of  the  claim  are  vertical,  the  George  A    Treadwell  Company  covers  the  larger  mining  area. 

The  developments  on  the  property  of  the  George  A,  Treadwell  Company  are  better  and  more  favorable  than  they  wore  on 
[the  United  Verde  when  Professor  Treadwell  recommended  it  to  his  friends  sixteen  years  ago,  or  on  the  Greene  ConsoHdated 
Pirheii  he  recommended  it  two  years  ago,  or  on  the  San  Luis,  when  he  recommended  it  one  year  ago. 

The  capitalisation  tif  the  George  A  Treadwell  Mining  Company  is  exceedingly  constrvative-     It  t&  only  tmc-half  that  of 

be   Greene  Consolidated,  although  its  present  shovdng  is  better  than  the  showing  of  the  Greene  Consolidated  was  when  it  sold 

ht   or  below  par.     It  is  the   same  as  the  conservatively  managed   United  Verde,  although  the  extent  of  its    area  is  so  much 

treAter.  and»  taking   into  view   the   prices  at   which    the   stocks  are   now   selling,    it  is  lower  even  than  the  San  Luis,  with  its 

Extremely  low  capitalization  and-the  extreme  conservatism  of  its  organisation 

The  people  who  are  glad  that  they  followed   Professor  Treadweira  judgment  on  former  occasions,  or    who   are  sorry  they 
not,  are  now  invited  to  subscribe  to  the  mining  enterprise  to  which  he  has  devoted  more  of  his  life's  work  and  more  of  his 
ofessional  abilities  than  to  any  other  wurk  of  his  lifetime. 

Ten  thousand  shares  of  the  Treasunir  Stock  are  for  tale  at  S^.CMl 
per  share.    Aa  aoiin  ai   thc«e  arv  void*  the  price  will  be  raised. 

Make  checks   payable  to  the  order  of  Myra  B.  Martin^  Secretary^  and  forward  them 
'  io  ^    Wiiliam   Street,  Netv    Ytnk. 

QEORQE  A.  TREADWELL  MINING   COHPANY. 

27  WaiUam  Street,  New  York 
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JA5.  GODFREY  WILSON,  5  w^rim  st  S^w  W 


VcTicriafi  DUnds 
'fur  rbpra 


RlinK 


ALSO   ROLLING   STEEL   SHUTTERS,  WOOD  BLOCK   FLOORS,  Etc,    Sind  for  Caiaitgtu  /iTo,  S, 


Warmer  Homes! 

oy  SAVED 

/O     ON   COAL  BILLS 


If  Your  HouB©  Is  Heated  by  ^ 

FURMAN  BOILER 


*.V     h'lHJtfitted    Cat.t/t>£i*t   q/ 
'fft'i,    txflaining    tkt    jprtaf 


The  tlererideen  Mfg.  Ca„  5  Workman  St.,  Geneva,  N,Y. 


nil  SI  ,  NpWj  ^"...rk 


ICJ 

I  ^K        A    Ma^zmc   tkvoted    to  the  home,— l£t  | 
I    HL        building,  decorating  and  furoiihitur,    Eadh 
^M    ^B      niimtier  i»  ilUiJ^trated  wiih  ioteriot  rtnrt 
H^      Ij^m^    and   conuins  house    i>lans  ol    nplodate 
^K       Vi  hi'mi-»,  with  full    descripliQiii    aMi    ftkor 

There  ts  a  very  wide  deniaad  for  Mr.    K  aM  ciw^c^l 

deiigTis,  appearing  in  iht  l.^dic*'  Hijftit^  Jou.  n  htilt  j*  r 

State  in  the  Union,  nr.cl  I'l  t  i\:ctUcf ,  mart  tlwui  mi  fmndroi  iun»« 
Tea  Plisf  in  c^cn  Niunber.  lOct^  Ooe  Year.  $1410 


No.  90.  nH  ballt  In  Mttine. 


ICHAT 

1  Li.lW 


No.  68.  tt:ii  haUi  m  Sr» 


Our  litest  books,  ffivinf  vlewi,  sices,  < 
io8  Studies  of  Sum.  Cot*grs,  $t.oo  114  Costinc^i 
6Q  Brick  ^*t  Comb'n  HouMf,  i«ao 
10  Practicable  StAblcjs  -  joc 
3o  Double  Houjiea.  KUts^  etc,  50c 
61  CotLaires.  Ie«s  than  f*»,  Soc 
67  Costing  iSifjo  \o  f  izQo,  $oc 
04  "  f  ijroo  to  f  j6qo,  soc 
160-page    Book  of    HaUs,   *  ^ 


17  Model  Sck,„ 

?,        soc         jQ  Modem  Ctiufdiics, 

,   Ltbnirie»,   Dens,   IftKle-Koda,  ««c,. 

THE  KEITH  COMPANY.  29  Lumber  Ex,.  Mtimcapolis.  J 


j3[^^  ^Pcf  Vff^^k  ^^^  bnr\^  di^e&se  9ferfT%5 
^^^^mP   A     MM^I^^P   mtotKe  house  proTected  by 

TAvoRfTc''oR  'Burlington'*  Suding  Window  5creenj 

aT\d  ouf*  tKorou^KlY  ^e&ioiNed  V^ire  Scriin  Dooms* 

OurVjenetian  AND  Sliding  Dlinds 

Supei'ior  In  eve^^y  vjiky  t^  1&|di^4  bl'Vds,  afford  pertVct 
Our  A»m  »4  pertVc^Kon  ii\  4^od&  ^r%^  mocf^rttiiofx  irv  pric^3 

By RLiNQTON  Venetian  Dlihd  Cot 


WRITE   FOR  CaTALOCi  R 


►  "  DOUGLAS,  LACEY  &  CO.  have  succeeded  by  Ihelr  buslneSfi-Ukc  methods  In  mmklng 
Mining  InveslitientA  re^pecUble,  as  they  should  be.  ** 
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VACATION!! 

Plan  to  take  a  itip  ihis  season 
through  the  delighi/tit 


ii 


Land  of  Evangeline 

IN   NOVA  SCOTIA 

reached    from   Boston  via  the 

Dominion  Atlantic  Ry.  Line 

In  son'ice  this  season,  the  elegant  so-knot  twin  •screw  dtcaTi 
tTs  "  Prince  Georck."  *'PRrNiE  ARTHtrR,**  and  **  Borrt^s 


Present   Service — Leave  Boston  to  Yarmouth   (Long   Wharf,    foot  State  Street)   Tursdiifs  vluX 

Fridays  2   P,M 
Daily  Servue  beginning  about  July   ist 

THE   IDEAL  VACATION    LAND  L"sto"n  15  w?o«tb. 

For  all  information  and  advertising  matter  pertaining  to  scenery,  hotels,  rates,  etc«  wntc  to 
F,  H.  ARMSTRONG,  G.  P.  A.,  1.  F.  MASTERS.  N.  E.  Sup't,, 

Kentville,  Nova  Scotia  Long  Wh»if,  Botcon  ' 


i 


TEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 


"*  «tJki«l 


AMERICAN   AND   AUSTRALIAN   UNC 


(SFRKCK»tL>     t-lXfe) 


HoLwaciit  Samoa,  New 
ZedLldLnd,    Austrak.liaL, 

Tahiti  9J\A 
Around  the  World 


.,      'SOKOMjI' 


Tl»e  mairniticcnt  tooototi,  twin«»crtw  Aieamnhins  "SI EKRA," 
and  "  VtlNTURA"  uil  fntm  San  Krami*cu  li>  Au»tniH»,  rla  .._        . 
aiwl  New  Zeahnd,  every  iwcnty-4ine  days,  and  to  Honululti  rvwy  lew  *»yi 
tS.S   AUmeda). 

'111.'    r-n,  h.-iiitfil    islr^    nf     tlu-    iiii.l.f'A,  H,r      H.iv.;.i.      Siitur..    TjlhitL    «  Uh    thclf 

'    ^Wy, 
*»y 

and  ^lO'Tftirii:   opp'jiluitity  Ilt   dclikjliUul   aluf-uvtra  un    tlic  >'->i-Utc   jh'toia  it* 
Pacific. 

Atffund  die  World,  vb  San  rranciftco.    Ha^-al'u   Au«tr»l».  Colombo,  S«ei, 
Ismailia^  M»r«eUle»,  XjcmAun,  etc.  UltMI. 

For  freijfht  and  pauenrer  mtei,  and  dcjicripiive  }>rbttcd  mutter,  ioare«> 
J.  D.  Sp«ck«I»  &  Bfo»,  Co.,  643  KUrk«t  St.,  Sjwi  Fr*ftei«».  Ol. 

;e*  F,  Burnett.  G.  E»  A„  Room  **  W,"  42?  Broadway,  W.  Y, 
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HealtK^^  Strength 

Sbe obtamea'Professioiyal  New" 
by\isiixga       ^    PMi\cKii\ 


I 


Carv  be  i 

attacked  to 
a  door,  wall 
or  wirvdow  casirvg. 

Noiseless  a^ 
Rapid 

Space  6x8  mcKes 
Weight  7i  lbs 

P\irvcKii\gBagCloves  *  1.25 

Price 

delivered  CL     f\     9S 

complete  '^    ^— '•      = 

CKildrervs  Size 


delivered 

convplete 


50 


HORNING  eXERClSE 


.U.Cripperv 

52Broadway.  New  York. --^--f, 
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"Rushton 


>» 


Sfinped 
»a  the 


STANDS  FOR  THE  BEST  IN  BOATS*' 
STANDS  FOR  "CAHOE  QUALITY" 


INDIAN 


MODEL 


Lmigtl)  15  IL:  beam,  39  las. ;  depth  kt  centre,  mini.    OilE.cedftr 
ind  cherry  frame,  cAnvns  covenrd,  welifht,  jfi  to  66  lb». 

Gt*d«  A,  $38  to  $40.     Gr^c  B,  $30  to  $32. 

*» PADDLE    YOUR    OWN    CANOE" 

Yott  win  never  know  the  rfo/ pleasure  and  t>eiieftt  of  canoe- 
ttiR  umU  yow  own  a  Rushton  c;inoc.  The  finest  workmanship 
acbd  a8  years'  expert  experience  goes  into  every  one  of  thenn.  My 
boAisarc  not  wwdc  for  sbow  mereJyp  tht»oi;lii' quite  as  much  at- 
tcnilon  L<t  civrn  the  model  as  the  iziatErri»1.  Thu  finest  air- 
sea  soncd  MichiRati  White  Cedar  i«  employed  In  the  inakinj;^  of 
every  Ktishton  shelL  becauie  it  U  ao  far  superior  to  any  other 
w(jod  as  to  discourage  comparison,  I  a]«o  make  a  specialty  of 
Canvas  Cov<ire4  Cedar  Canoes. 

"  Llftht  .IS  a  fc.ithet.  strtne  as  *lc«U 
bound  ami  fine  from  rdJl  to  keel." 

tktn't  n>ke  Up  Your  niad  to  buy  a  canoe  until  you 
have  seen  a  Rtishton.  You  can  get  a  good  idea  of  the  excel- 
lence of  my  canoes  and  tnats  by  sendtnK  for  my  illustrated  80- 
page  booklet,  with  descriptions  and  prices  of  nil  my  wood 
Kowb{>»ts,  E*inghie*,  Saillx>ati»  Sailini;  and  Paddltnj^  Canoes^ 
Sails,  Paddtes,  Oars,  Rowlocks  and  other  boat-fitdngs. 

J.  H.  RUSHTON,  813  Water  St.,  anton,  K  Y, 


IVERJOHNSON 

ICYCLESS 

THE  NEWi902  FRAMED 

Embodying 

Strength    Be&uiy^ 

Novelty 

See  th&t  truss 


[Racers  ^^S.^'^^'^^o^  Frames  50.| 
ilverjohnsons  Arms  &  Cycle  Works^ 

FITCHBURC  HASiUAA 

W>i>PK  SALES  ROOM     90    CHAMBERS  SX  J 


L 


MARLIN 


•^2  Calibre  High 


IN    MODEL  1S93 

We  are  prep«red  to  furnish  our  full  line  of  Model  'gi 
riflt»s,  solid  and  take-down,  for  the  new  .^t  calibre  Iflffe 
PreMur«  Soiokelesa  cartridge.  This  uses  m  ifis  jjrain 
bullet  and  has  a  velocity  of 
over  3, coo  feet  per  second 
making  it  the  most  powerftiJ 
cartridge  made  for  ttn  Ameri* 
can  arm,  with  the  exception 
of  the  40-40  U.  S.  Artny. 
It  is  aumciently  deadly  for 
any  ^ame  known  in  North 
America. 

Another  j^reat  advantage  is 
that  the  barrels  are  bored  and 
ritled  (but  nut  chambered) 
exactly  the  same  as  the  re*ru- 
lar  .:4  j-40  Marhn,  one  turn  in 
16  inches.  This  makes  the 
use  of  black  i»owder  and  Irad 
bullets  as  satisfactory  anrj 
convenient  as  in  a  regular 
bla/;k  powder  rifle. 

This  site  is  the  first  hijfh 
pressure  arm  «ieve1oped  in 
thi  s  country  for  a  ca  libre  lar- 
Rer  than  ,50,  and  the  first  to 
use  a  slow  en  >ugh  twist  to 
give  best  results  with  black 
powder  ammunition. 

Price*  same  at  .3a>30  HJirliii 

lao-page  complete  catalog 
of  rifles,  shot-g^uns,  ammuni- 
tion,  etc,  ever  in  o  colors, 
mailed  for  j  stamps. 

THE  MARLIN   FIRE  ARMS  CO.,  New  Haven,  Coaa. 


/-  A  Picture  Book  -n 

K  N  T  I  T  U  R  U 

*'mteMgmn  in  Summer"— ainfut 

tit9  Mummer  Resortm  tut  thm 

Grmnd  fiag^kSs  &.  IndiBitB  ffaiiway 

"THE  Fi^misr,   t  <SH" 
niU  lie  %<Jitto  aji>oiie  an  retcijt  <>f  i-  :.t3c<^— 3  tent*. 

ttUa  t 


tllUKiFed  pictures  of  tb«fiWKmt  Mtchltfau  Sunnurr  R^:*.  ttt. 

PETOSKEY 
OWENA 

HARBOR  POINT 
NOkTHrORT 


M  ISLAND     BAY  VIEW 

ITY  <:ilAkLJ.VOIX 

\K1£  OL>E\ 

U  .  V--  .      .->I.NG  kttAklNGfiROOC 

Lh.*>  CHENHAUX  ISLANDS 

Gives  list  oTboteli  snd  tiosMliiK  homtxinatt 
hy  day  ftml  week,  nUln:«d  flMck,  m4{i»,  aad  C 

"Where  lu  ^6  FUhlfkg."—P«aiac«  a  ccntt. 

e.  I..  Lock  wood,  O.  ^.  A, 

17  So.  looia  SL  unml  KtjHiii,  yiuh. 


"WOLVERINE"    Self-Starting    anfl 

Reversing 


GASOLINE    MARINE 
ENGINES 

rUU    KC€»KAMIC  4L 

'^tM.rtm  II 


A  H.  p.  Setf^StaftiaE  and  RcversJne  Fnjrine.  A,t/r^yj,/i.  mu, 

£■«!■«•  fpoMi  X  it»  n&  norw  P«wer 
Laaaehe*  fymn  1  ^  u»  7ft  Ptrt  In  t.ritatli 

Vl'nii-  f -r  IHrsrrij.tivif  Catiiiigue  lo 

WOLVERINE  MOTOR  WORKS,  I44  5.uth  Fr«rt 

UKAKD  KAPIDH,  IMICB.,  ir.  H.  A. 
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If  I  Did  Not  Know 

beyond    question    that    my 
system      of      individual 
tLMching   of    Fhysiolog- 
i*:al     Exercise     would 
give  you  better  health, 
a     clear     brain,     a 
stronger    set    of 
nerves  and  a  more 
vigorous     heart,     1 
would  not  be  so  per- 
sistent in  my  advertis- 
ing endeavors  to  inter- 

you. 
My  system  produces 
healthy  men,  women  and 
children.  It  embodies  the  ideal  principles 
of  attaining  and  maintaining  the  highest  con- 
ceptions of  perfect  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. If  you  will  faithfully  follow  my  in- 
structions for  a  few  weeks  I  will  not  only 
guarantee  a  magnificient  muscular  development 
and  improved  physique,  but  with  it  a  condition 
of  vigorous  health  scarcely  dreamed  of  by  weak 
or  partially  develojxid  men  or  women.  No 
drugs — no  artificial  stimulants — no  pepsin  or 
digestive  bitters  needed  by  my  pupils.  I 
give  you  an  appetite  always  ready  for  meal  time, 
and  a  digestive  apparatus  able  and  willing  to 
assimilate  your  food  and  fill  your  veins  with 
pure,  rich  blood,  a  heart  strong  and  vigorous  to 
pump  that  blood  to  every  part  of  the  body,  lungo 
that  supply  to  the  full  the  oxygen  needed,  and 
nerves  so  true  and  keen  that  daily  work  is  a 
pleasure  and  the  capacity  for  physical  and 
mental  exertion  proportionately  increased.  Your 
sleep  shall  be  sound  and  dreamless  and  the 
morning  light  shall  find  you  equipped  for  the 
duties  of  life  as  you  never  were  before.  All 
this  I  have  done  for  thousands.  I  can  do  it 
for  you,  because  my  system  is  based  upon 
natural  laws,  as  rational  and  logical  as  those 
which  govern  the  universe. 

Mr.  J.  Ix)gan  Jones,  Vice-Pres.  and  Secy,  of 
Jones  Dry  (J(M>ds  (  o.,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  after 
years  of  gradual  but  certain  decline  physically 
and  mentally,  had  a  complete  collapse.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  sleep  without  medicine 
and  he  went  without  natural  sleep  for  the  period 
of  about  ten  months.  He  tried  the  best  phy- 
sicians to  be  had,  traveled  almost  constantly,  be- 
ing unable  to  remain  long  in  one  place  ;  took 


hunting  trips  in  Colorado  and  a  sea-coast  trip  to 
Northern  Maine,  with  no  appreciable  results. 
He  had  been  constipated  for  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years  and  had  to  take  physic  constantly, 
never  having  a  natural  action.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  a  recent  letter  to  me :  "  A 
little  over  ten  months  ago  I  took  my  first  ex- 
ercise from  you,  and  under  the  circumstances 
consider  the  transformation  a  positive  miracle. 
Will  say  that  I  am  getting  to  be  quite  a  giant. 
I  weigh  more  than  I  ever  weighed  in  my  life, 
and  my  muscular  development  is  something 
wonderful.  I  sleep  soundly,  my  digestion  is 
good,  constipation  a  matter  of  ancient  history, 
and  do  more  work  than  I  ever  did  in  my  life 
and  enjoy  it  all  the  time."  What  could  be 
more  convincing,  and  do  you  wonder  that  he 
is  enthusiastic  ?  1  could  name  himdreds  of 
others  that  have  received  similar  results  but  it 
would  not  make  the  system  any  better. 

I  have  no  book,  no  chart,  no  apparatus 
whatever.  My  system  is  for  each  individual ; 
my  instructions  for  you  would  be  just  as  per- 
sonal as  if  you  were  my  only  pupil.  It  is 
taught  by  mail  only  and  with  perfect  success* 
requires  but  a  few  minutes'  time  in  your  own 
room  just  before  retiring,  and  it  is  the  only 
one  that  does  not  overtax  the  heart. 


Whether  interested  or  not  you  w  ill  be  pleased 
to  receive  the  valuable  information  and  detailed 
outline  of  my  system,  its  principles  and  effects, 
together  with  testimonial  letters  from  pupils 
which  I  send  free  upon  request.  Put  this  oflf 
no  longer  but  write  for  this  at  once. 

ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA, 

504  Western  Book  Bldg..  Chfoage- 

Mention  World's  Wokk  when  Mswerlnff  thb  adTeitiscasnt. 
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Perhaps  you  like  your  gray  hair: 
then  keep  it.  Perhaps  you  do  not  I 
Then  remember  this  advice : 

Hall's  Hair  Renewer  always  re- 
stores color  to  gray  hair,  all  the  dark, 
rich  color  of  early  life.  It  keeps  the 
scalp  clean  and  healthy,  makes  the 
hair  grow,  and  checks  falling  of  the 
hair  also.  ^^^iTTS^r.-tlsrSL^*-** 


HAIR  ON 
FACE  i 
NECK 

AND  I 

ARMS  ' 

INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WITHOUT 
INJURY  TO     i 
THE  MOST 
DELICATE  SKIN 


IN   COMP'  I  r.plcie    tnixiure  was  atcl-^ 

•JentiUv  1  he  hiuxt^and  <}n'wa«l'im£ 

a/trr^^r.i  JiT the  hsiriAa^ comp^kt^ly 

removed.  We  n-im^-i  thr  ,v  w  discovery  MODENE-  U  19  ab- 
9f>li(t*ly  h^rmle**,  but  we?rlt»  mrt  result*.  Apply  for  a  few 
tnir'ii«.^%  uniji  the  liAJr  disappears  u  if  by  mnr^c.     It  CmaM«t 

p„ii       If  ,1^    rawrih  be  [i|;h[,orie  ir"'* -   " ,c  it; 

t:  h,  nuchas  tKe  Iw^ar  n^^y 

*-  rnorc  applications,  -i  r^-st 

J  I'  .-iiJit   feclini;  when  .  and. 

F««4  by  ^vplr  of  rff  nrnaetil;.  «nd   rr^vmM ended  %• 

all    \*li4i  bav4?  tc«t«d  ItJi    Airrtta 

M  '  ^ -raailinir-ca»--'  •    'rdl, 

♦^'  ••<?,     Send  ni  -^itti 

>'  .ly.     Posti^" 

I'H  U.  ASB  OE!IKRAL  A«R^TH  W  O  T  H» 

MODENB  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
E>ept  M»    ClndnnAii,   Ohio 


APW 

Toilet 
PAPer 


"  A.  p.  W;  Brand  *  b  the  finest  Sadn 
Tissue  of  the  largest  manufacttirer  in 
the  world.     A  case  cofstaining 

One  Year's  Supply 

for  the  average  faimly  sect  oa  receipt  of 

ONe  DOLLAR, 

esp«ie»|ao<ni  i»  «Ik  L'skVeA  $ttlE&, 

fist  fsdUfM  «ri«h  ««v  iaon. 
Suinle  iImkib  ml  ^^book 

A.  P.  W.  PAPER   CO.. 


The  Berkeley  Hotel 

Berkeley  and  Boylstan  Streets 
M  BOSTON  M 

Ne«r  Back  Bay  SUtloos 

European  and  Ajnerican  Pfans 

p^    MODERN     HOTEL,    parti 

adapted  to  transient  giiests,     , 
of  access   to   all    parts  of   the   city    iimi 
sulmrbs.     Electric    cars   fiass    the    door. 
Cuisine  unexcelled. 

Pecttlkrty  ACtractTve  to  Ladies  Trivetliag  AJoac 
JOHN  A.  SHERLOCK 


•erv,  Siar> 
J||A     Ua^  Scctioait 

ke^T'*  r><ouitlaf»t's 

lv«ik*   m4    httumrn   lor    K:> 

LetlEti.    Ckukifoet,     Etc. 

Carti    tn^i    R^cokI*.       Wf    ^ri 

fnai-,  '  *a/   Offtrj   (m 

»h*  mean  ^t<-r    niiaf   Sfftemi  with  complete 

iioiM  fcitii  ;li^  fi»*p  and  tkiAc  tcctioinA  ear  i  »ej>;ir» 

4ii<lT  and  fnvfiu  K  <«ifii|>1eit  cabinet.      U  trctitttt 

.kmJ  cUAtanlce  Mij*CacUcm.      Whie  on  \  ^  _          .  ^talioT)- 
cfy  for  catatuitttr  I»  fio 

The  1¥«Lgem8k.ker  Furnitvjre  Co. 

Office  asd  F«:t<wT.   Hos.   6,  s  tsd   10  Erie  Street 

GRAVD  RAPIDS,  MICE.,  U.  S.  A. 

Bnricb  0(ric<5t    Boston,  Providence,  St  L*iuis, 


If  yoa  desire  lo  become  acquAjr 
pncticsd    impmvements    me    h^ 
tlciign  and  construction  of 

Korofia  Cameras^ 

wtr    wtU    V>e  plei*cti    «f>   Mnd    ^ou    our    caiaJcv^cf 

GUNDLACH    OPTICAL   CO. 

ROCHESTER.     NEW    YOR 
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IF  IT  ISN'T   AN   EASTMAN,   IT   ISN'T  A    KODAK. 

1 

^s^'^^?^.^ 

J 

1 

■ 

TNF 
KODAJC 

1 

^^^^^^^^^H 14.      ^^E^  ^          -^  •                  ^ 

1 

■ 

'Tis    Kodak    Simplicity 

H 

- 

and  KodaK   film  convenience  that   have  made  pocket   pholosraphy   possible*     Not 
only  does  the  Kodak  go  inside  the  pocket,  but  inside    the    Kodak   goes   the  fiJm— 
all  becomes  one  compact,  self-contained  mechanism. 

Kodak  litms  are  especially  made  to  give  the  best  resuUs  under  the  conditions 
which  the  amateur  encounters.     Kodak  films  are  unequalled  in  their  non-halalton 
properties,  they  render  the  correct  color  values  with  remarKabte  fidelity.    To  the 
Kodak  simplicity  and  perfection  and  to  the  quality  and  convenience  of  Kodak  film  is 
due  the  continued 

Kodak  Successe 

1 

1 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO, 

KodakA,  $5.00  to  $75.00. 

Caiiiliigu€  at  the  deaUrs  or  by  maiL                                                       Rochester,  N  •  !• 

1 

$4,000.00  in  prirea  for  the  heat  KodaK  and  Brownie  Pictures* 

L 
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ANSCHUTZ 

—  CAMERA 

NEEDS  LESS  LIGHT 
THAN  ANY  OTHER 

T TFtt-L  make  pictures  when  others 
ff  f  ailf  and  will  take  anything  others 
can.  Most  compact,  lightest  and  most 
complete*  A  wonderful  instrument  for 
obtaining  fuU-timcd  results  when  speed 
is  essential.       Fitted  with  the  famous 

Goerz   Lens  and  Focal 
Plane  Shutter. 


c^ 


CAiak)gu€  frte  from  your  dtakr  or 

CP.Goerz  Optical  Works 

Hmb    10  U  E  Uilii  Sqnari,  !•«  Yttk, 
MAINOFHCE    -     ftiriii,  rri«<iiii,  flirmn. 


The  Twenty- five  Yes^rs  of   Experience 

in  the  construction  of  writing  machines,  which 
are  behind  the  Remington  Typewriter,  mean 
everything  to  the  purchaser*  He  knows  that  he 
is  getting  a  reliable  machine  when  he  buys  a 

REMINGTON 

WYCKOFFt  SCAMANS  ^  BENEDICT,  NEW   YORK 
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RUNS  EVERYWHERE. 

The  Best  Thin^  on  Wheek. 

A  practical  motor  vehicle  lorc\'ery  day  in  the  year. 
For  business  or  pleasure  the  ideal  Ruoabotil— always 
ready  for  insUnt  starting  with  the  power  to  keep 
everlastingly  going, 

^>aleft  Af eats 

OldsiDobite  Co..  t]l  W,  iMb  StTMC,  Ne*  Y^fk, 
UidsaKibUe  Co.,  im4  Conoectlcat A<v,  ^ttdngian,  D.  C 
QoAker  Oty  AtmmtMlt  Ca,  f 
N  B.  ShaiiiKli  ft  S«.  BovKNi. 
Western  AuitMdoblteCooMoy.  OrvclMd- 
H  m.  fc,  M«t*eer,  154  Jefl*n©n  Ar.  Dtfrolt. 
A.  F.  Ch*i<  &.  Co,,  Minnupolls. 
RAJpb  Temple  Co..  sqj  Wabasb  Av.Chk^ffO^ 
Olds  ai»4)«liie  EnflM  Woda. 

Biher  AtiteiaobOc  Co.. 

Geor£e  Haiiiiob, 

fcts  rbtb  St  .  Demy«t. 
Tbe  hlmimtm<mtrr%  C»  « 

San  Frxndiico 
8ttl»T  Bro^  Co., 

Sutcitfle  ft  Co  .  Louisville, 


iuLS  fttood  tb  (oUowine  u  nique  test: 

Otie  of  the  wcallKiest  gentlemen  in 

tine    of    the    Wireit    Easlem    eitiea, 

^*"  ■n-^aniJy  supplied 

and     torcign 

occasion    of    A 

i--  •' i"  vijrecied  his  bUi- 

Itr   w   •erve   halt    «    d»ien   dirferrnt 
chAiDpaKTiei  xfler  tetnoviniEr  *!!  l:«heU 
^^      -f  -    Uic  xQe>l»    1        '  Ic- 

(V^  /  I  aIiJcIi  Vkaa  m<  n- 

^l^/  '  V.  '/> '  1   tiy   name ,    ;  1  m- 

"'le.    merit    a1o»c    tr'  r.L 

The     %rrd'ct     *^*     <"  "d 

irreat  waa  the  *urprii\t  nl* 

lef  xntioiinred  ih^l  tiU  \\^<\  t  hr>sen 
Grfat  Wntem  Ckam^g^t,  an 
Ameriran  wine,  custinjt  hut  h»lf  as 
much  us  iht  ffiJTiEti  UilH-lcd  brarrrt-?. 

PUT  IT  TO  ANY  TEST- 

it  ifr  best,  purest  and  fno«t  pleasinp.  Pan*  connoisscuxs 
awarded  it  tbe  OWLY  GOLD  MEDAL  jivcn  to  aa  Amcri- 
f^an  Champa ^e  at  the  Exposition  of  1900. 

PLEASANT   VALLEY   WINE   CO. 
Sole  Makers.  -  -  Rh'^ims    H.  Y, 

.Vi'/./  i'V    J//   R,>pc<idf'li:    filth'    /K-,u\'*^s 


-Th^  New  Model 
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WATER 


On  no  one  thing  do  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  suburbim 
resident  depend  more  than  npon  the  supply  of  water.  This  i*i  a 
tmis^m  which  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  have  had  an  uncertain 
supply.  Many  people  have  been  tempted  by  cheap  first  cost  into 
btt>nng  machines  which  would  pump  water  occasionally  and  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  Jiothing  has  been  more  of  an  aggravation.  Without  a 
constant  supply  of  water  the  entire  domestic  economy  is  disarranged : 
the  morning  bath  is  an  impossibility ^  and  the  services  of  the  neigh- 
boring plumber  must  be  called  in  to  save  water-backs  and  boilers; 
lawns  are  parched  and  ugly,  and  rare  floweis  are  frequently  ruined 
When  using 


Rider  and  Ericsson  Engines 

^s  is  avoided.  In  every  part  of  the  world  our  engines  are  used 
and  are  l>eing  used  in  greater  numbers  ever>'  year.  The  hand- 
somest country  places  throughout  this  country  are  not  defaced  by 
ugly  creaking  windmills,  but  in  some  little  unobtrusive  house 
locatecl  near  a  favorite  spring  maybe  found  a  Rider  or  Ericsson 
engine  delivering  the  water  up  into  a  tank  and  giving  the  luxuries 
of  the  city  at  an  expense  which  is  absurdly  small.  Thousands  of 
our  engines  are  used  in  localities  where  they  are  not  even  known 
except  to  the  owners.  Hundreds  of  them  are  placed  under  wind- 
mill towers  and  pump  the  water  when  the  windmill  is  resting.  We 
do  not  publish  a  long  list  of  customers  as  we  wish  to  save  them 
annoyance  from  mucli  correspondence  from  intending  purchasers, 
but  we  are  glad  to  give  names  of  customers  in  localities  near 
intending  purchasers,  and  corresptindence  with  them  would  uo^ 
doubtedly  receive  kindly  and  satisfactory  attention.  Our  recent 
reduction  of  io^q.  from  our  list  prices  makes  an  important  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  Engines  which  may*be  wanted  in  the  early 
summer  should  be  ordered  soon  in  order  to  avoid  delay  when 
needed.  In  writing  to  us  state  the  depth  of  the  well,  height  to 
which  the  water  is  to  be  pumped,  total  length  of  pii^eand  probable 
quantity  required. 

Catalogue  **  Ci  *'  in  English,  French.  German   or  .Spanish  an  application  to  nearest  store. 

RIDERS-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 


"OS 


55  Warren  Street,  New  York, 
259  Fr&nklln  Street,  Boston. 
692  Craig  Street,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 


40  DeB.rbon\  Street,  Chicago* 

40  North  7tK    Street,  PhJladelphiOL 

Teaiente-R.ev  71,  MavanoL,  Cubs^ 


1 
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^aimlerMotors 


'  u'i£ 


THE  DAinLER  HAKINE  flOTOR 
ifi  the  best  and  mast  reliiiblc 
gasolene  motor  that  has  ever  heeti 
produced.     Its  ^reat  economy  (one 
pint  per  hour  per  M.  P.u  its  safety, 
ltd  durabiUty,  make  it  the  preferred 
motor   for    Tenders,    Launches, 
Yachts  and  workJns^  ^::ais.     It  is 
made  from  2  H.  P,  to  50  H.  P,»  has 
either  hot  tube  or  electric  i^ltioo 
and  will  run  50  hours  without  re- 
filling  tank.     Prices  and  expert  ad- 
vice upon  request.    We  HAKE  and  EQUIP 
with  the  famous  DAIflLER  Hotor,  Auto  De- 
livery Waggons,  Touring  Cars  and  Omnibuses, 
which  are  a  revelation  to  owners  of  other  types, 
which  may  be  seen  at  factory  or  under  opera- 
tion.   They  s^ive  Increased  service  at  reduced  cost. 


[DAIMLER  MFG.  CO.,  932  Steinway  Avenue,  L.  I.  City. 


li5 


Aiv 

Evenly 

Bal&nced 


p»«eumatic 
Fram^ 


'yi 


FOR    1902 


Pierce  Goshion  Frame  Cycles 

both  qWMu  and  eUalnles^s  models  aro 
e<jtilpi»f fl  wUli  a  spJioff  fork,  tlitj  sldp**  of 
which  are  formed  of  two  leavBH  of  spring 
steeU  This  does  for  the  front  what  Ihe 
cusUlon  does  for  the  roar*  creatlmt  ft 
perfectly  balaoced  wheel.  The  result 
Is  a  Juxurloiiii  velilcl©  ttje  ©tiuiraleot  of 
the  coaoh  of  the  wealthy .  Send  for  catalog 
descrii>tlve  of  th«3so  special  feature*. 

THE  GEO.  N.  PICRCE  CO., 

BirfftLo.       BostofL        New  Vork.  Deover, 


29  Years 
Selling  Direct 


We  are  the  lar- 
gest nianufactu- 
rcrs  of  vehicles 
and  harness  in  the 
world  selling  to 
con  sinners,  and 
we  have  been  do- 
in^  business  in 
this  way  for  29 
years. 


We  Hatve  No  Agents, 

bu\  iihip  anywhere  for  eaamtmitioti,  j 


Qui 

\h<    •  '    ■:,  nt*- 

I  iul  itiid  tuMkinm, 
plus   on«   prdbt 

Our    Irtr^c    TKBM 

cur  'x^-mm 


ElkhaLrt  Ca^rrieLge  &  HameM 
Mfg.  CompoLny, 

ELKHART.        .        ,        INDIANA. 


^ 
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LAUNCHES    &       YACHTS 


Electric  Power 


I  iS  TOR  A  G  E    BA  T  ThRVy,^ 

IN  THE  IDEAL  Pi^EASU RE  LAUNCH 

Pfffciilv  ^.ifc.    N©  Heat-    N"i  Smoke.    Nril^dcss.    All  motl?tr  f«iintr 
l:>«iui«r  flooring  And  w*t<T  ]Ui<  ,  Am\  therefore  jno^t  icaworthy. 

NEW   LIGHT-WEIGHT  BATTERY 

WW  Tim  5-j  u.  135  nii'-i--''  ••»  "ne  iJufi;-.-. 

Best  Fe^etorv  FftLclllties 
REVISED    PRICES 

THE    ELECTRIC   LAUNCH    CO., 

IIblH  hour i mm  New  York  LiWrly  Street  Ferry*  CcntraLl  Raiiro&d  of  N.  J. 


Gasoline  Power 

For  Cruisirkg  or  Long  Dist^rkce  Service 

I n  Cabin  Lau nches  &  Yachts 

Engine  of  heavy  construction  to  insure  ReHability- 
Small  working  parts  not  encU*sed,  !:>iLit  accessible.  Eco' 
nonncal  iii  use  of  fuel.  Tank  capacity.  *oo  gallons 
f(jr  900  miles,  or  even  more,  according  to  si?e  of  boat 

Also  Auxiliary  Sail  Yachts 

It  r tie  fin-  t ', i t,ts\*ie  uf , 
A,  BAYONlVe  CITV,  N.  J. 


ISI  Avi 


PIERCE 


VAPOR 


LAUNCHES 


^     Saft%  Reliable ( >i>eii  and  Cabin  Launches. 
Stegel  Cooper  &  Co,,  Ne^v  York 

Eastern  Representatives.      Send   for  Taialogi^.e. 
FIERCE    ENGINE   CO..    Box  2a.    RACINE.  WIS. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^2 


Here's  the  Wheel,  that  runs  the  Reel,  that  MEEK  makes. 

*Tis  the  Spiral  Gear^  the  Anti-Frictioo  BcariflgSj  the  Light  R tinning  Spool, 
the  Sentient  Totich,  the  Fdwerfut  Actkmr  ^yi  Exquisite  DedgHf  that  are 
peculiar  chafactefistics  of 


c^^^MECK  FISHING  REEL 


Fof  more  than  sizty-dz  years  the  World's  Standard 
Bait  Casting  Reel*    It  is  the  finest  fishing  reel  produced. 
Write  for  Booklet  R 

B.  r.  MEEK  &  SONS.  Louisville.  Ky, 
Reels  for  all  angling:  froBi  Trout  to  Tuna,^ 
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Hood's 
Tooth 
Powder 


Thoroaghly  I'leansoa  and 
whitens  the  teeth,  hardens 
the  gumSf  neutralizes  all 
acid  secretions  of  the  mouth 
and  sweetens  the  breath. 

Antiseptic  and  gerraici- 
dttl,  it  prevents  dental  de- 
cay and  preservea  the  teeth 
to  a  good  old  age. 

Get  yoursielf  and  your 
children  into  the  habit  of 
Ufting  it  after  each  meaU 
and  on  arl3in*f  and  retirliiji:. 

Large  Size,  Sd  tti.,  Mnm* 
moth  S(zt,  50c.    Fr^r  Sample. 


Hood's 

Medicated 

Soap 

Cleanses,  aoothes  and  heal  a 
the  skin;  keepa  it  pure,  ac- 
tive and  healthy;  is  est**- 
cially  u»efui  iii  all  cases  of 
pimples  and  other  cutane- 
ous eruptions^  sores  and 
wounds. 

It  Is  unexcelled  for  Bhain- 
pooing:  it  removes  dan- 
druff, promotes  growth  of 
the  hair,  and  cures  dis- 
eaaes  of  the  scalp. 

Lathers  abundantiy  and 
emits  a   rHIned   and   dell- 

k—  I  cale  fragrance. 

iff  Trifil  Silt,  JOr.; 
m  J^^ttl  Size,  f J  f^;f. 
■    iVce  Sample. 

Pepi-iron   Pills 

Contain  more  rejuvenatinij  force  for  restoring 
to  health  and  eireiiK^h  a  worn-out  woman  or 
man  or  a  too-fat<t  Krowinjq:  or  over- worked 
school  buy  or  girl,  than  has  hitherto  been  of- 
fered. Combining  that  greatest  blood  tonic, 
iron,  with  manKaneae^  ^»ep»lii,  celery,  and  other 
J    ^     ;  blood    and    nerve    ftxjds, 

•  iromze  they  quickly  sharpen  the 
^T^K^  'M^t  -J  appetite*  awaken  the  di- 
I  ne  GlOOd  i^stire  ■ecrctions,  fet/d  tbe 
unstrtins  nerves,  pive  renewed  Btrenierth  and 
promote  natural  sleep,  so  that  the  pale  lips, 
cheeks  and  ears  grow  red.  the  eyes  grow 
bright,  and  hope  and  good  cheer  return. 

Price  fiOc.  or  SI  a  box.    Sent  by  mail  on  receipt 
of  price,  by  C.  1.  HOOD  CO.,  Lowell,  JUa^s. 


That 


Tired  Feeling 

THAT 

Comes  Every  Spring 

And  makes  a  constant  burden  of  itself  need 
not  be  borne.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  always  re- 
moves it,  cleanses  and  vitalizes  the  blood. 
gives  vigor  and  tone  to  all  the  organs  and 
functions  and  builds  up  the  whole  system. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla  cures  al!  spring  trou- 
bles, pimples,  blotches  and  other  eruptions, 
fits  of  biliousness,  Indigestion  and  headache, 
loss  of  appetite,  weakness,  languor,  and 
general  dsbUity* 

This  statement  Is  verified  by  the  largest  volume 
of  voluntary  testimony  In  the  world. 

Tens  of    thousands    every    spring    are    made    to    feet 
better,   look  better,  eat  and  sleep  better — are   given    health 
and  strength  by  this  great  alterative  and  tonic. 
Accept  no  substitute  for 

Hood's    Sarsaparilla 

The  Spring  Medicine 

Par  Excellence 


t&^TesiimonUih    of    rerrurkjibte    cures    'wiU 
be  rruLtUd  to  Any  one  requesting  them* 

C.  I  HOOD  CO.,  IcweU,  Mdss. 


In  many  caaea  both  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and 
Peptiron  Pills  (referred  to  on  thia  po^.i  ur- 
indirated.  especially  where  there  is  a  mnrkt-d 
cotnhl  nation  of  arrofuioua  and  anemic  ccrndi 
tiona,  or  where  paleness  and  nervouanesa  are 
compitcated  witb  Impure  blood.  Tbe  two  great 
medictuea   work    together  in    perfect  lianoony. 


Peculiar   to    Itself, 
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FAIRY 
SOAP 

The  Oval  Cake 


Its  not  so  much 
what^ou  pay  as  what 
I  ^you  get  for  what  j^ou 
pay.  Fairy  Soap  sells 
for  5  0 .  Each  caKc  wrapped 


rriTf  mVriTm  IfSTi  ■TTI 


^>  •>  -  > 


'/^?i 

v.,^ 


carton.  You  can  pay  more 
for  a  toilet  and  bat h  soap,  but  ■ 
3^ou  cannot  get 
more,  * 

Fairy  Soap   * 
I    is  pure, 
^  white,       ^ 

floating-:  ^ 

never  turns  vellow.  /■ 


Fit 
Every 
.  Hand 


JHt  NK.FAIRBANK  company; 
^x  Chicago 'NewYorK*Bo5ton:<^ 

'       Philadelphij  St  louis^  J 


Fit 
FOR  Any] 
Hand  . 
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The  JVanamaker  Store 


tUi 


^ 


THi:   SHOBS 

For  Stitnmer 


\^. 


<.)xfords,  of  course,  take  precedence  over  every  othei 

I  sort,  for  men*s,  women *s  and  children's  wearing  froir 

now  on.     Our  collection   of  these  confortable,  cool 

and  siyliiih  low  shoes  comprises  every  leather  you  are 

apt  to  need — patent  or  enameled  leather,  kid,  box  or  wax 

calfskin,  tan  Rtissia  calf,  and  white  canvas,  in  the  latest  and 

most  stylish  lasts. 

The  following  descriptions  are  of  Oxford  Shoes,  but,  of  course,  there's 
just  as  wide  a  showing  of  High  8hoes»  and  Shoes  for  all  sorts  of  out-of- 
door  sport,  from  tennis,  base-ball  and  golf  to  mountain  climbing  and  riding. 
And.  pick  whatever  sort  of  shoes  you  will,  Ihey  represent  ihe  utmost 
of  quality,  style  and  wear  for  their  prices. 

Mon's  Ovfords — At  %^.     Of  whiti*  ranva:^  or  crtoK*?  cloth*  IraThf^r  nr  fubber  boIcr 

Of  black  kid.  1  "  '  ^      •      *  ■      %    ,  ricw  stmiifht  last 

Of  lATi  tiiir,  ii 
At*3.^>0.     <>fi  alf:  waKrtUAlf.piHer.' 

\cix  '  iica  Kioskin  ,  t:'.»an;cji-o  jruiner  ,  i\ij::-i:.iu  vait  and  Idcfti  kid,  in  newcfii^ 

RuUftACAifor  bWk  tnutt^eled   te«ther:  mtHlcIs 

»n,4eicl  or  p»teiit  U^atlw-r  ttijs  and  turned  soles 
'jl(?a;  bUck  kid  and  patent  kather;  wrllcd  and 

iip«,  Louis  XV.  <>r  military  heel*,  thin  tumrd  so)ea;  bltt* 
»thcr  X{us  and  Cuban   he«b;  pluin  Hide  tr*s  wiifi  »(iuar 
;  .,  Uiicd  with  Kid  thruughQUt,  low  miliUry  heeh.  brown  kiaskin 
■.  Js, 

lc»,  in  bcovicr  weitfhta;  all  patent  kalh^r,  with  tip;  atl 
,  im;.;.i[».     1  ii  ups;  ki  bkiM.dull  tuf»K;  with  kid  ttp»and  high  Cuban  heelf        ^^^.^ 
^i;  ,Ui.i-  la  I  aif.  v.nii  ^.^.Jur<•  hccU, ur  black  or  tan  Ru*i«aa  catf,  rubber 
V  'li-H  ,  i'-tr  vai-hiini":  >'■   '■■•  .<\<\  ■■-. 

Cl^nial  stves,  mstep,  all  Patent  leather  of 

du]]    Jiat  kid.  ilary    he-H*,  blaok    ribbon 

buvv^      ButV;      .      .  > 

Boys' and  Cir la*  Oxford*— Pa»**nt  trathtr.  or  kidtkin, 
with  kid  OT  pntrni  leathrr  tips,  or  tun  Kuiisia  Walhcr ;  fprinie 
h«eUand'     '-     ^  Sijrs  8>i  lu  ioji,  |l«7d;  sisea  1 1 

lo  3.  *2;  „  $2.50. 

Boy*'  <  patent  leralher,  with  hwU.  kidakin, 

black  ,M   tail  r  ur-jua  kath»?r  ur  patent  calfskin;  sty  J* 
,— V  ish  last*,  wcUed  and  stitched  soles,  $1.50  and  |J. 

||)  John  Wanamaker.  ({ 


In   ,  1  TJiatrnt    IfnTh'^-r.  t»n 

thiit.   '\\A  '[.,..■  ..\l  rn rut" J y  jiupulMr  '' 

Women's  OisroTds— At  12.     QJ 

tun  LtM-.l-.,;,    tiM.^.i,  \Mlli   Pi.-.  II- 


J' 


^^ 


NEW  YORK 


LS 
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corfniGM'T  i«M  av  tr^t  nkoCTim  *.  ojuibci  oi.  i-immmttAit 


^ATURE  washes  the  earth,  and  every  field  and  tree 
blossoms  into  life*  She  uses  no  other  agent  than 
pure  water,  air  and  sun*  Get  as  near  to  Nature*s 
way  as  you  can.  The  nearest  thing  to  water,  air  and 
sun  is  Ivory  Soap:  light  as  the  water,  bright  as  the  air, 
white  as  the  sun*    No  acids.    No  chemicals.    Just  soap, 

IT  FLOATS. 


Lined  inside  and  Outside  wiili  Enamelled  Tile 
Are  Specially  Built  to  Order 

For  Refii]«fic««,  HoteU,  Clubi,  Restaurants.  Groceries.  Meat  Markets,  Koapltalt^  PybJIc  lni*ltutl«»iiA 
Fult  Line  of  Stock  SJies  Ready  for  Immediate  Shipment 

THE  McCRAY  PATENT  SYSTEM 

regulates  the  air  currentis  and  iusitrcs  a  perfect  circulation  of  absolutely  dry*  pure 
cold  air.    No  odori,  no  tnoJ»tiire,  no  disease  genns.    Herfoctly  Hygienic, 

Iced  from  Outside.     Unequalled  for  Economy  of  Ice. 

Highly  endorsed  by  physlclanst  hospitals,  prt>ininent  people,  sauitariums,  health 
ofHciaU.  etr.  Cotalo|£ues  and  estimates  sent  free.  Catalogue  No.  38  for  Residences; 
No.  45  for  Public  lnhliiutic>M'5»  Hotels  and  Cold  Storage  Houses;  No.  55  for  Grocer- 
ies and  Meat  Markets, 

ORDER  NOW  TO  5ECURE  PROMPT  DBLIVeRY. 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  COMPANY^  221    Mill  5t,.  Kendallville,  Ind, 

▲ddrsvi  miiln  office  tudefta  you  raalda  la  one  of  abov«  cltlaa, 
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STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  IIBRARIES 

CECIL  H.  GREEN  LIBRARY 

STANFORD,  CALIFORNIA  94305-6004 

(415)  723-1493 

All  books  may  be  recoiled  after  7  day* 

DATE  DUE 


